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Xwr, T. — 1. Coi't'i'iiporLd'Uicc Diplomutique dii Comte Pozzo di 
Jiorffo, Parle Cuiiitc Charles Pozzo di Borgo. Paris; 
1890. 

2. Pozzo (U Bttygo. Par le Vicomte Adrien Maggiolo. 
Paris; 1800. 

ri^iiE island of Corsica, with a. population of less than 
a quarter of a iiiillion, jiroduckjd, nearly at the same 
time, two of the most, remarkable men among those who 
played leading parts in the great events of the closing years 
of the last and the early years of the present century : the 
one was Napoleon Bonaparte, the other Charles Andre Pozzo 
di Borgo, the great Russian diplomatist, whose official 
correspondence during a few eventful years is now being 
given to the public by his nephew. Almost simultaneously 
a Life of him by the Vicomte Maggiolo gives the most com- 
plete account yet published of his career, and shows how 
great was the iiiHuence that he exercised over the foreign 
policy of both Russia and France, especially during the 
years from the first restoration of the Bourbons in 1814 to 
their JjP in 1880. The dream of his diplomatic life was 
to b^lng about an alliance between the two Powers, and 
in the pursuit of it he did not allow himself to be troubled 
by any inconvenient scruples about the morality of the 
means by which it was to be effected, nor by regard for the 
interests or rights of any other nation. The Russian Govern- 
ment is perhai^s the only one which, without ever losing sight 
of an object it has once determined to attain, knows how to 
wait and to bide its time, desisting, when necessary, from 
its immediate pursuit, while watching for a favourable 
opportunity for taking it up again; and everything that 
throws light upon the basis on which it was proposed to 
VOL. CLXXV, NO. COCLIX. B 
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found the alliance in the past helps to show what may he 
expected if it should be attempted in the future. 

Count Pozzo’s family 'was one of the oldest and most con- 
siderable of Corsica. At the time of his birth in 1 764 the 
struggle to shake off the yoke of the Eepublic of Genoa had 
long been going on under the leadership of the great patriot 
Pasquale Paoli, and the Pozzo di Borgos were among the 
foremost of their countrymen in the cause of independence, 
which had been practically achieved when, in 1768, the 
Genoese Government, recognising their inability lo reduce 
the island to submission, sold their asserted rights over it to 
King Louis XYI. of France. Charles Andre Pozzo di Borgo, 
being bom four years earlier, was thus entitled in after 
life to boast that he had been ‘ born free/ while his great 
countryman and contemporary Napoleon, who was no less 
anxious to be considered as born a Frenchman, gave 1769 as 
the year of his own birth, a date the accuracy of which has 
been much questioned. The Bonapartes, like the Pozzo di 
Borgos, had been energetic partisans of Paoli, and, although 
they were of a much lower social position, a close intimacy 
sprang up between the two families. Charles Andre was the 
friend and constant dompanioii of Joseph and Na 2 >oleon 
Bonaparte, and in his memoirs he describes their characters 
at that time, when they were all mere lads. J' >soph, he says, 
was the gentler of the two, w'hile Nnpoieon had more viva- 
city and cmportemerii in his actions and in iiis manners ; but 
it was with him, the younger brothei', that it was necessary 
to count in the small matters arising betureen them, which 
makes it ditficult to suppose that, lio^vever great his i>re- 
cocity, there can have been as much as five and a half years 
difference in their ages. 

When the Corsicans, who flattered themselves that they 
had achieved their independence, found themselves handed 
over to the French king without their consent or knowledge, 
their indignation and anger knew no bounds, and Paoli and 
his friends, among whom the most energetic was Charles 
Bonaparte, the father of Joseph and Napoleon, resolved to 
oppose the French as they had opposed the Genoese ; but 
they could not offer effectual resistnneo to the forces sent 
against them, and after a brief struggle they were over- 
powered, Paoli himself being obliged to fly and take refuge 
in England. The new Government, however, interfered 
little with existing usages and customs, and was altogether 
administered with so much consideration that the people 
were gradually reconciled to it, and Count Pozzo’s father, 
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•a former champion of the independence, became a member of 
the Council of Twelve under the Trench governor. Every- 
thing went on peaceably and well till the breaking out of the 
French Eevolution produced in Corsica the same agitation 
that it had provoked in every other part of the kingdom, and 
two parties arose in the island. The one, having at its head 
the governor and public functionaries, wished to ©impose it ; 
the other, adopting the new ideas, was enthusiastically in 
favour of accex)ting the decrees of the National Assembly and 
the tricolour (iockiide. 

The magical word ‘ liberty,’ which was constantly in the 
mouth of the revolutionists, had an irresistible attraction 
for the Corsicans, and it was no sooner pronounced in the 
island than the peo];)le clamoured for the return of General 
Paoli, who was recalled from his exile by a decree of the 
National Assembly, and the town of Ajaccio deputed Charles 
Andre Pozzo and Joseph Bonaxmrte to goto meet and escort 
him back to Bastia, where Nai)oleon was one of the first to 
w^elcome him. 

‘Paoli on Ijis own autliority,’ wiys Count Pozzo in his memoirs, 
' proceeded to convoke a niceting, open to everyone, at the Convent of 
Orczzii. Tlie convent and the valley wore filled with armed men 
coming fiom every canton, and the General proposed and the meeting 
decided that a jM'titioii slumld be suit to the Ktitional Assembly 
a-king that Cor.sica should he decdarccl an integral part of France 
and constituted a Department, and tliat two delegates should be chosen 
to present a petition to this eficet to the Assembly/ 

On Pauli's suggostiuii Gontili, a veteran of the struggle for 
indepoiuleiice, and the young Charles Andre Pozzo di Borgo 
were elected as the delegates. They proceeded to Paris and 
presonlod the x>ctilion at the bar of the National Assembly, 
whiel), after an eloquent speech by Mirabeau in support of it, 
unanimously i^assed a decree in conformity with its demands* 
After tliat Count Pozzo says : — 

‘ I x^assed five months at Paris, attending the sittings of the Assembly 
and cultivating the reinarka])le men of the time. Mirabeau encouraged 
me much to go to him, and I sometimes dined with him. I was 
intensely interested in what I saw and heard. I shared the doctrines 
of the day, in the belief that they would only lead us to reforms, but 
net to revolution. I went sometimes to the meetings of the Jacobins, 
which disgusted me by the triviality, exaggemtion, and bad taste that 
reigned in them.’ 

After the dissolution of the Constituent Pozzo wais elected 
as one of the Corsican deputies to the Legislative AsseiiU^JF# 
which he describes os consisting of the Girpz^dmSi ivIioirisbgil 
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for power and the Republic, of the Jacobins, who wanted the 
Republic and popular tyrannj, and of the Moderates, who 
were in favour of a constitutional monarchy, with which 
last, as ‘ morally and politically the least bad,’ he was in the 
habit of voting, and he was present at the sitting of the fatal 
August 10, when the King and the Royal Family were 
arrested. A National Convention was convoked ; but, dis- 
heartened and discouraged by all he had seen, he wrote to 
Corsica to decline a nomination to it, and after remaining a 
short time longer in Paris, and becoming a silent spectator of 
the proclamation of the Republic, he returned home. 

On his aiTivcnl in Corsica Paoli, who received him vyith the 
affection of a father, questioned liim closely on the state of 
France, and was confirmed by his answers in the belief that 
not only France but Furoi)e was about to go through a 
crisis which might disturb the wdiole world. He saw and 
appreciated the general danger, but in the isolated position 
of Corsica his first care was to see to the safety and tran- 
quillity of his native island and to watch the developement of 
events on the Continent 'without becoming the victim of 
them. He decided to submit to the decrees of the Conven- 
tion, without, howeverj’ putting in force the most oppressive 
of their dispositions, and although it was detenu iiHMl, while 
waiting for better da js, to carry on the g<‘r,<ninient according 
to the new forms, the confiscation of the small properties 
left behind by the Corsican who were few in number, 

was not enforc(‘d. The friendship that had subsisted between 
the Pozzos di Borgo and the Boiiapartes liad for some time 
been on the wane, and was soon to be followed by the 
animosity which lasted to the fall of the French Empire. 
Napoleon had resented the election of Charles Andre as 
deputy to the Legislative Assembly in preference to his own 
brother Joseph, and he was still further irritated whoji, 
through the influence of Paoli, his nomination as ‘ Procureur 
‘ General Syndic ’ gave him the most important of the 
ministerial functions and made him virtually the governor of 
the island. But the Bonapartes had not yet openly broken 
with Paoli, though they associated with the Jacobins, and 
frequented the Jacobin club founded at Ajaccio in connex- 
ion with those of Toulon, Marseilles, and Paris. 

While the Reign of Terror in PYaoce filled the prisons 
with * suspects,’ and established the guillotine in perma- 
nence, a moderate and conciliatory administration kept 
Corsica in a state of comparative tranquillity ; for the Corsi- 
cans, though devoted to freedom, for which they had always 
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* been ready to shed their blood, were not revolutionists of 
the French type, Saliceti alone of their deputies to the 
Convention having voted for the death of the King. But 
though Paoli and Pozzo were undoubtedly acting in unison 
with the wishes of the great bulk of their countrymen in 
making it their aim to save the island from the Terror, the 
task proved beyond their strength. The Jacobin clubs 
denounced them to the National Convention, which sent 
three commissioners to Corsica with unlimited powers, the 
regicide and terrorist Saliceti being one of them. Saliceti, 
on his arrival, had an interview with Pozzo, who describes it 
in his Memoirs. 

‘ We could not undoratand or trust eacli other : his plan was to 
instal the Terror in Corsica, mine to do nothing extraordinary — to 
preserve the peace of the island without quarrelling (sans nous brouiller) 
with France, and still less separating from her, republic as she was ; 
and to wait for the end of the crisis, which was too violent to last. 
General Ptaoli advocated this system without any arriere-pensee either 
of independence or of submission to the English.’ 

Things were in this state when, at the instigation of 
Liicien Bonaparte, the National Convention passed a decree 
in which the names of Paoli and TPozzo di Borgo were 
included in a list of the persons to be proscribed, the spirit 
that actuated him being betrayed by an intercepted letter 
from him to his brothers announcing the decree in the 
triumphant words, ‘ Paoli e Pozzo decretati e la nostra fortuna 

* fatta,^ which, when the services of the former to their 
common country are considered, offers a scarcely credible 
example of the unscrupulous self-seeking of the Bonaparte 
family. When the decree of the National Convention, which 
was equivalent to a sentence of death, was known, a per- 
fect storm of indignation arose throughout the island, for 
Paoli was a national hero, adored by the whole people, and 
the citation addressed to him and Pozzo by Saliceti and the 
two other commissioners was responded to by a summons 
from the General Council convoking deputies from all the 
communes to meet ‘ to save the country from anarchy and to 

* demand the revocation of the decree.’ Above a thousand 
deputies, furnished with full powers from their communes, 
presented themselves at the place of meeting, accompanied 
by an enthusiastic host of followers ; they invited i&e attend* 
ance of Paoli and Pozzo, who declared their readiness 
either to resist or to leave the country, according to the 
decision of the meeting, upon which, with a burst of oniver* 

acclamation, every man present swore to defmjd ^em^to 
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the last. Paoli was confirmed in his title of Generalissimo 
and Father of the Country, while Pozzo was declared to 
have deserved well of the country and inainiaiiied in his 
position as Procureur Gthi^ral Syndic, and it was resolved 
that an address should be sent to the Convention to set forth 
the state of affairs. The next day the text of tlie address was 
voted, the powers of the Conventional coniinissioners were 
declared null and those of the provincial administrations 
confirmed, and Paoli was ordered to see to the defence of the 
country and to resist any hostile invasion. There was still 
no thought of throwing off the connexion with Franco, and 
the address declared '■ that the people of the Department of 

* Corsica, faithful to their oaths and to their promises, persist 

* in their union with the l-Vench Itepublie, but always free 
‘ and unoppressed.’ 

The next day the Conventional commissioners made an 
attack on Ajaccio with a frigate, a corvette, two gunboats, 
and transports, hut, after five days of fruitless efforts, were 
obliged to abandon the enterprise and to re-embark their 
troops, which were under the command of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who went first to join his family at Calvi and thence 
proceeded to France. He was soon followed by Salioeti, 
upon whoso report the Convention proiu)un(*od Paoli and 
Pozzo di Borgo, together with a numbci* oi‘ the most con- 
siderable citizens of Corsica, traitors to the Itopublic and 
hors la lot, and when this decree reached the island another 
general assembl}'' was called. It expressed its horror of the 
system of violence and rapine that was attempted to be 
enforced upon the Corsicans, and especiall}* of the persecu- 
tion and the destruction of all religion, and ended by pro- 
nouncing the dissolution of every connexion with France, 
declaring Corsica a monarchical State, of which the constitu- 
tion would he elaborated by a national assembly, and offering 
the sovereignty to George III., King uf Great Britain, on 
condition of his swearing to respect the liberties of the 
country. The offer having been favourably entertained in 
London, Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards Lord Min to, and Lord 
Hood, commanding the Mediterranean squadron, arrived in 
Corsica, in January 1794, as commissioners from the British 
Government, with full powers to make the necessary arrange- 
ments ; but little could be done at first, as the French, 
though driven by the people from the country districts, still 
held the strong positions of Bastia, Calvi, and San Fiorenzo, 
and Lord Hood concluded a convention with Paoli agreeing 
that the British forces should assist the Corsicans in 
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pelling them. The operations were, however, protracted by 
misunderstandings between the naval and military com- 
manders, the latter refusing for a long time to co-operate in 
the holder plans of attack advocated by Lord Hood and 
Nelson, which, when ultimately adopted, led to the capture 
of Bastia, the last of the French strongholds. Immediately 
after this event Sir G. Elliot, who had received his com- 
mission as viceroy, formally announced the King’s acceptance 
of the crown and sovereignty of the island, and in his 
Majesty’s name took the oath, solemnly promising to respect 
the constitution and the liberties of the Corsican people. 

Sir Gilbert, on his arrival, had met with the most cordial 
reception from Paoli, whom he found old and much broken 
in health, and protesting that his only wish was to retire 
into private life after seeing tranquillity and a good govern- 
ment established in the island ; but in his earliest letters to 
his Government the viceroy expressed some doubt whether, 
when it came to the point, a man who had played so great a 
part would willingly descend to a second place, and in this 
he was not mistaken. The British Government, moreover, 
did nothing to conciliate Paoli or to keep him in good 
humour, but treated him with entfre neglect, seeming to 
ignore his very existence. It was he who had given the 
crown of Corsica to the King, and it was not unnatural that 
he should be both hurt and indignant when he did not 
receive from his Majesty’s ministers one word of acknowledge- 
ment for his services or of hope that he would continue to 
exert his vast influence over his countrymen in consolidating 
the new order of things. He had, moreover, entertained the 
hope of being himself appointed viceroy — an arrangement 
which the British Government obviously could not sanction — 
and, when another was nominated to that post, his resent- 
ment was at once made manifest and his attitude altogether 
changed. 

He withdrew from all public business, remaining at home 
brooding over fancied wrongs, and, although the first parlia- 
ment called under the new constitution at once elected him 
president and voted that his bust should be placed in the 
chamber, he would not appear within its walls even on the 
occasion of its installation, and he became jealous of f^ld 
estranged from the best of his former friends. Sir Q. 
had quickly recognised the talents and great capacity for 
business of Pozzo di Borgo, who, proving himself an adM** 
rable coadjutor in carrying on the administrationj beeiNi^ 
the right hand of the viceroy, as he Imd befi»e 
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Paoli, and from that time dates the lasting friendship that 
was established between them. But Paoli bitterly resented 
what he considered the desertion of his former lieutenant 
by the transfer to another of the allegiance he thought due 
to himself alone, and Pozzo -was deeply pained by the 
accusation. He loved and venerated Paoli as a father, and 
his affectionate and generous nature never allowed him 
under any provocation, either at the time or later, to speak 
of his old leader otherwise than in the terms of the regard 
and respect which he said was due to him from every 
Corsican. 

Paoli after a time became the centre around which all the 
malcontents rallied, causing much embarrassment to the 
Government, till he was induced to accept an invitation from 
the King to proceed to England wdth a pension of 3,000/. a 
year, which he received during the remaining years of his 
life ; but the spirit of disaffection he had done so much to 
arouse continued after his departure. 

The extraordinary successes of Napoleon in his Italian 
campaign had encouraged the partisans of France ; ho was 
threatening an expedition against Sardinia., the capture of 
which would render prwarious the position of Corsica , where 
many of the people were dazzled bv tlio exploits of their 
countryman, while the British Government, deaf to repeated 
remonstrances, though giving no hint of abandoning the 
island, did nothing to strung then its means of defence 
against a serious attack. The viceroy s letters had been left 
unread, and lay unopened on the Duke of Portland's table, 
and it was with no less surprise tlian raortification that in 
October 1797 he received peremptory orders for an immediate 
evacuation, which lie had no choice but to obey. No sooner, 
however, had they been sent off than the (ifovernment be- 
thought themselves of the unopened letters, and having read 
them repented their decision, and in all haste despatched 
fresh orders countermanding the first. They naturally 
arrived too late, and when they reached Corsica the last of 
the troops were already embarked on board the transports. 
Napoleon, informed of the preparations for the evacuation 
of the island, at once sent a force under General Gentili to 
take possession, and took the opportunity of indulging in the 
animosity with which he pursued Pozzo di Borgo to the end 
of his reign by giving that officer specific orders to exclude 
him from the general amnesty that w as to be proclaimed. 

This closed for ever Pozzo’s connexion with his native 
island; of which he had conducted the administration with 
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•great ability at a very difficult period, and with unshaken 
loyalty to the British viceroy, whose esteem he ever after 
retained. He proceeded to England, and never saw Corsica 
again ; for although his heart remained true to the land of 
his birth he could not visit it while the Empire lasted, and 
after the Restoration he never had a moment’s leisure. 
A-riiving in London a proscribed fugitive, unknown and 
without resources of his own, his situation would have been 
far from enviable if it had not been for the friendship and 
liberal assistance of Sir G. Elliot, by this time created Lord 
Minto, to which in after years, when at the height of 
prosperity and distinction, he frequently referred in terms 
of grateful acknowledgement. Lord Minto was one of the 
most prominent politicians of the day, and the eminent men 
ill whose intimacy he lived, and to whom Pozzo was intro- 
duced by him, were not slow in perceiving his unusual 
abilities, while his genial character and brilliant conversa- 
tional talents soon made him universally welcome in society, 
and gave him a loading place among the onigrh belonging 
to the lirst French families who were then collected in 
London. 

When, in 1709, Lord Minto was ^ent as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to Vienna, he invited Pozzo to accompany him, and 
treated him as a member of his own family as long as he re- 
mained. This determined Pozzo’s future career; although 
he liad no official position, it initiated him in the diplomatic 
transactions of the day, which he followed with all the 
enthusiasm of his nature, and he was thoroughly absorbed 
in foreign politics long before he had any official connexion 
with them. At Vienna, as in London, he quickly became 
intimate with the Prince de Ligne, Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
and others of the same distinction, with whom he discussed 
the affairs of Europe. But the freedom with which he 
developed his own views, and probably criticised the equivocal 
policy of Austria, provoked the authorities to proceed to his 
expulsion, which was averted only by the prompt interposition 
of Lord Minto, who, not being able to claim for him the 
privileges of a member of his legation, appealed to the 
Emperor in his favour. 

After this, liowever, he seems not to have considered it 
advisable to remain in Vienna, and towards the end of 1800 
he returned to England, where he renewed his relations 
with the Prencli emigrds, who, like himself, were hoping for 
the restoration of the royal family. Pozzo must be rQgatded 
jit this time in the light of a political adventurer, 
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as liis admiring biographer states, to ^retrouver a. la fois uno 
* patrie et un champ d’action/ Action was, in fact, what he 
panted for, and he was ready to make a ‘patrie’ of any 
country that gave him a field for it, and perceiving he could 
not hope for it in England he determined to return to 
Vienna. 

In announcing this determination to the Comte d’ Artois, 
in a letter of March 1802, he reminded him of his previous 
offers of service, urged him to look forward to a restora- 
tion, and reiterated the assurances of his own devotion. 
To this the Prince replied in terms of equal confidence, 
and invited further correspondence. When he reached 
Vienna, Mettornicli, Gentz, and Cobontzel were greatly im- 
pressed by him, and constantly exchanged their views on the 
most important public matters ; but no overture leading him 
to hope for official employment was made to him till, chafing 
under inaction, he turned his eyes towards Itussia. His old 
friend Prmce Adam Ozartoryski had become the Emperor 
Alexander’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, and to him, in 
February 180-1, he addressed a letter formally proposing to 
be received into the Eussian service, and asking to bo 
allowed to go to St. ‘Petersburg if his request were not 
summarily rejected. lie expressed the strong desire he had 
always entertained of devoting his cn<»rgies to public 
business, and complained of having been condemned for 
years to bear the terrible burden of doing nothing. 

* Separated by irrosistibie causes from tlie splicre of liis duties and 
of activity, he had often cast his eyes on the* mri]) of the world to find 
a country and a sovereign he would wish to serve, and none had im- 
pressed him so much as liusMa, which is tin* only country tliat is great 
without having developed all its natuial resources; while the eminent 
qualities of the sovereign, his love of good, and (‘ven his youth, are an 
encouragement to those who aspire to serve him with constancy and 
integrity/ 

The answer to this appeal was an invitation to proceed at 
once to St. Petersburg, accompanied by o. warning not to 
allow the motive of his journey to be known and to let it 
be supposed that he went merely as a traveller to visit a 
country he liad not before seen — a hint on which he acted 
so successfully that his most intimate friends had no sus- 
picion of the truth, as appears from a delightfully character- 
istic letter that be received from the well-known Prince de 
Ligne, which it would be a pity to spoil by translation. 

‘ Lea glaces de la Neva ne couvriroi't jamais le Vesuve de votre 
eoBur et de votre esprit, mon chcr ami. La lave un peu suspendue 
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n*en coulera qiie mieux dans la petite maison couleur de rose ii votre 
retoiir. Vous verrez beancoiip de gens presque d’esprit, de beaucoup 
d^astuce et presijue nimablcS) et ceux qiii no seront pas comme cela 
bien mediocres. Vous verrez qnelques beaux restes de Ja grande 
Femme, qui savait bicn qu’il faut de la ikble et de la magie u un pays 
comme celiii-Ju, qui sans cela n’efet qiie Ic sfiuelette d’lm geant. Elle 
sav'ait lui doiinor do rciiibonpoint ct sc eervait dii niyUiologien Potemkin 
pour cela. Tons Jes deux vous auraient airnetilafolie. J’espore qu’on 
ne vous connaitra pas aasez pour vous aimer ou vous detester, Le 
premier cst du a vos qualites aiinables, et le second aiix grandes et 
essentielles qui liuinilient la canaille. Or le monde d’a present n’est que 
cela. . . . Revenez-nous bien vite; songez a la fable des deux 
pigeons. Je suis celui qui ne voyage pas. Vou.s ne screz pas pris dans 
Ics lilets, mais vous nous reviondroz boiteux i)cndant Irois ou quatre 
jours d’une chute on tniincau/ &c. 

Pozzo arrived at St. Petersburg towards the end of 1804, 
and immediately communicated to Prince Czartory ski a memo- 
randum containing his views upon the relations of Russia 
and France, quickly following it with others on the affairs 
of other countries, which so much impressed the Emperor 
that within three months ho was selected for a mission to 
Vienna, whence he was afterwards to proceed to Italy 
as genei-al commissioner to assist General Lacy, who com- 
manded the Neapolitan forces. 

En route he stopped at Mittau, in order to be presented to 
King Louis XVIIL, who was living ihove incognito under the 
title of the Comte de Lille, and by whom he was more 
favourably impressed than he had expected. He remained 
more than seven months among his old friends at Vienna, 
and there, immediately before his departure for Naples, 
he received from Prince Czartoryski the intimation that the 
Emperor had made him a ‘ conseiller d’etat iictuel ; ^ but he 
had scarcely reached his destination when the news of the 
capitulation of Ulra, followed by the battle of Austerlitz, 
determined him to hurry back to St. Petersburg. He had 
no sooner arrived there, in May 1806, than he wrote a letter 
to Czartoryski, giving his views on the state of affairs and 
the linos of policy it would be necessary for Bussia to adopt. 

* There were,’ he said, ‘ but two alternatives : either, in 

* concert with England, to endeavour to secure a peace oft a 

* solid basis — if Napoleon would consent to it— or else to 
‘ prepare resolutely for the struggle,* He pcanted out the 
danger to Bussia of the relations between France and Turkey 
which Sebastiani was endeavouring to establish at Consta^ti- 
irople, and in which the fatal weakness of ffir J>uck#6rth 
allowed him to be successful, propheigriftgtt»t dUy 
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come (fifty years later) ‘when the French artillery and 
‘ infantry would be found fighting with the Turkish cavalry 
‘ against the Russians/ 

In the autumn Pozzo, who had received rank in the 
Russian army, and was attached as colonel to the person of 
the Emperor, was again despatched on a mission of import- 
ance to Vienna, where he was to ascertain the real intentions 
of the Austrian Court and endeavour to determine it to unite 
with Russia and Prussia in a campaign against France; 
but by the time he reached the Austrian capital Napoleon 
was already at the gates of Berlin, and there was clearly 
nothing to be done. 

He was then directed to proceed to the East, to assist in 
negotiating a i^eace that should put an end to the war 
between Russia and Turkey, which the influence of the 
French ambassador at (Constantinople had brought about, 
and he was present at the action off Mount Athos, called 
the battle of Monte Santo, in wliich the Russian admiral 
Seniavin defeated and destroyed a great part of the Turkish 
fleet commanded by the Capitan Pasha, which, however, only 
led to ail armistice, as the negotiations for a treaty of peace 
were put an end to by flie news of the Treaty of Tilsit, upon 
which Pozzo at once returned to St. Petersburg. 

Pozzo di Borgo's conduct on this a^ion was in the 
liighest degree creditable to liiin. The arrangements of the 
Treaty of Tilsit were so much opp(»sed to liis own views that 
he felt that he could not, as an honest man, remain in the 
service of the Emperor to assist in carrying out a policy of 
which he entirely disapproved ; and this ho stated to his 
imperial master with perfect openness. The Emperor 
declared that there was no occasion for his leaving the 
service, and that his own friendship with Napoleon did not 
impose any such sacrifice upon him ; but Pozzo insisted that 
he could not be useful to the sovereign, and would only he a 
cause of embarrassinent ; that Napoleon, who had not for- 
gotten his old enmity, would be certain sooner or later to 
demand his extradition ; and though the Czar would be too 
generous to consent to it difficulties would follow on 
his refusal. 

According to Capefigue, who was an intimate friend of 
Pozzo, and probably heard it from himself, ho concluded 
his conversation with Alexander with these striking 
words : — 

‘ The alliance of your Majesty and Napoleon will be of no long 
duration ; I know the falseness and insatiable ambition of Bonaparte, 
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* At this moment your Majesty lias one arm held by Persia and the 
other by Turkey, and Bonaparte is weighing on your breast : free your 
hands first, and then you will easily throw off the weight on your 
chest. In a few years wo sliall see each other again.' 

But, whatever credit may be due to Count Pozzo for his 
readiness to sacrifice his own position and interests rather 
than be associated in policy that he disapproved, it would be 
more satisfactory if his conduct on this occasion could be 
attributed to any high-iniridcd objection to be a party to a 
nefarious scheme of rapine and plunder instead of to his 
deep-rooted aversion to and distrust of Napoleon. It is, 
however, impossible to take this favourable view when we 
know that, when tlie Emperor had fallen and the Bourbons 
were replaced upon the throne of France, he used his utmost 
endeavours to bring nboiit an alliance between Charles X. 
and the Emperor Nicholas upon much the same conditions 
as those agreed upon at Tilsit between Napoleon and 
Alexander for the aggrandisement of France and Eiissia. 

Pozzo, having received permission from the Emperor to 
leave St. Petersburg, went at once to Vienna, where he lived 
about two years as a private individual in the intimacy of 
his numerous old friends till he was pursued by the rancour 
of Napoleon, who deprived him of that asylum by demanding 
his expulsion, which the Austrian Government were afraid 
to disobey. Prince Metternicli, when informing him of this 
demand, pretended that the Emperor had refused to comply 
with it, but at the same time he begged him immediately 
to leave the capital. He at first received the intimation 
haughtil}", claiming his privileges as a Russian subject and 
officer attached to the person of his sovereign, and said that 
he must consult liis ambassador before he gave an answer ; 
but from the ambassador he obtained little encouragement. 
Count Sebouvalow, who had evidently got instructions, re- 
ceived him awkwardly and with embarrassment, declaring 
that he could not enter into any official communication on 
the subject, and ending, like Prince Metternicli, by recom- 
mending Lirn to leave Vienna as though of his own free 
will. 

He perceived that he was to be sacrificed to his all- 
powerful enemy, and addressed a somewhat indignant letter 
to Alexander, couched iu firm though respectful language, 
ofiering to resign liis appointments into his Majesty’s hands 
and asking permission to leave Europe, but energetically de- 
clining to accept the ‘ miserable position ’ that ICetterhieh 
had proposed to him. He owed it to himself^ he sikid;^ 
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‘ not to submit to any i^roposal unworthy of bim ; he could * 

* not forget tliat lie was born free jiikI a gentleman, and, 

‘ having sacrificed everything in order to remain such in 

* the estimation of his superiors and of his equals, no con- 

* sideration of danger or of interest should ever induce him 
‘ to descend from the rank in their esteem to which he 
^ felt himself entitled ; ’ and he wound up by assuring the 
Emperor that, whithersoever his destiny might take him, his 
Majesty might be assured of always finding in him a faithful 
servant, who had taken too great an interest in the glory of 
the throne and of the country which had adopted him for it 
ever to be ellaced from his heart. The day would come 
when all those devoted to the interests of Russia would 
find occasion to share her dangers, and he hoped under 
his Majesty’s auspices to co-operah' in her triumph. From 
the closing sentence of this appeal it would almost appear 
that he still entertained some liopc that the generosity of 
Alexander’s nature would prompt him to stand by a faith- 
ful servant whom he bad treated as a friend, for it con- 
cluded with the words, ‘Mon sort cst enlre les mains de 

* votre Majeste Imperialo ct je Tatiends sans inquietude ; ’ 
and if so, he was doomed to disappointment. 

Russia and Austria were both far too much under the 
domination of Napoleon for either of them to venture to 
disobey or displease him, and the nu.^wer that ho received 
to his letter was an intimatiun that the Emperor aceeiited 
his resignation, hut would ccutinne the emoluiueuts he bad 
been receiving in 'whatever country he dehn’ininod to 
establish himself. This gave liim no choice, and he left 
Vienna in the last days of 1810, though we do not gather, 
either from Capefjgue or from Iho Vicomte Maggiolo, 
whether he waited for the oflieial order for his expulsion or 
finally'' accej^ted Metteruich’s ‘ miserable ’ suggestion of going 
apparently of his own accord. He did not carry out the 
intention of leaving Enroi)c, which he had announced to the 
Emperor; he must have been conscious that he would be 
wretched if far removed from all that was going on, and in 
1811 he found an asylum in England, where he had found 
one ill 1797, and he remained in it till the course of events 
took him back to Russia. 

Pozzo must have been more than human if he did not 
deeply resent his abandonment by his sovereign, but with 
him resentment was a much less permanent sentiment than 
his passion for political activity, and, perhaps it should be 
added, his wish to aid in the destruction of his great countay- 
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man and enemy. Ilis old friend Lord Min to, being then 
Governor-General of India, was not among those to welcome 
his return to England, where, however, he was sufficiently 
well known not to need any introduction. Lord Castlereagh 
and Lord Wellesley were in the habit of applying to him 
for the information on the state of affairs on the Continent 
which he was so well able to give, and towards the end of 
1811, when Naijoleon was making preparations for the 
invasion of Russia, they made him the medium for convey- 
ing to the Emperor their wish to come to an understanding 
upon the resistance to bo offered. 

In a long letter to Alexander Pozzo informed him of this 
overture, and offered to re-enter his service ; but the Czai*, 
in reply, merely thanked him for the communication 
without inviting him to St. Petersburg, where his presence 
might, no doubt, be inconvenient if it became necessary for 
him to make peace with Napoleon ; but, when the invading 
army had penetrated as far as Moscow, Alexander became 
anxious for his presence, and urged him to lose no time in 
joining him ‘ by the quickest and s.afest route.’ The route 
by way of Sweden, being considered the most secure, was 
adopted by Pozzo, and this accidental circumstance led to 
important results, and to his own greatest diplomatic 
success, by enabling him to gauge the feelings to'wards 
Napoleon of Bernadotte, who was governing the country 
under the title of Prince Royal. When he joined the 
Emperor at Kalisch he was received with every mark of 
affection and reinstated in the Russian service, and, proceed- 
ing to give an account of his interviews with Bernadotte, 
expressed his belief that he might be detached from France 
by suggesting that the annexation of Norway to his Swedish 
kingdom would be the price of his defection. 

Alexander, after listening to all he had to say, was strudr 
by the importance of the object to be gained, and in a few 
days despatched Pozzo back to Sweden on an official 
mission with instructions to endeavour to secure it. On 
his former visit he had been a mere private individual, able 
to speak only in his own name, but this time he came before 
the Prince !^yal armed with the authority of an accredited 
agent of the Russian Government. His task, howerer, was 
by no means an easy one, as Bernadotte at first insisted On. 
receiving a distinct pledge that Norway should be given jbi) 
him, while Pozzo was not authorised to go fortbor tbiEW io 
offer a conditional promise, and to encourage the 
that this would be done; but, in the he ivw 
ilalirlfhne 
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saccessfal and carried his point. His description of Berna- 
dotte, in his letters to Nesselrode, is extremely aniusiiigf. 
The Mnce was, he says, utterly unlike any statesman with 
whom he had ever been called upon to do business — a man of 
undoubted talent, with manners that showed the revolu- 
tionary school in which he had been brought up, breaking 
out into the rages and the language of a ‘ muleteer,’ and of 
a vanity which made him believe that it was only by his 
gracious permission that the sun showed itself iu the 
heavens. It was well known that this vanity had made him 
entertain the expectation of being Napoleon’s successor 
on the throne of Finance, and in the strange letter in which 
he signified his acceptance of the Russian proposal he said 
tliat, ‘ although he had always been convinced that after 
‘ the death of Na[>oleon his eiiipin' would pass to the most 
‘ worthy, and although, ])y continuing the ally of France, 

‘ lie would have claims like the other lieutenants of that 
‘ illustrious captiiin, he nevertheless preferred the alliance 
* of the C^zar.’ He perceived which was likely to be the 
winning side, and to it he deterniined to attach himself. 

On the successful termination of his mission to Sweden 
Pozzo was sent to Eftgland, whence he accompanied Lord 
Oastlereagh to the hoad<iuarters of the allies, remaining 
in attendance on Alexander till, on the first restoration in 
1814, he was appointed to represent his sovereign at the 
Court of the Tuileries, and the volume of his correspondence 
lately published by his ni'jdiew Count Charles Pozzo shows 
that he was already as completely French iu feeling as he 
continued to be to the end of his career. Ho had not, how- 
ever, and could not possibly have, any sympathy with I’rince 
Talleyrand, then prime miniator of the King, whose charac- 
ter was in every respect the reverse of his own. He himself 
possessed in the highest degree the courage, which is so rare 
among diplomatists, and in which the other was entirely 
deficient, of expressing his opinions without oaring whether 
they were those of his employers or not, and on reading his 
con espondence it is impossible not to admire the fearless- 
ness with which he supported them, sometimes braving and 
incurring the disjdeasure of the Czar in a way that dismayed 
the more pliant Nesselrode and Capo d’Istria. 

From the moment of his nomination as Alexander’s envoy 
at Paris lie devoted his energies to the consolidation of the 
close alliance between Russia and France, which be believed 
to be essential to the interests of both countries ; and he was 
to a considerable degree successful, although not so much so 
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*as he hoped, as he never succeeded in getting the signature 
of the formal treaty he ivished for. The first step towards 
this alliance was to have been the marriage of the Due de 
Berry to the Grand Duchess Anna Paulevna, the sister of 
the Emperor Alexander, once the destined bride of Napoleon 
and afterwards Queen of the Netherlands. Whether the 
project originated or not in Pozzo’s fertile brain does not 
appear, although it seems highly probable, for he certainly 
took it up with even more than his usual ardour. ^ Neglect 
‘ nothing,' he wrote to Nesselrode in June 1814, ‘ to bring it 
* about. It is necessary and even indispensable. The peace 
‘ of the world, perhaps, depends upon it.' Both courts and 
both countries favoured the niatcli, though the Bussian 
Government was far more bent upon it than the French ; 
but the religious question, of which Pozzo at first made 
light, proved an obstacle that could not be overcome, owing 
to the disagreement of the sovereigns as to the period at 
which the princess should declare her conversion to Catho- 
licism, for the Czar would not consent to its taking place as 
long as his sister remained in Holy Russia. The correspon- 
dence tliat passed on this subject was^very curious, and gave 
Pozzo the opportunity of displaying amusing ingenuity in 
suggesting devices by which the difficulty might be removed. 
At one time the Catholic metropolitan of Mohilew was to 
inform the King that he had ascertained that the princess had 
a marked disposition for the Catholic faith, and that her 
marriage with the Due de Berry might decide her to proclaim 
it publicly. Next the Pope was to be appealed to through 
Cardinal Consalvi, who undertook to induce his Holiness to 
sanction the marriage, and the King was to allow the 
Grand Duchess a private Greek chapel, ^en laissant aux 
^ miracles de la gr^ce d’amener avec le temps la conversion 
‘ volontaire de S. A. Imp.' 

But it was all of no avail. Neither the King nor the 
Emperor would give way, and Nesselrode, in his private 
letters to Pozzo, confidentially expressed his belief that the 
stiffness shown by their Imperial master was owing to his 
doubt of the stability of the French throne. That a 
Russian princess, after publicly abjuring her religion, 
should find that she was not to be queen of France was a 
risk that Alexander was in no hurry to run, and he appa- 
rently wished the matter to drag on till he saw the Bourbons 
more firmly established than he thought them in 1814. 
Louis, on the other hand, being impatient for tSie 
of his heir, wished the Russian alUanoe to be eiHier 

VOXi. OLXXV. NO. OOCLIX. O 
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oluded or broken off, and with this view, on December 10, he » 
wrote to Prince Talleyrand, who was then attending the 
Congress of Vienna : — 

* I have given my ultimatum. I will not enquire what may pass in 
n foreign country, but the Duoliesse rle Beriy, 'whoever she may be, 
shall not cross the frontiers of Fnince without oj>enly professing the 
Catholic, IJoman, Apostolic religion. On these terms I am not only 
ready but anxious to conclude ; if, on the contrary, these conditions do 
not suit the Emperor of Ihissia, let him say so, and we shell none the 
less remain good friends, but 1 will treat for another marriage.’ 

Talleyrand’s letter acknowledging the receipt of this 
ultimatum is a perfect specimen of the art with which he 
always strove to maintain himself in favour by saying 
whatever he knew would be agreeable, and by flattering 
his master’s sense of his own dignity and importance. 
The King, be said, could not possibly do otherwise than 
insist, as a sine qua no}u on the conditions he had laid 
down in his ultimatum, and, proceeding to discuss the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the Russian marriage, he 
found that the objections predominated. He admitted that 
at first, when the state of Franco was iiisecure, he had 
thought a family alliar»ce with Russia very desirable. But 
now things wore changed ; Franco had no longer need of 
foreign help, and the King was n(»t now called upon to make 
sacrifices for such an alliance. The Grand Duchess in her- 
self was everything that could be wished, but her change of 
religion for purely political motives must encourage in the 
people that feeling of religious indifference which is the 
malady of our days. For the House of Bourbon to ally 
itself to houses inferior to itself was a necessity not to 
be avoided, since an equal was not to be found in Europe ; 
but, he declared, when the Hou»sc of Bourbon honoured 
another by its alliance be would prefer that it should be 
with one that acknowledged the honour rather than with 
one which pretended to an equality. Of the four sisters of 
tbe Grand Duchess Anna one Avas married to an archduke and 
the three others to little German princes. Shall Russia, 
which had never been able to place one of her princesses on 
any throne, now see one called to the throne of France? 
It would be too great a j)icce of fortune for her, and it 
would not be pleasant to see the Due de Bcriy placed in 
close relationship with a crowd of princes of the lowest 
category. 

After alluding to Alexander’s ambitious views and revo- 
lutionary ideas, Talleyrand entreated the King to contrive 
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•that the rupture of the negotiation should not be complete 
till the questions tlxat were being discussed by the Congress, 
were disposed of, as it would only add to the indisposition 
the Emperor was already exhibiting towards France, and he 
wound up by suggesting that the daughter of the Prince 
Eo3"al of Naples, whose marriage with the Due de Berry^ 
was arranged in the following year, would be a suitable 
bride for him. 

Count Nesselrode, who reached Vienna to take paat; in 
the Congress in the middle of September, announced his 
arrival to Pozzo in a letter which is a curiosity in its way, 
from its entire omission of all mention of the great ques- 
tions about to be discussed, and from the evident im- 
portance he attached to the private matter with which it 
dealt. 

‘ I must spcalc to you about some private matters, and although it is, 
always great questions tluit have attractions for you I believe that 
this will htill more be tlie case in one affecting a fair lady. Know,, 
therefore, that there is about to arrive at Paris Madame Phillis, actress 
and singer at the theatre of St. Petersburg, who, after the rest of the 
company had been sent away, remained in the service of the Court, 
and is still there. The Emperor lias {iiw»'ay8 had Icaucoup de bienveillance 
for her, and hU Majesty has ordered me particularly to recommend her 
to yon. Ho wislios that she should be considered as still in his service, 
and 2 )rotcctcd from the j^ersecution of the Theatre Feydeau, where she 
was formerly engaged. I bog you not to treat this matter lightly : it ia 
wore serious than might he, ihonghL^ 


It does not appear how Pozzo acquitted himself of this- 
delicate commission, and we are deprived of the information^ 
on more imixortant matters that would have been derived 
from his correspondence with Nesselrode, as a few days later 
the latter summoned him to Vienna, declaring that no great 
question could be settled without him. On arriving there 
he found France and Bussia in violent antagonism; the' 
Emperor was bent on carrying out his projects respecting 
the grand duchy of Posen, and had secured the support of 
the lOng of Prussia by promising that the kingdom of 
Saxony should be annexed to his dominions, and England 
and Austria were at first not indisposed to acquiesce in the 
arrangement* But Talleyrand, espousing the oause of the 
King of Saxony, offered a determined i^esistonce, conSue^ 
with consummate ability, and ultimately succeeded iadel^^ 
ing the latter Powers from their northern allies, aud Cbtfitui^^ 
the signature by Castlereagh, Mettemich^ and ^ ^ 

Secret Treaty of January 3, 1815^ whh^ bouud 
Austria, and France to stand togetl^. ^ ' iff ^ ' 
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Nesselrode had not received from the ambassador the ' 
assistance in carrying out their master’s wishes on which 
he had counted when he summoned him from Paris, for 
Pozzo disapproved of the Emperor’s projects in regard to 
Poland, and, in his usual outspoken way, not only pointed 
out his objections, but insisted upon them in such strong 
language as to offend Alexander; insomuch that he had 
scarcely seen him at Vienna, and was on the point of sending 
him back to Paris. He remained, however, at Vienna till 
Napoleon, after escaping from Elba, was approaching Paris, 
when he proceeded to Ghent, whither the King had retired, 
and found there a field for his activity — at once opening a 
correspondence with Nesselrode at Vienna and with Lord 
Castlereagli and Prince Lieven in London, in which he 
sketched, with his usual clearness, the position of affairs 
and his views upon the course it would be desirable to follow. 

Fully recognising the ineptitude and folly of the King in 
not having chosen to govern, according to the spirit of the 
Constitution, by means of a responsible ministry, and urging 
that this should be pressed upon him %vhenever circum- 
stances should make i^ insisted that in Louis’s 

restoration lay the oiily safety that was to be found for 
France. The country was, he said, divided into three 
parties — the army, which was unanimously in favour of the 
Emperor; the Jacobins and regicides, who, aspiring to 
power themselves, had need of Napoleon to exclude the 
Bourbons ; and, finally, the Moderates, composing the mass 
of the nation, who wished for a constitutional monarchy. To 
support these last the allies must therefore be prepared to 
eombat Bonaparte and the army, assisted by all the aid the 
existing Jacobin Ministry could give them. 

His arrival at Ghent had, he wrote, ‘ been hailed like the 

* apparition of an angel, though he had no pretensions to be 
‘ one,’ and among the persons he met there was the Duke of 
Wellington, who told him that, just as he was leaving Paris, 
Fouch^, who was at the very moment accepting the Ministry 
of Police under Napoleon, had made to him the curious 
piece of confidence that he was at the same time keeping 
open for himself the resource of treating with the allies. 
In addition to this Fouche sent a secret confidential agent 
to the King to tell him that he was ready to ^ se defaire de 

* Bonaparte ’ on receiving the promise of being maintained 
as Minister of Police under a government of which Prince 
Talleyrand would be the head. 

Pozzo’s comments on all this show how well he was 
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'acquainted with the wiles of the arch -intriguer, and how 
clearly he foresaw what occurred three months later. 
Fouch6, he wrote, is exhausting all the resources of his 
genius to secure a safe game for himself, however events may 
turn out. He tries to keep open an asylum in England if 
every hope is lost of continuing Minister of Police in France. 
He shows the Duke of Orleans the throne in prospect if it is 
impossible to effect a reconciliation with Louis XYIIL, while 
to the latter he proposes to replace him on his throne. In 
all this there is nothing real, but what is certain is that he 
is serving Bonaparte in every way that can be injurious to 
the allies, and that he is betraying him by views which can 
be useful to himself alone. 

The last lines of this report must be given in Pozzo’s own 
words : — 

‘Foiiclu' sees tlie war approaching ; as long aa Napoleon can main- 
tain himself he will remain a spectator of the strife; if he fails, 
Fouche will be seen appearing at the barriers of Paris to receive the 
allies, and to try to take possession of the Government, in order to turn 
all the events to his own advantage and to that o£ his friends. Till 
then nothing will be obtained from Fouche except intrigues and sterile 
coiniiuinications which, when the victory i^assured, he will represent 
as real services/ 

Pozzo was soon to find his own opinions at variance with 
those of his Government. Towards the middle of May he 
received from Count Nesselrode a memorandum for his 
guidance, containing the views of the Russian Government 
npon the attitude they wished the allies to adopt at the 
present conjuncture, and without communicating them he 
was directed to ascertain whether they agreed with those of 
the Duke of Wellington. The Russian Government wished 
the allies to proclaim that they were making war on 
Bonaparte alone, and that when they had expelled him And 
made his return impossible they would interfere no further ; 
the King should release the members of the Chamber from 
their oaths to the constitution granted by his Majesty, and 
would announce that a new assembly should decide upon 
one that would give satisfaction to the people of France* 
Pozzo di Borgo spoke to the Duke of Wellington in the 
sense of this memorandum, as though he did so of his Olvn/ 
initiative, but the Duke declared himself entirely oppos^ 
it. The existing charter contained all that was neceiNfaSiy, 
with some modifications, to secure eveiy reasonable^ 
and with France in its present state no&ing l)nt 
could result from summoning an assembly, dif w 
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composition was altogether uncertain, to elaborate a new 
constitution. 

Fozzo reported the Duke’s objections to the Bassian 
proposal at great length, and in terms so clearly indicating 
his own pai'ticipation in them that it provoked Count 
Nesselrode into saving that he wished, both for his owm sake 
and for that of the Bourbons, that lie was less ‘ crument 
‘ Bourbonnique.’ The Bourbons wore at that moment in 
the Czar’s black book. Upon Napoleon’s approach to Paris 
the King had fled with such precipitancy that the ordinary 
precaution of carrying away or destroying important public 
documents had been neglected. Talleyrand wrote from 
Vienna expressing the earnest hope that at least his own 
correspondence during the Congress had been placed in 
safety, as it contained matters that would not be agreeable 
to some of the allies ; but he had the mortification of learning 
that it had been left behind with the rest, and fell into 
the hands of Bonaparte, who thus became acquainted with 
the secret treaty of January -1, which had been directed 
against the ambitious projects of Bnssia and Prussia. Napo- 
leon, with malicious , ifleasnrc, forwarded a coj^y of the 
treaty to Alexander, to show him liow he was treated by 
those who called themselves his allies 5 but Czar declared 
his determination to adhere to the alliance, though his 
irritation against Louis, whos«^ minister was the author of 
the treaty, was so great that he entertained serious thoughts 
of getting the Duke of Orleans called to tlie throne on the 
expulsion of Napoleon; and this it was that made him 
resent Pozzo’s Bourbounique tendencies. 

The letter in which Pozzo replied to Nesselrode’s reproaches 
is one that it is impossible to read without a feeling of 
respect and admiration for the man who wrote it. 

' Tour letter/ he said, * lias greatly grieved me. I see in it, as 
usual, the proofs of your friendship, but unfortunately also of your 
conviction that my way of judging the affairs ol’ France is not approved. 
I have served and serve the Emperor with all the devotion I owe. to 
him as my master, my sovereign, and my benefactor. In the matters 
an which the orders 1 receive are positive 1 obey ; in those in which 
•my judgement is left free I act according to my conscience and my 
i^hta. 1 could certainly divine the intentions and write in the Bense 
,of them, whatever might at bottom be my own opinion, and thus secure 
favour, I will not say at the cost of truth (for I will not blame anyone, 
Ipr pretend to see clearer than others), but by a course contrary to my 
'own conviction. No ; never shall Pozzo have to reproach himself for 
such a fault : there lies in my heart a feeling that commands me to 
respect myself, and If I hud the misfortune to stifle it 1 i^ould no 
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longer be anything in my own eyes. I am accused of judging the 
Bourbons better than they deserve, but if ever there was a man who 
supported their cause solfly on principle I am that man. The Bour- 
bons are an institution and not a family, and I put all sovereigns in 
the same category. I am persuaded that Europe has need of them if 
it is to remain at peace, and that France, if it is to be free, cannot do 
witliout them.* 

Count Pozzo was the servant of an autocratic Government, 
little accustomed to view with indulgence any backwardness 
ill complying with its behests, and this letter gives a good 
example of the fearless independence which formed such 
a noble feature in his ehariicter. No personal consideration 
could induce him to express an opinion he did not honestly 
entertain, and he would not keep silence if he thought it 
^ would appear like a tacit acquiescence in what he dis- 
approved. lie seems, indeed, at all times to have felt an 
imperative necessity for giving a free vent to his opinions 
upon all questions that interested him, and he considered it 
the duty of a conscientious servant not only to execute his 
orders, but to state his views freely in every matter affecting 
his master’s interests, as he invariably did in the forcible 
language which he delighted in usiifg, and which often pro- 
voked the anger of his employers. 

According to Capefiguc, Pozzo was present and severely 
wounded at the battle of Waterloo \ but, however good the 
authority, it is difficult to believe that, if this were so, no 
mention whatever of it should be found either in Vicomte 
Maggiolo’s Life or in his letters to or from Count Nesselrode. 

From that time, or very soon after, Pozzo di Borgo must 
be regarded as much in the light of a confidential adviser of 
the King of France as in that of the diplomatic represen- 
tative of the Emperor of Kussia, and in the former clmracter 
Ills correspondence shows that his advice was uniformly 
sagacious in all matters relating to internal administration, 
and that he did his utmost to induce the sovereign to follow 
a course calculated to reconcile all classes of his subjects, 
without siifiTeriiig himself to be guided by the narrow views 
of the Comte ^ Artois and the extreme Royalists. He 
remained with the King after the battle, and it was at his 
instance that the proclamation promising pardon and con- 
stitutional reforms was issued at Cambrai; and haviiig 
secured this, to which he attached great importanci^ m 
proceeded at once to the Duke of Wellington’s, l^ad* 
quarters, where he arrived at the moment of the capitlilatioli 
of Paris, and found the Duke as anxions as Hmseif to ipSe 
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the capital from occupation by foreign troops. But Bliicher, 
of whose hardness and ‘ brutality * he often speaks with 
indignation, too much bent upon retaliating on the French 
for their occupation of Berlin to listen to any remonstrances, 
insisted on quartering his troops in the town where ‘ leurs 
Spillages et devastations font horreur.’ In his letters he 
constantly contrast? their behaviour with that of the British 
under the Duke of Wellington, whose conciliatory attitude 
does not, however, seem to have been much appreciated by 
the French, for a year later we find Pozzo, after again 
alluding to the harshness of the Prussians, writing that the 
English Government continued to act with much consistent 
moderation, but that England was to France ‘ un pole de 
‘ repulsion ; ^ that neither reason nor policy, nor even the force 
of circumstances, would ever diminish the bitterness and 
distrust caused by the rivalry of the two countries. He did 
not believe that there ever was a period when the two 
nations were more widely separated or when the two Govern- 
ments were less so. 

After Napoleon’s abdication at Fontainebleau in 1814 
France was allowed to retain the frontiers of 1792, and the 
territories conquered up to that time were restored to her ; 
but in 1815 some of the Powers, wishing to take advantage 
of the position to aggiundise themselve^’^ were unwilling to 
grant even the frontiers of the kingdom as they were before 
the commencement of the revolutionary war, and brought 
forward a draft treaty by which, among other extreme 
conditions, the cession to the allies of Alsace, of a part of 
Lorraine, and of other important provinces was insisted on. 
The draft treaty was submitted to Pozzo for his remarks, 
and he declared in his report that if the King were to consent 
to it Prance would be effaced from the map of Europe, which 
he believed to be the real object aimed at ; that Louis could 
not accept what was required from him without committing 
an act of political suicide; but, as in his position some 
sacrifices were unavoidable, there were concessions he might 
make and still have a hope of safety. He suggested, there- 
fore, among other modifications of the project, that the old 
frontier of the monarchy should be retained, but that the 
conquered territories annexed to it by the treaty of 1814 
should be given up, and that the occupation of the kingdom 
by the allied armies should be limited to three years instead 
of being extended to seven, as was proposed. Alexander was 
more disposed than his continental allies to act generously 
towards France, and, influenced byPozzo’s energetic advocacy, 
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•directed him to concert with the King in drawing up such a 
letter to him as might be communicated to the other 
Governments setting forth his objection to comply with their 
demand. The letter suggested by the Emperor appears to 
have been drafted by Pozzo with extreme art, so as to avoid 
awakening a suspicion of its having been inspired by the 
Czar himself, or even betraying a knowledge that he was not 
in entire agreement with the other allies. The King began, 
on the contrary, by expressing the grief with which, in his 
conversations with Alexander, he had hoard him advocate the 
proposals that had been made, though his knowledge of his 
Majesty’s generous nature prevented him from believing it 
possible that he could be irrevocably in favour of ruinous and 
dishonourable conditions, and he ended by a formal declara- 
tion that he would descend from the throne rather than 
become an instrument for the destruction of his people. 

The stratagem was completely successful : the allies durst 
not insist upon terms that would lead to the abdication of 
Louis and to complications of which the issue could not be 
foreseen. The compromise suggested by Pozzo was adopted 
as the basis of the treaty, and, though it may well be 
questioned whether the part played 6y Alexander was con- 
sistent with loyalty to the allies, with whom he was associated, 
there can at least be no doubt of the service rendered by 
Pozzo both to France and to his own Government, which 
acquired by it the predominant influence at the Tuileries 
that lasted till the fall of Charles X. in 1830. 

Prince Talleyrand necessarily became the head of the 
first administration of Louis when he found himself once 
more upon his throne ; but it w^as soon evident that it would 
not be easy for him to maintain himself long, and he en- 
deavoured to strengthen his position by inviting Pozzo to 
join Iris administration with any portfolio he might select ; 
but, although the Emperor himself favoured the arrange- 
ment, the offer was finnly declined, partly from his dislike 
of Talleyrand and on account of the precarious nature of a 
ministerial office, and partly, no doubt, because he felt that, 
as Eussian envoy, he could more effectually serve tlie cause 
of France, which he continued to do with a zeal and 
impetuosity that alarmed his friends Nesselrode and Capo 
d’Istria, who constantly urged him to show his French 
sympathies less openly. The former wrote to hims 
‘ beseech you, my dear Pozzo, to be impartial and imt tp 
‘ disguise from yourself the extent of your io8pon8il>il%«’ 
But to ask Pozzo to be impartial was to require of him An 
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impossibility. When he had once formed an opinion he was* 
not troubled by doubt or misgiving; he was perfectly 
indifferent to anything that could be urged in favour of 
views differing from his own, whether by friends or by 
opponents, and he must often have been an embarrassing 
agent for those who had to negotiate with other govern- 
ments, to whose opinions they were obliged to show some 
deference. Being convinced that the policy of Prussia was 
inspired by a vindictive hatred of France, while that of 
Austria was guided by a wish to w'eaken the position of the 
King, and so to keej^ open a possibility of placing the King 
of Pome upon the throne, he conceived it to be his duty to 
oppose those two Powers at every turn. 

Alexander had not forgiven Talleyrand for the treaty of 
January 3, nor for his inclination for a close understanding 
between France and England, and the natural difficulties 
with which the minister was surrounded not being lessened 
by the action of the Russian ambassador, his speedy fall was 
inevitable, and Pozzo di Borgo exerted all his influence over 
the King to secure the nomination of the Due de Richelieu, 
who had long been in, the Russian service, in which he had 
distinguished himself in the campaign against Turkey, and 
who might he relied upon for his Russian sympathies. Con- 
sequently, when the latter was appointed successor to Prince 
Talleyrand, Pozzo’s activiiy was rodouDled, and the two 
worked togetlier like lueiiiLers of one administration. In a 
letter to Kesselrode he wrote ; — 

‘ I am obliged to twiht myself about like a dog tormented by a swarm 
of flies : I, of all men the least of a couitier, liave to pay rny court lo 
the Duke of Wellington ; to urge the King lo be firm; to beg his 
ininistor not to allow himself to be discouraged ; to tell IVIonsicur that 
if he does not alter his system he ivill ruin himsoll’and those belonging 
to him, the •Jacobins that they are scoundrels, and the Ultra-lloyalists 
that they are madmen/ 

And this was scarcely an exaggeration. He was not over- 
moaest in his estimate of his own achievements, for we find 
him assuring his Government that, although they did not seem 
satisfied with the way in which things had been going on, 
they would not go on at all if it were not for himself. But 
the French Government also were so much convinced of the 
services he had rendered in the negotiations for the treaty of 
peace that a few months after its signature, in November 
1815, King Louis proposed to create him a count and ^ pair de 
‘ France,* with an annual dotation of 60,000 francs — an offer 
so obviously ill-timed, while the troops of the allies irere 
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occupjingr French territory, and while many arrangements 
had still to he combined between them, that Alexander 
refused to permit its acceptance by his ambassador, and only 
gave his consent three years later, when the evacuation 
decided upon at Aix-la-Ghapclle had been carried out. In 
tlie double character in which he must be regarded at this 
time Pozzo di Borgo was at least as much occupied by the 
internal affairs of France as by the ordinary duties of an 
ambassador, and there was a striking inconsistency in his 
conduct with regard to them. He recognised the necessity 
for the establishment in France of a liberal constitutional 
government, and he threw his whole weight on the side of 
those who were opposing the reactionary efforts of the 
Ultra-Royalists, who wished to replace the sovereign in the 
exercise of the unfettered authority possessed before the 
Revolution. But in all other countries where a spirit of 
freedom began to manifest itself he was ready to go any 
lengths in suppressing it, and he attended the congresses 
of Troppan, Lay bach, and Verona when the Holy Alliance 
carried into practical effect its doctrine of intervention on 
behalf of arbitrary x>ower by sanctioning the invasion of 
Naples and Piedmont by Austria and of Spain by France. 

When the Greek revolution broke out Pozzo at once 
perceived that sooner or later it would be followed by a war 
between Russia and Turkey, which might help the realisa- 
tion of his long-cherished scheme of alliance between Russia 
and France, of which the Ottoman Empire would bear the 
cost, and he found his Government well disposed to support 
him. In June 1825 Count Nesselrode instructed him to 
make a confidential but official overture to the French 
Cabinet, and to intimate that if France would give Russia a 
loyal and energetic support the Emperor might be counted 
upon to prove the high value he attached to the service. 

It was one of the last instructions Pozzo received from 
Alexander, who died before the end of the year, and for a 
time thf*. matter went no further; but when the battle of 
Navarino was followed by the war between Russia and 
Turkey, which Pozzo had from the first foreseen, the French 
Government, remembering the overture made to them ihiM 
years before, set themselves to consider the price they 
demand in return for the assistance they were zeady to 
render to the Czar. After much deliberation they resolywte 
propose to the Emperor a scheme of aHfence, 
only the partition of Turkey, but the reconsti^e^c^ 
map of Europe, from which HoRand aM 
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preservation of which France had made such efforts at the 
Congress of Vienna, were to be erased as independent states. 
It had not, however, been submitted to the Eiissian Govern- 
ment when the news unexpectedly reached Paris of peace 
between Russia and Turkey having been concluded at 
Adrianople in September 1829, and the favourable moment 
was considered to be past. 

When we remember the position then held at Paris by 
Pozzo di Borgo, the confidential footing on which he stood 
with the French (Jovernment, the absolute agreement of the 
Foreign Minister with his own views, of which he continually 
boasts in his correspondence with Count Nesselrode, there does 
not remain a doubt of his having been the prompter or real 
author of the project, and although its immediate accomplish- 
ment was interrupted b}’' the peace of Adrianople he was 
not the man to be deterred from pursuing his object. The 
equivalent that the French Government bargained for in 
return for the Turkish provinces which were to go to Russia 
comprised Belgium with North Brabant to the Rhine, 
Luxemburg, and Landau. The suppoiii of Prussia was to be 
purchased by the proipise of the kingdoms of Saxony and of 
Holland as far as the Rhine, leaving to France the part 
between the Rhine and the Memse; thf' assent of Austria 
was to be got by giving her »Ser\ia, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina ; and it was hoped that England might be ‘ squared ’ 
by the offer of the Dutch colonies. 

It is difficult to understand how it can have been supposed 
that such a gigantic scheme of spoliation, requiring the 
assent of all the great Powers, could be carried out except 
after a general war, but there has long been evidence, 
believed to be trustworthy, that in 1829 it was being 
matured by the French Government, and now we have the 
indisputable evidence of M, Pallaiii to prove that during the 
year that followed the peace of Adrianople till the fall of 
Charles X. in 18;10, negotiations on the subject had been 
going on between France and Russia, and had made much 
progress, all to the advantage of the latter Power. 

In 1829 the advance of Russia into Turkey os far as 
Constantinople does not appear to have been a part of the 
plan of the French Government. The Emperor was profess- 
ing the warmest possible sympathy for the kingdom of 
Greece, then iu the process of creation, but the fixed 
determination he afterwards expressed of never tolerating a 
large extension of it was not known, and it is believed that, 
according to the first French project, in addition to Crete 
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hnd the Archipelago, Greece was to have Constantinople 
and a great part of Turkey in Europe, with a popula- 
tion of eight millions. It is evident that this could not 
suit the views of the Emperor Nicholas, and consequently 
when the negotiations were resumed in 1830 the French 
Gf veriiment found that if they were to obtain the Ehine 
frontier by Eusslan assistance they must bid a higher 
price for it than they had at first intended. We learn 
from M. Pallain that they did not hesitate to do so, and 
that Europe was only saved from the convulsions which 
must have followed an attempt to realise the project by the 
revolution which precipitated Charles X. from the throne. 
M. Pallain’s statements may be accepted without reserve 
or hesitation, for he has been ‘ chef do cabinet ’ at the French 
Foreign Ofiice, and, writing after Jiaving free access to its 
archives, he points out in his preface to the ‘ Correspondance 
‘ inedite du Prince Talleyrand ’ that Pozzo di Borgo had 
never abandoned the policy of an alliance between Prance 
and Eussia, which had been begun at Tilsit, and that during 
the whole of the Eestoration his principal aim had been to 
carry it out. He adds : — ^ 

* It is now known tliat at the moment when, by tlie folly of the 
Polignac ministers, the revolution of 1830 broke out, the plan of 
M. Pozzo was on tlie point of success. France had the promise of the 
Rhine frontier, while Russia avail licence de pomser jusqu'a Con- 
siantinople ; and the expedition to Algiers, carried out in spite of the 
ill humour of England, is an indication that, in this system of alliance 
and partition^ France was to be admitted to a share of the Ottoman 
Empire.* 

Nothing can be more striking to an English reader than 
the open exhibition of regret at the failure of this conspiracy 
shown by M. Pallaiu and the Yicomte Maggiolo, who appear 
perfectly unconscious of its enormity, and who speak with 
complacent admiration of a project based upon the un- 
provoked partition of one great empire and the annihilation 
of the independence of two or three minor states for no 
object but that of the territorial aggrandisement of Fiance 
and Eussia. 

When we think of the storm of indignation that would be 
raised in this country if the Government were suspected of 
entering into an engagement so offensive to every feeling of 
public morality, we may perhaps hesitate before beUeving 
that our neighbours would see the matter difibzeutiy ; 
when it is remembered that the project, in qne8t^on^ utM ^ 
deliberately adopted at a time of profoimd peace; by 
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ministers, not of an ambitious conqueror like Napoleon, but^ 
of a legitimate king of the old French race, and that its 
failure is to this day regretted by such men as M, Pallain 
and the Vicomte Maggiolo, it may well be asked whether 
there is any ground for feeling confident that their country- 
men in general would be found more scrupulous in renewing 
it if they thought the opportunity favourable. 

Count Pozzo’s letters after the revolution of 1830 show 
how deeply he grieved over it, but, strangely enough, the 
event which thwarted him in a policy that would have 
plunged Europe into war gave him the opportunity of 
rendering the most important service of his whole career to 
the cause of peace. When the news of the revolution reached 
St. Petersburg the wrath of the Emperor knew no bounds, 
and he was eager to adopt immediate measures of coercion 
against the new king of the French, and it was chiefly 
through Pozzo that he was prevented from taking steps 
from which he could not easily draw back. 

The unconquerable aversion always exhibited by Nicholas 
towards Louis Philippe was, in the opinion of M. Pullain, as 
stated in the i>refacc already quoted, more to be attributed 
to his anger at finding his cherished designs against Turkey 
shattered by the revolution than to any devotion to the 
cau^ 6f Icgitiblacy, which, at the time of thw Ilestoration, 
Russia had been ready to abandon iii favour of the same 
Duke of Orleans who was now placed on the French throne. 
England at once recognised the new king; Austria and 
Prussia quickly declared their intention of doing the same, 
and Count Pozzo from the first had strongly urged upon his 
Government that it was only by a promx)t recognition that 
the tranquillity of France could be preserved and the danger 
of a republic averted ; but on the very day on which Lord 
Stuart presented his credentials as British ambassador Pozzo 
received from St. Petersburg an instniction, couched in 
terms of angry and unreasoning violence, which put him in 
a position of great embarrassment. He was orden^d to leave 
the embassy bouse as one belonging to a Government the 
Emperor did not recognise, to see that every Russian subject 
in France at once left the country, to give no passpoi*t for 
Russia to any Frenchman, and to announce that the iiicolour 
flag would not be admitted to Russian ports; and at the. 
same time a communication was addressed to London, 
Vienna, and Berlin proposing concerted action. 

Nicholas was not a master whose orders could be safely 
trifled with ; but Pozzo saw the disastrous consequences likely 
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to result from their execution, and he wi’ote to Count Nessel- 
rode stating the embarrassment in which he found himself. 
His first impulse, ho said, was blindly to obey his instruc- 
tions, but his reason told him to wait ; if the Powers were 
to act in concert, as the Emperor wished, it would be neces- 
sary to recognise, as the others were already doing so, and 
if an Mat were now made Russia could not recognise with- 
out a manifest contradiction. He had therefore decided to 
temporise till the Emperor had the whole circumstances 
before him, and then tilings should be done as his Majesty 
might direct. 

The delay allowed the first burst of the Czar's anger to 
cool, or the more prudent counsels of Nesselrode, who was 
absent from St. Petersburg when the instruction was issued, 
to prevail ; the order was not repeated, though it was not till 
four months after the revolution that Pozzo presented his 
credentials to Louis Philippe. But he had not waited for 
this to enter into unofficial communication both with the 
ministers and with the King himself, at audiences held with 
the utmost secrecy either in the apartment of the Princess 
Adelaide or in that of Madame de Moutjoye, one of the 
Queen’s ladies of honour, to whom the ^arrangement of them 
was entrusted. 

Even after Louis Philippe had been grudgingly recognised 
by Russia the position of Count Pozzo was one of extreme 
difficnlty, and required the exercise of all his tact; atone 
time he had to labour to prevent the French intervention in 
Belgium from leading to a rupture, and at another to allay 
the anger of Nicholas at the sympath}’- shown in France for 
the Polish insurgents. He had remained as much devoted 
to the interests of France as he had been during the reign 
of the Bourbons ; but the Czar did not share the sympathies 
of his ambassador, whose enemies were continually repre- 
senting him as too completely French to be a true Russian, 
and in January 1835, suddenly and without warning, he 
found himself transferred to the embassy in Loudon, which 
he and his friends looked upon in the light of a disgrace 
that was keenly felt. 

He arrived afc his new post at a moment little calculated t& 
reconcile him to the change ; the secret article of the Treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi, by which the straits of the Bosphorui^ 
and the Dardanelles were opened to the fleets of Russia and 
closed against those of all other nations, extorted 
Sultan as a blow against the influence of Great aud 

as a means of establishing Rassian predoininaii^ 
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stantinople, had receiitl}*’ become known, and the relations 
of the two countries were the very reverse of cordial. He 
had the satisfaction of finding his friends Sir Eobert Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington in office, the former as Prime 
Minister and the latter as Foreign Secretary ; but he did 
not enjoy it long, and when, within three months, they were 
succeed^ by Lord Melbourne and Lord Palmerston, for 
whom he had a profound antipathy, his residence in London 
became altogether distasteful. He felt that he could not be 
happy unless he got back to Paris, where he had spent so 
many years of liis life and ivhere all his interests were 
centred, and in 1889 he resigned his embassy on the plea of 
ill health. He was seventy-five years of age, and had well 
earned a right to rest : but rest was of all things that which 
he wished for least ; active work was as necessary to him as 
the air he breathed. He used to say that ho would rather 
die of fatigue than of ennniy and if ho had been allowed to 
retain his post at Paris his death in 1842 would certainly 
have found him still in harness. 

In private life Count Pozzo vras adored by those immedi- 
ately belonging to hiip, and was a universal favourite among 
all who knew him, a delightful companion to both old and 
young, a great and admirable talker with vast and varied 
knowledge, a steady friend, always ready to oblige and to do 
a good turn when it was within his power ; but lie has been 
accused of having been vindictive in his antipathies, and of 
having pursued Napoleon with a hatred that was not even 
buried in his grave. It has been affirmed in some notices 
of his life that, on hearing of the Emperor’s death, he 
exclaimed with ‘ vindictive exultation ^ that if he had not 
killed Napoleon he had at least thrown the last shovelful of 
earth upon his coffin ; but such stories as this may be 
dismissed as idle and malicious fables. 

In early life he had hailed with enthusiasm the move- 
ment in France which, in common with so many men of 
moderate opinions, he believed would lead to the establish- 
ment of constitutional monarchy, of which he continued to 
the end the consistent advocate, and he could no more 
tolerate the tyranny of the Consulate and Empire than that 
of the early Republic, but there is no reason for attributing 
to hatred of the man the animosity that was directed against 
the ruler and the conqueror. 

Heartless exultation over the death of an adversary who 
had long ceased to be dangerous could only proceed from 
a want of the generosity of feeling that was a distinguishing 
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feature in Count Pozzo’s character, and of which the 
Bonaparte family were so well aware that on various 
occasions many of them confidently, and never in vain, 
applied to him for his good offices in matters affecting their 
interests, and afterwards warmly thanked him for the services 
he had rendered. Among these were the Princess Eliza 
Bucchiochi and Caroline the widow of Murat, two of 
Napoleon’s sisters, as well as his brothers Jerome and even 
Lucien, Prince of Canino, at whose instigation the National 
Convention had cited him to its bar by a decree that was 
to send him to the scaffold, and his excisions in their favour 
in all these cases showed how little the recollection of past 
injuries rankled in his mind. 

The truth is that there was nothing small in Count 
Pozzo’s composition ; he was impatient of opposition and 
impetuous in the highest degree, and utterly unlike the 
ordinary run of statesmen, who pursue the course they 
believe to be called for by the interests of their country with 
a devotion perhaps equal to his, but with perfect calmness of 
temper. Pozzo di Borgo could not be calm or temperate. 
Every cause he took up he made his own, as if his very 
existence depended upon it, throwing# himself into it with 
a passion exhibited by most men only when personally 
affected, and thus he w^as often supposed to be acting under 
private animosity when no such feeling existed in him. His 
admiration for the greatness of Napoleon was intense ; he was 
proud of his country for having produced him, and he would 
never listen with patience to any attempt to underrate him ; 
but believing that the very greatness of the man, coupled 
with his inordinate ambition, made it impossible that, as 
long as he continued to reign, Europe could hope for peace 
or France could enjoy reasonable freedom at home, he directed 
the whole of his energies to his overthrow. 

The correspondence now published comes down only to 
the earlier period of his embtissy to France, but, if it is con- 
tinued, the volumes which succeed cannot fail to contain 
much of the greatest interest, for his influence over the 
policy of France, which was much greater than is generally 
known, was at its height in the years immediately preceding 
the revolution of 1830, 
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Art. II . — The Badminion Lihrarg : Biding and Polo, By 
Cai^iain Egbert Wiaii and J. Moray Brown, with con- 
tributions by the Duke of Beaufort &c. London: 1891. 

rpHFi Badminton Library, originally projected by Mr. 

Longman, and admirably conducted by the zealous 
personal assistance of the Duke of Beaufort, who has not 
merely given his name but the authorship of two volumes 
to the series, has now reached its thirteenth part, and may 
be said to form a complete eiicvclopiedia of the sports and 
athletic amusements of the nation. It differs from all similar 
publications, inasmuch as it is the work of men distinguished 
not only b}’' their rank, but by tlieir acknowledged personal 
supremacy in each branch of sijort ; and the literary ability 
with which they have given the result of tludr practical ex- 
perience to the Avorld certainly entitles them to an honourable 
mention in these pages. Tlio illustrations in each volume 
are copious and instructive, for, by the aid of instantaneous 
photography, they suggest to the reader a lively repre- 
sentation of every incident and attitude which occurs in the 
game. No people, since the days of the ancient Greeks, has 
been so devoted to athletic sports as the English ; )io country 
but our own could produce so varied and hi’ '’resting a picture 
of national sports ; and it is sc-ucely necessary to add that 
they never were pursued Avitli more ardour than at tlie pre- 
sent time, when they trcixch in some measure on the w’ork of 
education and rule the distribution of the social year. It is 
an age of luxury, but not of effeminacy, and we owe to these 
manly sports not a little of that energy and power which 
enables our countrymen to play so considerable a part in the 
affairs of the globe. We therefore select the last of the 
Badminton volumes which has been published, that on 
‘Eiding and Polo,’ for a few remarks which will not be 
unwelcome to many of our readers. 

The art of riding is separate from the history and train- 
ing of the horse. It is true that no one but a good rider 
can train a young horse thoroughly, and that qualities and 
knowledge which characterise an accomplished rider are 
essential to the satisfactory upbringing of the young horse. 
But, speaking generally, the rider and the actual horse- 
breaker, as he may be termed for our present purpose, must 
be regarded as two separate persons. Ninety-nine i)er cent, 
of those who ride never do, and never wish to, undertake the 
schooling of a young horse. As Xenophon, with practical 
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^gacitj, observes : ^ It is mucli better for a young man to 
‘ exercise himself in riding than to be a breaker of colts/ 
Fifty per cent, of those who ride are content to do so 
for amusement, health, or business purposes, simply on the 
road. In fact, riders may roughly be divided into thre^ 
classes — trainers of young horses, riders across country 
with hounds or race-riders, and the great general bulk, who 
may be termed, for shortness, road riders. The accomplish- 
ments and the qualities of these separate classes vary. Just 
as in angling the dry-fly fisherman is essentially an artist in 
his craft, while the fisherman who spends an afternoon 
catching perch in a pond is a fisherman and nothing more, so 
the race-rider — to take one of our second class — is altogether 
on a different 2 >lanc from the doctor who rides his rounds. 
On the other hand, to carry the comparison somewhat 
further, the ordinaiy rider should be much more an expert 
in his occupation than the ordinary fisherman. It is 
probable that large nunibors of persons who place them- 
selves on the back of a horse altogether fail to appreciate 
the great opportunities fc)r the exercise of skill which the 
most commonplace kinds of riding afford. The same fail- 
ing is visible among riders across country, more especially 
since hunting has become fashionable as an amusement of 
the winter. Every season men buy a stud of horses, and 
proceed to follow liouiids, who have next to no idea of 
inauiiging a horse, wc will not say with skill, but with 
ordinary proficiency. To go a step further, many bold 
riders across country seem to be quite devoid of the gift of 
horsemanship, and succeed in occupying prominent places in 
a run by virtue of stout hearts, good eyesight, and well- 
selected horses, rather than by reason of any skill as horse- 
men, Few indeed of the great band of cross-country riders 
possess this union of qualities — those of the courageous 
follower of hounds and those of the accomplished horse- 
man. In the w’ork the title of which stands at the head of 
this article the Earl of Suffolk, in the chapter on * Riding to 
^ Hounds/ has given a bright and unexaggerated sketch of 
such a rider, whom he well calls * the pilot ; * for on every 
band it is exactly this kind of man whom the rest of the 
hunt follow at a greater or less distance. Such was the 
late Lord Wilton, of whom Lord Suffolk tells a story 
characteristic of the apparently easy way in virhich this 
kind of rider follows hounds, and of that fine rider himi-i 
self: — . ^ \ ^ i ' 

* * “ Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! where do they find these drebdfdj f 
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I never came across them,** said Lord Wilton (the father of the present 
peer), with his usual deprecatory moan, on hearing, during a dinner 
at Egerton Lodge, some of his guests narrating their deeds of valour. 
No one had a better right to express such surprise, for, as far as the 
spectator could judge, Lord Wilton never went out of a canter, and 
never jumped a big place, though, however fast and far hounds ran, 
he was always with them.’ (P. 16.) 

Of the manner in which the *x>iIot’ managfos liis horse 
and keeps with hounds we have, as we have said, a true and 
graphic sketch. We can reproduce but a small portion of 
it here ; — 

* His horse never makes the semblance of a blunder, taking off 
always at the right jdace, Rj)rcading himself as he does so, yet witlial 
landing with liind legs well under liim, ready in a moment for a second 
effort should false ground or trap lurk concealed by tlie blacktliorn. 
Can this be the animal tliat, cro he came into his present owner’s 
hands, had the character of a bold but somewhat rash horse, and a trifle 
inclined to chance it both as to dist-mce and height of jumping? 
Endued with some marvellous instinct, our customer seems rarely, if 
ever, to come down to a big place ; as ho lands in each field the exact 
spot where be is to leave it r(*voals itself by magic ; tlie narrowest part 
of the ditch, the weakest binders, the lowest rails, lie right in his line, 
though falls are beginning to be numerous, and *8teeds who take some 
getting down may be seen galloping riderless or with besmirched head- 
stalls.’ 

This is the ideal which the young* Jiorseman should set 
before himself. It is only in England that riding across 
country is practised generally, and to do so perfectly may 
well be the highest aim of the rider. The skilful manage- 
ment of the horse, so to say, in the ring, has never been 
an object of the English horseman ; the manege has been 
always regarded by him as something below his attention. 
That this idea has caused English horsemanship to be 
deficient in grace is not in the least surprising, and it is 
certain that no amount of teaching will ever get rid of this 
natural characteristic. The fact is, that elegant horseman- 
ship is altogether a different thing from that strong riding 
which is necessary for cross-country sport. In the latter 
amusement there is a spice of danger, and there is a kind 
of practical object in the riding, which has a tendency to 
cause mere grace to be regarded almost as effeminate. The 
French or German rider who wants an object must seek it 
either in graceful horsemanship or in very skilful manage- 
ment of the horse, as one may say, in the ring. That which, 
is the object of the more skilful rider, to some extent 
becomes also the object of the crowd, and as years roll on 
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Ibe general feeling affects^ and must continue to afiect, the 
national horsemansliip. The way in which the main object 
for which the most energetic horsemen use their steeds 
stamps the character of the riding of a country is well 
exemplified by the style in which the colonial horseman 
rides: — 

* It is too common for those who ])reak horses to be rather desirous 
of sliowing their undoubted skill in backing and sitting a restive horse 
than in turning out a well-broken, quiet animal. Many a buck-jumper 
would never have learnt the habit had he been carefully trained to 
carry a saddle before he was mounted. 

‘ Often the horse is taken u]) one day and mounted the next, thus 
producing an inveterate buck-jumper, whose evil propensities will 
return after each time he is turned out to grass. 

^ Colonists ride very short, and either lejive a horse with a loose head 
or ride with their hands close up to the bit on cither side, an attitude 
^hich is certiiinly not graceful, but in which they seem able to main- 
tain an exceptionally firm seat. This firmness of seat is the great aim 
Avhich they have in view ; if ahorse falls, instead of falling clear of him, 
without, if j^ossiblc, letting go of the reins, a colonial rider endeavours 
to part company only at the last ])Ossible moment. The knee pads of 
the colonial satldle arc an assisUince in attaining this object, besides 
affording support when descending a steep hill. But many experienced 
riders are discarding the knee pads in favour of saddles made after the 
English pattern.’ (P. 

Ill this rough-and-ready colonial horsemanship on the 
one hand and the ingenious equitation of a French riding- 
master on the other, we have, as it were, the two poles of 
civilised horsemanship. English horsemanship lies between 
them : it shows, to some extent, a pleasure in the mere 
management of the horse, such as is the basis of French 
riding, but it is more largely influenced by the object of the 
best riders to gallop across country at tbe tail of a pack of 
hounds. In barbarous times, or in barbarous countries, 
grace of horsemanship is absolutely disregarded ; the main 
object of tbe rider is solely the use of the horse in as effective 
a manner as possible. A Gauebo or a Tartar cares nothing 
how he rides or what he docs with his horse, so long as he 
can stick on his back and make long journeys with the least 
amount of fatigue. But English horsemanship, though it 
unites to some extent a practical object with a limited amount 
of art, falls far behind that of ancient Greece. The civilisa- 
tion of the English horseman is visible most in the extreme 
care which he bestows on the wellbeing and beauty of his 
horse. This care falls under another head ; it is mentioned 
here because it is a notable characteristic of the horsemanr 
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ship of the age. For the highest union of pure grace and* 
skill in horsemanship wo must go back, as we have just said, 
many centuries. The best art and the best horsemanship 
were found together in ancient Greece. 

* The Greeks,’ writes Mr. Anderson, * were in the habit of taking all 
sorts of leaps, across ditches, 0”cr walls, upon and from hanks. That 
the rider should be able to pass over all kinds of ground, wild beasts 
were hunted by horsemen ; and to give firm scats and to teach the 
ready control of the horse, ^warlike games w'orc played. We have 
only to read of the various movements suggested for the cavalry, and 
for single riders, to see how highly trained were the horses, how skilful 
were the riders, in the days of Xenophon. The circles in the gallop, 
the rapid courses, and tlie sudden halts and sharp turns, the collected 
state necessary for the demi-pesaJe, all give evidence of a high state of 
the equestrian art. The Greeks were ideal horsL'iucn. Light, active, 
hardy, and courageous, they were eminently fitted for the exercise, in 
which they excelled. A touch upon the neck of the horse, an ea‘«y 
spring from the ground, and the rider was in the saddle, with a hand 
skilled to guide and a will to ceiitrol tho headlong course. Here w'as 
no shortening of stirrup leathers, no fumbling with etrajis and buckles, 
no struggle to reach a stiff and awkward scat that required the brace 
of rigid hands. In a time two thousand three liundred years before 
this, our day of perfect thing-*, wc find the horvse trained to the stiite of 
tho best modern examples; a bit, mild to the horse, amenable to its 
guidance, which can govern tho headstrong steed by severity; the 
spur, and a knowledge of its best uses. We find a strong and secure 
scat without tho intervention of stiiTUps. and a grace of bearing that 
makes us question tho advantages of any such aids to the horseman.’ 
(P. 220.) 

This quotation gives an excellent summary of tlie character 
of Greek borsemansliip as we ascertain it to bo, partly from 
delineation on sculpture, and partly from the literature of the 
age. A sounder, coiiciscr, and more practical 'work was never 
written than Xenophon’s 'lirTrifcij ; throughout the entire 
treatise there is seen that union of experience with theory 
which is the basis of every satisfactory work on such a subject 
as horsemanship. Thus, writing of the spur, he urges its use 
before a leap is taken ; ‘ for if,’ be says, ^ the horse does all 
‘ these things ’ — that is, takes these leaps — ‘ with an impetus 
‘ of his whole body, he will do them with more safety “to him- 
^ self and his rider than if his hinder parts lag either in 
^leaping over an object or in springing up and down/ 
What is it that is looked for in a good and trustworthy 
hunter ? It is chiefly, so far as jumping is concerned, that 
he should be a bold, clean jumper, one who, to use an ex- 
pression of the hunting-field, ‘ does not leave his legs behind 
rhim/ What is it, again, that causes half the accidents 
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which occur in the hunting^-field ? It is the half-hearted 
jumps, the dropping of hind legs into the ditch on the 
landing side, the want of vis in the leap. Thus, we see in 
this advice of Xenophon the very opinions which a good 
cross-country rider would now exjjrcss to one seeking his 
advice us a learner. This is but one instance of the prac- 
tical side of Greek horsemanship — in the same book there 
are further examples of it, and of the grace of horseman- 
ship ; but for the latter it is, perhaps, best to go to the 
descriptions which have come down to us in classic 
sculpture. 

The horsemanship of the Greeks united the two essen- 
tials of grace and effectiveness. It was not merely the art 
of the manege, it was also that of the hunting-field ; the 
skilled horseman was likewise the most efficient cavalry 
soldier, so that he united capacities which, except to some 
extent among the Romans, have always been separate. 
The Australian farmer and the Cossack scout are proficient 
horsemen, capable of great feats of endurance and hardi- 
hood, and they have iuiinense i)Owcr over the animal 
which they use. But they have neve); (devated riding to a 
fine art. The Greeks, at tlieir national games, regarded the 
skilful rider as a hero, and tlie worship of beauty of form 
and movement wdiicli characterised the age impressed itself 
likewise on the horsemanship of the nation. To a certain 
extent the same points are noticeable among the Romans; 
but it is clear that they were less skilful ‘ all round ^ 
liorsenien, to use a colloquial expression, than the Greeks. 
When -we reach the Middle Ages, the horsemanship of 
Europe appears on a single level : the character of the 
arms and of the warfare of the age necessarily tended to 
make horsemanship less graceful and loss brilliant, while 
the tournament and the tilting ring caused the manage to 
bo regarded as the highest kind of riding. There was then, 
no doubt, much skilful riding, but it differed essentially 
from that which preceded and has followed it. It was the 
riding of the modern military tournament; horsemanship 
was, as it always has been, and always will be, influenced 
by the object for which it was chiefly used. In England, 
sport is a higher object than arms. But in France and 
Germany the military spirit tends to impress on the korse^ 
manship of the nation a military character^ exactlj jbfae 
reverse of what is visible in this counta-y. i 

There never was any sort of riding less jP? 

done with a view to appearance than riding tlie 
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polo. Nerve, activity, and vigour characterise this game. 
Its introduction as an English amusement illustrates the 
riding of the people. It is true it has not yet become a 
general game, but it is now, in summer, an accepted amuse- 
ment among many riders. It has been played for centuries 
in the East. Chaugan, as it is called, was, for example, one 
of the favourite pastimes of the Emperor Akbar, the chief 
ground being at a place called Gharivali, about four miles 
from Agra. The ill-fated town of Manipore was also, in quite 
recent times, a place where it was played with skill and vigour. 
About 1854-5 it was played in Cachar, partly by natives 
and partly by the European tea-planters. In 185D a small 
European club was established in the same place. In 18G1 
or 1862 polo was introduced into the Punjaub and North- 
West Provinces, and thus it gradually w'orked its way 
all over British India. In England the first match was 
played in June 1870, in Richmond Park, between the Blues 
and the 1st Life Guards; in 1872 the Monmouthshire P(»lo 
Club was established. The game has since gradually been 
increasing in popularity ; greater skill has been shown in it, 
and it has apparently taken its place as a permanent summer 
game for many young, active, and well-to-do men. Its 
naturalisation in this country is a roiinirknldj example of 
the popularity of physical exercise among ihe Englisli 
people, and is characteristic of the love of vigorous horse- 
manship with, so to say, an object in view. Polo falls 
behind hunting and stceplechasing as regards skill and nerv(j 
in the rider, and it does not require the same knowledge of 
the capacity and the nature of the horse ; it is therefore in- 
ferior to them in all respects. But it has had an important 
effect on the horses of the country. It has produced a 
demand for small, sound, and active horses ; * a bamboo stick 
‘ and a pony quick ’ are the two instruments required by the 
player. The increase of this particular kind of horse — 
technically known as ‘ galloways * at the present day, though 
they differ essentially from the old-fashioned galloway, which 
was really a cobby hunter — has in its time caused the rise of 
a new kind of race meeting, at which i)ony and galloway 
races take place under a special set of rules. This latter 
and particular developement is not a matter of satisfaction : 
it has introduced another medium for gambling ; it has esta- 
blished small race meetings in many places where they did 
not formerly exist. It is of little use to regret this. Whenever 
the Englishman can obtain some kind of sport, it is certain 
that he will do so, whether it produces gambling or not. On 
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the oilier hand^ the increase of well-bred small horses or 
‘ ponies ^ has, no doubt, helped to improve a very useful and 
general class of animals, useful to the community at large, 
which is a matter for congratulation. 

Having made this rapid glance at the main characteristics 
of the horsemanship of the past and x>i^6sent, there is no 
reason to be dissatisfied with ourselves. 

* Except in the higher training of horses’ — we again quote from the 
Badminton book on Hiding ( p. iiJoO) — * the English are far and away 
llie best horsemen in the world. It is because I believed this, and 
because I felt the importance of better methods of training than those 
now employed in this country, that I have so often ventured to 
address Englisli liorsernen u})oii the subject of thorough schooling. In 
breeding horses, in rearing, and in caring for them, in racing them and 
in riding them across country, the Englishman is easily first. No man 
can drive like an Englishman, and there is no man wdio understands 
and appreciates the animal better. But there is one form of the art 
in which he fails : that is, in so suppling and uniting the horse that 
the animal is under immediate and certain control. He looks upon the 
ppnr simply as an instrument for inciting the horse to greater speed, 
and loses more than half o£ the control that one should have over the 
animal by neglecting that discijdinc of the rjiper’s legs which is not only 
a })owcr in itself, but is of the greatest assistance to the band. I have 
seen a Continental trainer, whose seat and awkward movements would 
bring him into ridicule in the How, do more with a young horse in an 
hour than the best horseman 1 have seen in England could do in a 
week.’ 

Of this we are sure — that no rules, however clear, will change 
the character of English riding so long as the object of it 
rtjmains the same as at present. Of teachers there has 
never been a lack ; in each generation a new book on the art 
of riding is published, the authors of some of which would 
hjive done well to imitate the brevity of Xenophon. In 
almost every one of them are sound rules for the young 
rider ; some are dull books, and some, like Sir Francis Head’s 
‘ The Horse and his Itiderj’ are excellent reading. The 
last of a series which, so far as regards the present century, 
begins with Astley’s ‘ System of Equestrian Education,’ is the 
Badminton book on Hiding, the educational parts of which 
are from the pen of Captain Bobert Weir. The advice given 
is sound and not difiusely imparted, but it is not new. None 
tbe less, it would add much to the pleasure of many riders if 
they would remember that by nine-tenths of those who hack a 
horse there is much to be learned, and that they may become 
much better horsemen by endeavouring to carry out ih prac** 
tice rules which they have read in the smoldng-^roo^^.^ ; 
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cricketer aiid tLe oarsman are carefully taught ; the horse-* 
man learns his business as he goes along. The oarsman is 
constantly reminded of his ‘ form/ but the horseman begins 
by riding about on a pony in his boyhood ; ho is promoted 
to a horse as he grows older, but in nearly every instance he 
becomes a rider with nothing but a little casual, and not very 
clear, tuition, probably from some confidential coachman who 
is not in any sense himself a horseman. Englishmen might 
become better riders if horsemanship wore more taught, 
though they will, it is certain, never as a race be graceful 
riders or very skilful in the manege. 

But if we fail somewhat in this single particular of the 
mere ornamental management of the horse, we can console 
ourselves with the knowledge that Englishmen have un- 
doubtedly brought the horse itself to a higher pitch of 
excellence than the world has ever seen, and its care to 
something of a fine art. It is sometimes said that wo carry 
the grooming and housing of the horse to a ridiculous 
extent. Every general system is sometimes, and in some 
particulars, exaggerated. But the tendency of the English 
system is only to causg the horse to be now and again too 
well cared for, which is a fault on the right side. It has 
also — which is even more important — caused this animal to 
receive more humane treatment in Great Britain than in any 
other country. This is a thing whi.-h cannot be overvalued. 
The brutal treatment of one kind of animal has a tendency 
to cause the same treatment not only to others, but to 
human beings, and the care which the horse receives, even 
if it be part of a general solicitude for all animals, is 
essentially a civilising influence. The i)erfection to which, 
as we have said, the horse has been brought in this country, 
is a matter of common knowdedge. The way in which the 
same thing is occurring in the colonies of Australia and 
New Zealand is characteristic of the English race. 

The horse was not indigenous in Australia, and the first 
horses which were introduced into that colony were shi2)ped 
at the Cape, and landed with the first consignment of con- 
victs in 1788. In the beginning of the century there are 
traces of some thoroughbred stock being imported ; the 
earliest record of a thoroughbred mare being introduced 
into Australia is that of a marc called Manto, in 1825. In 
1820 an Arab horse from Persia was brought into Sydney; 
in 1823, Sir Thomas Brisbane introduced an Arab stallion 
.from Bombay. 

The horse of Australasia is, therefore, probably by breed 
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a mixture of the English thoroughbred, the English half- 
bred, and the Arab. The Arab stallion imported by Sir 
Thomas Brisbane was used by the New South Wales 
Government for the purpose of breeding horses for the 
colonial police force. His stock was much prized, and he 
must certainly have aifected the general mixed breed of 
colonial horses. The increase of thoroughbred stock in 
the mother country naturally affected the horses of the 
Antipodes, and in 1 859 a regular stud book was published 
in New South Wales ; but New Zealand had no such record 
till 1862. Up to the present time the latter colony has 
imported at least forty-six thoroughbred sires from England. 
Of these there is distinct information ; if others have come 
into the colony, they cannot now be traced. It is doubted 
by some, however, whether by the introduction of the best 
English blood the horses of the Colonies have been greatly 
improved. The probability seems to be that there are more 
good horses, and also more bad horses, than there used to 
be. The introduction of horse-racing has naturally caused 
the best stock to be used for that purpose, whilst for general 
purposes the worst animals are good epough. ‘The common 
‘ horse of the country,’ writes Lord Onslow, ‘ is fast degene- 
‘ rating into a weedy little animal, which may be called tho 
‘ hobbledehoy of the equine species, something between a 
‘ horse and a pony.’ 

W eodiness is the characteristic of the refuse of the race- 
horse breeder’s paddock ; but tliese horses often have greater 
endurance, strength, and courage than their appearance 
w’ould at first lead an observer to suppose. The same writer 
seems to attribute this weediness to the increase of sheep 
breeding : — 

‘ When tliese colonies were first settled, and the native grasses Wete 
rich and abundant, they contained plenty of excellent sustenance for 
foals ; the young horses rapidly increased in bone, substance, and stature 
on tlie nourishing provender of the virgin lands.' But within a idiort 
time the superir^r commercial attractions of wool, shortly enhanced 
by remunerative prices for the frozen sheep, induced most home 
breeders to run sheep with their hoi'scs. The natural consequ^0e 
followed: the close-biting Merinocs and Lincolns devoured ^ tha 
most succulent and nourishing of the grasses, and the fiials that came 
over the ground after them were compelled to be extent with 
leavings. As a result, instead of growing rapidly, the foals tnaidf llt^e 
progress, and were stunted and weedy.’ (P, 186.) * ' * ^ ' 

Whether, however, the horse, generally 
really degenerated, seems to be doubt|al. A 
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and serviceable animals are constantly coming into use 5 ' 
many horses are exported to India; a class of hunters quite 
unknown in the colonies ton years ago has sprung up 
(incidentally we may observe that there are now eleven packs 
of hounds in New Zealand) ; and there are a quantity of 
thoroughbred racehorses/ Thus wo should be inclined to 
believe that not only has the number of horses increased, 
but also that their general quality has improved. There 
are, speaking roughly, a million and a half of horses in 
Australia to two millions in the United Kingdom ; and, in a 
land containing such vast tracts of comparatively unin- 
habited land, in districts where the luxury of the mother 
country has not yet penetrated, it is certain that the horses 
must be rougher and, in a sense, poorer. But the Austra- 
lasian colonist can now buy, if he wishes them, good horses 
of every class. This is a result which the colonists may well 
regard with satisfaction. One thing, at any rate, is clear — 
that the true breeding jdaces of the Australasian horse are 
New Zealand and Tasmania. The temperate and equable 
climate of these colonies makes them essentially suitable for 
horse breeding. The ^ry seasons with which Australia is 
often cursed injuriously affect the young stock, and produce 
bad grass and undersized animals. In the future, tlierefore, 
we look to see the breeding of horses carried lo a great ex- 
tent ill New Zealand, and that colony will, so far as horse 
breeding is concerned, be the Ireland of the Antipodes. 

We have spoken above of the care which the Englishman 
bestows upon his horse. It is, as ive have said, sometimes 
exaggerated ; but, speaking generally, care bestowed on 
animals not only contributes to their wellbeing, but im- 
proves the breed. A foal ivhich is insufficiently housed 
in its early days, which is exposed to cold winds, or is 
left without plenty of good food, never becomes a really 
good animal. A mare which has been well cared for during 
foalhood and her working years 'will, prima facie, throw 
better stock than one which has been badly treated during 
the early or the maturer years of her life. It is the inappre- 
ciation of these facts among English farmers — who, generally 
speaking, are the horse breeders of the country — which is one 
cause of many poor animals being in the market. It arises 
from one marked fault, which characterises the great bulk 
of the agriculturists of this country — a want of capital. 


* It is apposite to remark that an Australian-bred mare won the 
Queen’s Vase at the Ascot meeting in June last. 
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and a consequent wish, or perhaps it may be called necessity, 
not to spend more money than can be avoided. The thing 
must be taken as we find it ; but in a general review of the 
horse and of his rider at the present time the point capjiot 
be too strongly insisted on, more especially as the want of 
cai’e of mares and foals by farmers is in marked contrast to 
that striking solicitude which is noticeable among British 
horse owners for the horse in the stable. 

To write of this part of the subject at length would require 
many images of space, but there cannot be a doubt that the 
housing and grooming of the horse are carried to a remarkable 
perfection in this country. We arc so accustomed to see 
horses, as the phrase is, ‘ well turned out/ that we regard the 
elaborate care for the horse as part of our social economy. 
It is, of course, carried to the greatest extent in the case of 
racehorses and hunters, and there cannot be a doubt that it 
has helped very considerably to bring the English horse to his 
present perfection. The first, indeed, of four cardinal rules 
ibr the horse owner's guidance may be formulated as being 
that, the more grooming a horse gets, the better he will be in 
liealth and looks ; the second is, that he should have plenty 
of food ; the third, that he should have regular exercise and 
plenty of it ; and the fourth, that the stable should always 
be temperate and well ventilated. Stables, no doubt, are often 
allowed to get close and unwholesome, but the horse flourishes 
in equable warmth. If these four principal rules are worked 
out into details, they will be found to cover most of the 
ordinary details of horse management. Having thus briefly 
dogmatised in respect of the horse in the stable, is it possible 
to do the same in res2>ect of the rider in the saddle ? 

There are two main principles to bear in mind, which 
appear to include all subsidiary rules. In the first place, a 
rider should, to use a colloquial but expressive phrase, ^ ride 
‘ with his head as well as with his hands.’ In other words, 
there should be reason in his riding. If, for example, he 
continually remembers that the reins are intended solely to 
guide a horse, and that, naturally, the more a rider drags at 
a horse’s mouth, the more he will pull, half the difficulty of 
having not good but fair hands is overcome. Again, he 
must keep in mind the fact that a horse being an animal of 
habit, if he is often checked at a fence will become either a 
refuser or slow and untrustworthy. The rider will spoil his 
mount, conversely, if he rushes wildly at every fence without 
rhyme or reason, and the horse will become a rushing, dis- 
agreeable animal. These are only examples for the pa{|»ose 
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Qf shoTving that, as riding is largely a matter of common 
sense, if a man habitually uses his intelligence he will become 
a much better rider than one who never thinks of the why 
and wherefore. Secondly, he should make himself, as much 
as possible, a part of his horse. The ai^pearance of such 
a horseman has been described by Shakespeare with a force 
which cannot be surpassed : — 

‘ He grow unto liis seat, 

And to such wondrous doing broughl his horso 

As he had been incorj)sed and dcini-natiircd 

Witli the brave beast/ 

In other words, the horse and the rider should move 
together and in harmony. If the road riders of the Eow be 
observed, it will he seen that the secret of the best riding is 
this keeping in harmony with the horse, and that the cause 
of bad riding is that this is not done. It requires a firm 
grip of the saddle with the legs, so that the body from the 
hips moves in unison with the horse. Thus, if, for example, 
the horse stops suddenly, the rider who is not in this state 
of harmony with the horse is thrown forward ; if, on the 
contrary, his body is alive to the inovemtMits of the horse, 
his balance is preserved. For the same reason, ho is in touch 
with the mouth of his horse : he ‘ feels ’ it, as the pb^-aso is ; 
he does not drag against it ou the one hand, or lose all 
perception of it on the other. Tliere is, again, the loose, 
easy rider, the opposite of the si -if horseman. He is in 
a sense equally unskilful, for he has no control over his 
horse, and he is altogether out of touch with him. This 
* constant communication ’ between horse and rider is essen- 
tially and primarily to be sought after. The man who holds 
to this rule 

‘ has always a feeling on hia hoi-i^e s mouth, but never holds on bv' it. 
He can tell by the feel of his horse if he contcrn])Iates doing anything 
out of the common, and can nearly always forestall him wiihcmt the 
liorse seeming to be aware of it. He is always carried well and 
pleasantly. If his horse should by any means be startled, and take a 
jump to one side or the other, he goes with liim, and does not pull his 
mouth about— in fact, it would appear that horse and man were one 
machine, possessed of one mind between them. If many people who 
keep horses— it would be too much to say, who ride them— once got to 
understand how agreeable is the feeling of a horse going pleasantly and 
evenly into his bridle without pulling, at tlie same time feclincr/ ns it 
were, every motion of the horse, they would never bo satisfied with 
one that was not broken, and would try to keep liim up to tlic mark 
when once they really understood what riding meant.* (P. J37,j 
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, There may be some who think that to seek after skill in 
horsemanship is not a very worthy object, and that it is 
enough to be capable of merely guiding and sitting on 
a horse. But, after all, if a thing is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well, and to have an object of attainment adds 
to the pleasure of an exercise, whether of amusement or 
utility. Nor can the importance of all equestrian exercises 
at the j)resent time be overrated. They are the counterpoises 
of the nervous tension which is a characteristic of modern 
life. We may properly criticise the wholesale devotion 
which some give to them, but this is a natural and necessary 
consequence of their mere existence. The advantages de- 
rivable from them are far greater than any results of their 
exaggeration. They produce mental and bodily sanity. They 
must be regarded as the natural outburst of physical energy, 
activity, and health ; and if they are considered in this 
light, it is obvious that their cultivation and increase must 
result in a permanent national gain. 
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Aet. III. — 1. The Gentile and the Jeiv in the Courts of the 
Temple of ChrL^f. Translated from tlio German of John 
J. I. Dollingeb by N. Daniell, M.A. 2 vols. London : 
1862. 

2. The First Age of Christlanitg and the Church. By J. I. 
VON Dolltnger. Translated by H. N. Oxenham. Third 
Edition. London : 1877- 

Jh Alcademische Vortriiqe, Von J. VON Dollinger. 3 Biinde. 
Miinclien; 1888-181)1. 

4. Studies in European History. (A Translation of Vol. I. 
of the ijreceding work.) Translated by M. Waree. 
London : 1890. 

5. Die Papst-Fahehi des Mittelalters. Von Tgn. v. Dol- 
linger. Zweite Auflag’o. 1890. 

6. Prophecies and the Prfphcilc Spirit in the Christian Era. 
By Ign. V. Dollinger. Translated by A. Plummer. 
London: 1873. 

7. Declarations and Letters on the Vatican Decrees. By Ign. 
V. Dollinger. Aiiitliorised Translation. Edinburgh ; 
1890. 

8. Lectures on the Reunion of the Churches. By Ign. v. 
Dollinger. Translated by H. N. Oxenham. London : 
1872. 

9. Beitriige zur Sehtengeschichfc des Mittelalters. Von I. v. 
Dollinger. 2 Biinde. Miinelien : 1890. 

10. GesrJiichte der Morahtreitighnten in der Rumisch-Katho^ 
lischen Kirche seit dew. XVL Jahrhnndert . Bearbeitet von 
Ign. V. Dollinger und F. II. Peuscii. 2 Biinde. 1890. 

11. Ignaz von DotUnger: Erinncnmgcn. Von Luise von 
Kobell. Mimclieii : 1891. 

12. Recollections of Dr. Dollinger. By A. Plummer, in Vols. 
I. and ir. of the Erpositor^ Series IV. 1890. 

lyTANT men have attained eminence in history by being 
identified with successful causes. A few choice spirits 
have gained enduring celebrity by embodying in their own 
persons, so far as the movements they have originated are 
concerned, magnificent failures. They stirred the surface of 
theology, or science, or politics, like the waters of Bethesda, 
and having imparted to them a transient vitalising effect, 
they disappear, leaving the pool to relapse to its normal 
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stagnation. Ricnzi, Arnold of Brescia, John Hus, Savona- 
rola, Mirabeau, may stand for examples of leaders of that 
kind. In our own time the most illustrious instance is un- 
doubtedly Dbllinger. He gave both existence and a genuine 
historical raison d\Ure to the movement which rejected the 
Papal claim to infallibility, and his death robbed it of one 
great source of its permanent vitality. 

It may easily happen that the leader of a forlorn cause 
may possess more permanent interest than the movement 
with which he is identified, and have personal claims to 
fame wholly independent of such movement. Both the fame 
and fascination of Savonarola have long survived the curious 
asceticism wdth which his name is associated, and Mirabeau 
has claims to the recognition of posterity as an oratiOr and 
politician, apart from his failure to establish a constitutional 
monarchy for France. Similarly Dellinger has earned the 
esteem and veneration of the coming ages apart from his 
connexion wdtli the Old Catholic movement. As the greatest 
Catholic theologian and the most learned Church historian 
in (Jermany during the present centur}^ his fame is as- 
suredly secure, and would have been certain, even if his virtues 
and attainments had not produced their legitimate effect 
in bringing about a breach with Ultramontane Eomanism. 

A complete biography of Ddllinger is not likely to be 
forthcoming ibr some time ; we are compelled, therefore, 
to rely upon the collections of reminiscences, reviews, and 
newspaper articles which have appeared on the subject. 
Chiefest for English readers are the biographical data in 
Lord Acton’s paper in the ‘English Historical Review* 
(October 1890), and the five chapters of ‘Recollections* 
vphich Dr. Pluinriier has contributed to the ‘ Expositor * 
(Vols. I. and II. Series JV.). But of still more importance, 
though as yet untranslated, arc the reminiscences brought 
together b^*- Madame voii Kobell. They are recollections of 
conversations which the authoress and her husband were 
privileged to enjoy with Ddllinger for nearly twelve years, 
in the course of weekly w^alks in the English Garden at 
Munich. It may even be doubted whether the future is 
destined to provide us with more facts of a substantial 
interest relating to Ddllinger. His intellectual and spiritud 
life is of course contained in his written works, the more 
important of them being enumerated at the head of this 
paper. His personal characteristics, which seem to h$Lr$ 
exercised a peculiar charm on all who came within, tlto 
magnetic circle of their influence, his conversational poworSf 
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the routine of his daily life and studies, the outward settiug 
and adornment, in short, which contribute to the human 
interest as well as the beauty and harmony of a noble life, 
these we find amassed in sufficient bulk and variety to r^der 
an addition to them for purposes of literary portraiture almost 
superfluous. 

Dellinger was born at Bamberg on February 28, 1709. 
He was the eldest son of the then famous professor of 
anatomy and physiology. ‘ When the University of Bam- 
‘ berg came to an end in 1803,’ to quote Dr. Plummer, * his 
^father, who had been professor of medicine there, was 
^ translated to Wiirzhurg, where he remained for twenty 

* years, and then moved to Munich, which was not yet the 

* seat of a university, but became so in 182C.’ We are told 
that the young Ignatius began to learn Latin when he was 
only five years old, and commenced two years later the study 
of Greek. Dr. Plummer informs us that his father acquired 
the latter language in order to teach his son, because there 
was no adequate Greek teacher in Wurzburg at that time. 
Of his father’s Greek tuition we have the following anec- 
dote : — 

* The boy made mistakes in his exercises, and these tried his father’s 
temper. After a series of perhaps specially faulty exercises had been 
produced, the father threatened him that, unless the next was done 
without a mistake, he would abandon tli<’ attempt to make a scholar of 
him and give him the clioice of a trade. The boy never doubted 
either that there would be mistakes or tliat liia father would keep his 
word. He lay awake choosing his trade, and decided on that of a 
bookbinder. But the next exercise was free from mistakes, and the 
bookbinders lost an interesting apprentice.’ 

» In Madame von Kobell’s reininiscencps we have another 
anecdote on the same subject. Young Dbllinger used to be 
chosen by his Greek class mates to expose the ignorance of 
the university teacher. One day he got from his father a 
box on the ear because the teacher had complained to him 
that his son was in the Inabit of making grimaces when be 
was engaged in teaching Greek. 

. Of more importance, as indicating the future of the great 
theologian, is the statement that the boy used to accompany 
his mother to church with the utmost regularity. She appears 
to have been somewhat of a devotee, and while her devotions 
were protracted to long hours her little boy used to pray 
and abandon himself to the pious and poetical emotions by 
livhich Boman Catholicism endeavours to impress the suscep* 
tibilities of her sensitive members. This Pietistic direction 
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"of his tastes was further manifested by his ordinary occupa- 
tions, for, although Dr, Plummer informs us that ^ he was 
‘ then fond of entomology/ the predilection could not have 
been very profound, inasmuch as we learn from Madame 
von Kobell that ‘he often preferred reading books of 
‘ Catholic devotion and discipline to hunting after beetles 
‘ and butterflies.’ His father encouraged his thirst for 
knowledge partly by formal teaching, partly by conver- 
sation. Only upon all questions of theology the elder 
DoUinger was discreetly, and inflexibly silent. He used to 
reply to his son’s eager ‘ speerings ’ by such admissions as 
‘ That I do not know/ or ‘ That no man knows ; ’ but the 
outcome of this profession of nescience in one special 
department of human inquiry was to convince his son that 
theology was the entrance gate to wider knowledge. 

* I thought to myself when 1 was a hoy, if I learnt theology 
I should know and understand much, and the idea took such hold of 
me that I soon had no other prepossession than that of becoming a 
theologian. I thought, however, not so much of the clergy as of the 
])rojo.ssors of theology. I also chose that position as a basis of what 
was knowable, and I clicrished, like Socrates, the expectation of 
arriving by industry and application at the limits of human know- 
ledge ; but, alas 1 how far am 1 behind that which I then hoped to 
attain ! ' 

With her strongly marked Pictistic instincts Madame 
Dblliiiger naturally (uicouraged her son’s predilection for 
theology, which his father, however, qualified by adding to 
it the study of jurisprudence. At Wiirzbui’g he attended 
lectures on the history of law, by Professor Bren del, who 
was also — the remark seems worth noting in reference to 
Dullinger — the author of a w'ork on ecclesiastical law. 
Brendel’s readings were insufferably tedious, and, combined 
with his wretched monotone delivery, disgusted the young 
student with the study of jurisprudence. In after life he 
used to say that if he had gone to Berlin, and heard the 
lectures of Savigny and Eichhorn, he would probably have 
become a jurist. 

* It was during the early Wilrzburg days,’ says Dr. Plummer, ‘that 
he laid the foundations of that extraordinary command of modern 
languages which so distinguished him in after life. He learnt 
elements of English from one of the last remaining Beaediotinea in 
the old Scotch monastery at WUrzburg, and aniong the fii^ Engiidi 
books which he studied were the “Vicar of Wakefield and ibo. 
“ Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire.” The way in wfcidi Ui 
learnt Frenob, and probably Italian, is still Ktc^ intwai^,*rjf ' ' 
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i.e, he seems to have acquired tlie rudiments of those 
lanfjnagos from the Preiieh and Italian soldiers of Napoleon 
■vvlio were quartered at Wiirzburg. Three or four of lliese 
soldiers were billeted on his mother, who had to lodge and 
feed them. 

Dcillinger’s congenital idiosyncrasy and surroundings being 
what we have now ascertained them to be, it would seem 
superfluous to search for a special incentive to his life career 
as a theologian. The Countess Moutalernbert, how^ever, was 
persuaded that Bollinger’s devotion to a subject so closely 
allied with clerical celibacy was due to a disappointment in 
love ! A suggestion in more ludicrous contrast with the 
probabilities of the case it would be scarcely possible to 
imagine. One day she took occasion to sound him as to tlie 
^particulars of this supix>sed romance. Bollinger admitted 
that when he was a student he fell in love with a buxom, 
handsome girl ; but a rival, favoured by her fat hoi’, was a 
suitor at the same time; and, as he himself was nothing, 
and had nothing, an inward impulse irresistibly forced him 
to theology, wdiereupoii, he continues, in language whicli 
reminds us of Gibbon’s sublime renunciation, ‘ I sighed as 
‘ a lover, I obeyed as a son ’ — ‘ I resigned my love fan(*y 
‘ {Schiv(h')nerei), and the maiden marri^Ml the (pIImm*.’ The 
Countess was not satisfied wnth an explanation which seemed 
to place the attractions of theology so nearly on a par >vitli 
those of womanhood, and so, continued Bollinger, ‘ my con- 
‘ trary assurances that I was romantic neither iii early 
‘life nor since all w’ent for nothing. The Count(‘ss 
‘ remained convinced that it was an unfortunate love affair 
‘ that induced mo to adopt the calling of theologian. What 
‘ could you effect,’ ho added, ‘against the determined opinion 
‘ of a woman ? ’ 

Among other recollections of his earlier life Bollinger 
used to call to mind his first celebration of the Mass, and 
the pleasure it gave to his mother and gra)id mother. It 
is characteiistic of his relation to purely clerical functions 
that he adds, ‘ I thought more of them in the matter than 
‘ of myself.’ 

In the year 1823 he was appointed professor at the 
Lyceum at Aschaffenburg, and three years later, in 182G, 
lie obtained the post with which his name will always be 
identified, that of Professor of Cliurcli History and Eccle- 
siastical Jurisprudence in the University of Munich. 

We are here entering upon that period of marvellous 
literal^" activity on which his fame as the most erudite theo- 
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logian and ecclesiastical historian of modern times on the 
Romanist side depends. Later on wo shall have to place 
before our readers a general resume of his labours in this 
department. We have the less reason to consider the subject 
here, because, for a considerable portion of this Munich pro- 
fessorkl period, D()lliriger was busily engaged in elaborating 
arguments and formulating conclusions which more matured 
study compelled him to unlearn and disown. All his earlier 
works, whether on Church history or dogma, are to be read 
by the additional, often vehemently contrasted, light of his 
later researches, and hence his name continues to be identified 
with works — notably his ‘ History of the Reformation ’ and 
‘ The First Age of the Church ’ — which no longer represent 
his ultimate conclusions. For the present we are still engaged 
in tracing Dollinger’s mental and spiritual developement. 

From the year 1826 to about 1861 Didlinger was, if not 
an Ultramontane Catholic, at least favourably disposed 
towards that conception of the Papacy and its principle of 
developement. Sufficient causes may, however, be assigned 
for this inchoate stage in his mental progress. First, his 
own investigations into the broad field of ecclesiastical 
history had not as yet sufficed to *feupply him with the 
requisite arguments and data for the impartial determina- 
tion of the principles and results of this personal outcome of 
Papal growth. Secondly, his own mental powers, though 
originally virile enoiigh, had been overstrained and perverted 
by the excessive deference to ecclesiastical authority which 
is the bane of all Romanist ediication, and had not yet 
attained sufficient strength and independence for the calm 
and self-centred survey which he finally bestowed on the 
whole question of the history and modern policy of the 
Papacy. 

By degrees, however, Dbllinger’s Ultramontane fever began 
to subside, and the subsidence disclosed itself by a gradually 
more pronounced and critical attitude in reference to the 
Jesuits and their creature the Pope. Soon the modification 
of opinion manifested itself in overt forms. Thus in the 
year 1861, in the course of some lectures delivered at 
Munich, he speculated on the probability of a complete 
secularisation of the Papal States and the beneficial conse- 
quences of such a change for the Church itself. On the same 
theme he wrote to his friend Montalembert, * I am sorely 
^ dissatisfied : there is so much in the Church that has turned 
‘ out otherwise than I expected, and painted in the ros^ 

< of imagination, twenty or thirty years ago,* 
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In truth, Dollini^er had now come to perceive the seamy 
side of Papal as distinct from Catholic Christianity, especially 
the effect of its hierarchical pretensions on the conscience, 
freedom, and general wellbeing of humanity. Originally 
his conception of the starting point and evolution of 
Eomauism did not differmaterially from that which Newman 
subsequently elaborated in his treatise on ^ Developement.^ 
We find it set forth, firstly, in his ^ Rede fiber Vergangenheit 
‘ und Gegenwart der katliolischen Theologie,’ p. 24. We 
employ Mr. Oxenham’s translation : — 

‘ The Catholic theoIc\c;ian cannot but regard the whole course of the 
Church in the light of a grand process of developement, a continual 
growth from within ; not the growth of a tapeworm, but of a tree, 
into which the mustard seed of the Apostolic ago lias expanded. He 
cannot arbitrarily choose a period here or there and content himself 
wdth stud^’ing that, hut must investigate the Churtdi in the entirety of 
her outward life and liistorical contiiiiiity from the beginning until 
now.* 

This is not the place to discuss the theory thus set forth, 
with more plausibility than power, by Didlinger while still 
in the benighted stage of Ultramontane Romanism. Apart 
from the fact that he lived to disown — so far as it describes 
the constitution of the Church— the work from wliicdi this 
extract is taken, Hie doctrine itself lias leccived for all 
reasonable men its ratiocinative quietus. We need only 
name for English thinkers the wor]:s of Archer Butler and 
Dr. Salmon dealing with this subject. Indeed, the amount 
of logical argumentation expended on so obvious a paralogism 
from fii'st to last does not prepossess ns with a high opinion 
of the general average of theological culture either among 
Protestants or Romanists. Except among Pietists and 
fanatics, or thinkers endowed either with exorbitant powers 
of credulity or mental reservation, the doctrine of the 
Developement of Romanist Dogma on the lines of absolute 
and infallible truth must be pronounced virtually extinct. 
With the limitations before mentioned to intelligent and 
rational beings the belief is just as impossible as the most 
grotesque superstition which ever invoked the verification 
of the human reason, as the belief, e.g,, of our forefathers in 
witches, the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, or the efficacy 
of the royal touch for the king^s evil. It is contradicted by 
reason, by Scripture, by history, by science — by every 
authority, in short, to which civilised and Christian men 
are accustomed to defer. 

That Dellinger found himself compelled to take a modified 
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attitude on this question is certain. Equallj certain is it 
that the modification was of slow growth. Surveying the 
field of ecclesiastical history with an originally unprejudiced 
and ingenuous mind, with a profound conviction of the 
supremacy of truth, with broad human sympathies, and 
with a statesmanlike insight into the causes, mental and 
religious, as well as material and physical, of the pro* 
sperity or decadence of nations, he could not but take 
exception to the actual products of what he considered the 
doctrinal starting points of the Christian Church. That the 
many crimes and scandals of Papal rule — the horrors of the 
Inquisition, the immoral teaching of the Jesuits, the crusade 
against the Albigenses, the suppression of the Templars — to 
name only a few of the cases on which Dellinger himself 
was accustomed to lay stress — could be regarded as natural 
products of the teaching of Christ, was an inference too 
monstrous to be entertained for a moment by any sane man. 
The germs of which these transactions were the legitimate 
offspring might no doubt be traced to their real origin, but 
that origin was not the Gospel nor the Sermon on the Mount. 
There was thus, as Ddilinger admitted, a total lack of con- 
tinuity and consistency between Cliris^ianity and its Papal 
developement. Doctrines in their origin useful or harmless 
were unscrupulously perverted, so as to subserve the greed 
and aggrandisement of the Papacy. Indeed, all the advo- 
cates of the doctrine of developement, we may note in 
passing, rely upon a fallacious analogy. While the products 
of physical germs are inevitable and constant, there is no 
law of the growth of spiritual and moral principles which 
can determine irrevocably their ultimate results. Being 
themselves capable of various modifications, they are neces* 
sarily exposed to the countless perversions which human 
selfishness and ambition can bring to bear on them. It 
would be impossible for the most reasonable advocate of the 
doctrine of ecclesiastical developement to name a single 
germ, whether of teaching or conduct, which an unscrupulous 
sacerdotalism could not pervert and falsify. 

Dollinger soon came to perceive that in the historical 
evolution of the Christian Church there was a twofold 
developement — the one true, the other altogelher false and 
spurious. The first was exemplified to him by the Church 
Catholic of earlv times and the great councils ; the second 
was manifested by the Papacy, especially of late medisoviBl 
and modern times. The Doctrine of Developement, whose 
qpecial function it was to unify in an hwtmo^idm 
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growth the earlier and later stages of doctrinal evolution, 
had proved a source of disunion and violent partition. 
Thus there was a gradual sundering in Dollinger’s mind of 
what had once been a single undivided conception. His old 
ideal of an indivisible, beneficent, self-developing spiritual 
power was crumbling to dust. Papal Christianity, as it 
existed under the sway of the Jesuits, and sustained by the 
Inquisition, was nothing else than a diabolically gendered 
monstrosity. The causes of this perversion were twofold — 
the one general, the other special. 

]. The general causes were the worldliiioss and selfishness, 
the lust of wealth, power, and aggrandisement of which 
Koine had for centuries been the centre. To pursue in 
every direction this theme, to point out in each single 
division and ramification its ruinous results on the Church 
and Christianity, ma}' be described as the task of the 
greater portion of Didlinger’s life. Here his vast learning, 
especially his researches into the bypaths and obscure 
recesses of ecclesiastical history, found ample scope. We 
need only refer our readers to those volumes of ‘ Akade- 
‘ mischo Vortriige’ and the two large volumes entitled 
* Beitrago zur Sektc^iigeschichte des Mittelalters ’ to prove 
his indefatigable industry and immense erudition in this 
department of learning. Though he died ns hu had lived, 
a liberal Catholic theologian, few Prolestaiits, and not one 
single Catholic, could be named who have contributed so 
much to the controversy between the Papacy and Protestants. 
His works form an inexhaustible storehouse of facts and 
arguments on the relations between the rival Churches. At 
the same time we must admit that the general principles 
and main positions in this controversy arc not new. The 
mingled outcry of anathemas and laments over the simony, 
the worldliness, the immorality, the many-sided turpitude 
of the Rome of the Popes had re-echoed over Europe for 
many centuries. All that Diillingev himself could do was to 
reiterate the old wail and to demonstrate its justifiableness 
by fresh and startling revelations. 

2. More closely connected with his own opinions and 
the attitude he was destined to take in opposition to the 
Papacy were the special causes of modern Papal corruption, 
on which he bestowed particular attention and which may be 
summed up in the rise and growth of the Jesuits. In con- 
junction with his friend Dr. Keusch, Dblliuger, during the 
last ten years of his life, entered upon a fuller iuvestigation 
of this theme, which had always for him a profound interests 
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His researches took the form not so much of a general 
history of the order as of the controversies on moral questions * 
with which it was largely occupied in the sixteenth and 
two following centuries. The result of this collaboration 
was published two years ago under the title ^ Geschichte der 
‘ Moralstreitigkeiten in der Rdinisch-Katholischen Kirchc/ 
and consists of two portly volumes containing altogether 
nearly 1,100 pages. It may he described generally as an 
elaborate indictment of the order, and, regarded from this 
point of view, no more damning impeachment of a professedly 
religious society has over appeared in the world’s history. 
It is true that, as regards the main results of the inquiry, 
the work had been anticipated by Pascal’s ‘Provincial 
‘ Jx*ttcrs ; ’ but the Jesuitical arguments and immoral casu^ 
istry which Pascal exposed with all the brilliancy of his 
incomparable style, and the incisivoness of his keen wit and 
irony in his immortal satire, are here adduced in a narrative 
historical form and supported by documentary evidence set 
forth with the impartial cold-blooded calmness of State 
Papers. We wish we had the requisite space to place before 
our readers some of the facts and conclusions detailed in 
this remarkable book. We can only, refer those interested 
in the question to the work itself. No abler eoi^posS of 
Jesuitism from the historical standpoint has ever appeared. 
After reading it we are able to appreciate the new departure 
which the Order has taken b}' the promulgation of the 
Vatican dcci'ecs. We are also better able to understand the 
daring boast of Caramuel de Lobkovicz, one of their leading 
doctors : ‘ Tota Thcologia nosti-a nova est. Non multum 
‘ iemporis pordo in veterum libris legendis,’ 

The general result of Diillinger’s Jesuit researches — we are 
speaking of the years prior to 1870 — was to open his eyes to 
the startling potentialities involved in a weak Pope and an 
unscrupulous Curia governed wholly by the Jesuits and the 
Ultramontane faction. That they were capable of promuU 
gating new dogmas, unreasonable in themselves and deroga- 
tory to religion, constituted but a small part of their sinister 
ability. He knew that there was no intrigue too base, no 
falsehood too great, no machination too unworthy to be 
adopted for the accomplishment of their ends. From the 
moment when the question of the Vatican Council was first 
mooted Di'dliiiger seems to have had profound misgivings as 
to the result, and he grounded his apprehension on his rnkU 
mate knowledge of the frauds and falsifications to whieh 
Papal Borne had stooped in the far past, and the ntter 
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fiCTupulousness with which the disciples of Liguori were pre- 
pared to carry out their projects in the near present. 

We are now coming to the great crisis of Dollinger^s life — 
the supreme decision that was destined to affect his whole 
after career, and to form no small part of his renown in the 
coming centuries — the moment that was to test whether the 
love of truth or devotion to ecclesiasticism in its extreme 
form was the stronger in him. 

If in some fictitious narrative of an imaginary New 
Atlantis we found a description of a certain race of mortals 
closely resembling man in intelligence and opportunities for 
acquiring knowledge, which, numbering many millions, pro- 
posed solemnly and decisively to credit a single individual 
of their race — rather below than above the average of intel- 
lectuality — with the attribute of unerring knowledge, and 
with the power of enforcing such a belief on his fellow 
mortals by a special religious ostracism, we should un- 
doubtedly credit the author’s imagination with inventions 
as inherently improbable as a description of 

* Gorgons and Hydras and Chimseras dire/ 

Such a narrative, howcyer, in intrinsic and many-sided un- 
likelihood ranks infinitely below the central event in the 
history of Eoman Catholicism during the pr^^scnt century. 
We mean the calling of the Vatican Oouncil, and the 
promulgation as an article of faith of the infallibility 
of the Pope. The event has already become part of 
European history: it is a fact as undeniably certain as 
the battle of Waterloo or the Franco-German war; other- 
wise it is ,so unique in the world’s history, so alien to 
the normal procedures and beliefs of civilised humanity, 
that it seems to need some extraordinary hypothesis to 
account for it. Perhaps with the further advance of human 
culture and enlightenment for two centuries to come the 
historian of the twenty-first centurj^ in his retrospect of the 
nineteenth, will adduce the Vatican decrees and the procla- 
mation of the Pope’s infallibility as a curious and interesting 
proof of an epidemic aberration of the human reason, akin, 
e.g., to the insanity which initiated and sustained the Cru- 
SMes. As a verification of his theory he might urge the 
fact that the Pontiff thus credited with supernatural know- 
ledge and immunity from error never supplied a more cogent 
demonstration of his powers than the utterance of foolish 
asseverations or of feeble religious platitudes, that he never 
supplied from the superhuman light of his infallibility a 
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single illuminating ray to the many sources of human error^ 
that he never solved a single enigma or propounded a single 
new truth that might bear the test of scientific investiga- 
tion. 

But whatever be the decision of posterity on an event 
unparalleled in the religious history of civilised men, its 
influence on Dbllinger’s life and on the subsequent growth of 
his opinions was momentous. Yet it would be wrong to 
assume, as some writers have done, that his disruption with 
the Papacy was an extraordinary event, or that it formed a 
solution of the continuity of his mental and spiritual deve- 
lopemeiit. Indeed, our main purpose in the preceding 
remarks has been to place before our readers the intellectual 
and general evolution which rendered his resolute stand 
against the Vatican decrees a moral certainty. Everything 
in his past contributed to prepare him for the part he was 
now destined to play ; the direction of his studies, his apti- 
tudes as a statesman and a jurist, the growth and maturing 
of his personal character, his unswerving loyalty to truth, 
his ideal of the Church catholic as a spiritual power, his 
conviction of the absolute need of liberality and comprehen- 
sion in all questions of opinion, each« and all were factors 
which found in his opposition to Ultramontanism their 
natural outcome. Like Luther, whose supreme step of 
nailing his theses to the door of Wurzburg Cathedral was 
but the inevitable sequel of long years of intellectual exerci- 
tation and gradually maturing resolution, Dbllinger’s final 
breach with Papal Christianity was but the natural consum- 
mation of all his iirior life and energy. ‘ One often goes a 
‘ long way,’ he said to Madame von Kobell, ‘ and then sud- 

* denly and unexpectedly arrives at a point where one makes 
^ a halt because his conscience forbids him to go further. 

* So it befell me with this dogma ’ (the Pope’s infallibility). 

The history of this great crisis in Dollinger’s life is fully 

set forth in the collection of detached notes and letters 
translated into English under the title * Declarations and 

* Letters on the Vatican Decrees.’ It is an admirable series 
of pieces jusiificatives^ or, using the author’s own description 
when he projected the work, a well-ordered array of argu- 
ments and facts (‘aciem argumentorum et factotum in- 
‘ structam which places in the clearest possible Ught 
Dollinger’s position, and gives no inconsiderable insiglit into 
the intellectual character and mode of thot^bt of whksb. 
that position was the definitive result. The events to'wbxA' 
the book refers, and of which it presupposes knowiedgtvi^ 
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are too recent and too well known to render needful more 
than the barest summary of them ; and dealing as we are 
only with Ddllinger's life and liis personal attitude to the 
Vatican decrees, we do not propose to enter upon those 
larger aspects of the controversy and the writings they 
evoked — such as, c.g., the famous ‘ The Pope and the 
‘ Council/ by Janus, in which Ddllinger’s share as a col- 
laborator with others is not always easy to discriminate* 
We regard the book we have just mentioned, and to which 
we propose asking our readers* attention, as Didlinger’s own 
authoritative presentation of all the facts and arguments 
relating to the Council so far as they concerned himself* 
Their authority in the question appears to us increased by 
the circumstance that they arc documents drawn up and 
collected not in the very heat and hurrv of the controversy, 
but twenty years after the event bo which they owe their 
origin. To the future biographer of Dollinger or the 
Church historian of the nineteenth century they are indis- 
pensable. 

The succession of events to which the book alludes may 
be summarised as follows. We quote a few sentences 
from Professor Kurtz’s admirable compendium of Church 
History ; — 

‘Immediately after Pius IX. bad, at the centoi.ary of St. Peter in 
1867, given a hint that a general council might be summoned, the 
“ Civilta Cattolica ” (the organ of the Jesuits and the Poriian Curia) 
stated that the most jiromineut cjuestiona for discussion would be tlie 
sanctioning the doctrine of I’apal absolutism in tlie spirit of the Hull 
Unain Sanctaia VIIL and tlie proclamation of Papal infalli- 

bility. The “ Civiltu ” had already taught that “ when the Pope 
thinks it is God who thinks in him.'’ ’ * 

The formal summons for the (bmncil was issued on 
June 20, 18G8. Its object was stated as follows : — 

‘ the saving of the Church and civil society from all evils tlireatcn- 
ing them, the thwailing of the endeavours of all who seek the over- 
throw of Church and State, the uprooting of all modern errors, and 
the downfall of all godless enemies of the Apostolical Chair.’ 

But the real object of the Council had already been clearly 
divined, and it evoked a number of protests from every 
quarter. Among the rest, 

‘ Count Montalembcrt energetically protested in a jiublication of 
March 7, 1870, six days before his death, against the intrigues of the 


* English Translation, vol. iii. pp. 219-52, 
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Jesuits anrl the infallihility dogma which it was proposed to 
authorise.* 

Tlie organisation of the Council was itself a demonstra- 
tion of the impious farce it was convened to enact. 

‘Oflj^Ut prelates entitled to take part in tlic Council 767 made 
their appearance, of whom 276 were Italians and 119 bishops in 
pariihu.^^ all pliable satellites of the Curia, as were also the greater 
number of the missionary bishops, who, with th(*ir assistants in the 
Propaganda, -were support ed at the cost of the Holy Father. The 
(52 bishops of the I’apal States Avere doubly subject to the Pope, 
and of the 80 Spanish and South American bishops it was affirmed 
in ]{ome that they would be ready at the bidding of the Pope to define 
the Trinity as consisting of four persons. Forty Italian cardinals and 
20 generals of orders were ecjually dependable. The Romance races 
were represented by no less than 600, the German by no more 
than 14. For the first time since General Councils were held was the 
laity entirely excluded from all share in the proceedings, even the 
ambassadors of Catholic and tolerant Powers. The order of business 
drawn up by the Pope (against which Dollinger made a vigorous 
protest in “Declarations anti Letters,*’ p. 40) was arranged in all its 
details so as to cripple the opposition. The right of all the fathers of 
the Council to make i»ropo.sals was indeed conceded, but a committee 
chosen by the Pope decided as to their admissibility. . . . Instead of 
the unanimity rot|uircd by lh(> Canon Law in matters of faith a simple 
iiijijority of votes was declared sufficient. A formal protest of the 
minority against these and similar unconstitutional proposals was left 
(juito unheeded. . . • The Schema of the Church came up for con- 
sideration on May 10. The discussion turned first and mainly on the 
fourth article, about the infallibility^ of the Pope. Its Biblical founda- 
tion was sought in Luke xxii. 32 . . . but the main stress was laid 
on its necessarily following from the position of the Pope as the 
representative of Christ.’ 

If in any one respect the Pope evinced some rudiments 
of that infallibility with which he was about to be credited, 
it was in his conviction of the average fallibility of his 
clerical subordinates when solicited by bribes or menaced 
by the loss of their temporal interests. With a cynical 
disbelief in human virtue and consistency which can only 
be compared to Walpole’s persuasion that ‘every man has 
‘ his price,’ he, with his Jesuit coadjutors, employed every 
means that deceit, chicanery, or unscrupulousness could 
suggest in order to break down the opposition and carry his 
point. Professor Kurtz says : — 

‘ By seductive kindness ho won some, by sharp angry words he 
terrified others. He denounced opponents as sectarian enemies of the 
Church and Apostolic Chair, and styled them ignoramuses, slaVM ’of 
princes, and cowards, lie invoked the aid of the Blessed Virgin to 
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ward off threatened division. To the question whether he himself 
regarded the formulating of the dogma as opportune he answered, 
“ No, but as necessary.” Urged by the Jesuits, he confidently declared 
that it was notorious that the whole Church at all times taught the 
absolute infallibility of the Pope ; and on another occasion he silenced 
a modest doubt as to a sure tradition with the dictatorial words, 
“ La tradizione sono io,” an autocratic though ridiculous imitation of^ 
Napoleon’s “ L’etat c’est moi.’* ’ 

He even dared to base his claim of infallibility on a change 
of consciousness which he had experienced in becoming 
Pope. He said, ‘ Per Pinfallibilita, essendo PAbate Mastai 
^ rho sempre creduto ; adesso, essendo Papa Mastai, la sento* 
(‘ As to the infallibility, as a simple clergyman I always be- 
‘ lieved it ; now as Pope 1 feel it ’). This, from a scientific 
standpoint, must be taken as the most interesting psycho- 
logical deliverance that the world has ever known, though 
it is obvious that an assertion of a subjective condition of 
consciousness cannot be accepted as a proof of its existence. 
The only parallel that we can recall to such a supernatural 
consciousness is suggested by the Emperor Vespasian’s 
dying words in allusion to his approaching apotheosis — 

‘ I think I am about becoming a god ’ — though it is true 
this persuasion of a decaying and moribund sensibility was 
ironical. 

* On July 1 * (wc again quote Professor Kurtz) ‘ the final vote was 
called for in the gciieriJ congregation. There were S71 who simply 
voted placet, Cl placet juxta modinn — i.e. with certain modifica- 
tions — and 88 non placet. After a last hopeless attempt by a deputa- 
tion to obtain the Pope’s consent to a milder formulating of the decree, 
the 150 hitherto steadfast members of the minority returned home, 
after putting forth a written declaration that they must continue to 
adhere to their negative vote, but from reverence for the person of the 
Pope they declined to give effect to it at a public session. On 
July 18 the fourth and last sitting was held: 547 fathers voted 
•placet, and only two — ^Riccio of Cajazzo and Fitzgerald of Little 
Rock — non placet. A violent storm had broken out during the 
session, and amid thunder and lightning Pius IX., like a second Moses 
(Exodus xix. 1C), proclaimed in the Pastor ceternus the absolute 
plenipotence and infallibility of himself and of all his predecessors and 
successors.' 

Thus ended the most remarkable episode in the history 
of the Papacy during the nineteenth century — an episode 
on which a future of more widely diffused enlightenment 
will, we venture to predict, look back with wonderment as a 
stupendous example of human fatuity and impiety on the 
one hand and credulity and imbecility on the other. 
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The moment of the promulgation of the Papal decree was 
ominous and menacing. The Sinaitic thunder and lightning, 
in which Infallibilists detected a similarity between Moses 
and Pio Nono — the lawgiver of the Jews and the Papal 
puppet of the Jesuits — was evidently capable of a more 
sinister explanation. It was on the evening preceding the 
proclamation of this new dogma that Napoleon III. pro- 
claimed war with Prussia, in consequence of which the Pope 
lost the last remnants of his temporal sovereignty and every 
chance of its restoration. Moreover the political agitation 
thus set on foot had also — as such civil commotions not 
unfrequently have — a moral and spiritual effect; and the 
power of the Papacy in Italy among its most cultivated and 
enlightened citizens has, since 1870, steadily decreased. 
We may count it as one of the most striking examples of 
the irony of human events that the proclamation of the 
Papal Infallibility demonstrated nothing so much as the 
crass fallibility of its authors. 

We are now, by means of this brief resume^ in a better 
position to understand Ddllinger’s ^ Declarations and Letters,^ 
as well as to follow the remainder pf a career which had 
received from this crisis a new impulse as well as in many 
respects a new form. 

The first document in the book is entitled ^ Considerations 
^ for the Bishops of the Council respecting the Doctrine of 
* Papal Infallibility.’ It consists of a series of learned and 
well-reasoned arguments demonstrating, in opposition to the 
daring assertions of the Jesuits, that Papal infallibility in the 
sense in which it was proclaimed by the Vatican decrees had 
always been unknown in the Church. Among other con- 
vincing arguments establishing this position we select the 
following : — 

§ 3. ^ In the writings of the ecclesiastical Fathers who treat 
of the rule of Faith and the authority of the Church — viz, in the 
writings of Tertuilian, Cyprian, Augustine, Gennadius, and Vincent 
of Lerins — no reference is ever made to the judgement of the Romieh 
See or to the decisions of the Popes, nor is it mentioned that there 
existed such a simple means of abruptly terminating doctrinal disputes 
as the consulting of the infallible Papal dictum. All these Fathers 
only know of the traditions of the Church witli the three coaditioiiB 
and marks of genuineness — viz. universality, antiquity, and general 
consent.* 

This may stand as an example of Dbllinger^a tiegalifw 
proofs on the question ; the following i# as 
proof as anything can well be ?— ^ I ; 
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§ 13. ‘Pope Ilonoriiis was coiKlemnrd at the Sixth General 
Council on tlie charpe of heresy. This condemnation was at once 
accepted by the wiiolo Church without the slightest oj^position. His 
snccessjor sanctioned and signed it. No one, with the single exception 
of Anastasius Ilihliothccarius, offered a \yim] in his defence, and no one 
appealed to the infallibility of the Popes in matters of faith. It is as 
clear as day that at that time the conception of such an infallibility 
was a tiling totally unknown to the -whole Christian world.* 

These are fair specimens of a chain of ratiocination con- 
sisting altogether of twenty-six strongly welded and con- 
joined links, each of them a fair, solidly based, and learnedly 
attested argument, the cumulative foiec of which no un- 
prejudiced reader would, in onr opinion, be able to withstand. 

But Ddllinger is not satisfied with proving the novelty and 
untraditional character of the new dogma ; he attacks in 
other declarations and letters everything pertainijig to the 
Council — the Jesuit intrigues and machinations which sug- 
gested it, the manner of convening it — the ‘ muzzling order * 
by which the Pope and the Jesuits were determined to stifle 
and crush all opposition to the infallibility decree. On this 
last point of the servile passivity to which the Council was 
ultimately reduced Dcfllinger delivers himself with merited 
severity. In a letter to Arclibishop von Schorr ho sny * (p. i)(i) — 

‘In the whole history of the Church am' Ug tl josc Coun^.ils lliat liavc 
the reputation of being universal I am only aware of one at which, as 
at the recent Council, the men in power prevented a thorough disenssion 
of tradition, and that is the Second Council of Kpliesus in 4 li) a.d. 
There at the so-calicd liobber Synod, it took place with \ iolence and 
tumultuous tyranny ; at the Vatican Council it was tlie order of busi- 
ness imposed on the assembly, the Papal eoniniission, and tlie will of 
the majority that did not siitfer a proper and thorough examination, 
which, it is true, would have brouglit some very troublesome and 
di^igreeable things to light, but it -would have also preserved the 
Church from a confusion -N\hicli seems lamentable even in your eyes. 

. . . A Council is only tlieologically “free ” when there is a lh*c e.va- 
mination and discussion of all scrujdes and dilliculties, and when the 
objections are admitted and examined according to the rules ro(|uircd 
by the ascertainment of tradition.’ 

He falls foul both of the intellectual capacity and ethical 
fitness of the majority of the bishops. 

‘That to this end (free examination of tradition) not even the moat 
modest beginning has been nuuh', and that indeed the immense 
majority of bishops from the Pomaii countries lacked either the will 
or the proper discernment for .separating truth from falsehood, right 
from wrong, is prov-cl by the writings -which have appeared in Italy, 
and which have been distributed in L’onie— as, e.g., those of Ghilardi 
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the Dominican and Bishop of Mondovi. This is also further proved 
by the fact that hundreds of these bishops could, without blushing, 
appeal to the inviolable authority of Alphonso Liguori.' 

We have quoted this passage at length because it sum- 
marises Dellinger’s tone and method of reasoning on this 
subject, and sets forth with a justifiable sceva indignatio 
some of his weightiest arguments. 

But while it is impossible to deny either the learning or 
ratiocinative force of Dbllinger’s argument, and while fully 
conceding that as a Catholic he had hardly any resource but 
to pursue this line of reasoning, we may be permitted to 
point out tliat he relies too exclusively on antiquity, tradition, 
and precedent in issues capable of decision on wholly in- 
trinsic and independent grounds. He does not realise 
with sufiicient distinctness the inevitable tendency of all 
hierarchical pretension to undermine the intellect, the 
veracity of conscience, the sense of responsibility, of all 
who submit to its thraldom ; and the consequent need of 
opposing its claims long before they have attained their 
climax of aggressiveness. For centuries the discipline of 
Ilomanism had been based on the oomplcte surrender of 
the reason and conscience of its votaries. Some of the 
most prominent of its dogmas appear to have been devised 
and put forward wdth the express object of insisting on 
such a surrender. Indeed, they demand not only the sub- 
jugation of the reason, but the suppression or denial of the 
elementary facts of consciousness. In common with most 
thinkers nurtured on Eoiiianism or other ecclesiasticisms, 
Didlinger did not perceive that the most rudimentary stage 
of this self-surrender is pregnant with mischief. The aban- 
donment of a man’s faculties, the evidence of his senses, the 
outcome of his experience is i]^so facto the abandonment of 
his veracity. The very attempt to discuss ‘ the nicely cal- 
‘ culated less or more ’ of such a surrender is prejudicial to 
honesty and an invasion of the supremest and most inalien- 
able duties of humanity. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the history of the Vatican 
decrees than the almost complete unanimity with whic& they 
were accepted. The dissidents bore a scarcely larger pro- 
portion to the acquiescent majority than one in ten thousand. 
In truth, the whole method and training of Bomanism, the 
passive acceptance of startling and contradictory dogmas^ 
such as that of the Immaculate Conception, the aurt^der, 
implied by them in varying proportion of the clearest dMiesw 
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ininations of tlio senses and tbo most cogent conclusions of 
the reason, had prepared the Church for this last and most 
fatuous dogma of all. 

Ddllinger used to say that the infallibility of the Pope had 
been accepted in earlier times as a pious opinion, but never 
as a dogma (‘ eine Meinung; aber nie ein Dogma *), adding, 
^ And wiiat a gulf exists between an opinion and an article of 
‘ faith ! ’ Few theologians would probably dispute the existence 
of such a gulf ; but few philosophers could be found who 
would not add that, as representing a psychological process 
in the mind of the individual believer, the chasm between 
an opinion and a dogma is not impassable ; nay, more, they 
would probably insist that a dogma might be only an 
opinion /wZ/y growUy attested, and confirmed, i.e. by repeated 
assent, until, like other human beliefs, it assumes the aspect 
of undeniable truth. At any rate, our astonishment need 
not be overwhelming that men who had long cherished the 
opinion of the Pope’s infallibility found no insuperable 
obstacle in accepting a dogma which gave that opinion a 
pronounced and undeniable form. 

Returning now to^ the events in Dbllinger’s life which 
followed the Vatican Council, the decree of the Pope's 
infallibility was promulgated, we have seen cn July 18, 
1870. It was at once followed by the outburst oi‘ the storm 
of which it had long been the «jt*uciuting and menacing 
nucleus. ‘In the beginniug of August’ — we again quote 
Professor Kurtz — ‘ the hitherto exemplary Catholic Professor 
‘ Michelis, of Braunsberg, issued a public charge against 
‘ Pius IX. as a heretic and devourer of the Cburch, and 
‘by the end of August several distinguished theologians 
‘ (Dollinger and Friedericli of Munich among the rest) joined 
‘ him at Nuremberg in making a x^ublic declaration that the 
‘ Vatican Conuv il could not be regarded as (ecumenical nor 
‘ its new dogma as a Catholic doctrine.’ This statement was 
subscribed by foi'ty-four Catholic i>rofossors of Munich, with 
the rector at their head, but without the theologians. 
Similarly several Catholic teachers in Breslau, Freiburg, 
Wurzburg, and Berne jn'otesled, and still more energeti- 
cally a gathering of Catholic laymen at Kdnigswinter. The 
Bonn professors, Reusch, Langen, Hilgers, and Knoodt, 
also refused to subscribe the Council decrees at the call of 
their bishop. At Munich the archbishop, on October ,20, 
sent a letter to the Faculty of Theolog}", calling on its 
professors to submit to the Vatican decrees, and threatening 
them, in case of refusal, with ecclesiastical penalties. All 
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submitted, with the exception of the two most eminent and 
learned of them all, Dollinger and Friederich. On January 4, 
1871, the archbishop addressed himself to Dollinger, re- 
quiring liis explicit avowal of assent to or dissent from the 
decrees of the Council. After some correspondence, con- 
tinuing up to March, Diillinger, in a very remarkable letter, 
from which wc have already made an extract, expressed his 
non possumuH in the following firm and dignified terms ; — 

* As Christian, as theologian, as historian, as citizen, I cannot accept 
this doctrine. I cannot do so as a Christian because it is incompatible 
with the spirit of the Gospel and with the lucid sayings of Christ and 
the Apostles; it simply wishes to establish the kingdom of this world, 
which Christ declined to do, and to possess the sovereignty over the 
congregations, which Peter refused for everyone else as well as for 
himself. 1 cannot do so as a theologian because the whole genuine 
tradition of the Church stJinds irreconcilably opposed to it. I cannot 
do so as an histoiian because as such 1 know that the persistent 
endeavour to realise this theory of a universal sovereignty lias cost 
Europe streams of blood, distracted and ruined whole countries, shaken 
to its foundations the beautiful organic edifice of the constitution of the 
(ddor Cljurch, and liegotten, nursed, and niaiiitained the worst abuses in 
the Oliurcli. Finally, 1 must reject it as a ciiizen, because, with its claims 
on the submission of States and monarchs ami the whole political order 
of tilings to the Papal power, and by the exceptional position claimed by 
it for the clergy, it lays the foundation for an endless and fatal discord 
between the State and the Church, bet'ween the clergy and the laity ; 
for I canii(*t conceal from myself the fact that this doctrine, the conse- 
quences of whicli were the ruin of the old German Empire, in case it 
should liccome dominant in the Catliolic part of the German nation, 
would at once plant the germ of an incurable disease in the recently 
restored Empire.’ (P. 103.) 

In order to justify these political apprehensions he ap- 
l>ends to his letter a quotation from the ‘CiviltaCattolica’ 
of March 18, 1871 

‘ The Pope is the chief ju.stice of the civil law. In him the two 
powers, ppiritUMl and tcmpoial, meet together ns in their head; for he 
is the vicar of Christ, who is not only Eternal Priest, but also King of 
kings and Lord uf lords.’ 

It is a significant comment on these impious and arrogant 
claims of the Pope, however much they may purport to be 
legitimate inferences from his alleged infallibility, thal^ as 
Professor Kurtz remarks — 

* no State as such has recognised the Council. Austria answered it 
by abolisliing the Concordat and forbidding the proclamation 
decrees. Bavaria and Saxony refused theh placed 
and WUrtemberg declared that ibo condnsiona of lha ^ 
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tio l’)inding authority in law. Prussia . . . passed a series of laws 
in order to resume its too readily abandoned rights over the Catholic 
Church, and to ensure itself against further encroachments of Ultra- 
montanism upon the domain of civil life.’ 

As for Dbllinger, had he lived three centuries earlier, the 
fate of Savonarola and Hus would undoubtedly have be- 
fallen him. As it was, the Church and its Infallible Head 
brought all its penal power to bear on him. He was sen- 
tenced to be excommunicated in the extremest form of that 
antiquated punishment on April 17, 1871. We subjoin the 
notice which the cathedral provost sent him of his doom. 
After detailing Dcillinger’s obstinacy, but withal admitting 
his indubitable services as a teacher, the sentence proceeds : — 

* In consequence of all this, I say, for the salvation of your own soul 
and as a warning to others, the excommunicatio major being fixed by 
the eccli'siastical law for the ernnen luvreseos extenur ct formalism and 
lately enacted by the General Vatican Council relative* to its decrees 
f)f July 18 last, it has been necessary to pronounce the excommunica- 
tion wliicli you have, ipso factOj drawn down upon yourself through 
the above-mentioned olience against the Church by a special judicial 
sentence which will be made public, and of which I herewith give you 
notice.* 

In accordance with this notice the seiitouce of excommunica- 
tion was publicly proclaimed on July 23, 1870. 

It was an event of European importance. Bollinger had 
for many years achieved the reputation of being the most 
learned among the Catholic professors, not only of Munich, 
but of CerniLiny. Besides his learning, his personal character 
— at once dominating and attractive — had impressed itself 
on the syinpatliy and admiration of his fellow-citizens. The 
eyes of Christendom, both Catholic and Protestant, were 
fixed on the great professor both in expectation of his resolu- 
tion and in confident anticipation that it would prove worthy 
of himself. Consequently the publication of his final resolve, 
followed, as it was, by Lis almost immediate excommunica- 
tion, was the signal for extraordinary manifestations of 
popular applause. He was ‘literally overwhelmed,’ says 
Kurtz, ‘avith complimentary addresses from Vienna, Wurz- 
burg, Munich, and almost all the other cities of Bavaria, and 
* an address to Government on the dangers to the State 
‘ threatened by the Vatican decrees, that lay at the Munich 
‘ Museum, was quickly filled with 12,000 signatures.^ An- 
other reply of still greater immediate significance was the 
first Congress of the Old Catholics^ which was held at 
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Munich in September 1871 , and was attended by 500 deputies 
from all parts of Germany. 

It is difficult for a Protestant, accustomed to independent 
consideration and personal decision of religious as of other 
issues, to enter into the feelings of a man like Drdlinger, 
compelled by the invincible behest of conscience to sever 
himself from the Church of his birth and early training, 
and to break in his own person those religious ties which he 
had long considered as his especial privilege. For the time 
being, no doubt, 'the wrench was severe. The sundering 
appeared all the more aggravating in that his excommuni- 
cation was accomplished by the machinations of the Jesuits, 
whose mischievous influence on the Cliurch he had so long 
deplored and exposed. ^ He fully believed,* remarks Dr. 
Plummer, ‘ that his sentence was iniquitous, and therefore 
‘ invalid, and that it left him spiritually unharmed ; but he 
^ was profoundly sensible of other effects.’ A Roman Catholic 
friend, who to a large extent shared his views, said to him — 

* Well, at any rate they cannot burn us at the stake.* 

* No,’ said Dollingcr, sternly ; * they cannot burn us at the stake, 
but they can inflict an amount of moral torture to ^\hich the stake 
would perhaps be preferable.’ 

To another be said, ^ I am the fascine which is flung into 
‘ the ditch to help the others to cross.’ 

And the stake was not so far off. The penalty which was 
inflicted on him was the greater excommunication, with all 
the canonical consequences thereto attached. It was, in 
other words, a sentence of ecclesiastical outlawry, which 
rendered its victim liable to be struck down by the first 
fanatic whom the Jesuits could incite to the pious task of 
ridding the world of the most learned and inflexible of their 
foes. Dollinger himself pointed out this sinister significance 
of his sentence, as well as its murderous effect in other cases. 
It forms an ominous comment on his apprehensions that he 
actually received from the chief of the police at Munich a 
warning of intended violence, coupled with the advice never 
to go out unattended. On the other hand Dollinger had 
the satisfaction of finding that his repudiation of the Vatican 
decrees, and consequent excommunication, had the effect of 
enlisting in his behalf a wholly unexpected amount of sym- 
pathy, not only from foreign universities and influential 
communities, but from individual scholars. The Univemty 
of Oxford did itself the honour of conferring on him the 
degree of D.0.|!/. bjr diploma on June 6, 1871 — only ^ 
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weeks after his excommunication, and other universities and 
learned bodies bestowed on him similar distinctions, lie 
had the further satisfaction of finding that his resolute stand 
against Ultramontanism had not alienated any of his most 
cherished personal friends. Those who w’ere associated 
with him in his work at Munich either sympathised with his 
determination or took part in it. 

One consequence of his new position was to draw upon 
him a number of letters, partly of commendation and en- 
couragement, partly also of pity or of menace and warning. 
‘To a lady of rank, who addressed to him more than one 
appeal of pious but rather maudlin importunity, DcUlinger 
replied in terms so dignified and 2 >athclic as to merit quota- 
tion. 

‘I ought, as tlie favourite expression of the Jesuits runs, “to make 
asacriHco of my intellect ” (“ sacrilicio tloir intellctio This is wlijit 
your Ladyship also demands of me. But if I did so in a question 
which is, for the historical eye, perfectly clear and unani}>iguous, tiien 
would there no longer be for me any such thing as historical truth and 
certainty. I should then have to suppose that my whole life long 
1 had been in a world of ^izzy illusion, and that in liistoriciil matters 
I am altogether incapable of distinguishing truth from fable and false- 
hood. The very ground would be thus taken awnv f”'M under my 
feet, and that too for my religious views, since even our religion is 
founded, of course, on historical facts. . . . What wmdd Lady- 
ship say if you were bidden in the name of the Pope to believe and 
confess that the existence and the wliole history of the firs*t Napoleon 
was a myth and a fiction ? Well, with the same inward certainly 
with wdiich you are convinced of the existence of Najiolooii and of the 
principal facts of his life, a certainty that no authority in the world 
can shake, I know that the Vatican decrees are iiiitriie.’ 

These extracts establish, more clearly anil directly than 
any others which w^e are able to adduce from his writings, 
the principle which determined Dbllinger to reject the 
Vatican decrees. Ho regarded them as an impeachment of 
liis veracity, a direct falsification of his historical conscience. 
He used to speak of the Council as an all too potent in- 
centive to falsehood and a fruitful lesson in the arts of 
duplicity and prevarication, remarking that it had produced 
‘ a general hanlcruptcy in morality.* I)r. Plummer, to whom 
we owe this anecdote, adduces a remarkable conversation he 
had with Pere Hyacinthe on the disingenuousiiess to which 
some of the French bishops resorted in order to reconcile 
what they were pleased to caU their conscience to the dogma 
of Infallibility* 
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* Through him I became acquainted with three cases of submission 
to the dogma : — 

‘ 1 . Archbishop Darboy, of Paris, had been one of tho most 
Btrenuous op 2 )onent 8 of the dogma. He was one of the eighty-eight 
who voted 7ioii placet at the final division, June 13, 1870, and he was 
the inspircT, and almost the author, of “La Derniere lleure du Concile,” 
in which it was shown tliat the Council had been coerced, and that its 
decrees were forced upon its members. Yet he submitted to them. A 
few days before his tragical deatli, in 1871, Pore Ilyacinthe was with 
him, and the Archbishop said to him, “ Cc dogme ifa pas I’importance 
quo vons Jui atiribuez, et an fond il ne decide ricn. Jc n’y etais pas 
oppose conimo theologien, car il n*est pas faux, mais comme homme, 
parcc (pi’ii est inepte.’’ ’ 

Tliis th;Mi was one method of submitting. The dogma means 
nothing. Jt is silly, but not false. Therefore it may be accepted. 

*2. While I was in Pari in August 1871 I visited Pere Gratry, 
the author «»f tlie four famous letters against tho definition. He had 
not yet publicly submitted, but it was certain tliat the Ultramontane 
Guibert, the new Archbishop of Paris, would call upon him to submit, 
and his friends knew that he would comply. Pere Gratry deplored 
the active line taken by Ilyacinthe, an activity “ niilsible et sterile.” 
He was now quite in the AVTong. 

‘ “ But Avljat I'ero Ilyacinthe lias Avritten is not stronger than Avhat 
you have written.” 

‘ “ You mean in my letters to the Archbishop of Malines; they were 
Avritteu before the Council.” 

* “ Blit are they true I ” 

* “ Yes, ill the main. Sonic errors of detail there may well be, but 
tlic position maintained in them is correct, and I maintain it still. 

1 still hold that the infallibility of the Pope is neither independent 
{ei'ptn'ee) nor personal, nor absolute.” 

‘ “ That is the very negation of the dogma.” 

* “ Not necessarily. There is a sense in which both may bo true, 
and I find in my conscience that I can accept the dogma and still hold 
to Avhat I Avrote in my letters to the Archbishop of Malines.” 

* This, therefore, Avas a second method of submitting. Assert that 
the dogma moans the very oiipo.«ito of Avhat it i>Iainly states, and then 
say that you acce])t it. 

*• 3. The third instance Avas that of a priest who visited Ilyacibihe 
at Passy, and told him that ho Imd two convictions —an external 
and an internal, “ With the external I accept the dogma, witli the 
internal I reject it.” ’ 

A mode of insincere expression, we may odd, which may 
have been derived from the well-known verse of Euripides-— 

r/ yXwFfT ofjuopo)^, y 3c 

At all events it does not rise above it in the scale of morality. 
These three methods of guileful assent mentioned by Pk-e 
Hyaeinthe are, however, far from exhaoBMng (1^ eimejgfue. 
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of similar prevarications and reservations not only sanc- 
tioned but recommended by the Jesuits; and the contem- 
plation of hundreds of bishops and priests resorting to such 
shameful tactics and glorying in them gives a peculiar 
ethical value to Ddllinger’s stern refusal to tell a deliberate 
falsehood ad majorem gloriam ccclesicc, 

Dblliiiger’s breach* with the Papacy made no essential 
difference to his work at Munich. Though ho ceased to 
teach theology he continued to lecture on ecclesiastical 
history and correlated subjects. In addition to his regular 
university courses he often lectured on literary and histori- 
cal topics, not only in Munich, but in other German cities 
as well. The three volumes of •• Academical Lectures ’ give 
us some idea of the range of subjects he thus treated, as 
well as his masterly mode of handling them. It was only 
by un intermitting study that he was able to accomplish 
these occasional labours, which were probably in reference 
to his ordinary studies mere Trdpspya. lie had also the 
habit of keeping a subject for many years before his mind. 
Thus his last public lecture — that on the Templars — Lord 
Acton tells us, ‘ had been always before him since a con- 
‘ versatiou with Micl^let in 18 tl.’ The purely historical 
theme which largely occupied his declining years was his 
^ Contributions to the History of the Sects of tiio Middle 
‘ Ages,’ which he lived just long enough to see published 
(1889-90). It is a w'ork of enormous research, Avhich cost 
Dellinger maii}'^ years of patient labour — not so much in 
writing as in accumulating the needful materials. He 
explored, for this purpose, all the chief libraries of Europe, 
frequent!}^ spending the whole of his vacations in examining 
documents and making extracts. His zeal and success in 
this department of his labour may bo estimated by the fact 
that the documents and extracts fill a volume of 736 closely 
printed pages. Another theme on which he expended much 
thought throughout his life w^as the Reunion of (Christen- 
dom, his lectures on which were translated into English 
in 1872. The book is interesting rather for the reflected 
light which it throw’s on the autliors mode of thought and 
his political and religious symjmthies than for any practical 
utility. Ddllinger makes the mistake of Dr. Pusey^s *Ei- 
^ renicon ’ and all reunion enterprises which have emanated 
from authors with strong ecclesiastical bias — viz. that of 
supposing that the great Churches will be content to waive 
their dogmatic systems in the interest of such a subordinate 
object as Chrijatian union. At present the chief eccle^i 
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siastical systems of Europe, like its great Powers, are armed 
and entrenched camps, the serried array of dogmas and 
prohibitive and exclusive creeds in the one case correspond- 
ing with the millions of troops and strong lines of fortifica- 
tions in the other. Anything like a well-founded peace in 
either ca^e must be preceded and attended by a general 
disarmament. 

D(>llinger’s strong intorost in this subject, which continued 
to the close of his life, took the final form of an enquiry as 
to the true causes of the rupture between the Eastern and 
AVestern Churches. It was the last project of his busy life, 
which unforiunatoly he did not live to complete. AVe learn 
from a communication of Dollinger’s publisher, Oscar Beck, 
that the title of this intended book was ‘ The Eastern and 
‘ Western Church - -Unity and Disruption.’ 

The ‘ Itecollections’ of Dr. Plummer and the ^ Reminiscences’ 
of Madame von Kobell furnish us with a variety of interesting 
particulars as to D(illing(‘r’s personal habits, literary tastes, 
judgements, and modes of life. Earlier in life, he used to 
say, he had longed for two things— a country parsonage 
with a garden and a large library. The first boon was 
denied him. As to the second, concefning which he was 
wont to quote Goethe’s remark, ‘AA^as man in der Jugend 
‘ Aviinscht, hat man iin Alter die Fiille,’ he said, ^ One 
^ thing I used to wish for very much, and that I have got, 
‘ viz. a library.’ Sliowing Mrs. Plummer this gigantic 
store of 30,000 books, he said in his playful way, ‘Not 
‘ quite all my books are uninteresting. Only an unmarried 
‘ man could have so many books. A husband would not be 
‘ allowed to have so many. You see, I am obliged to make 
‘ use of all available space. That was once a wood closet.* 
Madame von Kobell tells us that it was not an ornamental 
but a good working library. The books were stowed often in 
two, sometimes in three, rows behind each other, the sub- 
jects, &c., of the hinder ones being marked by names and 
indices on paper slips. It is said that Dollinger knew 
where to put his hand on any book in the back rows of his 
shelves, though he might not have seen it for many years. 
During the latter end of his life his household was superin- 
tended by his nieces. Willi a lady’s love for such domestic 
details Madame von Kobell tells us that liis servants lived 
with him for many years. His cook, who had been servant 
to his parents, continued in his service fifty years, his hous^ 
keeper thirty-eight, his general servant thirtj-five. 
information has, however, another aspect of importance. 
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sets in the strongest^ though reflected, light the kind, genial, 
and considerate disposition of their master and friend. 

Dellinger’s dinners were almost as celebrated as Kant’s 
in the last century. Nothing delighted the old scholar more 
than to gather round his table a few choice spirits, with 
whom he conversed with a charming alternation of learning, 
wit, and deep feeling. In these social reunions Dellinger 
was ijrobably seen at his best. All his friends agree that, 
great as he was as a writer, he was still greater as a talker. 
The perpetual variety, the rapid cut and thrust of intel- 
lectual conversation woj’e precisely adapted to call forth Ids 
shrewd mother wit, with its occasional veins of keen satire 
and quaint irony, as well as to exhibit the enormous stores 
of his leai'niiig. His memory must have been phenomenal. 
His short remarks and longer disquisitions sparkled with 
quotations, similes, and illustrations from every author of 
repute, whether of ancient or modern times. Like all 
genuine students, ho was himself exceedingly abstemious, 
though he took care that his guests were served with the 
choicest dishes and the most accredited brands of wine. 

Dr. Plummer informs us : — 

• 

* His absterniousnos^s was extraordinary. For many years he took 
only a meal and a half a day, a light hrofiklast and un oarly dinner, 
after which he ate nothing till the next morning. ‘‘ 0£ course when 
I was your ago I used to take supper, but now 1 find 1 do not require 
it. Your lute dinners do not suit me at all.” ’ 

It was probably a result of his abstemious life that he 
preserved his vitality and powers of exertion till nearly the 
close of his life. We arc told by Dr. Plummer : — 

*In 18S6, when he was eiglity-.sevcn, he walked with me one 
evening for three hours and a (piarter without once sitting down. 
Last year, when he ivas ninety, lie walked with me for nearly an hour 
in unfavourable weather.’ 

Notwithstanding his somewhat stormy career, the close of 
his life was marked by peacefulness and serenity. It was 
the tranquil sunset of a day whose noojitide has been dis- 
turbed by the gathering of black menacing clouds, the 
sullen reverberation of thunder, and the sudden hashing of 
lightning. We have no reason to suppose, notwithstanding 
the assertions which Jesuits and Ultramontanes, with their 
wonted disregard of veracity, have ventured on the subject, 
that Dellinger ever looked back with regretful affection to 
the Papacy he had deliberately abandoned — that he ever 
tamed Lot’s-wifo glances to the Sodom he had once and for 
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ever quitted. Invitations to do so abounded. Tbe present 
Pope sent to him more than one message: ^Tell him to 
‘ come back. There is a new Pope.* * Yes, but the old 
‘ Papacy/ was Dellinger’s reply. Sixteen years after his 
breach willi Rome, and three only before his death, he received 
from tne Papal Nuncio Ruffo Scilla a private and friendly 
suggestion of reconciliation, which he answered in a 
very noteworthy letter, from which we make the following 
extract : — 

‘ Sixteen years have passed since the anathema was pronounced 
against me. This time 1 have employed in devoting myself to renewed 
study and research, in drawing from the sources, and in following 
tradition from one century to another. A thorough examination of 
the alleged testimonies which have been gathered in the works written 
in favour of the Council has shown me that it is here a question of 
a mass of alterations, fictions, and forgeries, the greater part of which 
had been already recognised as such in the seventeenth century. 

* And now, reverend sir, what do you require of me ? Am I to say 
to the world, “ Catholics and Protestants, behold in me henceforth 
a mail of gross ignorance, who for half a century has been deceiving 
himself and others, and who has only recognised the truth at the end 
of his long career ” ? Would those wlio are capable of judging in such 
questions believe me ? I know well what they would say. “ He has 
fallen into hia dotage ; ” others, “ lie is a liar and a vile hypocrite. 
He must have boon one during his whole life, or he is one now.” And 
then my first duty would ho to refute myself and my works — ^works 
which arc translated into several languages — and to show that they 
are only a tissue of errors. This would indeed be a unique fact, and 
you would not be able to cite from the whole history of the Church 
any mental change like it.’ 

Rarely, if over, has tbe utter impossibility to a straight- 
forward mind of a reversion to a discredited and abandoned 
creed been more forcibly described. In an age and com- 
munity wherein one moiety of men’s lives vms often suffered 
to stand out in palpable refutation of the rest his indignant 
refusal to turn his back on his conscience was especially 
significant. However easy the movement of retreat might 
be to hundreds of other divines and bishops, in Dollinger’s 
case there were evidently vestigia mdla retrorsum. 

He died calmly, worn out with age and intellectual 
labour, on January 9, 1890. Just before hie de^th he re- 
ceived the last sacraments of the Church at the hand of 
Professor Friederich, who had. long been his closest fHaid, 
his fellow-victim in his excommunication, and his fdllbw** 
labourer in much of his intellectual work. He was 
with every demonstration of public smrrow, 
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His funeral presented a sinf^ular spectacle. Around his 
grave, drawn by the sense of a common bereavement and 
veneration, stood men of all creeds and of all callings. 
Among them vrerc U1 tramontanes, Old Catholics, Anglicans, 
Greeks, Lutherans, and various types of Protestants. All 
rendered a common tribute of reverential atfection to the 
scholar and the Cliristian, who had evinced by his life how 
much larger his Christianity was than any single one of its 
dogmatic types, and how much nearer to his heart were the 
claims of truth and conscience than the sordid dictates of 
ecclesiastical interest or worldly ambition. 

It only remains to offer a brief summary of his character 
and work. There is often a curious, though possibly not 
quite inevitable, connexion between the external life of 
an eminent man and the j^syehological formation which is 
its intellectual and spiritual counterpart. DiUIinger’s lead- 
ing characteristic in each Avas simplicity and directness. 
Just as his written Avorks display but little evidence of a 
profound interest or intimate acquaintance Avith the deeper 
paths of mental speculation, and as his power of sympathy 
with alien forms or unusual depths of feeling Avas limited — 
not non-existent, as some have iiiaiutained — so there is little 
in his outer life Avliich is not jdain to any well-directed 
observation. 

The central point of I)bllingtu*’s mind-furmation, that 
around Avhich his character, his interests, and his life alike 
revolve, is implied in his liistorical Avork. lie was a born 
historian. His conception of the universe Avas almost 
wholly human, not cosmic. For him the course of human 
history, Avitli its slow, often complicated and unforeseen un- 
folding of manifold germs — political, social, and religious — 
formed the sole object of research, the only worthy form of 
knowledge attainment. Its presiding Providence might, 
from the Didlinger standpoint, have reiterated the boast of 
Goethe’s — 

* So schaff’ ioh am sauacmlon Websluhi dor Zeit 
Und wirke dor (iottlieit Icbcndigoa Kleid,’ 

evolving in many-coloured texture the seemingly strange 
and wayward, but really law-ruled, destinies of peoples and 
institutions, as well as of individuals. 

That Dolliiiger’s conception of human history and its 
countless interests became enlarged with liis own mental 
growth must be admitted. As an Ultramontane be must 
naye snared that narrow conception of man’s history and 
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destiny which makes the developement of dogmatic systems 
and the maintenance of sacerdotal claims the final cause of 
human existence. It involved a decided advance, both in 
profundity and comprehension, when the civil no less than 
the religious claims of human states and communities 
assumed for him an independent and substantial interest. 
We find, indeed, a gradual secularisation in Bollinger’s his- 
torical standpoint and his conception of human rights which 
dates from long before his final breach with Rome. Inspired in 
the first instance by his researches into ecclesiastical liistory, 
and his own warm human sympathies, it subsequently mani- 
fested itself in modified and enlarged views of the relations 
of the Church to progressive civilisation and the recognition 
of popular rights. There was thus a gradual abandonment 
of the Ultramontane position that the human race was 
created for the special behoof of the Church, instead of the 
Church for the advantage of the race, as if the final cause 
of the universe, witli its myriads of stars and planets, was 
to revolve round the Yatican and Bt. Peter’s at Rome. The 
change is very distinctly marked in the chronological sequence 
of his greater historical works, and nviy even be traced in 
the succession of his academical lectures. Succinctly it 
might be defined as the gradual merging of the ecclesiastic 
into the statesman, the sympathies and interests once mainly 
confined to the Church expanding themselves till they em- 
braced the civil rights and temporal prosperities of peoples 
and communities. One result of this healthy growth in 
political knowledge and secularisation was the substitution 
of the ethical and practical for the dogmatic and religious 
interest as the central point of historical inquiry. We seem 
to detect a diminishing interest in pure speculative dogma 
and an increased stress on the practical and — we use the 
word in no invidious or narrow sense — the utilitarian aspects 
of human belief in his ‘ History of the Sects of the Middle 

* Ages.’ This tendency culminates in his work — to which 
we have alread)' directed attention — on seventeenth-century 
ethics, as to which Lord Acton truly says, ‘ The moral point 

* of view prevails over every other, and conscience usurps the 
‘ place of theology, canon law, and scholarship. This was 
‘ his tribute to a new phase of literature ’ (it was really mucli 
more than that, as the final phase of his own historical 
developement), ^ the last he was to see, which was begimuxig 
< to put ethical knowledge above metaphysics and 

^as the central range of human progress* Koralitj^ 
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* proper atmospliere of ideal history, became the paramount 
‘ interest/ 

From the field of human history Bollinger derived his 
main conception of truth, which always presented itself 
to him as an historical fact to be discovered by research 
and verified by evidence. In philosophic or scientific truth, 
as a relation of congruity between the human mind and the 
phenomena of nature or the laws of its own being, he had 
comparatively small interest. Even his conception of Chris- 
tianity came to him ultimately as a fact of human history 
rather than as a mysterious satisfaction of a ^priori human 
needs. In bis answer to a lady of rank, from which we have 
already made extracts, he has some significant words on this 
point. After saying that our religion is founded, of course, 
on historical facts, he proceeds : — 

‘ I must first he convinced that the principal events narrated in the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles are essentially true and inviolable, 
and this conviction must for me, in accordance with iny career and 
profession as teacher, be one which has been ascertained scientifically 
— i.c. acquired by my own mental endeavours and guaranteed to nio 
by careful investigation.’ * 

This conception of history, sacred as well as secular, which 
does not seem to differ materially from that commonly 
shared by thoughtful Protestants, furnished Bollinger with 
his principle of authority as well as with an inexhaustible 
field for research and induction. We have already admitted — 
it was no more than a warp or strain of his early Romanist 
training — that his ratiocination on general subjects of human 
interest suffered from an ecclesiastical bias. Baring the earlier 
half of his life prescription and antiquity, the claims of sacer- 
dotalism and hierarchical autocracy, were for him prepotent 
sources and vehicles of authority. Re-reading Bollinger’s 
arguments in reference to the Vatican decrees, the thought 
has occuiTed to us, supposing, after all, he had found in some 
general council or patristic authority an acknowledgement 
of the Pope’s infallibility, how fur would it have modified Lis 
attitude towards it? In our humble judgement the infalli- 
bility of any human being is as nnworthy of serious con- 
futation as the claim which an insane man might make to 
immunity from physical death. 

Bollinger’s survey of ecclesiastical history combined with 
his careful study of political institutions ; their origin, 
growth, maturity, and perhaps decadence had the effect of 
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inducing certain axiomatic principles on those subjects. 
Thus he held a firm conviction of the fixed, unalterable 
character of national qualities and its power in evolving and 
determining national destinies. Lord Acton attributes this 
belief to the teaching of Moehler and Ganganelli, and as an 
illustration of it mentions the fact that, in his last letter to 
Mr. Gladstone, DblUuger ^ illustrated the Irish question by 
* means of a chronicle describing Ireland a thousand years 
^ ago.’ 

Both Lord Acton and I)r. Plummer have insisted on one 
main characteristic of Dellinger’s historical labours, viz. 
that they were undert«akcn with an absolute freedom from 
bias of any kind and a want of object. But surely the 
purpose of Dellinger’s historical work is self-evident. It 
was a resolute and persistent attempt to discover historical 
truth, to ascertain the facts of the past and to submit 
them to verification, to eliminate its actual events, records, 
and personages from the partial or false presentations by 
which they are so often shrouded and obscured. That he 
had no theory to govern his research, that he had no object 
to subserve beyond the discovery of truth, is surely to his 
credit. Ifistonans, with theories to* support and special 
purposes to serve, are common enough. We may surely be 
allowed the rare luxury of a Dtdlinger now and then, who 
is content with the high if unusual purpose of constituting 
himself the apostle and high priest of Truth, prepared to 
servo at her altar and obey her injunctions, and scorning 
every meaner motive as an insult to her supremacy. 

But this very loyalty to truth induced another prominent 
quality of Dollinger’s disposition, viz. his large-hearted 
toleration. This, it is true, was not an original but a subse- 
quently developed virtue. No characteristic of his Later life 
was more prominent than his compunction for the narrow- 
ness and severity of his unregenerate Ultramontane days. 
He was never tired of expressing his regret for having 
attacked persons and institutions with which he afterwards 
came to sympathise, or defending others which maturer 
thought convinced him were indefensible. He had, e.g,, 
written and spoken of the German reformers 
usual sectarian bitterness of Eoinish controversialists^ bt^t 
he afterwards expressed his sorrow for the injustice he. hjad 
done them. His own breach with Borne drew him dcfCjr ;|p 
Luther and Melanchthon, and his final estipiate of 
does not differ materially from that of the ayeragd 
informed Protestant. At same^ time 
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never tired of insisting that his errors had been the essential 
concomitants of his pursuit of truth — that their successive 
abandonment, like the annual casting of a snake’s slough, 
was a distinct condition and proof of growth. ‘ My whole 
‘ life,’ he wrote in 1882, ‘ has been a successive surrendering 

* of errors — of errors which. I once held with zeal, opposing 
‘ them vehemently to the better knowledge gradually dawn- 

* ing upon me— and yet I think I may dare to say that I was 

* not dishonest in so doing.’ Sixteen 3"ears earlier he wrote 
(we are indebted to Lord Acton for these quotations) : 
‘ It befalls me almost every week that I am compelled to 
‘ renounce some one error — maintained — 

* that I must even tear it violently out of my mind. Thus 
‘ one cannot help becoming patient and considerate in the 
‘ highest degree towards strange errors.’ 

The unlimited toleration which Dollingcr preached he 
was accustomed to practise. IMaii}’’ striking examples of 
this are given by his friends. Even his profound disgust 
with the Vatican decrees could not tempt him to a i^ropa- 
ganda on behalf of his own position, or that of his Old 
Catholic friends. This may be accepted as an illustration 
of lilr. Gladstone’s remark in 1815 that Didlingor " would 

* answer any objection, but never proselytised.’ JDr. Plummer 
tells us that he was always prepared to excuse even 

‘ those bishops who before «niid during the Council made use of him 
to oppose the dogma, and afterwards condemned him for not accepting 
it. He would point out the terrific oath of subservience to home whi(;b 
every bishop in her communion lias to take at his consecration, the 
habit which for generations has been a second nature witli them of 
exhibiting this subservience on all occasions, and the liugc difficulties 
which bishops who rtl’iised to submit would have had to confront.’ 

None of Dbllinger’s critics have laid the stress which we 
think it deserves upon liis character as the true secret of his 
influence. He started on his career with a mind and in- 
tention of which ingenuousness and a growing conviction 
of the supremacy of truth were constitueTit elements. He 
never turned aside from an investigation by apprehension 
of disagreeable results. ‘His critical mind was pliant,’ 
says Lord Acton, ‘ to assent when he must, to reject when 
‘ he must, and to doubt when he must.’ This is only 
another mode of stating that the germs and bases of his 
character and method were primarily intellectual and 
rational, not sentimental and Pietistic. In contrast with the 
invertebrate growth and emotional tergiversations of the 
mere religionist^ especially when the Pietistic temperament 
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iB adulterated, as it often is, with hierarchical ambition^ 
the outcome of such a character is not only homogeneous and 
consistent, but stable and virile. We regard it as a fairly 
deducible inference from the ascertained facts of Dollinger’fl 
character formation up to the time of his breach with the 
Papacy, that some rupture with its modern spirit and tradi- 
tions had become inevitable, even if the supremacy of the 
Jesuits and the infatuation of the Pope and the Eoman 
Curia had not been so conclusively demonstrated by the 
promulgation of the Vatican decrees. 

Much has been spoken and written on Dbllinger’s final 
relation to the Papacy which he had quitted, and to the Old 
Catholic movement which he had helped to form, but of 
whose Protestant tendencies he did not approve. The 
question seems to us of easy solution. Dellinger died as he 
had lived, in full spiritual communion, 1st, with the uni- 
versal Church catholic as it existed before its Papal de- 
terioration ; 2nd, with the larger Church of Christ, which 
comprehends in its embrace whatever of goodness, unselfish- 
ness, and humanity is found in the whole compass of 
human history. At the same time weieel certain that his 
own final attitude to religion, as to the general historical 
work of his life, was a calm, self-concentrated, yet pious 
individualism. * Je suis isole ’ is an expression which occurs 
in his letter to the Papal Nuncio, and which we find no 
difiiculty in interpreting in the highest sense of the words 
that every thoughtful and devout soul finds in the tie that 
connects it with Deity the cable chain of its ultimate 
anchorage in time and eternity. 

The third chapter of Dr. Plummer’s * Recollections ’ is 
devoted altogether to ‘ English Topics.’ He tells us what 
is perhaps already acknowledged : ‘ Not many foreigners 
outside the circle of professional diplomatists have habitu- 

* ally preserved such a keen and well-informed interest in 

* England as Dr. Dollinger.’ One of his English centres 
of interest was his personal friend Mr. Gladstone, whose 
political measures, however, he criticised with insight and 
freedom. We again quote Dr. Plummer : — 

‘ The proposal to yield to Mr. Parnell’s demand for an Irish Parlia- 
ment he regarded as disastrous and amazing. He said to me in 1886 
that Mr. Gladstone’s change of policy seemed to him “ one of the most 
extraordinary delusions ever seen in a statesman. It is so peTlbctly 
evident that whatever power is granted to an Irhdi parliament wiU hB 
used to make the separation of the countries more oomtdete.” fie 
laughed at Manning’s heroic audacity i^ aBsertiiig; mat Bdiiait 

YOL, CUZV* VO. OCGLIX. % 
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Catholics have never j^ersecuted Protestants in the past, and therefore 
are not likely to do so in the future. “ One of the first things that 
the Irish parliament woiild do would he to take possession of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and turn it into a Roman Catholic university/ 

* I)r. Dullinger considered that one of ihe main sources of the 
strength of the English Church was the fact that on the whole clergy 
and laity have the same education. He was entirely opposed to the 
system of seminaries — ^i.c. separate schools and colleges for those who 
are destined for holy orders/ 

Although full of sympathyf or the High Church and his- 
torical school in the Church of England, Dr. Bollinger had 
no admiration for ritualism. 

‘What an extraordinary thing that is, that enthusiasm about vestments, 
which makes men fanatical about a chasuble ! It is a condition of things 
which you would lijid in no other country. And about a chasuble 
of all vestments, which is certainly neither graceful nor convenient. 
. . . An English clergyman once called on me who evidently thought 
that I should be very pleased to know that, in celebrating the Eucharist, 
be wore vestments closely resembling those of our own clergy. And 
some time iafterwards I received a photograph of him in this costume 
— biretta, chasuble, lace, and all the rest of it. It amused me much, 
and, I confess, rather disgusted me — firstly, that he should care to be 
photographed in such attire ; and, secondly, that he should suppose 
that 1 should caro to have the photograph.’ 

‘ On the question of the Burials Bill ho was much surprised that 
any English Churchman, and especially the clergy, bliould object to 
being freed from tljc obligation of ]>iirying Dissenters at the cost of 
admitting Dissenting ministers to the churchyards. . . / 

On another ‘burning question’ lie took a somewhat 
similar view-, viz, that of the Athanasian Creed. In Ger- 
many such a commotion as wc had had in England about 
the use or disuse of the Creed would be, he said, scarcely 
j)ossible. 

‘ Few people here would insist upon rigid agreement with formulas 
in a matter of such in.'^cnitable mystejy as the Trinity, In some 
particulars it is impossible to know the meaning of the terms used. 
The mo«t subtle pbilosopbor and the most profound theologian cannot 
explain the ditlercnce between “ generation ” and “ procession ” in the 
generation of the Son and the procession of the Spirit. . • . The 
Reformers made a great mistake in jmlting the Creed in the public 
eervice. It should never have been placed there.’ 

But we have exhausted our space, and must conclude. 
Though only a comparatively short time has elapsed since 
Ddllinger’s death, there can be no difldculty in determining 
the nature and degree of fame he is destined to retain in 
the future. In many respects his position and character, as 
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■well as his opportunities and surroundings, were unique. 
He stands forth as the one man among the human simulacra 
— the changeful, shadowy chameleons which crowd the 
pontificate of Pius IX. and cover the Vatican Council with 
indelible contempt. A part from his literary fame and his 
many invaluable contributions to Church history, the master- 
ful personality of the man is his most distinguishing charac- 
teristic. It is Dbllinger’s undying merit to have stood forth 
— eventually single-handed and alone — against the most 
astounding infatuation in which any religious community 
in civilised times has ever indulged ; to have vindicated the 
inviolable rights of reason and conscience against the most 
undisguised attack ever made upon them ; to have asserted 
the claims of Catholicism in its most defensible form against 
the injurious perversions of unscrupulous and immor^ fac- 
tions. This is Ddllinger’s claim on the gratitude and renown 
of future ages. 

We have every confidence that the gratitude will be 
forthcoming, and the renown conceded. As long as a 
strong virile morality is esteemed of higher worth than a 
flaccid and decrepit Pietism, as long as duty is preferred to 
selfish interest, as long as genuine Christianity maintains 
its supremacy above its ecclesiastical corruptions and de- 
teriorations, as long as a life of simple earnest laboriousness 
for the instruction of men and the diffusion of truth and 
charity is regarded as the noblest of human careers — so 
long will Ignatius von Ddllinger occupy a high place, in 
the bede-roll of the most illustrious names of the present 
century. 
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Art. IV . — The Elements of Polities, By Henry Sidgwic^, 

Author of ‘ The Methods of Ethics/ mid ‘ The Principles 

^ of Political Economy.’ London : 1891. 

T N this comprehensive work Professor Sidgwick has travelled 
over a wide field. He has undertaken to expound the 
whole theory of politics, and to describe the proper functions 
and structure of governments. In the first part, which 
extends over 300 closely printed pages, he has analysed the 
principles on which legislation should be based in a well- 
ordered community, and which should regulate the relations 
of a State with Foreign Powers. In the second part, which 
is of almost equal length, he has described the methods 
and instruments of government in a civilised country ; has 
detailed the duties which attach to the legislature, the 
executive, and the judicature respectively; has considered 
how these bodies should be constituted or composed, and 
the manner in which they should be dependent on, or 
independent of, one another. To the task which he has 
thus imposed on himself he has brought industry, care, and 
acuteness; and he htis, in consequence, produced a work 
which, whether we agree with it or not, is well worth read- 
ing by everyone interested in ‘ the element'^ oi' politics.’ 

Before attempting, however, to follow Professor Sidgwick 
in his exhaustive inquiry, we must discharge the duties of a 
reviewer by making a few observations both on his matter 
and on his manner. And, in the first place, we must frankly 
confess that we regard his method with some distrust. He 
has discarded almost throughout his work the teachings of 
experience, and has founded his theory of politics on reason- 
ing which is mainly or purely deductive. In his own 
language : — 

* In framing the precepts or maxima of practical politics, induction 
from the political experiences which history records can only be em- 
ployed in a secondary way, as a useful and important, though neces- 
sarily imperfect, test of the results otherwise obtained. But, if this bo 
so, by what other rational method can we deal with the questions of 
practical politics ? According to my view, it must be a method mainly 
deductive : we must assume certain general characteristics of man and 
his circumstances — characteristics belonging not to mankind universally, 
but to civilised man in the most advanced stages of his development ; 
and we must consider what laws and institutions are likely to conduce 
most to the wellbeing of an aggregate of such beings living in social 
relations.’ 

But the writer who deliberately makes such a choice 
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discards, or at any rate subordinates, the material of most 
importance of an^^ at bis disposal. Tor in politics, as in 
everything else, experience is our safest guide. It helps us 
to solve the problems of the present by examining the history 
of the past; and, if we deliberately close our eyes to its 
lessons, or regard them as of inferior significance, we are in 
constant danger of falling into errors from which a careful 
retrospective survey may usually save us. 

Moreover, we are not sure that Professor Sidgwick can 
claim that he has adopted the deductive method. ‘The 
‘ deductive inquirer,’ in Buckle’s well-known language, 
‘ assumes certain principles as original, and reasons from 
‘ them to the facts Avhicb actually appear in the world.’ 
But in much of Professor Sidgwick’s book we can trace no 
such process. Instead of a careful deduction from the prin- 
ciples, we are constantly confronted with the writer’s own 
opinion. We «arc continually meeting with such sentences 
as ‘ I am inclined to think,’ or ‘ I am of opinion.’ We 
freely admit that, before delivering his judgement on any 
matter, Professor Sidgwick is careful to explain the argu- 
ments on each side of the case with ^ fulness that reminds 
us of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s political handbooks; and that 
his conclusion, when finally pronounced, is always that of a 
clear, impartial, and painstaking thinker. But in a book 
of this character we want something more than the opinion 
of the author on a controverted question. The mind requires 
to be convinced either by induction founded on experience 
or by clear deductive reasoning ; and in many instances it 
fails to derive conviction from Professor Sidgwick’s pages. 

In the next place, we think we notice throughout the first 
I)art of Professor Sidgwick’s book that his opinions have been 
insensibly moulded by the state of legislation and thought 
in England at the present time. He is ready to travel at 
least as far as Parliament has already advanced, but he is not 
prepared, ‘ except under specially favourable conditions,’ to 
go any further ‘ at the present time or in the proximate future.’ 
Thus, to take some typical examples, he is not willing to 
limit the right of bequest except by imposing ‘ a tax on in- 
‘ heritance, considerably increased when bequests are received 
‘ by others than near relations ; ’ he is not willing to prevent 
an unqualified medical practitioner from practising, bnt he 
is^ prepared to say that he should not be entity to recover 
his fees ; he is not willing to embark on any redistribution 
of property, but he is prepared to ‘compensate* the un- 
propertied closes for the loss of the opportunities 
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* the propertied classes are in the position of diminishing * 
by well-directed outlay lending either to increase the 
‘ efficiency and mobility of labour, or to bring within the 
‘ reach of all members of a civilised society some share of the 
‘ culture which we agree in regarding as the most valuable 
‘ result of civilisation/ In these and other matters Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick seems to have formed his opinions, not by 
any process of deductive reasoning, but by a study of the 
latest volumes of the statute book, or the more recent par- 
liamentary debates. The iirst part of his volume, in fact 
— if we may say so without disrespect — comprises a catalogue 
raisonnt' of the most recent iinprovcments in legislation. 
We cannot, however, imagine that legislation has said its 
last word on the great social problems which are perplexing 
mankind. The solution of them which finds favour to-day 
differs from that which was accepted by our fatliers, and 
may be superseded by the remedy which will be applied by 
our children ; and the writer who is only in line with his 
contemporaries may not improbably find himself in the rear 
of the succeeding generation. 

In the third place, nve think that Professor Sidgwick has 
laid inadequate stress on the relations of morality to law and 
to government. We are not now using the \vord ‘ morality ’ 
in the technical sense in which jurists of the school of 
Austin employ it. We have no occasion at this moment to 
draw a distinction between what such writers call positive 
law and positive morality. We are simply alluding to the 
influence which the moral code exercises on the conduct of 
every people. In saying, however, that Professor Sidgwick 
has not laid sufficient stress on morals, we do not wish to 
be misunderstood. It was, perhaps, open to a writer to 
exclude questions of morality altogether from a purely 
technical treatise on the Elements of Politics. That is the 
course which was practically adopted by Adam Smith in the 
‘ Wealth of Nations.’ He assumed, for his immediate pur- 
pose, that man was a selfish animal, as a general rule 
actuated in the affairs of life by selfish motives ; and he 
dealt, in another and separate work, The Theory of Moral 

* Sentiments,’ with the finer qualities of sympathy and 
benevolence by which the conduct of the best men in all 
ages has been infiuenced. It was open to Professor Sidgwick 
to follow this great example. For the purpose of a scientific 
treatise he might have assumed that men, as a general rule^ 
were occupied in promoting their own interests; and that 
society, in accordance with this rule, was bound to aim at 
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seciiriiig the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Bat this is not the course which Professor Sidg\rick has 
taheut In his thirteenth chapter he has recognised the 
importance of morality in domestic legislation ; in his 
seventeenth chapter he has considered Lhe influence which 
morality ought to exercise on international questions. But, 
though ho has thus admitted the moral code within the 
limits of his treatise, ho has endeavoured to solve many 
problems on utilitarian principles, which, it seems to us, 
morality must solve in defiance of utility ; while he has 
ignored other questions which claimed his consideration, 
and which are among the most difficult for either the 
moralist or the statesman to answer. Take, for example, 
the question of free immigration into a populous country 
like our own. Is it right or is it desirable to place any re- 
striction on the immigration of pauper aliens? Professor 
Sidgwick tells us first that 

‘Freedom of immigration . . . seems to be implicitly assumed in 
the most general economic argument for free trade : since, in order 
that the advantages of complete freedom of exchange may be fully 
realised, it is necessary that labour should move with perfect ease from 
country to country to meet the changes that tvre continually likely to 
occur in the industrial demand for it.’ 

A sentiment which may be true enough in a general way, 
but which has nothing to do with the immigration (say) of 
poor Eussian Jews into the East End of London. The 
Professor, therefore, goes on : — 

‘ The truth is that when we consider how far the exercise of this 
right of exclusion is conducive to the real interest of the State exer- 
cising it, or of humanity at large, we come upon the most striking 
phase of the general conflict between the cosmopolitan and the national 
ideals of political organisation. . . . According to the national ideal, 
the right and duty of each government is to promote the interests of a 
determinate group of human beings, bound together by die tie of a 
common nationality . . . and to consider the expediency of admitting 
foreigners . . • solely from this point of view. According to the cos- 
mopolitan ideal, its business is to maintain order over the particular 
territory that historical causes have appropriated to it, but not in any 
way to determine who is to inhabit the territory, or to restrict the 
enjoyment of its natural advantages to any pai'ticular pdi*tion of tlio 
human race. The latter is perhaps the ideal of the future ; but at 
present I must discard it, as allowing too little for the national and 
patriotic sentiments which have in any case to be redconed with aS' an 
actually powerful j^litical force, and which 1 re^rd as, for several 
reasons, at present indispensable to social weilbdng.* . • . . 

AxMsoiding, tben, to Frofessor Sidgwit^ 
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excluding aliens depends on tlie definition to be applied to 
Bentham^s greatest happiness of the greatest number. If we 
take the cosmopolitan definition, ‘ the ideal of the future,* 
and mean by greatest number the greatest number of people 
in the world, we must admit aliens. But, if we take the 
national definition, and confine the term to the greatest 
number of people living in a particular country, we shall be 
justified in excluding them. Professor Sidgwick takes the 
latter definition and, consequently, arrives at the character- 
istically cautious conclusion that 

‘ it would be a proper policy to place restrictions on immigration if 
ever it should threaten to take such dimensi«>ns as to interfin-e materially 
with the internal cohesion of a nation, or with theelfortsof government 
to maintain an adequately high standard of life among the members of 
the community generally, especially the ]joorcr classes.’ 

Will anyone he satisfied with such a conclusion formed 
on such grounds ? Nations, like men, have duties thrown 
upon them which cannot be solely decided by considerations 
of utility. And if on such grounds alone we are to refuse 
the hospitality of the nation to the outcast and the miserable, 
we should ourselves ^esire to revert to the moral code which 
Homer, nearly three thousand years ago, put into the mouths 
of Nausicaa and Eumsous : — 

*AXX* o^c Tts hva-rrivos aXoipcvo? iKavriy 

Tov I'vp KOiJL^uv' Trpds ydp Aio? thnv aTrayrc^ 

Sciroi Tc TTTM^OL Tc‘ SofTts 6* oKiyq T€, TC* — 

or, if we may add Pope’s inadequate translation ; — 

* ’Tis ours this son of sorrow to relieve, 

Cheer the sad heart, nor let aflliction grieve. 

By Jove the stranger and the ])oor are sent, 

And what to those we give to Jove is lent.’ 

If, however, there is one class of questions, such as that 
involved in the admission of aliens, or — to take another 
prominent example — in the treatment of the insane, which 
cannot be decided on utilitarian principles alone, there is 
another class of questions with which every dominant race, 
like the English, is confronted, and which Professor Sidgwick 
fails to notice. For every country which has extended its 
sway over other nations is certain to discover that the moral 
code, which its foremost men have established at home, 
differs from, and is perhaps superior to, the moral code which 
prevails in its dependencies. And there is no more difficult 
or delicate matter for statesmen to determine than the pro- 
priety of enforcing their own ideas on a si^bject people to 
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whom they are probably distasteful. During the present 
century such questions have constantly occupied the atten- 
tion of the men who have been responsible for the govern- 
ment of India. The existence of Suttee, the exposure of 
female infants, and, more recently, the prevalence of child 
marriages, are only prominent examples of the subjects to 
which we are referring. Is it the business of the dominant 
race in such matters to force its own ideas on a subject 
people at the risk of provoking discontent and, possibly, 
revolt? Or should it be its duty to convert, in the first 
instance, a dej^endent population to its own views, and thus 
prepare the way for the establishment of a higher morality ? 
So far as we are able to judge, the compromise on these 
questions at which the foremost Indian administrators have 
arrived is the best which is attainable. They have 
refrained from thrusting their own moral code on a people 
to whom it would have been unintelligible. But they have 
seized every practical opportunity for repressing customs 
which are either cruel or immoral. Thus a favourable 
occasion was taken by a previous generation for the abolition 
of Suttee : and thus in our own time the age of marriage has 
been definitely raised. But these problems have been dealt 
with on moral and not on utilitarian principles ; and utility 
alone, if no other guide had been forthcoming, would not 
have helped us to their solution. 

We have discharged a critic^s duty in pointing out some 
defects in Professor Sidgwick’s work, and we now gladly 
turn to an analysis of its contents. The Professor starts 
from the broad principle that ‘ the ultimate criterion of the 
‘ goodness of law, and of the actions of government gene- 
‘ rally, is their tendency to increase the general happiness.* 
But he enlarges the term * general happiness * to include * not 
‘ only the human beings who are actually living [in a com- 
‘munity], but those who are to live hereafter.* It seems, 
indeed, from a passage in one of his latest chapters, which 
we have already quoted, that he has some doubt whether 
the definition should not be still further extended, and * the 
‘ greatest number’ should not include all the people living in 
the world. For the purposes of practical politics, however, 
the simple rule which Bentham laid down seems sufficiently 
broad ; and le^slators may usually be satisfied if the laws, 
which it is their business to frame, secure the happiness of 
those in whose interests they are made. Happiness may be 
promoted in two ways : ^1) ‘ The government may aim at 
* pakio^ ea^h of the indjividu^s to whom its coi^maiidi ai^ 
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« addressed promote his own happiness better than he would 
‘without interference’ — ^in other words, it may embark on 
‘ what is commonly called paternal legislation ; or (2) it ‘ may 
‘ aim at making [the individual’s] conduct more conducive to 
‘ the happiness of others,’ or, in simple language, it may 
prevent one person from injuring or annoying another. The 
objections to the first course are founded on the bread 
principle that men, as a general rule, are the best judges of 
their own individual interests, and that any interference 
with them is likely to be not only annoying but mischievous ; 
and though the principle — as will be shown later on — 
cannot be universally applied, governments should, as a 
general rule, confine themselves to the second of the two 
courses, and restrict their action to compelling one individual 
to render to another such services as he may either be legally 
bound, or he may have agreed, to discharge ; and to restrain- ' 
ing him from doing any act w'hich may be mischievous or 
irritating to any other person. As legislation of this kind 
leaves the individual liberty for himself, and affords him 
protection against his neighbour, it is usually known as 
‘ Individualism,’ or, to take the French term, laissez faire. 
When individualistic princiifies are applied as strictly as 
possible, wo arrive at the minimum of govoriimental inter- 
ference, which Professor Sidgwick calls ‘ the individualistic 
‘minimum.’ 

But, however strong our desire may be to limit the inter- 
ference of government in the ordinary affairs of life, there 
are three matters in which such interference is inevitable. 
The first concerns contracts; the second, proi^erty; the 
third, the personal safety of each member of the community. 

On the first of these subjects Professor Sidgwick has 
little that is new to tell us. He sees clearly enough that 
the liberty to enter into contracts or agreements is one of 
the most important rights that are secured to the citizen ; and 
that the right is deprived of its value if the contract cannot 
be enforced. 

* Withdraw contract " suj)pose that no one can count u{)On anyone 
else fulfilling an engagement — and the members of a human community 
are atoms that cannot effectively combine ; the complex co-operation 
and division of employments that are the essential characteristics of 
modern industry cannot be introduced.’ 

Thus the enforcement of contracts is fundamentally im- 
portant in an individualistic system ; and legal validity should 
be given to all agreements — ‘ (1) deliberately made between 
‘persons possessing at the time mature reason, if they have 
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* been made without (2) coercion, or (3) wilful or careless 
‘misrepresentation on cither side; and (4) if the effects 
‘ they were designed to produce involve («) no violation of 
‘ law, or (t) no cognisable injury to the community.’ These 
exceptions are, of course, already well known to the law 
courts, and do not seem to require detailed examination. 
But it is interesting to observe that Professor Sidgwick does 
not consider that, on individualistic principles, there is any 
justification for setting aside a contract in which one man 
gains by the distress of another. In other words, if we may 
illustrate his general conclusion by a particular example, 
individualistic principles would not justify the State in 
cancelling the lease of a farm, for wliich the landlord had 
been able to exact an excessive rent from the inability of 
the tenant to live without land, or to obtain other land than 
that which he was hiring from the owner. In such a case, 
though the tenant has made an unfavourable bargain, 
which ‘in popular political discussion is sometimes said not 
‘ to be free,’ interference, in Professor Sidgwick’s judgement, 
is unjustifiable on the strict principles of individualism. 

So far we have been considering the case of contracts 
intended to have an immediate efibet. In prospective agree- 
ments, the State should not onforoe the conti’act, but exact 
adequate compensation for its non-fLilfilmeiit. For 

‘ the performance of a compact may become, through change of 
circumstances, inclelinitely more inconvenient to the promiscr than it 
is advantageous to the promisee. Suppose I undertake to sweep a 
man’s chimneys for a year, and to-morrow a rich uncle dies and leaves 
me a million ; there would be an obvious balance to unhappiness in 
holding me to my contract. What is important, from our present point 
of view, is, not that jjromiscs should be kept, but that the recipients 
of promises should not suffer from their breach.’ 

The second question on which the strict individualist 
permits the interference of government relates to property. 
The idea of property, according to Professor Sidgwick, is 
inseparably connected with the right of exclusive use. It 
implies the right of alienation, and, though this perhaps 
stands on a different footing, the right of bequest. Property 
does not merely include material things, such as land, houses, 
clothes, and food ; it extends to the ‘ rights to non-imitatic>ii, by 
‘ wliich the results of intellectual labour are protected, whether 
‘ ^ese results are of the nature of technical invention seemed 
‘by patent, or literary products secured by copyright.’ .But 
the most diflScult, and at any rate the most burning, quaaljons 
in reference to property are connected with property in Ji^d# 
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Professor Sidgwick sees that *it is for the general good 
‘ that the individual cultivator’s energy and enterprise should 
‘be encouraged as much as possible, and that complete 
‘ ownership is the most simple and effective way of encourag- 
‘ iug it.’ But he is also impressed with the fact that the 
possession of land by the landowners diminishes the op* 
portunities of those who have no land, or, as he puts it, 
‘private property in land involves a substantial encroach- 
‘ ment on the opportunities of aj)plying labour productively 
‘ which, were it not for sucdi appropriation, would be open to 
‘ individuals now landless.’ And ho consequently arrives 
at the conedusion that some compensation is due from those 
who hold real property to those who do not. In the case 
of a new country, whore laud is in course of settlement. 
Professor Sidgwick thinks that thi^ coini)ensation might be 
found by selling the land to the highest bidder, and invest- 
ing the proceeds for the benefit of the community. But, 
unless he intends to except the landlords from the com- 
munity, it is obvious that this suggestion will not effect his 
object. For the landlords will plainly derive as much benefit, 
and from their position will probably secure a greater benefit, 
from sucb investment than any other class. In the case of 
an old country he apparently thinks that the State might 
resume possession of the soil at some distant date, compen- 
sating, we presume, the existing proprietors, since he proposes 
that the date of resumption should be made a distant one, 
to diminish tbe difficulty of compensation. 

But we fail to sec bow this process would secure the 
result at which be is ai>parently aiming. In a populous 
country like England no conceivable distribution of the land 
can ensure a share of it to every family in the State ; and, if 
the State be made the sole proprietor, the occupiers will be at 
the mercy of one great landlord, instead of being able to 
arrange terms with a uumberof large and small landlords. We 
are not, moreover, sure that we draw the same conclusion as 
Professor Sidgwick from the circumstance that ‘ private 
‘ property in land involves a substantial encroachment on 
‘ the opportunities of applying labour productively which, 
‘ were it not for such appropriation, would be open to 
‘ individuals now landless.’ If this thesis is true at all, is it 
not true of other things besides land ? Test it by another 
example. Private property in sewing machines involves a 
substantial encroachment on the opportunities of applying 
labour productively which, were it not for such appropria- 
tioD^ would be open to seamstresses without machine^. 
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What then? Are we to allow the possession of sewing 
machines, but to devise some form of compensation for all 
the young women who have not succeeded in buying them ? 
When once, in fact, we commence an attack upon one kind 
of property, we find ourselves logically compelled to press on 
beyond the goal which was our original object ; and modern 
Socialists are more consistent than Professor Sidgwick in 
desiring to terminate not merely projjerty in land, but all 
kinds of property. 

Loose and inexact conclusions are so undesirable on a 
subject on which a good deal of inaccurate writing is con- 
stantly expended, that it may not be undesirable to contrast 
Professor Sidgwick ’s oiiinion with that of a writer to whose 
authority he will defer. 

* Want and labour,’ wrote Austin, ‘ spring from the niggardliness ot 
nature, and not from the inecpiality which is consequent on the institu- 
tion of property. These evils are inseparable from the condition of 
man upon earth ; and arc lightened, not aggravated, by this useful, 
though invidious, institution. Without capital, and the arts which de- 
pend upon ca]>ital, the reward of labour would be far scantier than it 
is ; and capital, with the arts which depend upon it, are creatures of 
the institution of proj^ rty. The institution iA good for the many, as 
well as for the few. The poor are not stripped by it of the produce of 
tlieir labour ; but it gives them a part in the enjoyment of wealth 
which it calls into being. In effect, though not in law, the labourers 
are co-proprietors with the capitalists who hire their labour. The 
reward wliicb they get Irom their labour is principally drawn from 
capital ; and they are not less interested than the legal owners in pro- 
tecting the fund from invasion.’ 

We think it would be hardly possible to cite any passage 
in the language which explains the advantages of property 
more concisely or more clearly than this extract from the 
* Province of Jurisprudence.’ But, though the exclusive use 
of property can be defended by arguments which appear to 
us unassailable, and is not obnoxious to the charge, which 
Professor Sidgwick brings against it, of involving a sub- 
stantial encroachment on the opportunities of applying 
labour productively, we do not forget that the title to a 
man’s estate rests upon law, and that the law which 
regulates its possession, its alienation, and its devolution is 
as liable to alteration as any other law. We agree, too, with 
Professor Sidgwick that in some respects the law is a relic of 
past custom, and might be altered with general advantage. 
For instance, the law which regulates the succession to real 
estate in case of intestacy is the relid of that old feudal 
system which parcelled out the land of the eommutiity 
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among the dependants of the lord, and required that a man 
should always be available for every parcel. In the existing 
state of society there does not seem to be any reason why 
the law should detorniine the succession to the real estate of 
an intestate in one manner and distribute his personalty in 
another ; and Trofessor Sidgwick is probably right in con- 
cluding that, as ‘ the persons who have land to leave by will, 

* and who wish to make ‘‘ an eldest son,’’ are an insignificantly 
^ small minority,’ there would be a balance of convenience in 
its alteration. The regulation of intestate estates is, how- 
ever, after all a mutter of minor importance, since the great 
majority of persons who have money to leave take the 
precaution of mulcing a will. Perfect freedom of bequest 
has a much Inter origin than most persons probably 
imagine. It was not known in old E'>me during a consider- 
able portion of her history. It was limited in medimval law 
by the rights of the testator’s widow and children, and the 
power of distributing iwoperty capriciously is not older than 
the later portion of the Middle Ages. It has in modern 
times been sanctioned by tbo consciousness that a rich man 
is likely to dispose of his wealth more sensibly than any 
public authority, add by the belief that liberty to bequeath 
is a strong motive to acquire. Professor Sidgwick is dis- 
posed to reject the counsels of extreme inen, and to defend 
freedom of bequest as an inducement to thrift, ‘ Probably,’ 
so he writes, ‘ all that can he saicly attempted in the way 
‘ of limiting bequests in the interests of the community is a 
‘ tax on inheritance, considerably increased when bequests 

* are received by other tlian near relations.’ According to 

this view, the last word on tlio subject was apparently 
spoken when Mr. Gladstone im[)osed a graduated legacy 
duty in But some of Professor Sidgwick’s readers 

will, we imagine, be disinclined to halt permanently at this 
resting-place. Many politicians, unprepared to concur in 
the extreme programme of the Socialists, are I’eady to accept 
a legacy duty, graduated not by the kinship of the legat-ee 
to the legator, but according to the amount of the legacy. 
The present Government has given expression to this feel- 
ing by imposing an additional duty on large estates. We 
should have been glad to discover the opinion of an im- 
partial inquirer like Professor Sidgwick on this subject, and 
to learn whether in his' judgement Mr. Goschen’s policy was 
justifiable on individualistic principles. 

The third subject, on which the interference of government 
may be justified on the principles of individualism, is con- 
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cerned with the reparation of wrong and the punishment of 
evil-doing. There is an obvious distinction between ^the 

* kind of wrongs for which the enforcement of damages is 
‘ the appropriate penalty [and] the kind of wrongs for which 
‘ punishment proper is required.’ The difference between a 
criminal prosecution and a civil action is plain to everyone. 
Professor Sidgwick, indeed, holds that this distinction, 

‘ though very important, is not so fundamental as it is 
^ commonly conceived to be, because both in determining 
‘ when damages are due, and when punishment should be 
‘ inflicted, for past mischief, the prevention of future mischief 
‘ ought generally to be a paramount consideration.’ But, on 
the other hand, he does not wish to underrate 

* the practical importance of the distinction between punishment and 
damages, as ap])ropriate rcsjioctively to crimes and civil injuries. 
A clear distinction between the procedures belonging to the two 
kinds of remedies respectively is a hccessary element of a civilised 
system of law. For, where it is an adequate means of ^preventing 
wrongs to fix the burden of reparation on the wrongdoer, there is no 
absolute necessity for any intervention of government : the required 
reparation may as well bo made privately between the parties, so that 
it may properly be left to the option of the individual wronged to in- 
voke the aid of government if necessary. On the other hand, where 
punishment, as distinct from reparation, is needed in the interest of 
the community at large, it must be the business of government to 
secure that it shall be inflicted whenever it is deserved ; to secure, 
therefore, that persons harmed by tlie crime shall come for'ward and 
give evidence, and shall not make peace with the criminal. And to 
attain this result, it is found more and more necessary, as civilisation 
advances, that government thoiild make the prosecution of crimes its 
own business.’ 

Thus individualism, in Professor Sidgwick’s hands, sanc- 
tions the enforcement of contracts, the maintenance of 
property, the prevention of wrongdoing, and even leads to 
the appointment of a public prosecutor. Individualism 
alone, however, cannot satisfy the complex requirements of 
a civilised community. In advanced stages of society proof 
is continually forthcoming that the individual, dependent 
upon his unaided resources, is frequently no match for his 
fellow-men, and that the State must consequently interfere 
for his protection. Labourers in want of work, for instance, 
cannot be expected to insist that the dangers, inseparable 
from some occupations, should be minimised by the fencing 
of machinery, the regulation of factories, the ms|»ectton of 
mines, and the supervision of trading vessels ; and inditMua- 
lists must consequently make up their minds to legida|0 on 
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tli6S6 mattBrs, or to contoinplato a lar^o moasuro of avoid- 
able suffering and mortality. In modern societies, more- 
over, many things are possible to the community as a whole 
which are impossible to the individual member of it. It 
would be a hopeless task to rely on individual effort to drain, 
or even light, a city. It is the function of the governing 
body, which we call the municipality, to undertake, in the 
common interest, the work which the individual citizen can- 
not perform alone. Thus we are continually confronted 
with the necessity for legislation, which individualistic 
principles cannot sanction, but which is justified because it 
is intended to promote the general happiness. When such 
legislation is designed to protect one man against another — 
whether it be tenant against landlord, workman against 
employer, or consumer against tradesman — it is called 
paternal; when it is proposed to enable the community, as 
a whole, to do what its individual members cannot do 
separately, it is called socialistic. 

In the chapter in which Professor Sidgwick has discussed 
these two problems he has endeavoured to show that 
paternal legislation is frequently justifiable on the principle 
of individualism. Thus he writes ; ‘ No individualist objects 
‘ to coercion exercised on children in their own interest ; 
^ nor can it be maintained that the interests of children can 
‘ safely be left altogether to their parents. . . . Interference 
* with the labour of women during childbearing is theo- 
‘ retically defensible on similar grounds, as an indirect 
‘ protection of the physical wellbeing of children.* 

Deductive reasoning then apparently leads Professor 
Sidgwick to the conclusion that the principle of laissezfairc 
or individualism is only applicable to adult males, and 
cannot be extended to their children, or, in all cases, to their 
wives. But even in the case of the adult male tlie principle 
occasionally breaks down. Take, for instance, the case of 
insanitary dwellings. Professor Sidgwick, indeed, argues 
that the main justification of prohibiting the use of a house 
unfit for human habitation, or overcrowding, ‘lies in the 
‘ need of protecting children and other adults who might 
‘ suffer if [the] house became a focus of disease.’ And he 
pushes this reasoning still further in justification of legisla- 
tion of a similar character : — 

‘ For instance, when our Government endeavours to prevent its sub- 
jects from employing improperly qualified physicians, apothecaries, and 
pilots; or from buying meat known to be diseased ; or from taking part 
in dangerous industrial processes — as (e.g.) mining and navigation— 
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it may be said that it aims merely at protecting its subjects irom 
evils incurred through ignorance of which other persons take advantage *, 
and thus there is a legitimate extension of the protection against decep- 
tion which individualists have always regarded as being within the 
limits of their fundamentjil rule. . . . The truth is, that it is a task of 
much delicacy to define the individualistic principle, in relation to 
deception, with the exactness required lor practical application. When 
it is affirmed that an individual should be left to take care of his 
own interests,’’ some proviso is always understood with regard to his 
protection against imposture ; l^ut the precise nature of the proviso is 
left somewhat obscure ; and it may be plausibly extended to prohibit 
any man from knowingly profiting by the ignorance of another.’ 

If it pleases the advocates of individualism to justify 
paternal legislation by such reasoning, there can be no 
possible objection to their doing so. But, for our own 
nart, we think it much simpler to acknowledge that the 
maxim laissez faire, though it contains a truth of great 
value, does not contain the whole truth. It seems to us 
idle to pretend, for example, that interference with a man’s 
discretion as to the room wliich ho shall occupy can he 
reconciled with the principle that, as the individual is the 
best judge of his own interests, he shall be left to make his 
own arrangements as to his home. The principle of laissez 
faire in such a case gives way, because in the interests of 
the community it is expedient that it should do so. Legis- 
lation, in fact, is governed by expediency ; it is guided bv 
a desire to promote the general good, or, in Bentham’s 
phrase, to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, because it is expedient to promote these objects. 
But, while >ve are ready to admit that the greatest happiness 
will usually be promoted by allowing the individual perfect 
liberty of action, we are not prepared to agree with Mill that 
‘ each person is the only safe guardian of his own rights and 
‘ interests,’ and to condemn the whole of the paternal legislation 
which is opposed to this contention. 

In modern society, however, paternal legislation is usually 
accompanied with what Professor Sidgwick calls socialistic 
legislation. And here we require to define the meaning ol 
our words befoi'e we can hope to make much progress. For; 
unfortunately, there are two kinds of legislation, both of 
which are known as socialistic, but which differ widely from 
each other both in their objects and their consequences. 
one sense of the term Socialism is a cause which most men 
are agreed in promoting. For it aims at enabling the' eonir 
munity as a whole to carry out designs whicit the individhiUe 

yOL. OLXXV. NO. COOLIX, If; ^ 
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composing it, acting separately, would be powerless to 
accomplish. The Post Office furnishes the^ chief example 
of this kind of socialism, while the provision of free schools 
is its latest, and perhaps most remarkable, developement. 
But there is another sense in which the word * socialism ’ 
is commonly used. It is applied to the policy of those who 
desire to diminish 

^ the marked inequalities in income which form so striking a feature 
of modern civilised societies. . . . Accordingly, a main aim of 
current Socialism in its extremest form — wc may distinguish it as 
Collectivism — is to substitute common for private ownership, and 
governmental for private management of the instruments of production 
in all important departments of industry : so that the payment of 
interest on industrial capital may cease and labour receive its full 
reward.’ 

Professor Sidgwick is opposed to the realisation of this 
idea ; and, holding this opinion, he does not think that ‘ a 
* discussion of collectivism or socialism in an extreme form 
‘ falls properly within the scope of [his] treatise.* The 
student of elementary politics who turns from the heresies 
of the Fabian essays to the more orthodox pages of Professor 
Sidgwick will consequently only find the baldest and most 
unsatisfactory discussion upon it. The name, indeed, 'which 
Professor Sidgwick suggests — or rather, adopts — for the 
extremer form of socialism is singularly inadequate. For 
■the term ‘ collectivism ’ seems to cover that part of socialism 
which is the least objectionable. It implies the collective or 
united action of society for certain objects, but it does not 
point to the annihilation of individual rights and rewards 
which appears to be the necessary consequence of the de- 
struction of property and capital. Instead, then, of the 
terms which find favour with Professor Sidgwick, we should 
much prefer to call that form of socialism which arms the 
state or the municipality with power to discharge certain 
duties for , the community, enahlhig socialism ; while that 
other kind of socialism which aims at the destruction of 
property might be styled, with equal fitness, dudbling 
socialism. 

TVe hope that Professor Sidgwick may be right in thinking . 
that this kind of socialism may not be within the range of 
practical politics; but it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that it enters into and influences current political discussion. 
Men of ability are demanding the intervention of the State 
in commercial undertakings, not merely for the sake of 
making their management more efficient or more economical, 
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but for the purpose of destroying the individual capitalist. 
Yet surely no wilder object has ever been promoted by 
reasonable men. The great improvement which the last 
half-century has witnessed in the condition of the indus- 
trial classes has been mainly effected by the aid of capital ; 
and, if we extinguish capital, we extinguish the means 
which have been hitherto potent for good. As Austin 
wrote : — 

‘ Without security for property, there were no inducement to save. 
Without habitual saving on the part of proprietors, there were no 
accumulation of capital. Without accumulation of capital, diere were 
no fund for the payment of wages, no division of labour, no elaborate 
and costly machines ; tlicre were none of those helps to labour which 
augment its productive powers, and, therefore, multiply the enjoyments 
of every individual in the community. Frequent invasions of pro- 
perty would bring the rich to poverty ; and, what were a greater evil, 
would aggravate the poverfy of the poor.* 

We have seen that, in dealing with internal polities, 
Professoi* Sidgwick has had occasionally to strain his prin- 
ciples in order to reconcile the paternal and socialistic legis- 
lation of the present day vritli the individualistic doctrine 
on which his whole treatise is bascd< In his chapter on 
external politics he has encountered still greater difficulty ; 
and, in attempting to introduce the rules of Bentham and 
Mill into the Foreign Office, he has, we think, involved him- 
self in some confusion. 

According to Professor Sidgwick, in foreign as in domes- 
tic politics, it should be the object of statesmen to secure 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and the 
greatest happiness will usually be obtained by a system of 
laissez faire^ or, in diplomatic language, non-intervention. 
But in this contention Professor Sidgwick has purposely 
disregarded the main consideration by which statesmen 
have hitherto been guided. He has, in other words, refused 
to admit that the interests of a nation should regulate its 
policy. Thus he writes ; — 

* The ultimate end and standard of right international conduct ■D*] 
the general happiness of all the human beings concerned, and not 
merely the interests of one particular State.* 

And again more fully : — 

* The most fundamental question is whether a government t^bould 
take as the ultimate end and criterion of right conduct^ ia deolit^ 
with individuals and communitks outside it, the interest or h^^ness 

all the persons concern^, or merely the interest 
.group which it governs and represents, and poster%;v«:; 
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not prepared to maintain that the two criteria will always practically 
coincide ; and, in case of conflict, I cannot hesitate to prefer the former ; 
to prefer the latter would appear to me deliberate immorality.* 

The conclusion is so strongly expressed, and is at the 
same time, as we believe, so unsound, that we propose to 
test it first by authority and next by experience. With the 
first object wo will again contrast the conclusion of Austin 
with that of Professor Sidgwick : — 

* The principle of p;eneral utility [wrote Austin] imperiously demands 
that [the individual] commonly shall attend to his own rather than to 
the interests of others; that he shall not habitually neglect that which 
he knows accurately in order that he may habitually pursue that 
which he knows imperfectly. . . . 

* Even where utility requires that benevolence shall be our motive, 
it commonly requires that we shall be determined by partial rather 
than by general benevolence ; by the love of the narrower circle which 
is formed of family or relations, rather than by sympathy with the 
wider circle which is formed of friends or acquaintance ; by sympathy 
with friends or acquaintance rather than by patriotism ; by patriotism 
or love of country rather than by the larger humanity which embraces 
mankind.* 

* In short, the principle of utility requires that we shall act with 
the utmost effect, or that we shall so act as to produce the utmost good. 
And (speaking generally) we act with the utmost effect, or we so act 
as to produce the utmost good, when our motive or inducement to 
conduct is the most urgent and steady, when the sphere wherein we 
act is the most restricted and the most familiar to us, and when the 
purpose which we directly pursue is the most determinate or precise.* 

So far, then, from it being immoral to prefer the interests 
of country to the interests of mankind, the high authority 
of Austin may be cited to show that utility requires that 
our conduct shall be determined ‘by patriotism, rather 
‘ than by the larger humanity which embraces mankind.’ 
And experience is in favour of Austin and not of Professor 
Sidgwick. Test Professor Sidg wick’s conclusion by applying 
it to any question of practical politics, such, for instance, as 
is raised by tlie opening or closing of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles to ships of war. The interest or happiness of 
all the persons concerned does not coincide with the interest 
or happiness of the particular group which is represented by 
her Majesty’s Government. For the interests of Eussia are 
plainly concerned in securing an access for her ships of war 
to the sea; and the interests of this country might conceivably 
be endangered by the junction of the Russian and Frencn 
fleets in the Mediterranean. Does Professor Sidgwick really 
mem tliat, in dealing with this subject. Lord Sp.Ii 8 bui 7 should 
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give equal weight to the interests of Russia and to those of 
his own country ? Does he really consider that it would be 
^ deliberate immorality * on his Lordship’s part to resist the 
demand of Russia because the interests of Britain require 
that it should be resisted ? If this be not his opinion, we 
confess our inability to attach any clear meaning to his 
words. But, if it be his opinion, we think that he will have 
to expand his chapter on external policy into a lengthy 
treatise before he can hope to convert many students of 
elementary politics to his faith. For a foreign minister is 
the guardian of the interests of his own country, and he has 
no right to sacrifice those interests to any Quixotic idea 
which he may entertain about the welfare of other nations. 

The same error, we think, may be detected in Professor 
Si'lgwick’s argument about the propriety of non-interven- 
tion. 

* The accepted rules of international duty,’ he writen, * are in the 
main based on the ])rinciple of non-interference ; and I shall adopt 
this as tlie only principle generally applicable to the relations of 
civilised States.’ 

Yet he admits that this principle cannot be universally 
applied. In cases of ‘ high-handed aggression ’ — 

* where the assailant is clearly in the wrong I think that any 
powerful neighbouring State— even if its own interests arc not directly 
threatened — ought to manifest a general readiness to co-operate in 
forcible suppression of the wrong. . . . Unless we suppose that the 
mere exercise of superior force is kept under some check by the fear 
of the intervention of other States against palpable injustice, war 
between States decidedly unequal in strength will hardly retain its 
moral character at all. . . . And I think tliat co-operation to prevent 
wanton breaches of international peace is the best mode of preparing 
the way for the ultimate federation of civilised States, to which I look 
forward. But in the present state of civilisation it would, I think, be 
a mistake to try to prevent wars altogether in this way. We may hope 
to put down by it palpable and high-handed aggression, including 
perhaps the refusal to submit minor points to arbitration ; but it is 
not applicable where there is a conflict of reasonable claims, too vague 
.and doubtful to be clearly settled by general consent, and at the same 
time too serious to be submitted to arbitration.’ 

And be goes on to illustrate his position by the present 
relations of France and Germany. He holds that the war 
of 1870 was substantially an aggression on the part of the 
French ; that Germany, having won, had a right to take 
guarantees against its repetition ; that the dismemberm^t 
actually inflicted was a punishment in which ho oiv|i^d 
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nation could be expected to acquiesce; and accordingly, if 
France should go to war for the recovery of Alsace and 
Lorraine, she will have the advantage of Professor Sidgwick’s 
sympathy. But, at the same time, the claim of Germany to 
retain the provinces would seem so far defensible that he 
would not regard it as a clear duty of neighbouring States 
to interfere on either side. 

Throughout this passage Professor Sidgwick overlooks the 
chief considerations by which the propriety of intervention or 
non-intervention is usually determined. The main argument 
for non-intervention seems to be that intervention tends to 
widen the area over which the evils inseparable from warfare 
extend. It converts, or may convert, a local struggle into 
a general war. Take, for example, the war which stripped 
Denmark of its German, or partly German, provinces of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Whatever may have been the remote 
causes of that wai*, most Englishmen were of opinion at the 
time that, from the maimer in which it was undertaken, it 
constituted an act of * palpable and high-handed aggres- 
‘ sion ; * the leading members of Lord Palmerston’s admi- 
nistration had every desire to interfere on behalf of 
Denmark; they did not do so because they ascertained that 
France would only co-operate with this country on condi- 
tions which would have necessarily converted a campaign 
in Schleswig into a war which would have extended imme- 
diately to Venetia and the Rhine. Austria and Prussia were 
consequently permitted to carry out their programme, and 
Denmark was suffered to fight out her hopeless battle 
alone. 

Moreover, the instance which Professor Sidgwick cites as 
a case for a policy of non-intervention seems singulorly in- 
appropriate. This country did not intervene between Ger- 
many and France in 1870 because it was generally concluded 
that British interests were not directly concerned in the 
transfer of Alsace-Lorraine from the defeated to the victorious 
combatant. It would not presumably interfere if the struggle 
for the possession of these provinces were unfortunately re- 
newed, because again it would have no direct interest in 
the result of the struggle. But it docs not follow that the 
war of 1870 might not have led to issues which would have 
necessitated its active interference. An attack upon Belgium 
would have drav/n England into the field. An attack upon 
either Holland or Belgium would draw it into the field now. 
The clear interests of this country would' be involved ; and 
England would have to fight again, as she has had to fight 
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before, in support of her own interests. Thus the propriety 
of intervention or non-intervention is not solely determined 
by considerations of sympathy or right ; it is usually governed 
by the interests of the intervening State; and statesmen 
hesitate to interfere, when those interests are not imperilled, 
by a natural reluctance to extend — as intervention must 
necessarily extend — the area of the contest. 

We have commented with some freedom on the conclu- 
sions to which deductive reasoning has led Professor 
Sidgwiclc, as we think that his neglect of experience has 
occasionally led him into errors from which a process of 
induction would have saved him. But, whatever may be the 
case with that part of Professor Sidgwick’s work which deals 
with the functions of government, we cannot help feeling 
that deduction has led our author occasionally astray in 
dealing with the structure of governments. Professor 
Sidgwick is apparently of opinion tliat every form of govern- 
ment which has hitherto existed in the world is capable of 
improvement, and is prepared to devise a constitution, for 
any State which will adopt it, superior to any which history 
or experience enables us to examine. , 

In dealing with this portion of his subject Professor 
Sidgwick finds fault with Austin’s famous definition of a 
sovereign. Austin argued that ^ the sovereign in any com- 
^ munity is that determinate person, or aggregate of persons, 
^ combined in a certain manner, whom the bulk of the com- 
‘ munity habitually obey.’ Professor Sidgwick contends that 
this conclusion is not ‘ appropriate in the case of a community 
‘ where there is a constitution limiting the ordinary legis- 
‘ lature, and only alterable by a process different from that 
* of ordinary legislation.’ 

* Take (e.g.) the constitution of Belgium, which has remained 
unchanged ibr fifty years. A Belgian’s right to worship or not 
worship as lie pleases, to start a school or a newspaper, to assemble 
without arms (if not in the open air), and the very important right of 
not being deprived of his property without compensation, are guaran- 
teed by the constitution, and cannot legitimately be impaired by 
ordinary legislation. The constitution itself, however, is alterable by 
a process determined in the constitution itself, of which the mailt 
points are (1) that no constitutional change can be made without a 
general election intervening between its commencement and its con- 
clusion, BO that two successive pairs of chambers must concur in. it ; 
and (2) that when the change is finally passed, two^tbirds 
members of each chamber must be present, and two-thirds of 
present must vote for the change. Now can We say-^: Ausdnlli^ 
m consistency say— that this com|de3C combitiation 
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along witli the king, constitutes the real sovereign, of which the 
ordinary legislature is only ii subordinate with delegated authority ? 
Surely it strains language to say that Belgians “ habitually ” obey a 
combination of bodies that has never been summoned to exercise its 
functions' for fifty years : especially since the requirement of a two- 
thirds majority may render a change constitutionally impossible, even 
though a majority of the assembly and of the people may desire it. 
It is evident that in this, and in similar cases, there is an actual organ 
of government whose commands arc habitually obeyed, and a possible 
organ of government whose power is legally unlimited : but that the 
two do not coincide, and that the latter may at any given time be 
incapable of coming into existence at all, owing to the halanced state 
of opinion. But, further, it is quite c(mceivablc that certain clauses in 
the constitution may be formally declared unalterable ; in which case 
a sovereign, as conceived by Austin, would be impossible.’ 

But if Austin w'ere alive he would j^i'obably reply that 
the sovereignty in Belgium is shared by the king and the 
electors, who periodically choose the senate and the chamber 
of representatives. The electors, by choosing their repre- 
sentatives, do not part with their portion of the sovereignty ; 
they merely delegate the exercise of it to those wlioin they 
choose. But on the expiration or dissolution of parlia- 
ment * the delegated 'share in the sovereignty reverts to the 
‘delegating body.’ In other words, according to Austin, 
sovereignty in Belgium during the continuance of a parlia- 
ment is possessed by king, senate, and representatives ; 
while, at the exj^iration of a parliament, it reverts to the 
king and the electoral body. Austin, moreover, expressly 
stated that the delegating electoral body might delegate its 
power either absolutely or conditionally, or subject to a 
trust or trusts. He would, therefore, have evidently held 
that the senate and represeutativos in Belgium receive their 
delegated 2>owers subject to the trust that they should make 
no change in the constitution wdtliout r(,‘forence to the elec- 
torate, and that even a new parliament should make no 
such change 'without the concurrence of a majority of two- 
thirds of each chamber. Stated in this manner, Austin’s 
definition of sovereignty seems i)erfectly applicable to the 
existing constitution of Belgium ; and the doubt which 
Professor Sidgwick has cast on it is due to his imperfect 
apprehension of Austin’s meaning. 

We are the more anxious to vindicate Austin’s position 
in this matter because we can hardly hope to form clear 
conceptions of law or jurisprudence without realising what 
sovereignty is and what it implies. So thoroughly was 
Austin aware of this that he illustrated the nature of 
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sovereignty with what some of his later critics have thought 
needless iteration. We are not prepared to endorse this 
criticism. The great advantage that most men have derived 
from his definition of sovereignty is that it has given them 
an idea, and distinct ideas on fundamental subjects are not so 
common that we can afford to quarrel with the writer who 
dwells on them with undue persistence. And that the 
persistence was not wholly unnecessary may be inferred from 
the circumstance that so careful a thinker as Professor 
Sidgwick has not fully grasped Austin’s meaning. If, 
indeed, we derive from Austin the advantage of a distinct 
idea, the disadvantage attaching to Professor Sidgwick’s 
criticism is that the id^ea is confused. Sovereignty with the 
first writer becomes a fcact from which other consequences 
follow ; sovereignty with the later writer becomes a doubt 
on which we can base nothing. 

We must now, however, proceed to examine what Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick calls the methods and instruments of 
government. He sees clearly enough that every government 
requires (1) a judicial organ to decide whether and by whom 
laws have been broken ; (2) an execuHve organ to prevent 
and punish such breaches ; and (^3) a le*gislative organ whose 
duty it will be, inter alia, to frame the laws. He sees also 
that the executive should, as a general rule, be dependent on, 
and the judicial organ independent of, the legislature. The 
independence of the judicial organ, ho tliinks, can be best 
secured by declaring that judges in all grades should 
ordinarily hold office during good behaviour, and that the 
power of dismissal required to meet cases of misbehaviour or 
grave unfitness should be nominally exercised by a body of 
judges of the highest grade. In the case of judges of the 
highest grade dismissal ought to be a very rare event ; if the 
occasion for it should arise, Professor Sidgwick proposes to 
constitute a special court, chiefly composed of members of 
the legislature, with power to deal with the matter. The 
control of a tribunal so constituted seems necessary, in the 
last resort, to secure that the judges loyally apply the law 
laid down by the legislature. 

Thus, in the appointment of judges, Professor Sidgwick 
thinks that the arrangement adopted in this country, where 
they hold office during good behaviour, is the best practi- 
cable. But we fail to see why he should not also adopt the 
system in force here for their removal. Judges are reBK>veable 
in the United Kingdom by the Crown on addresses from the 
two Houses of Parliament, a plan which apparratly sectyiM 
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tbem the independence which Frofessoi' Sidgwick rightly 
considers necessary, and at the same time gives to Parlia- 
ment, in the last resort, that control over the judicature 
which we agree with the Professor in thinking essential. 
We can see no reason for substituting an arrangement 
which has not been tried for an arrangement that has 
worked well. The point is of more importance because 
when Professor Sidgwick proceeds to deal with the constitu- 1 
tion of the executive, with the relations of the executive to 
the legislature, and, lastly, with the legislature itself, we 
notice a similar disposition on his part to abandon systems 
which have been found efficient by experience for methods 
to which the Professor’s deductive reasoning has led him. 
So far as the constitution of the executive is concerned, 
indeed, Professor Sidgwick is unable to suggest any im- 
portant deviation from our present practice. The officials 
in the public service should, he thinks, bo adequately re- 
munerated, and, except in the higher posts, should be 
selected by competitive examination. Responsibility in each 
department should be concentrated in one individual, who in 
some important cases ^should be assisted by a consultative 
council, and the heads of the more important departments 
should form a council or cabinet. The relations of this 
cabinet to the legislature will necessarily vary in different 
countries. In Germany, for instance, where a form of 
government has been established which onr author calls 
simple constitutional monarchy, the responsibility of minis- 
ters ‘means primarily — if not solely — their liability" to 
‘ punishment for illegal or corrupt use of tbeir power ; in 
‘ the English view the most important part of the meaning 
‘ is that ministers are liable to dismissal if their policy is dis- 
‘ approved by a majority of the representative assembly and 
‘ of the electorate.’ In his twenty-second chapter Professor 
Sidgwick has considered the advantages and disadvantages 
of the two systems. English parliamentary government has 
the merit of st^curing harmony between the legislature and 
the executive. But, on the other hand, it has the defect, 
which is avoided in Germany, of entrusting 

‘tibie leadership of the different departments of the executive to 
persons who are not — from a strictly executive point of view — experts. 
The premier’s choice of the heads of departments is seriously limited 
by the connexion of the cabinet with the legislature. lie is prac- 
tically forced to select them among the leading speakers of his party 
in the representative assembly, in order that the defence of his measures 
before me assembly may be as strong as possible. Hence, ^ough 
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they are likely to be persona of oratorical talent and of p arliamentaiy^ 
tact, there is no adequate presumption that they will possess adminis- 
trative ability ; still less that they will possess the special knowledge 
required for particular departments. . . . Hence [again], especially 
when there are rapid changes of ministry, the heads of departments 
arc liable to be persons who are not really quiilided for managing, and, 
if well advised, do not attempt to manage, the business of their depart- 
ments. And thus it may be said that English constitutional monarchy 
results not only in one sham, but a complex system of shams ; we 
have not only a ruler who merely pretends to rule, but also ministers 
who merely pretend to administer.* 

All this is not very new, and a good deal of it is not very 
true. Whatever defects may exist in our English system of 
government, we doubt whether anyone acquainted with the in- 
terior economy of the great departments of State would admit 
that we have ‘ ministers who merely pretend to administer.’ 
The complaint which is usually made is the exact reverse — 
that the parliamentary chief of an office, with no special skill 
or experience, is able to override the advice of his experienced 
and skilful subordinates. But we very much doubt whether 
tliere is much importance in this latter contention. There 
is a great deal of force in Bagehot’s argument that ‘ special 
^ experience is not so important as the critics of patlia- 
^ rneiitary ministers imply ; most businesses being more like 
‘ each other in their upper posts than iu their lower.’ What 
is really required in the head of a great State department is 
not that he should have experience, but that he should have 
ihe aid of experienced advisers ; not that he should apply 
Ids own knowledge, but that he should display common 
sense in using the knowledge of his subordinates. We 
sometimes, indeed, are inclined to think that the specialist 
is tbo worst possible administrator ; for the specialist, if ^ 
has the force of an able man, is too apt to attach undue ijiih 
poi Lance to his own conclusions on his own subject, and to 
pay too little attention to the contrary opinions of otEer 
people. 

Moreover, persons who complain of the inefficiency of 
parliamentary ministers always overlook one point in wl4(ih 
their efficiency is undoubted. It is possible that an 
war minister, for example, may not he found in the HoiUfe 
of Commons. But it is almost certain that the Honsti 
Commons will supply the best possible war minister iii^ 
a constitutional monarchy like our own. Eor one of Jl^e 
most important functions of a mmister of war i|» to 
in parlmment the measures which toe 
welfare of the country. And even if we ad.imi a i®'* 
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tary man is more competent than a civilian^ instmctcd by 
all the best military men, to devise these measures, we 
must, at any rate, allow that the civilian, with oratorical 
talent and parliamentary experience, is far more likely to 
carry them. The truth is that, so long as parliamentary 
government exists, the efficiency of the public service will 
require that the heads of the great departments of the State 
should be chosen from among the men who Lave the ear 
of parliament ; and the writers who complain that when 
so chosen they are usually devoid of special experience, over- 
look the fact that parliamentary experience is the particular 
kind of experience which is indispensable in a constitutional 
minister. 

It is instructive to observe that these considerations are 
so powerful that they actually affect those countries where 
ministers are not responsible in an English sense to the 
legislature. As Professor Sidgwick writes : — 

* It seems to me that what I have called simple constitutional 
monarchy must always have a certain tendency to pass over into the 
English type. For the control over administration which must, I 
conceive, bo allowed to Uie represenbitive assembly, if its control over 
taxation is to be a reality, is so considerable that a monarch wlio 
wishes to get any expensive plans carried out will always find it more 
convenient to manage parliament than to fight it. lie will thus be 
led to take as his first minister a person who Las the confidence ol‘ the 
majority in the house of representatives, to avoid the annoyance and 
weakness resulting fiom friction with the assembly. A minister so 
chosen, and having conserjiiently so strong a position independent of tlie 
monarch’s favour, will have a certain tendency to acquire the control 
of executive functions.’ 

Thus, even ‘in sinijde constitutional monarchies,^ to use 
Professor Sidgwick’s phrase, power tends to pass from the 
monarch to the minister, and its passage tends to increase 
the authority and control of the legislature. It is, iii these 
circumstances, of tJie first importance that the legislature 
of a country should be so constituted as not only to 
command the confidence of the people, but to preserve 
a cautious, wise, and consistent policy. 

It is interesting, on this subject, to observe that Professor 
Sidg wick’s deductive reasoning has led him to the con- 
clusion that the legislature should consist of two chambers. 

‘ A second chamber,’ as he puts it in the analysis of his text, 

‘ is useful in checking hasty legislation, [in] impeding com- 
* binations of sinister interests, and [in] supplementing the 
[ deficiencies of the primary representative assembly/ But 
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ho does not propose that the two assemblies should have 
co-ordinate powers. 

*In a country like England, where the existing distribution of 
power is the result of a process of gradual change, a second chamber 
invested formally with co-ordinate powers, but practically restricted 
in their exercise by custom and opinion . . . may work tolerably 
well. But if, in framing a new constitution, we desire to combine the 
advantages of a iwo-chambered legislature with those of a parlia- 
mentary executive, it would seem better to recognise formally tlie 
subordinate position of the senate by limiting its [»ower of resisting a 
legislative measure approved both by the house of representatives and 
by the people.’ 

And he goes on to suggest that, when a measure has been 
rejected by the senate for three successive years, a direct 
vote of the electorate should be taken ujjon it. How this 
vote should be taken he does not, however, explain. As the 
electorate is constituted in England it would seem almost 
impracticable. For the majority of the whole electorate 
need not necessarily correspond with the majority of the 
votes of the representatives of the several constituencies. 
Ill a direct referendum, a populous constituency would 
necessarily supply more votes than a smaller constituency 
which returns an equal number of members. It would seem, 
therefore, that, if Professor Sidgwick’s proposal were 
adopted — and we regard its adoption as both unlikely and 
undesirable — it would necessarily lead to manhood suffrage 
and equal electoral districts. 

If Professor Sidgwick is not in favour of ^ ending ^ the 
House of Lords, we do not observe that he has any plan for 
‘mending’ it. But, in framing a new constitution for 
a modern country, he thinks that the senate ought to repre- 
sent superior culture or political enlightenment rather than 
wealth. As, however, he considers that the senate, in order 
to be strong, must in some way or other be the creation of 
popular election, it is not easy to see how the result which 
he desires is to be secured. When, indeed, he examines the 
method by which the senate should be elected, he displays, 
almost unconsciously', the inherent and perhaps insoluble 
difficulty of devising a practical scheme. Eejecting the 
election of a limited class of citizens as invidious ; rejecting 
a method of secondary election as inexpedient, bi^ause the 
electors elected by the people for the purpose of tiie election 
‘ would be liable to become puppets ; ’ rejecting also the 
system in force in the United States as unhUcely to succeed 
f where the local governments are l^ss dip;^$^ and importai^t 
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< tlian tiiey naturally are in a federal system/ he arrives at 
the conclusion that ' the members of the senate should be 

* (1) fewer in number and so chosen from larger districts, 
f (2) appointed for a longer period, and (3) on the plan of 

* partial renewal.’ We can only say that tlxe suggestion con- 
vinces us that it is much easier to criticise what exists than 
to devise anything better, A senate elected by the same 
persons who choose the lower chamber, but who should be 
shuffled for the purpose into different electoral districts, 
and summoned for the purpose at distant intervals, will 
probably bear so close a resemblance to the house of repre- 
sentatives that its continuance would be hardly worth 
fighting for. 

In devising an electorate for the lower chamber Professor 
Sidgwick is on more familiar and therefore easier ground. 
He considers that the electorate should comprise all self- 
supporting sane adults ; but he has the good sense to recom- 
mend that extreme ignorance, crime, disgraceful conduct, 
pauperism, and bankruptcy should exclude from it. Ho dis- 
cards Mr. Hare’s system for the representation of minorities, 
contending that the electors should be divided locally into 
electoral districts ; *but he thinks that the single-member 
constituencies, which were introduced by the last Reform 
Act, have the disadvantage ^ of breaking v.p for electoral 
purposes portions of the community — such as towns 
‘ generally are — which tend to have an intimate internal 
‘ cohesion in the economic and social life, and consequently 

* important common interests.’ Anyone qualihcd to be an 
elector should bo qualihed to be elected; but no salary 
should be attached to the representative, (1) because ‘ in 
^ societies as wealthy as modern States generally are it 

* cannot be difficult to find an adequate number of persons, 

* qualified by nature and training, and enjoying pecuniary 
^ independence, to devote themselves to this important and 
‘ interesting work, which, if public opinion is in a healthy 

* state, they will regard at once as a duty and an honour.’ 
And (2) a representative assembly, so constituted, ‘will 
‘ tend to maintain a higher standard of pecuniary incor- 
‘ ruptibility than would, ewteris paribus^ be likely to be found 
' in an assembly of paid professional legislators, unless they 

* were paid much more highly than has ever been proposed.’ 
There are two other conclusions to which deductive 

reasoning has led Professor Sidgwick which it is necessary 
to notice.' In considering the constitution of a legislature, 
lie says that the function of making or modifying laws 
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should be entrusted to persons who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the laws that they are called upon to 
modify. 

‘ Accordingly, we may lay down without hesitation that men who 
have that thorough knowledge of law which we can, generally 
speaking, onh expect to find in able and experienced members of the 
legal profession, should have a large and responsible share in law 
making. Proposed Jaws should be drawn up by lawyers, and any 
changes made in the draft should be carefully revised by lawyers. But 
for several reasons it does not seem desirable to entrust the substantial 
work of legislation entirely, or even mainly, to them alone.* 

We are not sure that we understand the meaning of this 
passage. If, however, Professor Sidgwick only intends to 
say that acts of parliament should be drawn by draftsmen 
who are competent lawyers, it is hardly worth while dis- 
cussing a suggestion from which no one is likely to dissent; 
but if, on the contrary, he means — as his words seem to 
imply — that those skilled lawyers should have the right of 
modifying amendments made by the legislature, his sugges- 
tion seems fatal to parliamentary government. Amend- 
ments, though they are only verbal, introduced into acts, 
may modify their whole meaning; and a body that was 
coiiipeicnt to revise the work of the legislature would 
necessarily become not merely a revising but a legislating 
body. If, in other w’ords, the legislature is to be entrusted 
with the work of legislation, it must be the sole judge of the 
language in which its laws shall be framed. It cannot allow 
that language to bo revised by persons exterior to itself 
without delegating to those persons a portion of its legis- 
lative duties. 

The other suggestion which Professor Sidgwick makes has 
already been partly considered in this article. In examining 
the control which the people ought to exercise over their 
representatives in Parliament, he rejects the notion that the 
rejjresentative should be regarded as an agent appointed to 
carry out the wishes of bis constituents, and liable to dis- 
missal if his views should differ from theirs. On the 
contrary, opposed to what he calls ‘ the absurdity of “fofly 
* “ controlling skill,’’ ’ he thinks that a member would he 
guilty of a plain dereliction of duty who did ^ not follow bis 
‘ own best judgement, even when it brings him into 
‘ with the temporary opinions and sentiments of a majmdiy 
^ of his constituents.’ fie is accordingly against .the 
duction of ^ what is known in Switzerland as the ohIigat(3^ 
^ referendum/ and would neither entrust 
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initiation of legislation nor submit acts of parliament to 
the electors before they became valid as laws. But, 
though he dislikes the introduction of the referendum fojp 
the purpose of either initiating or approving legislation, he, 
is in favour of the direct legislative intervention of the 
citizens (1) when a deadlock results from a disagreement 
between the two chambers, and (2) ‘ when changes are 
‘ proposed in constitutional rules designed to have greater 
^ stability than ordinary laws.’ It is very difficult to see, 
however, why the mass of the nation can be trusted to decide 
on such serious questions as those which are involved in a 
difference between the senate and the house of represen- 
tatives, and the reform of constitutional rules, if it cannot 
be allowed either to initiate or approve other projected 
legislation. If fully should not be allowed to control skill 
in the one case, why should skill prostrate itself before folly 
in the other? Either an obligatory referendum should be 
adopted or not ; but, if it is to be adopted at all, it cannot 
apparently be confined to the solitary uses for which 
Professor Sidgwick would reserve it. 

In this country, ipdeed, and its autonomous dependencies, 
one of the two cases in whicli our author proposes to resort 
to the referendum cannot apparently arise, for it is the sin- 
gular good fortune of England that its constitution has 
grown with its requirements, and has never been included 
within the four corners of any formal document. Some of 
its provisions may Jio doubt be found in acts of parliament,' 
more or less venerable, wliicli are, however, just as susceptible 
of modification as other acts bound in the same volumes ; 
and others of them may be traced in the order books of one 
or other of the houses of jiarliainent. But the most cha- 
racteristic features of the English system of government 
cannot be gathered from any State paper. Tlie Cabinet Las 
no legal existence ; tlie tacit understanding which iirohihits 
the Crown from refusing its sanction to an act passed by 
both branches of the legislature only rests on the uniform 
practice of nearly two centuries. The theory that the 
House of Lords may reject a measure on which the opinion 
of the country is i)ronounced once, but may not reject it 
during two successive parliaments, has had its origin since 
the first Eeform Act. Tlie ojiinion that a minister, de- 
cisively beaten at the polls, should resign office without 
meeting parliament, was never heard of before the autumn 
of 1868. These are only familiar instances of the changes, 
unexpressed in any formal document, which are constantly 
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being introduced into the British constitution. But other 
examples might easily be found in the relations of the crowA 
to the legislature and in the two branches of the legislature 
to each other. There is nothing in the statute book, for 
instance, to prevent the crown converting a minority of the 
House of Lords into a majority by the wholesale creation of 
new peers. There is nothing in the statute book to prevent 
the House of Lords from amending a money bill. It is even 
doubtful whether any formal reason could be given why a 
peer of parliament should not enter the House of Commons. 
In these and many other matters the constitution rests not 
on law, but on usage ; and, in many respects, what is consti- 
tutional, in England is only that which is customary. 

A constitution of this kind, perpetually adapting itself to 
the changes and requirements of the age and of the country, 
hardly falls within the range of a doctrinaire writer like 
Professor Sidgwick. Yet it has advantages to recommend 
it which are denied to the immutable constitutions of other 
countries. For it seems almost impossible for the wit of 
man to devise a constitution which will be permanently 
suited to any country, and it is certain that what is suited 
to the genius of one race will be ill adapted to the opinions 
of another. The example of the United States is not opposed 
to this view. Kigid as the American constitution is. Pro- 
fessor Bryce has shown that it ^ has been changed, is being 
^ changed, will continue to be changed, by interpretation 
‘ and usage. It is not what it was even thirty years ago ; 
‘ who can tell what it will be thirty years hence ? ’ If this 
be the experience of a country, whose constitution is nomin- 
ally so rigid as that of the American commonwealth, it 
seems to us useless to follow Professor Sidgwick in devising 
constitutions for either old or new countries. Each people 
must be left to work out its own form of government, and 
the form which a government will assume will probably be 
very different from the anticipations and conclusions of the 
clearest deductive reasoner. 
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Abt. V, — Memoircs du Qmeral Baron de Marhot, Tomes I., II. 

Paris; 1891. 

^HESE volumes are another of the innumerable works which 
illustrate the great epic of war that fills the first years 
of the present century, and we do not hesitate to say that 
they are inferior to none of the series in animation, veracity, 
and interest. Pew books of our time have acquired so great 
and immediate a popularity. The late General Marbot was 
a distinguished soldier of the French Pevolution and First 
Empire, who served with high honour in the Grand Army 
in its march over Europe under Napoleon ; and who, having 
taken iDart in its eventful fortunes from Marengo and 
Wagram, to Leipzig and Waterloo, was made a peer of 
France by the monarchy of J uly, and lived to see Napoleon III. 
on the throne. In 1844, when on the verge of old age, 
the veteran addressed himself to the task of recording his 
reminiscences of the past, and the volumes before ns are the 
first instalment of a work which, though designed by the 
author to be only ‘a simple family narrative,’ has been rightly 
offered to the generdl reader by the owners of the original 
manuscript. We shall reserve our remarks on the tliird 
volume, which has just appeared, for another occasion. The 
book not only reproduces what Bacon has called the genius 
of an extraordinary time in singulaily vivid and lifelike 
characters ; it not only takes us to the fiimous battle-fields 
on which Prance met and overthrew the hosts of old Europe, 
it adds largely to our information on important passages of 
the history of the war. Yet, as was to be expected in a work 
of the kind, the personal side of General Marbot’s narrative 
is its most striking and interesting part; and the many 
well-chosen anecdotes he recounts, in a simple and natural 
manner, place clearly before us the living images of Napo- 
leon in his tent, his camp, and his closet, of the company 
of his ennobled marshals, and of the Grand Army. Not the 
least pleasing feature of the book, certainly, is the portrait 
the author has drawn of himself, unconsciously, but like a 
true artist ; he was an admirable type of the homme de guerre 
in the army of France; intrepid, dashing, and bold to a 
fault, but intelligent, adroit, abounding in resource, and no 
mean judge of military operations ; and, indeed, as we survey 
his brilliant feats of arme^ and recollect how important were 
his many services, we are rather surprised that he had only 
attained the rank of colonel before Waterloo. Yet it must 
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be said that although M. de Marbot appears not to have 
been devoid of personal feelings of humanity, no writer has 
ever given the world a more revolting picture of the barbariiy 
of war. He relates the wholesale massacre of thousands of 
unoffending adversaries and of his own countrymen, and the 
devastation of Europe, without the slightest remorse ; and 
we turn from his pages with the sickening conviction that, 
at certain periods, the most ferocious animal in creation is 
— man. On the whole the Memoirs completely justify a wish 
expressed by Napoleon in his last moments : ‘ I enjoin,’ the 
dying exile wrote in his will, ^ Colonel Marbot to continue 

* to write in defence of the glory of the French army ; ’ * and 
this flattering commission was accompanied by a legacy of 
100,000 francs. 

Marcellin de Marbot, bom in 1782, was a scion of a 
noble, but not wealthy, family, which had lived for ages on 
its ancestral lands by the banks of the Dordogne, in a 
southern nook of Limousin. His father entered the body 
guards of Louis XV., became an aide-de-camp of General 
Schomberg, rather an eminent soldier of the old monarchy ; 
and, being one of the Liberals of the day, was returned to the 
Legislative Assembly in 1791 as a deputy for the new de- 
paHment of the Gorreze. His mother, an aunt of the fine 
old veteran who commanded our allies in the Crimea daring 
the first part of the siege of Sebastopol, and who gained 
honour for his defence of St. Privat on the great and terrible 
day of Gravelotte, belonged to the house of Certain de 
Ganrobert, another branch of the noblesse of Limousin ; and 
the author tells us how one of his parents, when on duty on 
the terraces of Versailles, often met Berthier, then an obscure 
engraver, but afterwards the chief of Napoleon’s staff ; and 
how the other sent a handsome shop boy, who was to become 
the wearer of the crown of Naples, on many an errand to a 
country village. When the Eevolution passed into its stage 
of violence, dissensions arose in the before united families ; 
M. de Marbot joined the Conventional levies, and did good 
service on the Pyrenean frontier; the Certains threw in 
their lot with the emigres, and were marked out for popular 
vengeance; and Madame de Marbot, who, despite the 

* civism ’ of her republican lord, had to endure the sight of 
half-savage peasants tossing his title deeds into patriotic 
flames, betook herself to the house of a friend in the 

* This refers to a refutation, by the author, of apaiuphlet by 
Bogniat, one of the many detractors of Napoleon at w > 
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bourhood of Eennes. An accident prevented young Marcellin 
from accompanying bis mother in her flight, and he Vas 
brought up, during his first absence from home, at a good 
school near the town of Turenne. He was released from 
this pupilage in 1793 by his father, now a distinguished 
general in command of a large camp near Toulouse, and 
numbering among his most promising officers Lannes and 
Aiigereau, Napoleon’s future marshals ; and he was placed at 
the then famous seminary of Soreze, a Benedictine founda-> 
tion happily spared by the plundering hands of tlie men in 
power in Paris. The reign of Jacobinism was now at its 
height, and this book contains one or two sketches of the 
detestable scenes of this revolting period. The author con- 
firms the universal judgement of history on the Terrorist 
leaders : they were despicable wretches i*aised by the play of 
insolent fortune to a bad eminence ; and it is a disgrace to 
Prance that she bowed her head to their yoke. 

* I fchall not speak here of the system of oppression that prevailed 
in our unhappy country ; History has made it known to you ; but 
harsh as may be the colours in which she has painted the horrors of 
which the Terrorists were guilty, the picture will always fall far short 
of the reality. The mosUsurprising thing of all w'aa the stupidity of the 
masses, in allowing themselves to be ruled by men for the most part 
without capacity ; for, whatever may have been said, nearly all the 
Conventionals were beings of singular mediocrity ; their boasted 
courage was due to their fear of each other ; and they consented to 
everything their leaders willed from dread of the guillotine. During 
my exile, in 3815, I met many Conventionals, who, comjKjlled, like 
myself, to leave France, had not the least strength of character ; they 
have since acknowledged to me that they voted the death of Louis XVI., 
and assented to numberle.ss odious decrees, simply in order to save 
their own heads.’ 

Young Marbot was at Soreze for nearly six years, and 
joined his father in Paris in the summer of 1799. The 
world and Prance had changed since 1793; the star of 
Bonaparte had risen and dazzled Europe ; but the teirible 
reverses of 1799 had effaced Campo Ponnio and the 
triumphs of 179G; the victor of Eivoli was far away in 
Egypt ; Massena alone held his ground in Switzerland ; and 
Prance was threatened with invasion on the Var and the 
Ehine. The energy of the Eeign of Terror had, also, dis- 
appeared ; the Directory could not steer the vessel of the 
State ; and between disasters abroad, disorder at home, 
the disorganisation of society and far spreading anarchy, the 
Eepublic seemed on the very edge of ruin. The extreme of 
danger, as is well known, was averted by the mistakes of the 
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Allies, and by Mass^na’s splendid success at Ziirich; but we 
learn for the first time from this work that^ the Directory 
actually had resolved to supersede Massena before his 
victory — a step that might have destroyed France. 

‘ The Directoiy, indignant when they had become aware that 
Mass<^na would not obey their repeated orders that he should fight a 
battle, determined to dismiss him ; but as they feared that the general- 
in-chief would not pay any attention to this, and would put the 
despatch in his pocket, if it were transmitted to him by a courier, the 
minister of war was enjoined to send a staff* officer to Switzerland 
charged to notify to Mass(!»na his dismissal in public, and to give Cherin, 
the chief of the staff*, a letter appointing him to the command of the 
army. Bernadette, the minister at war, informed my father con- 
fidentially of these arrangements; General Alarbot disapproved of 
them, and made Bernadotte understand how dangerous it was, on the eve 
ot a decisive engagement, to deprive the army in Switzerland of a com- 
mander in whom it placed its trust. . . . My father persuaded the 
minister to confide this mission to M. Gault, his aide-de-camp. 
M. Gault, on a pretext that he had been employed to ascertain if the 
contractors liad supplied the number of horses they had promised, 
went to Switzerland with power either to keep or to hand to Massena 
his dismissal, and to give General Cherin the despatch conferring on him 
the command, as circumstances vrould show the expediency or the 
danger of this course. It was an immense authority entrusted to a 
mere captain ! M. Gault did not belie the good opinion that had been 
formed of him. AVlicn he reached the head-quarters of the army in 
Switzerland five days before the battle of Zurich, he saw the troops so 
full of confideuce in their chief, and Massena so calm and firm, that 
he had no doubt success Avaa at hand ; and keeping his secret powers 
completely to himsell', he took part in the battle of Zurich, and finally 
returned to Paris. Massena never had a notion that this modest subaltern 
had possessed the means of depriving him of the glory of winning one 
of the most brilliant victories of the age.’ 

These volumes confirm the vague tradition that Sieyes, 
far the ablest of the five directors, was so convinced that a 
master hand was required to be at the helm of the State, 
that he tried to communicate with Napoleon in Egypt, and 
only turned to Moreau when the attempt failed. 

* Sieyes, with the assistance of Saliceti, the Corsican deputy, 
sent a secret and trustworthy agent to Egypt to inform General Bona- 
parte of the unhappy condition of France, and to ask him to come 
over and place himself at the head of the Government.’ 

General Marbot was in command, at this time, of the mili* 
tary force in and round Paris, and Sieyfts asked Wm to 
second a coup d^etaU The General, however, a 
republican, refused to take part in intrigues of the kind^ tod 
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be was relegated to active service abi'oad. His command, 
as is well known, was given to Lefebvre, a rude soldier, 
who at once yielded to the arts of Napoleon, when the deci- 
sion came ; it is a curious speculation if the 18th Brumaire, 
with its prodigious results, would have been successful had 
General Marbot retained his post. 

** My father called on Sieyes, resigned his command of the diviaiom^ 
of Paris, and asked for the command of u division in the field. Siej’^s 
made haste to comply with his request ; he was glad to get rid of a 
man whose strength of character and sense of duty might have pre- 
vented the success of the couji d*e/at.* 

General Marbot was despatched to the army of Italy ; and 
Marcellin, who had just entered the service as a private in 
the hussars of Bercheny, a celebrated regiment of the old 
monarchy, accompanied his father on his way to the Var. 
On reaching Lyons, the travellers fonnd the city in a state 
of enthusiastic joy. Napoleon had suddenly returned from 
Egypt, and the population hailed him as the deliverer of 
Trance. Bonaparte characteristically tried to gain over the 
republican soldier after his wonted fashion, and with his 
usual adroitness he ebneealed his failure. 

* My father returned the visit of General Bonaparte. They walked 
together for a long time in the little garden of tlio mansion ; their 
suites respectfully kept at a distance. We saw them sometimes 
making eager gestures, sometimes convor‘'ing in a calm way ; at last, 
Bonaparte, approaching my father, w'ith a coaxing manner, took his 
arm in a friendly iashion. This was probably to make the municipal 
authorities in the courtyard, and the many curious lookers-on from the 
windows, believe and say that General IMarbot had become an adherent 
of General Bonaparte. This able man neglected no means to attain 
his ends ; he fascinated many, and wished it to be understood that he 
had gained over even those who o])posed him on principle. He was 
wonderfully successful.* 

Marcellin had now begun his career, and his reminiscences 
give us most curious pictures of the republican army of 
Trance at this time. It w'as still characterised by the rude 
disorder, the licentiousness, and the want of discipline of 
the huge levies of 1793 ; and, indeed, as the Due de 
Tezensac has clearly shown, Napoleon himself was never able 
completely to free the Grand Army from defects which his 
system of making war encouraged, though he tried to remove 
them. Extraordinary figures appeared in the ranks : Mar- 
cellin was put in the hands of a mentor, placed distinctljr 
before ns in this graphic sketch ; — 

* He presented himself to my father, and what did we see ? A jolfy 
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fellow, very well set up indeed, but with his shako over his ears, his 
sabre trailing behind him, his face irradiated and cut in two by a huge 
scar, moustaches half a foot long, and, being stiffened with wax, ran- 
ning into his ears, two big masses of hair plaited at the temples, which, 
falling down from his shako, reached his breast, and with all this a 
lookl the look of a vagabond made worse by words that were 
jerked out, and by a perfectly barbiu*ous Alsatian jargon.’ 

A savage of this type had attained the grade of general ; 
but savages of this type had done great deeds. 

‘ I happened to see General Macard, a soldier of fortune raised by 
the revolutionary tempest, almost at once, from the rank of head 
trumpeter to that of a general officer. General Macard, a genuine 
type of those officers whom chance and their courage created, and 
who, while they displayed true valour when before the enemy, were 
nevertheless unfitted, owing to their want of education, to ffil high 
pests properly, was well known for his extraordinary peculiarities. 
This singular personage, a giant, and exceptionally brave, when he was 
about to charge at the head of his troops, used to call out, “ Now, then, 
I shall dress myself up like a wild beast.” He then took off his 
coat, waistcoat, and shirt, and kept on only his plumed hat, his 
leathern breeches, and his largo jack boots. When naked in this way 
to the waist, General Macard presented to thg sight a bust as hairy as 
a bear ; and this gave his person tho strangest appearance I When 
dressed as a wild beast, as he said very correctly, General Macard 
rushed furiously, sword in hand, upon the enemy’s horsemen, swearing 
like a heathen ; but he seldom reached them, for at the extraordinaiy 
and terrible sight of this half-naked giant, half stripped, covered with 
hair, and so uncouth oi' aspect, who charged headlong, with frightful 
howling, the enemies betook themselves to flight, uncertain whether 
they had to deal with a man or some ferocious animal.’ 

The odious apprcuticeship to which gentlemen, compelled 
to enter the ranks as privates, were suQected, is seen in the 
following passage; and though Napoleon curtailed it as 
much as he dared, he was unable, the Due de F^zensac tells 
us, to abolish it wholly in the Grand Army, so strong 
was the passion for equality in the French soldieiy, a result 
of their hatred of the exclusive privilege from which they 
had long cruelly suffered : — 

‘ I had just laid me down, on the first night that I spent in bamH^i 
when a great hulking hussar, coming in an hour later than the 
approached my bed, and, seeing that somebody was in it, tuihoolQi' dtd 
lamp, and puts it under my nose to examine me more nearly. He 
then begins to undress himself. I did not suppose, though I loiihed 
on, that he intended to place himself at my side ; but I was quiel% 
undeceived. Shove aside, conscript,” he said in a rough tone.;„: ^ 
then gets into the bed, takes three-quavers of it to and 

to snore ! I could not close my eyes, chieify cn 
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gusting smell caused by a big bundle 'which my companion had put on 
the bolster to raise his head. 1 could not make out 'what this could 
be. To discover it I put my hand gently on the thing : it was a 
leathern apron, full of the cobbler’s wax used by shoemakers to wax 
their tlireads. My amiable comrade was one of the workmen of the 
bootmaker of the regiment.* 

General Marbot and his son were at Nice when the news 
arrived of the 18th Bruinaire; and it deserves notice that 
the coup cVetat had opponents even in the old army of Italy. 
Unquestionably, however, France and Paris were almost 
unanimous in their approval of the Revolution that made 
Bonaparte supreme. 

* Whatever may have been his anticipation of the future, my father 
congratulated himself on not having been in Paris on the 18th Bru- 
maire ; and had he been there, I think he would have boldly resisted 
General Bonaparte in his enterprise. Jiut being with the army, and at 
the head of a division before the enemy, he chose to confine himself 
to the passive obedience of a soldier. He rejected the proposals made 
to him by several generals and colonels, to march on Paris at the head 
of their troops.’ “ Who,” he said, ** will defend our frontiers if we 
abandon them, and what will become of France if we add the calami- 
ties of civil to those of foreign war ? ” * 

The attitude of Moreau is thus well described : it is only a 
proof of the blindness of faction that he was soon thought of 
as a ruler of France ; as is well known, he succumbed at once 
to Napoleon’s influence, and was made a mere instrument to 
perform the ignoble service of watching the Directory on 
the 18th Brumaire : — 

‘ It is certain'tliat, for want of a better man, proposals were made to 
him to place himself at the bead of the party which wished to overthrow 
the Directory, and that the reins of the State were to be put in his 
hands, with the title of president or consul. Moreau, an able and 
brave soldier, had no political courage, and probably he distrusted bis 
own capacity to direct the affairs of France in their existing state of 
confusion. Besides, he was egotistical and indolent; be did not 
trouble himself about the future of his country ; and he preferred the 
quiet of private life to the agitation of politics.’ 

Marcellin began his brilliant career by capturing a 
detachment of Austrian cavalry at the head of a handful 
of his hussars — a remarkable exploit for a boy of seventeen, 
and notable for this, too, that his men made him their leader 
in the accidental absence of his commanding officer. He 
was made a sous-lieutenant for this feat of ai*ms, at the 
instance and with the acclaim of his comrades ; and he was 
ere long shut up, with his father, in Genoa, taking part. 



with the general^ in the grand defence of Mass^na. This 
memorable siege belongs to history ; it must suffice here to 
say that in this stern passage of war Masson a gave proof of 
the great qualities which have placed him in the ranks of 
illustriou i soldiers, lie made mistakes, as at Zurich, and 
before Torres Vedras ; he showed a want of real strategic 
genius ; he was occasionally indolent and remiss ; but when 
the stress of adverse fortune lay heavy on him, he displayed 
extraordinary resource and tenacious boldness. The fright- 
ful sufferings endured at Genoa are well illustrated in this 
narrative. Massena, irritated at what he thought a breach 
of faith, put a body of Austrian prisoners on half the 
wretched pittance doled out to the unconquerable French 
garrison. 

‘ The ration of the French was composed of a quarter of a pound of 
wretched bread, and of an equal quantity of horseflesh. The prisoners 
only received half an allowance of each ; therefore they had only a 
quarter of a pound of food of any kind each day. This happened 
filteen days before the end of the siege. The poor devils were all this 
time treated in the same way. Massena renewed his offer in vain 
every two or three days to the Austrian general ; he would not accept 
it, either from his own obstinacy or because Lord Keith, the 
English admiral, would not supply him with boats, from fear, it is 
said, lest they should bring typhus fever into the fleet. However that 
may be, the miserable Austrians yelled in the hulks, beside themselves 
with fury and hunger. At last, after having devoured their boots, their 
knapsacks, their cartridge pouches, and perhaps some dead bodies, they 
nearly all perished from exhaustion.’ 

Young Marbot lost Lis father at the siege of Genoa, a 
wound, which would have been otherwise trifling, having 
proved fatal, under frightful conditions, in which the 
strongest succumbed to want and pestilence. It was 
characteristic of Masseiia’s temper that he would not allow 
the General funeral rites, from fear of stirring too deeply 
the soldiers’ feelings. The bereaved son naturally was 
indignant, but Massena, ere long, gave the youth a proof of 
extraordinary esteem and confldence. After the capitulation 
he sent Marcellin, in company with one officer only, to 
inform Bonaparte — at this moment advancing from the Po 
against Melas, after the passage of the Alps, with the army 
of reserve — of the fall of the nobly defend^ fortress ; and 
this was a mission of the first importance. Marbot was one 
of the very few French soldiers present at Genoa and On 
the field of Marengo ; and he beheld the march of Desiiiac 
.and the famous charge of Sellermaiui, which ifliange^' ^ 
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defeat into a decisive victory. He had been introduced to 
Napoleon before at Lyons. He thus describes the First 
Consnl towards the close of the battle : — 

* The First Consul i\'as very anxious, and only recovered his gay 
manner when our cavalry and the infantry of Dcsaix, of whose death 
lie was as yet unaware, had assured the victory by overthrowing the 
column of Zach’s grenadiers. Seeing that my horse was slightly 
wounded in the thigh, the First Consul pinched my ear, and laughingly 
said, “ Je to preterai mos chevaux pour Ics faire arranger ainsi I ” * 

Mass^na had offered Marbot a place on his staff, hut the 
youth preferred to return to Paris — he was an affectionate 
son to a widowed mother — Bernadette, who had been one of 
his father’s friends, haviug* promised to put him on the 
list of his aides-de-camp. The post, however, was given to 
a brother by mistake, and Marbot served in a light cavalry 
regiment, in the campaign of 1801, in Portugal, a distant 
forerunner of that of Torres Vedras. At this time Berna- 
dotte commanded the Army of the West — the old Army of 
the Ehine and of the Sambre and Meuse, notoriously not 
well disposed towards Napoleon, and chafing at the prospect 
of a dangerous exite to St. Domingo, and Marbot gives us 
very curious details of a conspiracy among the leaders of 
this force to overthrow the First CoiisuFs government, which 
no historian has, wc believe, described. Bernadette, Marbot 
declares, was the chief author of the plot, 

‘ If General Bernadette had had more strength of character, the 
First Consul would have had to regret that he gave him so important a 
command, for 1 can assert at tliis time of day, without doing harm to 
anyone, that BeriiadoUe conspired against Bonajiarte and his govern- 
ment.’ 

The conspiracy had ramifications far and wide, and 
Moreau probably was not unaware of it. The courage, 
however, of Bernadotte failed; he eluded the danger from 
which he hoped to profit. One of his lieutenants, Simon, 
a brave soldier, who, years afterwards, fell at Busaco, told 
the whole story to the prefect of Eennes ; and Napoleon 
thought silence the more judicious policy. Still, a military 
rising on a formidable scale was averted only by a mere- 
accident. 

‘ On what trifles the destinies of empires hang I Colonel Pinoteau, 
a firm and determined man, was to have given the signal ; his regi- 
ment, the 82nd, already drawn up on the stiuare, awaited it ini- 
patiently ; but Pinoteau, in concert with Foucart, had spent all the 
morning in preparing proclamations, and he had been so preoccupied 
that he had forgotten to shave. Midday strikes on the olodu. 
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Colonel Pinotoaii, just about to go to parade, pereeivea that his beard 
ifl not trimmed, and sets about shaving. But while lie is thus engaged 
General Virion, escorted by a number of oflicers of the gendarmerie, 
hurries into his room, seizes his sword, declares that he is a prisoner, 
and conducts him to the town, where General Simon already was. A 
few minutes later and Colonel Piriotcau ■would have been at the head 
of ten thousand men, would not have allowed himself to be intimi- 
dated by the capture of General Simon, and certainly would have 
carried out his project of rising against the Consular Government.' 

Marcellin’s brotlier was involved in this critical affair; 
copies of a proclamation, inciting to revolt, were found in 
a servant’s possession through a trick of Bernadotte, and 
the unlucky aide-de-camp was sent in disgrace to India. 
Napoleon had long disliked Bernadotte ; but from this time 
forward, though he concealed his feelings, he treated him, 
Marbot tells us, with increasing distrust. 

We next see Marbot at the cavalry school of Versailles, 
installed in the rooms that had once belonged to the Prince 
de Lambesc, one of Broglie’s ofiicers, when the Eevolution 
broke out in Paris. He was an assiduous student during 
these years ; and the mastery of the Pi:^nch tongue, which 
appears in his Memoirs, shows that he turned his studies to 
good account. In 1804 ho was attached to the staff of 
Augereau, who, we have seen, had been one of his father’s 
subordinates ; and he gives us au interesting sketch of the 
career of the marshal, one of the most chequered of those of 
Napoleon’s lieutenants. He confirms the story of Marmont 
that Bonaparte called a council of war before Castiglione, but 
be differs from Marmont in an essential point — Bonapeurte 
agreed with Augereau, and refused to fill back. 

‘ Bonaparte called a council of war, the only one he ever consulted. 
All the generals, even Massena, were for retreating; but Augereau, 
having explained what ought to be done in order to get out of the 
difficulty, ended his remarks with these words : “ You may aU go, 
but 1 will stay, and I will attack the enemy, with my division, at me 
break of day,'* Bonaparte, struck by Augcreau’s reasoning, said, 
“ Well, I shall stay with you.” * 

Marbot briefly describes the conspiracy of George, and 
the crime of the death of the Due d’Enghien. His opinio&s 
are those of a right-minded man, but he has added nothiztg 
to our previous knowledge. In 1805 he was at the camp w 
Boulogne, and beheld the vast preparations for a descent na 
our coasts ; but his account of the expedition of ViUenesw^ 
abounds in errors, and shows how Frenchmen were 
ignorance of the facts. The following anecdote li 
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one of the hundreds of instances of Napoleon’s art in dealing 
with the French soldier, though to English eyes it looks 
somewhat apocryphal : — 

‘ The Emperor addrcst^ed Marmont, who had served in the artillery. 
“ Come,” he said, “ let us see if we recollect our old trade, and let us 
try which of us will send a shell into that English brig which has 
stood in to annoy us.” Upon this the Emperor, moving aside the 
corporal in command of the piece, points the mortar ; word is given to 
fire, and the shell, grazing the sails of the brig, falls into the sea. 
Marmont aims in his turn, makes a good shot, but does not strike the 
brig, which, as there were so many general officers in the battery, re- 
doubles its fire. “ Como, go back to your post,” said Napoleon to the 
corporal, lie takes aim, and lets a shell fall in the very mi<lst of the brig, 
which, pierced through and through by the huge projectile, fills at 
once, and sinks majestically within sight of the whole French army. 
... The Emperor congratulated the corporal, and fastened the cross to 
his tunic with his own hand.* 

The corps of Augereau fonned the extreme right wing of 
the Grand Army, which had been spread from Brittany to 
the plains of Hanover; and when Napoleon, foiled in his 
project for the invn<sion, resolved, as he said, to strike at 
England through Austria, Marbot took part in the celebrated 
march which ended in the surrender of Mack at Ulni. He 
did not, however, witness the fall of the fortress. The corps 
of Augereau was sent into Suabia to pursue Jellachich, who 
had escaped from Ulm, and Marbot was chosen by liis chief 
to bear despatches to Masseiia, in command of the French in 
Italy. Marbot saw Jellachich lay down his arms, and tells 
us interesting details of the gallant conduct of an Hungarian 
regiment that contrived to get off. He was sent by 
Augereau, with another officer, to present the captured 
Austrian flags to the Emperor ; and these repeated missions 
prove his growing position. He shortly describes the advance 
on Vienna, the capture of the bridges upon the Danube, and 
the march of Napoleon into Moravia ; but his reminiscences 
merely confirm history. A singular incident which occurred 
just before Austerlitz adds to the numberless proofs of 
the Emperor’s skill in stratagem. Haugwitz, the envoy of 
Prussia, as is well known, arrived in the French camp to 
wait on events, and to declare for or against Napoleon, 
according to his estimate of the prospects of the war. The 
Emperor had received the flags of Jellachich long before, 
but he bethought himself of repeating the scene — one of 
great ceremony — before Haugwitz, in order to impress the 
ambassador’s mind with the success and the power of the 
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Grand Anny. Marbot was the principal actor in this adroit 
comedy. 

* 1 answered the Emperor’s questions, and, entering into his thoughts, 
painted in vivid colours the defeat of the Austrians, their demor^isa- 
tion, and the enthusiasm of the French troops. Then, presenting the 
trophies, one after the other, I gave the names of the enemy’s regi- 
ments to which they had belonged. I dwelt particularly on two, for 
the capture of them was certain to produce a great effect on the 
Prussian ambassador. “ Here,” I SJiid, “ is the flag of the infantry of 
H.M. the Emperor of Austria ; and here is the standard of the Uhlans 
of the Archduke Charles, his brother.” The eyes of Napoleon sparkled, 
and seemed to say, “ Well done, young man 1 ” At last he 
dismissed us, and as we were leaving we heard him say to the 
ambassador, You see, Count, my armies are victorious at all points; 
the Austrian army has been annihilated, and the same thing will soon 
befall the Russians.” And Uaugwitz seemed thunderstruck.* 

The author’s account of the great day of Austerlitz — the 
most scientific of battles on land, as the Nile was the most 
scientific at sea — is an excellent piece of military history, 
clear in outline, and not obscured by details ; but we can do 
no more than refer to it. Marbot was despatched to Eapp 
by Napoleon himself in the great melee of the French and 
Bussian Guards, and he nearly lost his life in an heroic 
effort to save a Bussian officer on a fragment of the ice of 
the lakes shattered by the French artillery. After passing 
the winter of 1805 at Darmstadt, where Augereau had made 
himself popular through his clemency to the city of Frank- 
fort, he was sent with despatches, in the summer of 1806, 
to the French ambassador still at Berlin ; and the Emperor 
gave him special instructions to observe and report on the 
Prussian army. He witnessed the effervescence of the Court 
and the people before war was recklessly declared, and his 
account of the military power of Prussia is very instructive. 
As in the analogous case of France in 1870, it was wholly 
unequal to cope with its enemy. 

*The Prussian troops, though well disciplined, were not fit to 
measure themselves with ours; their composition and organisation 
were so bad. In fact, at this period the Prussian captains were owners 
of their companies or squadrons ; men, horses, arms, uniforms, every- 
thing in short, belonged to them. It was a kind of property they let 
to the Government at a stipulated price. As they had to bear the 
entire losses, the captains had, of course, a direct interest to spare their 
companies, whether on the march or in the field ; and as the number of 
men they were bound to furnish was fixed, and there was no eonsorlp* 
tion, they enlisted first all the native Prussians who presented them- 
aelves, and ne:^pt every foreign vagabond seduced by their yeendtbi| 
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Beigeants in neighbouring countries. Still, that did not sufficei and 
the Prussian recruiting parties used to enlist by sheer force a great 
number of men 'vvho, having become soldiers against their will, were 
compelled to servo until they were no longer able to bear arms. . . . 
You can imagine the frightful position of these foreigners, who, having 
enlisted in a drunken moment, or having been carried away by com- 
pulsion, were condemned to be Prussian soldiers — that is to say, slaves 
— ^for their whole' life, and to exist under a wintry sky, far from their 
native land. . . , And what an existence ! Hardly fed, sleeping on 
straw, lightly clad, without great coats even in the severest winter, and 
without pay sufTicient for their necessary wants ! . . . The Prussian 
officers were for the most part well informed, and did good service ; but 
half of them were born out of Prussia, and were poor gentlemen, who, 
having entered the army merely to obtain a subsistence, had no 
patriotism and no real love of Prussia. Accordingly, when she was in 
adversity, they nearly all deserted. Besides, as promotion depended on 
length of service, the large majority of the superior officers were old, 
broken down, and unable to bear the hardships of war. And it was 
an army of this hind, thus composed and thus commanded, that was 
to be matched against the conquerors of Italy, of Egypt, of Germany, 
of Austerlitz ! ’ 

The corps of Augereau defiled under the eye of Napoleon 
as it advanced frouji Wurzburg at the opening of the cam- 
paign. This sketch of the spectacle is characteristic, and 
Marboi’s reflections on the Napoleonic system of making war 
show that he appreciated its merits and defects, 

* We found the Ernporor at W lirzburg ; he reviewed the troops of the 
7th corps, whose enthusiasm "was very great. Napoleon, w'ho had notes 
about every regiment, and who knew how to make an excellent use of 
them in order to flatter their self-esteem, said as he saw the 44th of 
the Line, “ You have more chevrons than any corps in my armies. I 
reckon therefore your three battalions as six ! ” The exulting soldieiy 
cried put, “ Wc will prove it wlicn l)eforc the enemy 1 ” The Emperor 
then addressed the 7th Light Infantry, nearly all composed of men of 
South Lfinguedoc and of the Pyrenees, and said, These are the best 
men of the army on a march; these are no stragglers, especially when 
the enemy is to be reached ! ** Then he added with a laugh, “ To do 
you full justice I must add, you arc the most noisy and pilfering 
rascals in th- array ! ” “ That is true, that is true,” was the answer of 

the soldiers ; every one of them had a duck, a fowl, or a goose in his 
knapsack ; and it was necessary to put up with these abuses, for, as I 
have told you, once the armies of Napoleon were in the field they very 
seldom received distributions of provisions, and they lived on the 
country as they best could. There were, no doubt, grave inconveniences 
in this system, but it had one immense advantage, it enabled us to 
push forward uncmbarras.sed • by magazines and convoys ; and this 
gave us a great superiority over our enemies, all whose movements 
depended on the baking or the arrival of stores of bread, or on the 
progress of herds of cattle, and so forth.* 
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ISiis is Marbot’s defence of a general system of marauding 
and rapine ! 

According to the author, a Sa^on priest informed Napoleon 
of the path by which his troops scaled the Landgrafenberg 
heights, a position which assured him success at Jena. The 
energy and resource of Napoleon were most conspicuous on 
this occasion. 

‘A priest of Jena, wLo regarded the Prussians as enemies of Lis 
king and country, thought that he could supply Nai)oleon with the 
means of driving them from Saxony, and showed him a little path by 
which infantry could climb the steep sides of the Landgrafenberg. 
The Prussians had thought this way impassable, and had neglected to 
guard it. Napoleon thought otherwise, and, having received a report 
from his officers, wont in person to the s])ot, accompanied by Marshal 
Lannes, and guided by the Saxon cure. The Emperor perceived that 
a little rocky plateau extended between the end of the path and the 
plain occupied by the enemy, and he resolved to concentrate part of 
his troops on this, so that they should issue, as from a citadel, to 
attack the Prussians. The undertaking would have been impossible 
for anyone but Napoleon in command of French troops.* 

Marbot says that the Prussians fought ill at Jena, but in 
this he differs from most eyewitnesses,* and notably from 
Napoleon himself, in the well-known bulletin that describes 
the battle. 

* The Prussian infantry — I have already described liow vicious was 
its composition — fought very badly, and the cavalry did no better. It 
often approached our battalions with loud shouts, but it was intimidated 
by their steady attitude, and never dharged home. When it W’as 
within fifty paces of our lines it turned round, in a cowardly fashion, 
amidst volleys of musketry and the groans of our soldiers.* 

It is doubtful whether it was a mistake of Napoleqp, or 
the treachery of Bernadotte to a colleague, which exposed 
Davoust at Auerstadt to enormous odds. Marbot pronounces 
decisively against Bernadotte, who, however, was cordially 
disliked by him. 

* Bernadotte, leaving Davoust to defend himself as lie best could, 
moved along the Sa&le, and arrived at Domburg. There was no 
enemy tliere; from tlie position he held he witnessed the terrible 
struggle in which the intrepid Davoust was engaged, and yet Bsr- 
nadotte ordered his dividons to bivouac, and quietly to make their 
soup. It was in vain that the general officers around reproached hif^ 
for his criminal inactivity ; he would not stir an inch.’ 

These volumes contain a vivid account of the movementi ^ 
&e Grand Army after Jena — ^the most famous of Napol^^li 
conquering marches — of the complete demoralisation 
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routed Prussians, and of the sudden collapse of the Prussian 
monarchy. The centralised state of Frederick the Great, and 
a people under despotic rule, submitted without an attempt 
at resistance, a very diflPerent spectacle from the rising of 
Spain, and even of Portugal, a few months afterwards, and 
in marked contrast with the national defence of France in 
1870-1, an heroic effort more nearly successful than cour- 
tiers of fortune will deign to allow. Marbot followed the 
army into the wastes of Poland, and took part in the operfi- 
tions which for the first time distinctly brought out an essen- 
tial defect in Napoleon’s system of conducting war. One of 
the secrets of the great captain’s success — apart from his 
splendid and scientific genius — was that he had been able to 
move his troops with a celerity previously unknown in war, 
because, as we have seen in this book, and as has been 
noticed by many writers, he relied on resources found on the 
spot to i3rocure supplies for his armies on the march, and 
also because he made a better use of roads and communica- 
tions than any general of the day. This system accom- 
plished marvellous results in rich countries like Italy and 
parts of Germany, as a rule traversed by fine highways ; but 
it failed in Poland, in Portugal, and, above all, in Russia; 
and it is to the lasting honour of Wellington that he was 
the first to perceive its inherent weakness. Marhot clearly 
points out how the Grand Army, though never perhaps more 
skilfully led, was baffled in its pursuit of the Allies through 
the morasses sind forests of barren Poland ; and he regarded 
the country and its people with disgust. 

* We saw the ‘iin no more ; fiiow iind rain were constant ; it became 
most difficult to procure food ; there was no wine, scarcely any beer, 
and the little there was abominably had ; muddy water, no bread, and 
habitations to he fought for with pigs and cows. The soldiers used 
to exclaim ; “ Do the Poles consider this a native land ? ” The 
Emperor himself was disenchanted ; he had come to restore Poland, and 
had hoped that the whole jiopulation of this great country would rise, to 
a man, at the approach of the French armies ; but no one stirred.* 

Marbot about this time accompanied Duroc on a mission 
to the King and Queen of Prussia — another proof of the 
esteem of his chief. He was soon afterwards promoted to the 
rank of captain — no promotion was ever more fairly earned — 
and he shared in the vicissitudes of the campaign of Eylau. 
Napoleon has been blamed for attacking the Russians before 
the arrival of Davoust and Ney, but the following passage 
shows that this was not his purpose; and the premature 
pittack on Eylau seems to have been an accident ; — 
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‘ I heard Napoleon say to Augereau : “ It was suggested that I 
should attack Eylau this evening ; but besides that I do not approve of 
engagements at night, I will not advance my centre too forward 
before the arrival of Davoust, my right wing, and of Ney, my left. 1 
shall therefore await their arrival to-morrow upon this plateau, which, 
when crowned with guns, gives our infiintry an excellent position ; 
when Ney and Davoust shall have come into line, we shall all attack 
the enemy together.” * 

Eylau, like Borodino, was one of the most teiTible and 
sanguinary battles of the Napoleonic age, and the corps of 
Augereau was almost destroyed. Marbot brilliantly describes 
one scene of a conflict in which he displayed rare courage 
and presence of mind ; he was despatched by his chief to 
carry orders to a regiment surrounded by overwhelming 
numbers; two of his brother officers had perished in the 
a,tteinpt, but he succeeded mainly through his coolness and 
«kill. The regiment, however, was unable to move, and a 
clitj de hataillon committed its eagle to his care. 

* *• T .see no means of saving the regiment,” said the chef de hataillon; 
“go back to the EmptTor, bear him the farewell of the 14th of the 
T r\f. \ jt has faithfully curried out his orders;^ carry to him the eagle 

gavt* us, which we can no longer defend ; it would be too dreadful 
t (lit, and to sec it fall into the hands of the enemy.” The officer 
then gave rnc the eagle ; the soldiers, glorious wrecks of this intrepid 
.cgimen. saluted it for the last time, with shouts of “Vive TEm- 
peieiu'l” — they were dying for him. It was the “ Crosar, morituri 
te salutant ” of Tacitus ; but this cry was that of heroes.’ 

Marbot was nearly stunned to death by the wind of a 
round shot, which struck his helmet and just missed his 
head ; he owed his life to the ferocity of a restive charger. 

* A Russian grenadier, more furious than ever, struck at me again ; 
but the blow made him stumble ; his bayonet stabbed my mare in the 
thigh, and the animal, the pain exciting her ferocious temper, rushed 
at the Russian, and, at a single mouthful, tore away with her teeth his 
nose, his lips, his eyebrows, and the whole skin of his face — a. living 
death’s head, gushing blood. It was a horrible sight. Then, tearing 
furiously into the m^dst of the combatants, Lisette, raging and biting, 
overthrew everyone she encountered on her way. The Russian officer, 
who had so often tried to strike me, attempted to lay hold of her 
bridle ; she seized him by the belly, bore him along, carried him 
out of the melee, to the bottom of a hillock, and there, having tom out 
his entrails, and crushed him under her hoofs, she left him dying in 
the snow. Returning bav:k, she went off full gallop to the ceme- 
tery of Eylau. Thanks to my hussar saddle, I was able to keep my 
seat.’ 

Lisette fell after this violent effort, and her rider was 
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saved by a mere accident, having been recognised by a 
faithful follower amidst a heap of the dying and the dead. 
He preserved, it would seem, his precious deposit; but he 
had been severely wounded, and he nearly died of gangrene, 
brought on by hardship and the effects of cold, and was 
sent off as an invalid to Paris. He was soon, however, 
placed on the staff of Laiines — the corps of Augereau had 
been disbanded — and we find him carrying despatches to and 
fro between the capital and Napoleon’s tent at Finhcnstein, 
where the Emperor made his immense preparations for the 
memorable campaign of the summer of 1807. Marbot was 
despatched by Lannes, on the morning of Friedland, to 
inform Napoleon of the attack of Benningsen ; he thus 
describes how he met the Emj)eror:— 

‘ He p]:icc‘d me at Ijis side, and as we gailojx'd along he made me 
wliaf liad hajijM'iied on tlie lioid ol battle. Having done this, 
the Empertiv sn)ile(l, and Mii I to me: “ Is your memory good?” 
‘‘Pretty g(md, sire.” “ \V<*ll, is the 14th June. What anniver- 
.snry is it ? " “ That of Mineiign.*’ “ Yea, ye^,*’ replied the Emperor, 

“ that of ]\larcngu, and 1 .^hall ])cat the Jhissians, n.s I bent the 
Austrians.” ’ 

The author gives us a good account of Friedland and of 
the celebrated scenes of Tilsit, but we have no space to 
quote from his narrative. He been, me soon afterwards an 
extra aide-de-camp of IMurat — times had changed since the 
chief of the Imperial cavalry had run messages for Madame 
tie Marbut — and lie was in the Spanish Peninsula in the 
first inontiis of 1 808. Marbot describes, with the indigna- 
tion of an honest man, the means employed by Napoleon to 
obtain by fraud the double tliroiies of .Portugal and Spain — 
compared by Talleyrand to cheating at cards; but we pass 
from tiiese well-known events of liistory. He was sent by 
Murat to save tlio life of <h»doy, after the revolution of 
Aranjuoz, and be fulfilled this mission with courage and 
tact. He also witnessed the universal rising at Madrid, and 
gives us this sketch of one of the scenes of the massacre of 
the population by Murat’s soldiers : — 

‘At the sight o£ the mamclukcs, though they greatly feared them, 
the Spaniards attempted to make a stand ; but their resolution did not 
last long ; the appearance of the Turks tcriified the bravest lieaiie. The 
njamelukcjs, charging tije mass of liuinan beings, scimitar in hand, 
made a hundred licads /ly in a inomont, and opened a ])ath for the 
chasseurs of the Guard, and for the division of dragoons, which 
furiously plied its sabres.’ 

Murat despatched Marbot to convey to Napoleon the in- 
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telligence of the revolt of Madrid, a dangerous service in 
an insurgent country, Marbot found the Emperor at the 
chateau of Marsac, an historic edifice not far from Bayonne ; 
the whole royal family of Spain had by this time gone^ of 
its own accord, into the tempter’s toils — weak things fasci- 
nated by the rattlesnake’s spell. The interview was one of 
no common interest ; it proves how ^Napoleon had deceived 
himself as to the real character of events in Spain. 

‘Napoleon called me aside, and, walking into a secluded path, asked 
me many questions about the combat at Madrid. I could easily see 
that he shared Murat’s opinion, and believed that the success of the 
2nd of May would put an end to resistance in Spain. I thought differ- 
ently ; and had Napoleon asked for my views, I should have deemed 
it dishonourable to conceal them ; but it was for me only re- 
spectfully to answer the Emperor’s questions, and I could only make 
him awai-c of my glnmiy forebodings in an indirect way. I told him 
of the revolt at Madrid, but painted in the most vivid colours the 
desperation of the citizens, when they had learned that the royal family, 
still in Spain, Avore to be conducted into France ; the ferocious courage 
of the population, nay, even of the women, in the combat ; and the 
dark and threatening (hMueanonr of the inhabitants of Madrid after 
our victory. 1 was i»erbaps on the point of revealing my real opinion, 
when Na])oleon cut mo short, and exclaimed, “ Bah, hah ! they will 
settle down, and will lilc.xs me, Avlien they shall behold their country 
emerge from the disgrace and the disorder of the weakest and most 
corrupt administration that has ever been seen,” ' 

We pass over Baylen and Yimeiro, gi*eat events in the 
fortunes of the Freucli Empire, but only referred to in these 
volumes. After Mnrat had quitted Spain to assume the 
crown of Naples, Marbot, who had refused to leave the 
eagles, became once more an aide-de-camp of Lannes, and 
through the interposition of Augercau he received the cross 
of the Legion of Honour from Napoleon’s hands, for his 
admirable valour and resource at Eylau, the distinction, 
owing to a mistake of Berthier, having been given before to 
his brother. The magical spell of Napoleon’s influence — one 
of the supreme gifts of the great captain — is well seen in the 
following passage : — 

‘ The Emperor, having had a few words with Berthier, approached 
me, spoke kindly, and taking the crons of one of his orderly officers, 
placed it on my breast. It was the 29 th of October, 1808* The day was 
one of the happiest of my life, for at that time the Legion of Honour, had 
not been made common, and a value was attached to it which, un- 
happily, it has since lost. To be decorated at twenty-six years of 
age 1 I could hardly contain myself, such was my Joy. The natis- 
faction of the kind-hearted marshal was not less wan mine ; and he 
inducted me to my mother that she might share it. To sUtke siy 
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delight complete, Duroc, the marshal of the palace, sent for the 
helmet struck by a cannon-ball at the battle of Eylau — Napoleon had 
expressed a wish to see it.’ 

Among Marbot’s comrades was LabeJoyere, one of the 
ill-fated victims of 1815, and fit to stand beside Ney in life 
as in death. Lannes and his staff took part in the great 
invasion of Spain at the close of 1808, conducted by Napo- 
leon in person, and his corps easil}- scattered the Spanish 
levies at Tudela — a day that appeared decisive. The marshal 
despatched Marbot to inform the Emperor of the victory, 
across a difficult country infested with the ever present 
guerrillas, and his aide-de-catni> expected the promotion he 
deserved. Marbot, however, was attacked, and severely 
wounded in a skirmish with a body of Spanish soldiers, and 
an accident only saved his life. He was ere long with 
Napoleon and the main army, and he witnessed the famous 
charge of the Polish lancers which carried the Somo Sierra 
heights. The Poles, the author tells us, had not been 
regularly trained, and their success was duo to the skill of 
Montbrun, one of the most brilliant of cavalry officers, who 
met a soldier’s death lit the Moskova. 

* Montbrun was a very fine man, of the .«ame Ptylc as Murat ; tall, 
scarred, black-bearded, a real military figure, and excellent horse- 
man. He pleased the Poles, and these havitig piomised to conform to 
his directions, Montbrun arrayed liis squadrons, leaving a proper space 
between each, and having made the rc([uisite arrangements, boldly 
placed himself at their head, lie ru'^hos into tlie dciile ; some squadrons 
were shaken by flio musketry ; but tliere was no serious disorder, 
for the different parts of the column were sufllcicntly divided, and 
the top of the mountain i.s at last attained. Montbrun dismounts, 
and hastens the first to the ciitrenchmiuits to tear away the palisades, 
under a heavy fire. The Poles follow his example ; the entrench- 
ments are stormed ; the regiment charges the Spaniards, and they are 
cut to pieces.’ 

Marbot followed Napoleon across the Guadarrama, in 
the fierce effort made by the Emperor to crush Moore and 
his army in retreat. The passage of the lunge in a wintry 
tempest was a remarkable feat of daring and energy ; but 
Napoleon’s correspondence shows how intense was his 
eagerness to overtake the British troops, to he met by him 
on one other occasion in front of Waterloo. Marbot gives 
us this account of the perilous march; it may he added 
that M. de Goimeville, who was present with a detachment 
of the corps of Ney, informs us that the soldiers of one 
division suffered such hardships, and were in such a muti- 
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nous temper, that they threatened to take the life of the 
Emperor. 

‘ Anyone but Napoleon would have halted ; but he wished to come 
up with tlje English at any risk ; he addressed the soldiers, and ordered 
each platoon to march arm in arm, so as not to be swept away by the 
storm. The cavalry were to dismount, and advance in the same way ; 
and, to set an example, the Emperor formed his staff into several 
platoons, and placed himself between Lannes and Duroc, the staff 
keeping line arms linked in arms. At the word of command given by 
Napoleon in person, tlio column moved forward, and ascended the 
mountain, in spite of the violent Avind Avhich drove us back, of the 
snow which smote our faces, and of the slippery snowdrifts, Avhich made 
us stumble at every step. I suffered greatly during four mortal hours 
in the ascent. When Ave had got halfway up, the marshals and 
generals, who Avore heavy jack boots, could go no further. Napoleon 
Avas then lifted upon a gun, and sat astraddle on it ; the marshals and 
gc jerals did the same ; wc proceeded in this grotesque fashion ; and at 
last we reached the convent on tlie summit of the great hill.* 

Napoleon Avas baffled in his imrsuit, his presence in France 
having become necessary by the preparations of Austria for 
AA^ar. Maibot took part in the siege of Saragossa, and has 
given us a vivid account of it. As Avas* often his fortune, he 
Avas severely Avouiided. Wilh a delicate and chivalrous 
sense of honour, he consented to abandon his claim for pro- 
motion ill favour of a deserving comrade, and he accom- 
panied Lannes, Avith the grade of a captain only, in the 
memorable campaign of 1805), the last of his illustrious 
chief. His services in this contest AA^ere very striking, and 
show some of the highest qualities of a distinguished soldier. 
He shared in the glories of Abonsberg and Eckmiihl, opera- 
tions declared by Napoleon himself to have been the finest 
of his extraordinary career, and illustrating how a great 
commander can pluck safety and victoiy out of extreme 
danger. Marbot directed the assault of the breach at Eatis- 
bon, and was successful owing to his rare skill and insight, 
two forlorn hopes having been utterly destroyed. Lab^doyfere 
was his chief companion. We transcribe a passage which 
describes a scene veiy characteristic of the Grand Army 

* The marshal vainly repeated his appeal to the bravest men of 
Morand*s division ; vainly he reminded them that the Emperor and 
the army were looking on ; he was answered only by gloomy silence, 
for everyone was convinced that it would be certain death to pass the 
walls of the bam under the enemy’s lire. Lannes, a hero, then ex- 
claimed, “Well, I will diow you that I was a grenadier before 1 
became a mar^al, and am so still.* He seizes a ladder, carries it aleng 
and tries to place it at the breach. His aidee-de*camp tried to 
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him, but he resists and becomes angry. I then took the liberty of 
Baying, “ M. le Marcchal, 3'ou would not wish that we should all be 
dishonoured, and we should be were you to receive even the alightest 
wound in carrying a scaling ladder to the rampart, before every one 
of your aides-de-camp was slain.” In spite of his efforts, I pulled 
the ladder away, and placed it on my shoulder, while De Very took 
the other end, and our comrades, falling into ptiirs, took hold of other 
ladders.” ’ 

The staff of Launes formed the head of the assaulting 
column ; Marbot, a true leader, took the command ; and, by 
scattering the assailants in loose order, and taking care to 
have the scaling ladders ready, he performed a feat that was 
almost miraculous. 

* I gave my directions, and took care they should be understood ; 
Marshal Lannes approved, and cried out, Go, then, my brave lads, 
and Katisbon is stormed.” At this signal J)c Very and myself 
rushed forward, sped across the terrace, and thrust our ladders into 
the ditch and descended. Oiir comrades followed, with fifty grenadiers 
behind. In vain the cannon of the fortress are discharged, in vain 
the musketry rolls, and shells and balls strike the trees and the walla; 
it is very difficult to aim at people near a fort, going at great speed, 
and separated at distances of twenty paces. We reached the ditch, and 
not one man of the little column w'a.s hurt. The scaling ladders, 
arranged in order beforehand, wore carried to the top of the fallen 
house ; W’e placed them against the ])arapet, and v,x rushed forward to 
the rampart. I climbed up, at the bead of the attacking party, on one 
of the first ladders ; Labedoyere . . . asked mo to lend him a baud, 
and at last we attain the top of the rampart.’ 

Napoleon was wounded before Eatisbon ; on this occasion 
Le established the usage of giving pensions to private 
soldiers, and conferring on them a special title if they were 
thought worthy of the cross of the Legion. Marbot describes 
how a vieux moustache accosted the Emperor. Napoleon 
encouraged this kind of freedom, and it strengthened his 
extraordinary power over the hearts of his troops, though it 
would have been mischievous in the case of any other 
chief. 

* An old grenadier who had served in the campaigns of Italy and 
Egypt, not hearing his name called, asked for the cross in a phleg- 
matic tone. “Well, but,” said Napoleon, “what have you done to 
deserve this honour ? ” “ Sire, I gave you a water melon in tlie 
desert of Jaffii, under a burning sun.” “ 1 thank you again, but a 
gift like that has no claim to the cross of the Legion of Honour.” Upon 
this the grenadier, hitherto as cold as ice, excited himself almost into 
a fit, and cried out violently, “ What 1 you reckon as nothing seven 
wounds received on the bridge of Areola, at Lodi, at Castiglione, at the 
Fyxamids, at St. Jean of Acre, at Austerlitz, at Friedland, eleven 
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campaigns in Italy, in Egypt, in Austria, in Poland, in ” The 

Emperor cut him short, and, laughingly imitating his rapid language, ex- 
claimed, “ Ta, ta, ta, what a passion you are in ! you have come to the 
essential points. You ought to have begun with them ; they are worth 
much more than the melon. I make you Chevalier de TErapire with a 
pension of 1,200 franca; are you satisfied?” “But, sire, I would 
rather have the cross.” “ You have both one and the other, because I 
have made you a chevalier.” The brave grenadier would not give up, 
and there was much trouble in making him understand that the title of 
Chevalier de I’Enipire carried with it the title of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Ilonoiu.’ 

Marbot’s presence of mind was again seen in his attempt 
to find a way to the bridge on the Danube in the retreat of 
the Archduke Charles from Ratisbon. 

“ All of a sudden a door opens, and a young woman, pale, and with 
haggard eyes, nnkes towards us, and cries out, “ I a.in French, save 
n e I ” It was a Parisian milliner. ... A bright idea came into my 
head, and I thought we miglit turn this meeting to account. “ You 
know where the bridge is?” I said. “ Certainly.” “ Well, show us 
the way.” “ Good hcJivens ! in the midst of this fire ? I am dying of 
fright, and I came to ask you to let me have some soldiers to defend 
my house.” “ I am very sorry, but you will not go back until you 
show us the bridge. Tjct two grenadiers take the lady by the arm, 
and place her at the head of the column ! ” ’ 

Like all commentators on the campaign of 1809, Marbot 
condemns Masson a’s attack on Ebersberg in the advance from 
Ratisbon on Vienna. 

* Had anyone but Mass(^na made so thoughtless an attack without 
orders, he would probably have been sent to the rear ; but it was 
Massena, the spoiled child of a victory, and the Emperor only made 
some severe remarks.’ 

On arrival at Molk, after the passage of the Enns, Marbot 
performed a feat which he has justly described as the most 
perilous of his military career. Napoleon could not discover 
whether the corps of Hiller barred the way to Vienna or had 
crossed the Dannhc, joining the Archduke on the northern 
bank ; and it was difficult in the extreme to ascertain the 
fact. The Emperor was at the convent of Molk, a Bene- 
dictine house of historic renown ; and, in a conversation with 
Lannes, he proposed to send an officer across the great 
river, though the enterprise was almost certain deai^ 
Lannes named Marbot, and this interview took place: — 

* Napoleon, Marshal Lannes, and I were alone together on the balcony, 
and the marshal said to me, “ An Austrian camp is on &e other , side 
of the Danube ; die Emperor particularly wishes to know whether the 
coipB of Hiller is there, or whether it is still on this bank. 
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ibis out a brave man is needed, who will dare to cross the Danube and 
to capture an enemy’s soldier or two ; and I have rejjorted that you 
were the man.’ Na])oleon then remarked, “ I give you no orders, 
observe that ; but I express a desire ; I recognise that the enterprise 
is extremely dangerous, and you W'ill not displease me if you refuse. 
Go into the next room, and tell us frankly your decision.” * 

Marbot accepted proudly the perilous quest, though fully 
aware of its enormous risks. 

‘ I will go, sire ! I will go I and if I perish I bequeath my m^jther 
to your Majesty.” The Emperor took my ear — his well-known mark 
of satisfaction — ^and the marshal gave me his hand, exclaiming, I 
was right when I told 3 ’our Majesty he would go. That is what 1 call 
a brave soldier ! ” * 

Six grenadiers of the Old Guard embarked with Marbot on 
the Danube at night, a crew to man their boat having been 
found partly through persuasion and j^artly by force. The 
river was rolling great angry waves, and was more than two 
miles broad at this spot ; but the real danger lay in the masses 
of pine borne down the current, and certain to crush a much 
larger craft if they came in contact with it. Fortune, how- 
ever, in this instance, favoured the brave, and Marbot, guid- 
ing his men with great intelligence, reached the southern 
shore, and captured three Austrian soldiers. 

‘ As soon as the Austrian stooped down to fill his can, my corporal 
and two grenadiers seize him by the throat, cram a handkercliief full of 
sand into his mouth, and, pointing with their sabres, threaten to kill 
him if he made the slightest resistance or uttered a cry. The man, 
astounded, obeyed, and was carried into the boat. ... 1 was pretty 
well satisfied with this capture ; but I perceived two soldiers on the 
top of the bank, each carrying the end of a piece of wood, on which a 
large camp-kettle hung. These men were only a few j)aces off, and 
we could not re- embark without being seen. I made a sign to my 
grenadiers to hide themselves, and when the two Austrians stooped to 
fill the vessel they were seized by the back by vigorous arms, and 
plunged into the water lest they should ply their sabres.’ 

The return passage was not less critical, but Marbot 
reached Molk, was received by the Emperor, and from the 
report of the captured Austrians convinced Napoleon that 
Hiller was beyond the Danube. 

* Lannes came forward, embraced me cordially, and, leading me to 
the Emperor’s apartments, cried out, “ Here he is, sire, I well knew he 
would return ; he has brought three prisoners of the corps of General 
Hiller.’* Napoleon received me as graciously as possible ; and, 
though I was wet and muddy all over, put hia hand upon my 
shoulder, and did not forget the great sign of his satisfiiction — pinching 
my ear. You may imagine how I was questioned ! The Empezor 
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insisted on knowing in detail all that happened in mj dangerous 
expedition, and when I had finished my story said, I am pleased 
with the Chef d’Escadren Marbot.” These words were equivalent to 
a brevet, and filled me with delight. A chamberlain at this moment 
announced that the Emperor was served ; I expected to wait in the 
corridor until he had left the table, but Napoleon, pointing to the 
dining-room door, said, “You will breakfast with me.’* I was deeply 
touched, for such an honour had never before been conferred on an 
officer of my grade.* 

The grenadiers of the Guard were grandly recompensed, 
and the crew, and even the prisoners, were amply rewarded. 
Napoleon on these occasions always showed well. 

* Directing the brave corporal and the five soldiers to approach, he 
placed the cro^s of tlio Legion of Honour on their breasts, made them 
Chevaliers do I’Empire, and gave each of them a pension of 1,200 francs. 
The old moustaches wej)t with joy ! Then came the turn of the 
crew , . . instead of 0,000 francs, which had been promised, they 
received 12,000 each. . . . Napoleon took a rouleau of 1,000 francs 
out of his bur(*au, gave them to tlie prisoner wJio was a servant, and 
several pieces ol’ gold to the other two pjisoners.’ 

Weeks wore yot to pass before Marbot attained the giude 
promised by the Emperor with every nlark of honour. He 
advanced to Vienna with the Grand Army, and gives an 
account of the rupture of the bridge at Lobaii, somewhat 
different from that of most historians. 

‘ An Austrian officer, employed in watching, with some companies 
of chasseurs, the islands above xispem, had embarked in a little boat, 
and tlien had rowed into the middle of the river to see our troops cross 
the bridges at a distance, lie beheld the first breach in them, caused 
by trees borne down by the current ; and this suggested to him the 
idea of making these accidents occur again, according as we endea- 
voured to prevent them, lie directed a great number of beams, and 
several boats laden wdth combustibles, to be launched into the stream; 
these destroyed some pontoons, but as our men replaced them quickly, 
the officer had an enormous floating mill set on fire, brought it into 
the midst of tht-. Danube, and sent it down upon the great bridge, whicli 
it broke and carried away in part.’ 

At Essling, Laiiiiea met a soldier’s death, but just before 
that melancholy event he had had a bitter quarrel with 
Bessieres, placed by Napoleon under the marshal’s orders. 
From the day of Boncesvalles to that of Waterloo this has 
been a common fault of the warriors of France, and she has 
paid heavily for it in many defeats. Bazaine — ^to refer to 
one of the last instances — was jealous of Macmahon ia 
1870, and this jealousy had something to do with the 
catastrophe of Sedan. Mass^na interfered between the 
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angry chiefs, who were on the point of fighting a duel — 
conduct, we venture to say, that has never been heard of 
in the Austrian, the British, or the German service. 

‘ Daring these passages the veteran Massena interfered between the 
adversaries, and tried to calm them ; at last, as lie did not succeed, he 
took a high hand in his turn : I am your senior oiiicer, gentlemen. 
You are in my camp, and I will not allow you to present to the troops 
the scandalous sight of two marshals fighting in face of the enemy. 
I desire you, in the name of the Emperor, to separate at once.” * 

Marbot watched by the deathbed of his chief, and 
distinctly contradicts the untrue statement that Lannes 
addressed words of reproach to Napoleon. 

* The marshal was very sensible of the marks of regard bestowed on 
him by the Emperor ; and when Napoleon was obliged to go, in order 
to give directions for !hc safety of the .army, he said, as he was leaving, 
**You will live, my friend, you will live.” The marshal took his 
hands, and answered, “ I wish it, if I can yet be of use to France 
and your Majesty.” ’ 

These volumes contain an excellent account of the passage 
of the Danube from the entrenched camp of Lobau — one of 
the finest operations ever seen in war — and of tho groat, but 
hardly decisive, battle of Wagraiu ; but these scenes will be 
found in any good history. Marbot has accurately described 
the superiority of Napoleon’s tactics uprm the field ; he held 
the position of Benedek of Sadowa, but with advantages 
certainly less. We need hardly say he was not a Benedek. 

'Napoleon held a central position, and this enabled him to keep a 
large part of his troops in reserve, and not to resist the enemy at every 
point. On the other hand, the Archduke Charles had been obliged 
greatly to disseminate his army, in order to execute an eccentric 
movement : he hoped to surround us, but he was nowhere in sufficient 
force.’ 

Bernadette, as is well known, was disgraced at Wagram ; 
he had sneered at Napoleon’s admirable moves, and his 
contingent of Saxons took to flight. 

' He found himself face to face with the Emperor, who said in an 
ironical voice, “ So that is the skilful manoeuvre on which you relied to 
make the Archduke lay down his arms ! . . 1 dt'prive you, sir, of your 
command. You direct your corps d’armco too ill. Quit the field at 
once, and the Grand Army within twenty-four hours ; 1 will have 
nothing to do with a troublesome fool like vo^” 

Marbot had been placed on Massena^ 'siaif after the death 
of Lannes, and was made a chef cVescadron at last, promotion 
long withheld by a series of accidents. He bad previously 
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refused the same grade in the Imperial Guard, a much 
higher position, on account of the dispute between Lannes 
and Bessi^res, the commander of the horse of that renowned 
corps. The parsimony of Massena is well known — he was, 
in fact, an Italian Jew — and Marbot ere long had displeased 
his chief oy advising him to give sufficient pensions to the 
servants who had driven his caliche at Wagram when dis- 
abled, from a fall, to mount on horseback. 

‘ A tigress whose young had been attacked by an imprudent hunter 
had not a more fierce aspect than Massena had when he beard me 
speak in this way : he bounded from his armchair, and exclaimed, 
“ What, you luckless fellow, you wish to ruin me ! What ! 400 francs 
a year for life ! No, no. I will give 400 francs once for all. *’ * 

The emoluments of Massena at this time were not much 
short of 40,0002. a year ; and though Napoleon had often made 
him disgorge, ho had amassed hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. 

Marbot was wounded again before the armistice of Znaim, 
in endeavouring to check the fire of the hostile outposts. 
He served in 1810-11 in the campaign of Portugal, being 
attached to Massena’s staff, and his •Memoirs have here 
particular interest. On the whole he confirms Napoleon’s 
view that Massena committed grave mistakes in bis advance 
from Almeida to Torres Vedras, and he agrees with many of 
Napoleon’s conclusions ; but he has certainly fallen into some 
plain errors. The most valuable part, however, of these 
chapters is the information they afford on the secret causes 
of the dissensions between the French commanders, which 
contributed to Masseua’s reverses ; and Marbot, it should 
be added, has done justice to the great qualities shown by 
his chief when struggling against the tide of ill fortune, his 
distinctive excellence throughout his career. Napoleon’s 
portrait of Massena is well known, and not unworthy of the 
hand of Tacitus. We place by it Marbot’s vivid sketch, 
taken from the last of these delightful volumes, which has 
reached us as we were writing these pages ; — 

^ Massena was thin and somewhat shrivelled; in statore he was 
below the middle size. His Italian countenance was full of expressMn. 
Dissimulation, malevolence, hardness, and avarice formed the bad sides 
of his character. He had great natural intelligence, but his youth of 
adventure, and the IjUnblo position of his family, had not given him 
the means of studyyjHPI^ was extremely uneducated. Nature had 
m^e him a generafjWW^urage and tenacity did the rest. 
bri^t days of his nuS|9||i^reer, his coup d^osil was accoxate, his^to* 
sion prompt, and he nevIKllowed himsdf to be cast down by 
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tuue. As age advanced, his circumspection almost became timidity ; 
he was so afraid to endanger the high reputation he had acquired. 
He hated reading ; he had no notion of what has been written on 
war ; he made war by inspiration ; and Napoleon judged him rightly 
when, describing him in his Memoirs, the Emperor said that *^Mass6na 
used to come on the field of battle without an idea of what was to be 
done ; circumstances decided his conduct.” ’ 

The campaign began under bad auspices; Massena’s 
energy had declined, Ney and Junot were unwilling lieu- 
tenants, and an accident at the outset turned them against 
their chief. M. Thiers has lifted part of the veil thrown over 
this passage of Massena^s life, but these Memoirs com- 
pletely remove it, and it really appears as if a mistress who 
accompanied the marshal in the campaign had not a little to 
do with the first failures of the French. Madame X. set 
Ney, Junot, and her protector by the ears, having previously 
given ofiPence to the Ducliesse d’Abrantos. 

* Massena said aloud to Ney, “My dear marshal, give Madame your 
arm ! *’ Marshal Ney turned pah*, and was on the point of speaking 
out. Still, he kept quiet, and led Madame X. to the tiible, giving 
her a finger only. a sign from Massena, slje sat on his right. 
During the whole of dinner Ney did not say a word to her, and spoke 
to Montbrun, his neighbour on the left. Madame X.. who was too 
intelligent not to perceive how false lier position was, was seized with 
a sudden nervous attack, and fell down in a faint. Ney, Keynier, 
Montbrun, and Junot left the garden, and Ney spoke out his sentiments. 

. , , After this day Ney, heynier, JMontbrun, and Junot were on the 
worst of terms wu’th Massena ; and he reciprocated their dislike.’ 

Massena, military writers agree, invaded Portugal by a 
wrong line, and this, Marbot says, was mainly the fault of 
Pelet, the marshal’s chief adviser, who had replaced Saint- 
Croix, a really great soldier. His delays, however, made the 
eflfects of a false movement worse, and these were caused, to 
some extent at least, by his solicitude for his frail com- 
panion, 

* Military men of all services have been unable to comprehend the 
inaction of Massena for nearly a w^eek at Viseu, but the staff of the 
marshal can prove that the fatigue of Mudarne X. delayed Massena 
a good deal, and kept him fixed to the place, for it would have been 
impossible to leave her behind in an insurgent country, without the 
risk of her being carried away. Besides, when he had resolved to set 
off, Massena went by very easy stages j he stopped at TrudelJa, and 
next day, the 2Cth of September, he placed his head-quarters at Mor- 
tagna, on the right bank of a stream called the Criz ; but he had lost 
precious time in finding a suitable house for Madame X. ; and it 
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was two o'clock in the afternoon before he set off, with his staff, for the 
outposts, five long leagues off, at the foot of the Sierra Alcoba.* 

Marbot positively asserts that with another aide-de-camp 
he discovered the mountain road by Boialva, which would 
have enabled the French to turn Wellington’s left, and 
would have made the disastrous attack of Busaco needless. 
He declares that Massena sent them upon this errand, 
approved of the movement they proposed, and fought 
Busaco against his better judgement. 

* On finding himself in front of the position, which he had hardly 
examined the day before, Maas^na appeared to hesitate, and coming 
near the spot where 1 was talking to General Fririon, said sadly, “ Your 
advice of yesterday was good.’* Those few words raised the hopes we 
had entertained, and we redoubled our efforts to induce the general-in- 
chief to turn the sierra at its extreme left by Boialva. We had 
already brought him round, when Marshal Ney, General Keynier, and 
Pelet interrupted our conversation, and said that everything w-as ready 
for the attack. Massena made some remarks ; but, yielding to the 
influence of his lieutenants, and no doubt fearing that he would incur 
the reproach of missing a victory announced by them as certain, he 
ordered fire to open at about seven in the morning.’ 

The author does justice to the skill of Wellington and 
to the British infantry tactics at Busaco, a battle which, 
perhaps, involved the fortunes of Europe, for had our army 
suffered defeat, it would have been recalled by the ministry 
at home, and the Continent must have fallen under the 
yoke of Napoleon. 

* Our brave soldiers reached the crest of the mountain, and while 

they W'ere breathless found themselves in front of a line of English 
infantry, which they had not yet seen. This line smote them, at 
fifteen paces’ distance, with a well-aimed and well- sustained fire, which 
struck down about 300 men ; and it then charged wifh the bayonet. 
This unexpected attack, accompanied by volleys of grape shot directed 
against their flanks, shook some of emr battalions; but they quickly 
retovered themselves. . . . Wellington, however, had ordered a strong 
reserve to advance while our troops were at the foot of the mountain. 
The French, pressed on all aides, and forced to abandon the narrow 
space which they occupied on the plateau, after a long and gallant re- 
sistance, were driven in a mass down the steep descent which they had 
climbed.’ ^ 

The battle ended in the complete defeat of the Fiench 
and Massena seems to hare felt he had himself to blame. ’ 

‘ On the 28th, at daybreak, die echoes of Alcoba sent forth loud 
shouts of exultation, and the sounds of the English bands 
the army ranged on the heights. Wellington was holding a renm uf 
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Ilia troops ; and they saluted lam witli vociferous cheers. At the foot 
of the sierra the French maintained a sad silence. Mass^na ought to 
have mounted his horse, to have reviewed his army, to have harangued 
his soldiers ; the revived ardour of these would have answered by ac- 
clamations — earnest of future victories — the vexatious challenge of the 
enemy. The Emperor and Marshal Lannes certainly would have done 
this ; but Massena kept apart, walking alone, with a look of indecision, 
and giving no orders. Ilis lieutenants, Ney and Keynier, openly 
blamed him for the imprudence of attacking a position so strong as 
that of Busaco, the very men who, the day before, had urged him to 
give battle, saying they would answer for a victory ! ’ 

Marbot censures Wellington for allowing the road by 
Boialva to be ill guarded — Massena turned the Duke’s 
left even after Bnsaco — but this reproach seems to be not 
deserved. He is furious, too, with Trent for what he 
has described as the massacre at Coimbra of French prisoners, 
but Napier has fairly refuted this charge. Marbot seems 
more justly to blame Massena for not pressing Wellington’s 
retreat before the lines of Torres Vedras w^erc reached; but 
the marshal was necessarily delayed some days at Coimbra, 
and he was not aware of the existence of the lines. 
Strategically, too, the advance from Coimbra — and in this 
Napoleon and the Duke agreed — was an operation that can- 
not be justified, tempting as the occasion was to attack 
Wellington. The Emperor has compared it to the march of 
Charles XII. on Pultowa : — 

‘ Massena bad a great opportunity, lie ought to have pushed for- 
ward the 8th corps in pursuit of the enemy, the corj>s of Junot, which, 
not having fought at Jlui-aco, was perfectly ready, and could have in- 
flicted heavy losses on tin* English army by a raj)id attack. Many of 
our soldiers, prisoners of Busaco, who had escaped, declared that that 
army was in a state of complete disorder. But to our great astonidi- 
ment the French commander-in-chief, as though he wished to give 
the enemy time to recover, and to draw off, ordered the pursuit to be 
suspended, put his army in cantonments in Coimbra and the neighbour- 
ing villages, and stayed there three whole days.’ 

In the second week of October 1810 the French army was 
spread before the famous lines, where Wellington, in Napier’s 
expressive phrase, ‘ had deposited, as in a citadel, the inde- 
* pendence of Portugal,’ and perhaps of Europe. The author 
of these volumes concurs in the surprise felt by everyone 
who has studied the subject, that the existence of the lines 
was wholly unknown to the French commanders, and even 
to the Emperor. 

* Neither Marshal Ney, who had been for a year at Salamanca, nor 
Massena, who had been making arrangements during six months to 
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inviide Portugal, had tho least notion about tliese gigantic entrench- 
ments. Generals Kcynier and Junot were in the same state of igno- 
rance ; but most astonishing of all, and a thing that would be incredible 
were not the facts well known by this time, even the French Govern- 
ment was not aware that the mountains of Cintra were fortified. One 
cannot understand why the Emperor, whose agents made their way 
everywhere, did not send some to Lisbon.* 

Massena sent Marbot and M. de Ligniville, the discoverers 
of the road by Boialva, to reconnoitre and report on the 
lines, and to ascertain if they could be attacked. Marbot 
insists that they might have been forced, but he is the only 
soldier who has ever said so, and the assertion is a complete 
mistake. lie saw only the first of the triple range of 
defences, and Wellington was greatly superior in force. 
There can hardly be a doubt that it would have been a vain 
enterprise to attempt to carry the lines in front. 

* The histf.ry of the wars of the age of Louis XIV., an epoch when 
great use was made of defensive lines, proves that, when attacked, these 
were, as a rule, carried, because the defenders could not give each 
other Bufficieiit assistance. AVc believe that it would not have been 
difficult to iderc(‘ the English lines at some point of their immense 
extension. An entrance having been once made, the enemy’s troops, 
placed at .several leagues, and even at a day’s march, from the spot, 
would have seen tliat they could not come up in time, except in very 
inferior force, and would have fallen back, not on Lisbon, whence 
transports cannot sail at fdl winds, but upon Cascacs, where their 
military fleet and ship.s were collected. The retreat of the enemy 
would have been very difficult, and might have become a rout; but, 
in any event, the embarkation of the British army before us would 
have co.st it dear; it would have been a second edition of that of Sir 
John Moore at Cc^rnnna.’ 

Tlie dissensions fiinoiig ihe French generals, which had 
never ceased since the beginning of the campaign, now 
broke out into an open rupture. 

* When my comrade and myself had made our report to Massons, 
the eyes of the old warrior spaikled with a noble fire, and he dictated 
on the spot the orders for the advance, arranging the attack which he 
intended to make on the following day. On receiving their orders the 
four lieutenants of the general-in-chief went in haste to see him, scud 
the meeting was a most stormy one. General Jnnot, who was per- 
fectly acquainted with Lissbon, where be had been in command, de- 
clared that it would be impossible to defend so vast a city, and 
pronounced decidedly for attacking. General Montbrun was of the 
same opinion ; but Marshal Ney and General Heynier LoUy opposed ^ 
adding that, as the losses incurred at Busaco, together with tfaOK irf 
the wounded at Coimbra, and the number of the sick disabled fropl 
scurvy, through the effects of the bad weather, had greatly diminUbM 
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the strength of the array, it would be impossible to attack Cintra and 
its strong positions. Their soldiers, they said too, were demoralised — 
an inaccurate statement, for the troops, on the contrary, wero full of 
ardour, and had demanded to march on Lisbon. Massena, vexed at 
this discussion, repeated himself the Avritten orders of march ; but 
Marshal Ney distinctly said that he would not carry them out. . . . 
Massena, who would have been kept to his purpose by the energetic 
counsels of Saint-Croix, gave way owing to the disobedience of his 
two chief lieutenants.’ 

Up to this point Massena had made many mistakes, and 
had even given proofs of indecision and weakness. But the 
great powers which have justly made him renowned re- 
appeared in the presence of adverse fortune, and thence- 
forward his conduct was not unworthy of the warrior of 
Genoa and even of Zurich. He held Wellington for months 
in check by his admirable choice of the position of Santarem. 
He abandoned his ground only wlion the surrounding 
country had been turned into a wasted desert, and his 
retreat from Portugal was a model of skill. Marbot describes 
these passages of the camijaigu at length, but he adds 
little to a well-known tale. We shall merely remark that 
Madame X., the unfortunate cause of disastrous quarrels, 
seems t) have held a small place in Massena’s thoughts when 
he was brought face to face with the frowny of fortune. 
Soon after the veteran had dismissed Ney — his insubordina- 
tion had been unbearable — and had been left by Napoleon to 
his own resources — one of the greatest mistakes of tlie 
Emperor’s life — tlie fine offensive return he made very nearly 
changed the results of the campaign, and he only missed 
victory at Fnentes d’Onoro through the faults and j ealousies 
of inferior men. The Duke was never, perhaps, in such 
danger in tlie Peninsula as on this great occasion ; indeed, 
he had the candour to allow that Miad Boney been in coin- 
*mand’he must liuve been defeated when his right had 
been turned. Massena was twice bafHed by the refusal of 
Bessieres to give assistance to a comrade he disliked, one of 
the most striking instances which appear in history of a 
common failing of French commanders. 

* Massena, eager to complete hia victory, sends an aide-de-camp to 
direct General Lepic, in reserve with the cavalry of the Guard, to 
charge. Lepic, a brave soldier, biting w'ith indignation tlio blade of 
his sabre, sadly replies that Marshal liessicrcs, his immediaie chief, has 
positively ordered him not to allow the Guard to engage without hia 
orders. The aides-de-camp hurry off in every direction to find out 
Bessieres ; but the marshal, who during several days had been constantly 
at Mass^na’s side, had disappeared— not from want of courage, for he 
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was very brave, but from jealousy of a comrade and of set pur- 
pose. . . .* 

Bessieres played the same bad and ignoble part in another 
and critical phase of the battle. 

‘ There v as a want of cartridges. Massena, having no means of 
transport, begs Marshal Bessieres to lend him, for a few hours, the 
caissons of the Guard; but Bessieres coldly replied that his wagons, their 
drivers being already worn out, would be lost if a march were made, at 
night, by bad roads, and that he would not lend them until next day. 
Massena loses his temper, exclaims that victory is snatched from him 
for the second time, and that this is well worth a few horses. Bessieres 
continues to refuse, and a scene of extreme violence takes place 
between the two marshals/ 

But we must desist for the present, and leave the con- 
clusion of Marbot’s eventful career in Bussia, at Lei2)zig, 
and at Waterloo to another article. 


Art. VI. — 1. Proceedinc/s mid Ordinances of the Privy Council 
of England. Edited by Sir Harris Nicolas. Published 
under the direction of the Commissfoners on the Public 
Kecords. 7 vols. 1834-37. 

2. Acts of the Privy Council of England, Edited by John 
Roche Dasent. Published by direction of the Lord 
President of the Council and the Master of the Rolls. 
3 vols. 189(M)1. 

IVTore than fifty years ago the Commissioners on the 
Public Records of the Kingdom entrusted to the late 
Sir Harris Nicolas the task of making accessible to the 
historical student the manuscript records of the Privy 
Council. Sir Harris, with the laudable intention of making 
his work as romjilete as was possible, was not satisfied to pub- 
lish only the series of authentic registers preserved in the 
Council Office, but most industriously extracted from the 
vast mass of maiiuscript wealth which has come into the 
possession of the trustees of the British Museum any docu- 
ments which could be in any way described as referring to 
proceedings or ordinances of the Privy Council. Thus 
petitions to the king, instructions to ambassadors, memo- 
randa, grants and assignments, and, indeed, all the various 
documents required in all ages for the administration of 
government, whether original and contemporary or only 
transcripts made at a later date, were included by Sir Harris . 
Nicolas within the scope of his undertaking, the result* 
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bfiing that of the seven volumes first named at the head of 
this article no less than six are occupied with matter such 
as is described above, and it is not until he reaches his 
seventh volume that the editor gives us a reproduction of 
the actual Register of the Privy Council. We cannot now, 
however, regret that Sir Harris’s prelude was so long drawn 
out, as it is not impossible that but for his laborious 
industry we should not even now have known how great 
are the historical treasures accumulated in the Manuscript 
department of the British Museum. It is true that, as Sir 
Harris himself i)oints out in the preface to the first volume, 
these documents could not be accei>ted as legal evidence 
in a court of law, as there is no absolute proof of the 
authenticity even of those which appear to be original docu- 
ments, whilst the more modern transcripts, of which the 
originals arc lost, lie under even greater suspicion ; but 
on this point the editor has made the following j^ortinent 
remarks : — 

* The principle which preventb tliOhC records from being legal 
2vidence, solely because they have been alienated from their original 
and proper depositions, ig most injurious to tlie establishment of truth, 
even if it be not in many cases repugnant to common sense. It is, in 
fact, to make truth dependant, not upon the unimpeachable character 
of the proof, but upon its accidental locality ; and it is only one degree 
less absurd than if a man’s testimony were to be refused solely because 
ho did not reside in a particular habitation. 

* These remarks apply C4ually to the numerous original letters and 
ancient charters in the British Museum and otlier imblic libraries, the 
genuineness of which cannot for a moment be suspected ; and it is 
confidently submitted that in tlie present advanced state of pala’O- 
graphical knowledge, the rule of law which rerpiires that every docu- 
ment shall be brought from the proper custody might, with perfect 
safety, be so far relaxed as to allow of sucli documents as charters, 
original letters, original lieralds’ visitations, chartularies, and all otlier 
ancient records and iiianuscri]»ts which aie cr>n temporary with the 
periods to wliich they relate, being received in evidence, subject to 
whatever objections might arise as to their authenticity, and making 
their admission or rejection depend upon the credit to which, after a 
careful examination of their history, nature, and appearance, they 
might appear to be entitled. Sucb doeuments as were not brought 
from the proper legal custody uould be \ iewed with more suspicion 
than if they came from the public archives, and wcaild perhaps require 
the opinion of competent judges in support of their authenticity. 

‘ The propriety of directing attention to the ruie of law which 
deprives these and similar important muniments of their value as legal 
evidence, and still more the application of that rule, with the same 
ijjurious result, to the early records of the Privy Council, will justify, 
it is hoped, these remarks upon the subject.’ (Vol. v. p. vi.) 
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This suggestion of Sir Harris Nicolas would seem, how- 
ever, to point to the introduction of the most treacherous 
form of testimony known to modern lawyers — that of experts 
in the witness box ; and, without altogether accepting the 
position he has taken up, we may, it is submitted, accept 
as genuine, without absolute legal proof, such documents as 
those which Sir Harris has reprinted as originals from the 
Cottonian Library, though later transcripts, such as many 
of those in the Harleian collection, must be received with 
greater suspicion, not as being possible forgeries, but on the 
ground of the inaccuracy of the transcriber. It cannot, 
however, be pretended that the same imjjress of authenticity 
is attached to any of these documents as that which belongs 
to the series of m*anuscripts which have been preserved in 
the archives of the Council Office since the latter years of 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

Of all the sources from which Sir Harris drew his 
materials, the most important, no doubt, is the so-called 
Book of the Council of the reigns of Henry V. and 
Henry VI., but, unfortunately, this is^ only a fragment 
extending over a period of fourteen years — from 1421 to 
1436 — although, with the help of the other sources to which 
reference has been made, the record has been expanded over 
a portion of vol. ii. and all of vols. iii. and iv. This 
document cannot be better described than in the editor’s 
own words ; — 

* The “ Boc»k of the Council,” or general incorporation of tbo 

Minutes of its proceedings in a Kogister, commences with Trinity Term 
in this year, and the first entry is on July 1, 9 Hen. V., 1421. 
Every act of the Council, of which many are still extant, was written 
on a separate paper, and signed Ijy all the members present, excepting 
the officers. Tlicse documents were afterwards copied into the General 
Register, or Book of the Council, with no other alteration than a slight 
change in the form ; but, instead of retaining tlie names of the members 
as signatures^ each entry, after the accession of Henry VI., states what 
numbers were present on the occasion. No other attention to chrono- 
logical order was observed in entering the acts of the Council than by 
placing them under the year of the king’s reign in which they occurred ; 
and it is not unusual to find a proceeding which look place in May 
preceded by one in June, and tbllovred by another in February or 
March, in tlje same year. In this work, however, they are inserted in 
stiict chi*onological order ; and any such other proceedings of the 
Council as have been discovered are introduced into their proper places/ 
(Vol. ii. p. xxvi.) ^ ^ ^ 

And again — 

* The Register, or ** Book of the Council,” which has betn printed ' 
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in this woik, now forms two folio volumes of the Cottonian Library, 
but it originally consisted of several rolls of parchment, which, for con- 
venience of reference, were cut into pages and bound up into books 
goon alrer the}' fell into the hands of Sir Kobert Cotton. . . . 

‘ At what time those MSS. were obtained from the Treasury of the 
Plx chequer, or in what manner they became the property of Sir 
Kobert Cotton, it w'oulil be vain to inquire. It is certain that much 
of his invaluable collection once formed part of the public archives ; 
and as that fact can be established by strong, if ncit conclusive, proof, 
it is much to be lamented that their value, as legal evidence, sliould be 
impaired by their not being now in the proper custody.* (Vol. v. 
pp. iii, iv.) 

These two extracts sufficiently describe both the sources 
from which Sir Harris Nicolas drew his materials, and the 
method which he adopted for buildingr up a consecutive and 
complete historical narrative, with the help of the transcripts 
of Eyiner and others now presented in the British Museum 
which are supplementary to the original documents in the 
Cottonian collection ; but a passage in the preface to vol. i. 
makes reference to the difficulties which must beset an 
editor who is to a great extent dependent upon the labours 
of inaccurate or imperfectly educated transcribers. Bach 
of Sir Harris Nicolas’s first six volumes contains i. chrono- 
logical catalogue of the articles included thevciii, which is of 
great use in showing the historical secjUGiice of the docu- 
ments, though in many instances the dates given are only 
conjectural ; and each also of his volumes contains an elabo- 
rate preface, which not only gives in the form of a narrative 
an exhaustive precis of the text and an account of the docu- 
ments printed, as in the case of the ‘ Book of the Council,’ 
but in the case of vol. vi. contains in addition a long his- 
torical account of the functions and privileges of various high 
officers, such as the King’s Secretary, the custodians of the 
Great and Privy Seals, and the King’s Chamberlain, whose 
duties are elabojately described and traced from tluj earliest 
point even in some cases down to the present century. In 
fact, were it not somewhat invidious to ‘show the least dis- 
position to find fault with the results of the patient industry 
of Sir Harris Nicolas, to which we are indebted for the col- 
lection and publication of so much matter of the greatest 
historical interest, it must he confessed that these seven 
volumes are somewhat unduly spun out, and that the tempta- 
tion to make the most of his materials has led the editor to 
distend his text with such lengthy disquisitions of his own 
as may deter the ordinary reader from approaching a subject 
which requires to be treated so voluminously. 
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It will be noticed that none of the documents printed in the 
first six volumes of Sir Harris’s work, not even the so-called 
^ Book of the Council,’ which runs for fourteen years only, 
ending in 1435, have any pretension to be regarded as a con- 
tinuous register from day to day of the proceedings of the Privy 
Council, but in his seventh volume Sir Harris at last reaches 
surer ground, and in his preface to that volume seems to 
rejoice that now a more authentic source of information is 
at his disposal. Let him describe the change in his own 
words ; — 

* It is observed in the preface to the sixth volume of the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Privy Council ** that the Kegister, or “ Book of the 
Council,” docs not appear to have been continued after the 13th 
year of King Henry VI., 143»5; and that, with the exception of some 
original minutes, ordinances, and letters, nothing is known of the 
proceedings of the Privy Council until the hitter part of the reign of 
King Henry VHl. On August 10, in the thirty-second year of that 
monarch, 15 JO, a Kegicster of its Acts was, however, again begun ; and 
it may be inferred from ihc statement in the first page that its Proceed- 
ings had not been regularly recorded in any part of that century, or, 
at all events, not for veiy many years. 

‘ It is there said that on that day an Ortjer was taken and deter- 
mined by his Majesty, with the advice of his Highness’s Privy Council, 
whose names are mentioned, that there should be a Clerk attendant 
upon the said C’ouncil to write, enter, and register all such decrees, 
determinations, letters, and other such things as he should be 
appointed to enter in a Book, to remain always as a ledger, as wel: 
for the discharge of llic said Counsellors touching such things as they 
should pass fiv^m time to time, as also for a memorial unto them o£ 
their own proceedings; unto the which office William Paget, late 
the Queen’s Secretary, was appointed by the king’s highness, and 
sworn in the presence of the said Council.” 

‘ This memorandum aflbrds, how^ever, nearly as strong a presumption 
that a Clerk of tlie Council was then appointed for the first time as 
that the Proceedings of the Council had not before been recorded ; 
whereas it is certain that precisely the same duties were performed by 
the Clerks of the Council in the reigns of Henry IV., V., and VI., and 
that the office existed in the time of Edward IV, and Henry VIL, if 
not those also immediately before this ordinance was made. 

‘ Very few of the acts of Henry VIII.’s Privy Council before the year 
1540, when the Register commences, are now extant, and all which are 
known are those of the 12th, 21th, and 25th Hen. VIII., printed in the 
appendix to this volume, and those of the 24th, 25th, and 23th 
Henry VIII. in the collection of State Papers recently published by 
his Majesty’s command. Thus for nearly an entire century there is 
no Register whatever preserved, even if one was ever made, of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Privy Council ; and wheu the important events in the 
reigns of King Edward IV., Edward V., Richard III., and Henry TIL 
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are remembered, the Jops of the Council records cannot be too much 
regretted.* (Vol. yii. p. i.) 

After the elaborate mosaic structure put together by Sir 
Harris in his first six volumes, it is a relief to reach at last 
the more solid foundation for historical research provided 
b}'^ an authentic series of original documents, and in this con- 
nexion we are introduced also to the three volumes named 
in the heading to this article, which are the direct successors, 
though after an interval of more than fifty years, of Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s seventh volume, and so far as their contents 
are concerned may be considered as forming part of the 
same publication. 

Soon after the present Government came into office, the 
attention of the Lord President of the Councihvas called to the 
invaluable series of mannscrij)t registers cf the Privy Council 
which were preserved in his office, and daily used for reference 
by the officers of the Privy Council inoj^er and of the Judicial 
Committee, and to the danger of losing this unique collec- 
tion of records and precedents by the mischance of fire or 
other accident. It was proposed, therefore, to recommence 
the publication of these records from the point at which Sir 
Harris had somewliat unaccountably laid down his work 
before he had printed two yevar.s of the actual jegisf . After 
various official delays, the work was on trash'd by Lord Cran- 
brook to Mr. Dasent, an officer in one of die branches of the 
Council Office, and in 1800 the first volume of the new series 
appeared, to l3e shortly followed by its two successors, just 
fifty-three years after the publication of vol. vii. of the first 
series. Very different are the conditions under which the two 
issues have been made ; economy aj^pears to have been no 
object fifty or sixty years ago with the Pecord Commissioners, 
who enjoyed the luxury of a special fount of type which has 
probably long ago betm melted down, and the appearance 
of the work generally strongly contrasts with the hideous 
volumes now offered to the public by the parsimony of her 
Majesty’s Treasury and Stationery Office. Not less marked, 
however, is the contrast which we find when we come to 
compare the contents of the two issues. In place of the long 
prefaces and chronological rearrangements of Sir Harris, 
Mr. Dasent contents himself with a short preface and a 
copious index to each volume, leaving the text to speak for 
itself ; in fact, except for a brief description of the different 
manuscripts and of the more interesting entries and allusions 
in the Register, the editor’s chief care has evidently been to 
keep himself out of sight, and to leave the historical student 
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free to draw Lis own deductions from the records now ma4e 
accessible to him. 

We extract, however, from the preface to vol. i. of the 
new series an account of the collection of manuscripts now 
in the custody of the Privy Council Office, which may, 
perhaps, come as a surprise even to many otherwise well- 
informed persons to whom the existence of these volumes 
has before been unknown. 

has already been Tneiitioned, the first entry of the existing 
lie^^ister was made on August 10, 1510, in the thirty-second year of the 
reign of King Henry VIII., and from that date until the present time 
the continuity of the record is almost unbroken, and, though the 
character of the registration is not uniform throughout, time and care- 
lessne.ss have not in a great degree ini|iaired the value of the interesting 
sfies of volumes jiicseived in the l*rivy Council OOico. There are, 
nevertliele'"', some blanks; the register from July 154»*1, to IVIay 10, 
1515, has disappeared, but the succeeding volume lias found its way 
to the British Museum, and still remains tiiore, together with an ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate transcript of a portion of it compri.?ed in the 
llarleian collectioiu The Register of the reign of Edward VI. in the 
Council Office scries appears to be complete, but that of hia sister, 
(Jueon Mary, is defective, inasmuch as there ai'e but scanty records of 
the first six weeks of her reign. Fortunately, however, the Hatfield 
oolloetiori of manuserijits contains a volume in which is bound up a 
document which is evidently the rough draft of the llegister of that 
period, of whieli, by the kind jiermission of Lord Salisbury, a copy has 
recently been made in order to sn])[>ly the blank in the Council Office 
series. At later dates other bicmur ajjpear, anioimling at the most to 
twenty-two ycais, some of which are in Elizabeth's reign and some in 
that of Charles I. Tliia latter blank, liow’ev(‘r, is no cause for wonder, 
if we remember that when the king left Oxford for the North all his 
jiajiers were juirjiosely hunied in order that they miglit not fall into 
the hands of the J*arliarnent. Tlie fire at Wliitehiill in 1018 may not 
inijirobahly have been tlie cause <if tlie loss of other missing volumes. 
Diligent iiuiuiry, both pul die and private, lias at various times been 
made, not always without success, in tlie hope that unofficial collections 
miglit contain what was wanting to complete the series, but it is feared 
that nothing mort* may now be expected from these sources, and that 
we must be content with tlic record ,aa it no'sv stands — a wonderfully 
perfect record, if wc consider all the risks which it has undergone.’ 
(VoJ. i. p. viii.) 

It is not always possible to identify the officers to whom 
the actual authorship of this series of MSS. must be attri- 
buted. Undoubtedly Paget, whose appointment as Clerk of 
the Council under the new royime is recorded on the first 
page of the register, is responsible for the record until the 
end of September 1541, when John Mason is appointed to 
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succeed liim in this office, and from that date until the close 
of the rei^ of Henry VIII. a great portion of the MS. it. in 
Mason’s handwriting, which, like that of his predecessor 
Paget, can be identified by comparison with many docu- 
ments preserved in the Eecord Office. 

Though we are, however, nowhere told that Paget had a 
colleague to share his duties other than the ordinary cleri- 
cal assistants who appear to have been generally called in 
whenever an entry of unusual length or formality had to be 
made, it is quite clear that soon after Mason’s appointment 
a second Clerk of the Council, William Honnings, was sworn 
in, and at a later date even a third Clerk, Thomas Clialoner, 
is mentioned, though it is not equally evident that all 
these three were holding office at the same lime ; but on 
April 17, 1548, it is distinctly stated ihat there \verc three 
Clerks of the Council, William Honnings, Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, and Arniigill Wade, the last having received no 
salary since his appointment in the previous summer, and 
provision is made for their pa\meu.t on a graduated scale in 
accordance with their seniority. William Honnings, how- 
ever, appears to haj^e been involved in the disgrace of the 
Protector, as we shortly afterwards find that the fir-’t i 
amongst the Clerks is taken by William me king’s 

political Mentor, who was to pay deai l^ for his pr xdivities 
in the next reign. These officers app^.tr each to have taken 
but a short turn of duty, and the handwriting of the MS. is 
consequently constantly changed; but on Septmnber 2 1, 1551, 
we note the appointment of Barnard Hampton as Clerk of 
the Council, and, as Mr. l)as(*iit says — 

‘ We may pcrliap.s he permitUd tu infer that from thin point until 
the end of the volume the MS., whicli i? now most disiiiietly and even 
delicately written, is, with the cxcc?ption of a few i)ages, . . . l»y his 
hand.’ (Vol. iii. p. vi.) 

We cannot but observe that then, as now, the offic'^ of 
Clerk of the Council was one which required very high cpiali- 
ficatious in its holders, who in their daily association with 
the Executive Government enjoyed opportunities of bringing 
their talents under the notice of those in power. Both Sir 
William Paget and Sir John Mason became in due course 
members of that body whose proceedings it had before been 
their duty to record, the former also becoming a principal 
secretary, Honnings’ chances of preferment seem to have 
vanished with the fall of Somerset, but the intimate rela- 
tions of William Thomas with the young King Edward VI., 
are well known, and both Sir Thomas Chaloner and Armigill 
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Wade were frequently employed to conduct such delicate 
transactions, both at home and abroad, as required the 
employment of verbal instructions on the part of the Govern- 
ment, thus foreshadowing the duties often entrusted to the 
Clerks of the Council in more modern times. Amidst the 
universal corruption of the age it is satisfactory to observe 
that, so far as the evidence afforded by the registers enables 
iis to judge, these officers seem in the main to have had 
clean hands. Paget, no doubt, though perhaps not when he 
acted as Clerk, liad amassed a great fortune and a great 
estate, and Hir Jobn Mason had succeeded to a lucrative 
place — that of Master of the Posts — but amongst the daily 
records of grants of lands on easy terms and profitable pre- 
fernierits to Court favourites, we find none relating to the 
Clerks of the Council, with the exception of William Thomas, 
who was evidently not above taking advantage of his posi- 
tion to put forward his claims ti» reward, although he did 
not always succeed in sc'curing what he desired. This is 
the more remarkable, as the salary attach(‘d to the office 
appears not to have exceeded 50/. per annum in the case of 
the principal Clerk, and to have been as low as fifty marks 
ill the case of the junior, whilst the solitary jK'rquisite — that 
of supplying the stationery required at the tVmncil table — 
did not aiiKUint to mort' than 1 17. per annum."' 

On examining the subject matter contained in the entries 
whicli record tin* business transacted by the Council, two 
points are most ]>romiiK*ntly brought uinler our notice, the 
first being the absolutti silence of the Kegister as to certain 
events of the utmost interest. On this head wc may remark 
the wording of the entry recording the appointment of 
Paget, in wdiich it is stated that the Clerk should register 
all such things ‘as he shuld be appoynled to outre in 
‘ a booke,’ and on tliis j^oint the lU’esent editor remarks 
that — 

* It docs not appear that the Clerk ^Yas necessarily present at each 
meeting of the C<uincil, and the minutes must, therefore, sometimes 
have been dictated to him, prohal)ly ])y one of the King’s Principal 
Secretaries, which may probably account for the infinite variety in the 
spelling of many of tlie proper names. It is obvious that a record 
made under such Jimitation.s must natiirall}' (d)8erve a most disappoint- 
ing silence as to many t<'j)ics of absorbing interest which could not 
safely be set forth in a formal Register intended to be handed down to 
posterity Uirough a succession of officials, and that the deliberations of 
a body which was practically the predecessor of the modern Cabinet of 
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Ministers, must often have been of too confidential a nature to be 
entrusted even to the sworn officer of the Council. This may accoimt 
for some of the many occasions on which there is no record of what 
passed at the meeting of the Council. Thus we may search the 
Register in vain for any record of the proceedings in connexion with 
the disgrace and execution of Catherine Howard. . . . ’ (Vol. i. 
p. viii.) 

Again the same provoking silence is observed with regard 
to the final trial and execution of the Protector Somerset, 
when, as Mr. Dasent says in liia preface to vol. iii., it is not 
until ‘we find an entry referring to “the late Duke of 
‘ “ Somerset,” that we learn how complete was Northumber- 
‘ land’s triumph,’ as no mention is made in the Register of 
the trial and execution of his once all-powerful rival. 

The explanation, no doubt, is that, as Is said to be the 
case with the Cabinet of modern times, there was generally 
an inner circle, a Cabinet within a Cabinet, by which the 
more important issues were decided before being laid before 
the Council, which in the periods of the ascendency of men 
like Somerset and Northumberland was reduced to the 
necessity of accepting the measures laid before it by the 
dominant faction, and of providing the means for their 
execution. 

This brings us to the second point to wliioh our attention 
is called by an examination of the contents of these volumes 
— viz. the wide range of the subjects which were daily 
submitted for the consideration of the Council, whether at 
its meetings in London or attending on the Sovereign during 
his progress and his stay at Greenwich, Hampton Court or 
Windsor, for, at whatever place the King might be, there 
the King’s Privy Council was in attendance upon him. In 
his preface to his seventh volume Sir Harris Nicolas 
says : — 

‘ The greater part of tlic members of the Privy Council were in con- 
stant attendance upon the King. They resided in the Court, and 
accompanied him wherever he went; and usually consisted of the 
Great Officers of the Household, a Bishop, and one of the Principal 
Secretaries ; whilst the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the other Principal Secretary, and a few official personages remained in 
London to direct such public business as was necessarily transacted in 
the metropolis. A constant correspondence was maintained between 
the two boards ; but the Register was always confined to the proceed- 
ings of the Council with the King, except in November and December 
1540, when a large majority of the members were sitting daily at 
Westminster to investigate the charges brought against Queen Katherine 
Howard.’ (VoL vii. p. ix.) 
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And again — 

‘ To specify the subjects which occupied the attention of the Privy 
Council from 1540 to 154:? would be to mention nearly everything 
connected with the conduct of individuals towards each other and in 
relation to the Government,’ (Vol. vii. p. xxv.) 

There is little to add to these statements except to point 
out that the investigations as to the Queen’s conduct are not 
set forth in the Register, and that at the close of the reign 
of Henry VIIL his successor’s (.‘Ouncil in daily attendance 
comprised many members who had no official position in the 
Household, and that, as Mr. Dasent observes, ‘ there seems 
‘ to have been no point of domestic or public life in England 
‘ which was not subject to the interference of the Council/ 
wliilst the army of retainers who accompanied the coun- 
cillors in their attendance on the King in his progresses 
throughout the country must soon, in those days of imper- 
fect communication, have exhausted the resources of each 
locality, and no doubt gave ground for well-founded com- 
plaints against the royal purveyors. 

So numerous, however, are the ditferent subjects com- 
prised in the entries in the Register, that it is almost 
impossible io reduce them all to sej^arate categories; but 
religion, trade, foreign relations, fiscal measures, the army 
ainl navy, Scotland and Ireland, give rise to a great propor- 
tion of the business, whilst tin' profligate dispersal of the 
newly acquired property of the (Vown, the Church and 
Chantry lands, occnsioiis almost daily entries in the Register. 
The references to Paiiiaiiient are provokingly few, but 
several entries refer to the nomination of candidates by the 
Council, and instructions to the retiiriiiug oflScers to see that 
the candidates agreeable to the Government were duly 
elected. Mr. Dasent, however, draws our attention particu- 
larly to an entry on May 0, 1548, in which it is recorded 
that the members for Coventry and Lynn so stoutly opposed 
the passage through Parliament of the Bill for granting to 
the King the Chantry, Guild, and College lands throughout 
England, that it was thought necessary to make a private 
bargain on the part of the Crown with the members for 
those towns whereby, in consideration of their withdraw- 
ing their opposition to the Bill, enjoyment of their lands 
should be secured to them notwithstanding its provisions — an 
early instance of parliamentary obstruction and the devices 
necessary to defeat it. Numerous as were the Bills of 
Attainder introduced into Parliament at this period, there is 
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only one instance recorded in the Eegister in which we are 
supplied with the accusations hrou^ht against the culprit, 
the list of the thirty-three charges iniide against Lord Sey- 
mour, of Sudley, Lord High Admiral of England and brother 
of tlie Protector, being entered in the Eegister at full length, 
although the evidence on which these numerous charges were 
made is not recorded. Tt is, however, sufficiently clear that, 
whatever may have been his other faults, Lord Seymour had 
abused his position of Lord Admiral by affording protection 
to pirates, even if he did not, as was suspected, participate 
in their gains. His condemnation and execution, the details 
of which arc gi*apliically recorded in the llegister, wore, no 
doubt, justified by the i)olitical nocessitios of tlie time, but 
it is impossible not to recognise that Lord Seymour’s 
projects must to some extent have been encoiiviiged by the 
powerful party who wtTC Ix'ginning to be dissatislii d with 
the virtual autocracy of the Protector, although his secret 
supporters were unable to save him from tlio penalty which 
so swiftly followed bis trial, ll^fbru the close of tin* year, 
however, this dissatisfaction had reached sneli a j>itcU tliat 
the party opposed to Somerset, which included neai ly the 
whole of the Council, led by Lord Warwick, afterwards Duke 
of Northumberland, took measures resulting in ih ' 
tion of the Protector, of which a most recital is 

given at length in the Eegister. Uu this occasion his 
enemies did not exact the supremo penalty, as in the ease of 
his brother, hut the jo-eVos* of the succeeding events ivc,(>rded 
in the Eegister, as given by the editor in the preface to 
vol. iii., shows how the late Protector Avas, after a time, 
allowed to resume his place at the Comieil LoiirJ, and even 
to take an important part in the regulation of ecelesiastical 
questions. This somewlial contempt nous toleration, how- 
ever, w^as coincident Avith th<j steady growtli of the power 
and aggrandisement of the Dudleys, and Lord Warwick’s 
assumption of the title of Duke of Northumberland, Avith 
the corresponding elevation of his principal supporters, Avas 
the prelude to the last act of the long-drawn tragedy. This 
was on October I, lool, and on October 17 an entry iu Ibe 
Register shoAvs that the late Protector Avas a jn'isoner in th(3 
Tower, where he remained until his execuLion at the end of 
the following January. No details are given as to the 
charges brought against him, and it is only incidentally 
that we find entiies subsequently relating to the ‘ coii- 
‘ spiracy ^ in which he, Avith many of his friends who also 
suffered death, was engaged. 
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The unsettled state of religious opinion is shown by 
various entries relating to the destruction of images in 
churches and eating meat in Lent, and the obstinacy of 
Hooper on such a small point as the vestments to be worn 
at his consecration contrasts strongly with the graver ques- 
tions which led to the deprivation of the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Cliiclu‘stor, whilst scandal was not silent as to 
the matrimonial relations of some of the ecclesiastics in 
high i)ositions who had accepted the new order of things. 
The allusions to Anne Asciie and Joan Bocher remind us 
that the fire of religious persecution, so soon to break out 
afresh in ils full fury under Mary, w'as not entirely ex- 
tinguished during the period embraced by these volumes. 
Most of tin* entries concerning the Church are, however, of 
one, and that, a very painful cliaracter, as they relate to the 
seizure ot (diurch ])late nnd the dispersal of the lands which 
had hithert(» been devoted to religious purposes. This 
pro(*ess of spoliation went (»n continuously, no matter who 
might ho in jK)wer, and an entry on September 24, 1550, 
gives an aceouni of the total amount o^f jdate molted down 
in the' Tower ahme wliieh is formidable in its total, whilst 
allusions to the King’s bell-metal and the ominous activity 
in the lead trade show how rapid was the destruction of 
religious edifices. 

lyieanwhile, many us wore the well-paid sinecures enjoyed 
by Ouurt fa vourit(.*s, one ol1ic(i cannot be described in those 
terms. Th(' ( diamvllor of the (Nmrt of the Augmentation 
of the Jh‘venucs <»f the ("rown, who had th(' care of all the 
lands diverted from reliirinus and charitable uses, was in 
(‘onstani emjiloynieiit . Kearly e>erv day entries appear in 
the Begister aceoiding grants of land in fee simple or on 
lease on favourable tcTins to those about the Court. The 
names of the greater ]>ersoiiages, witli the exception of the 
Duke of Northumberland, do not, it is true, appear often as 
profiting h}" those grants, g'Uged as they must have been by 
the pliuid(‘r secun>d at earlier op[)ort unities, hut the smaller 
fry now clamour for their share of the spoils of the Church, 
and Serjeants of the ewry, grooms of the pantry, yeomen of 
the cellar, footmen — and, in short, every petty official of the 
Court — apx)ear as receiving grants from the Augmentation 
Office at nominal rents, ami the number of entries of this 
nature contrasts very unfavourably with the scanty mention 
of that provision for oducatioii with which this reign is 
generally credited. 

How the Council dealt with the Princess Mary has beeii 
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told bj Mr. Fronde and other historians, bat the struggle is 
80 graphically described in the Eegister that no excuse is 
needed for quoting the brief precis of tho proceedings given 
by the present editor in the preface to his third volume : — 

‘ The doctrinal point^at issue and the question as to tho disposition 
of the Church lands were no doubt at the time of Inirning importance 
to the country at large, but for us tlie greatest interest is centred 
round the dramatic story, as told in the Register, of the struggle not 
unsuccessfully made by the Princess Mary to preserve her freedom of 
action in her own house with respect to the proscribed service of tho 
Mass, in spite of all the ctrorts of the Council to restrain her. Previous 
attempts to control her by putting pressure upon her chaplains having 
failed, the Council sent for the principal officers of her liousehold and 
instructed them to inform her that ^hc could no longer be permitted to 
use the Mass, and to forbid her chaplains to officiate and her household 
to attend. As was to be expected, these officers discharged their com- 
mission in hut a half-hearted way, and on reporting their failure to 
the Council wore at once committed to j'jrison, though subsequently 
released on the jdea of ill-health. I’nder these circumstances, the 
Lord Chancellor, Sir A. Wingfield and Sir W. Petie were sent by their 
colleagues to insist upon Mary’s compliance wiili the decision of the 
Council, and to persuade*her to give up the M»is.s and to adojit tlit* 
new Order of Divine Service in her hou^e. 

‘The result wa? that the deputation retired after .i niost unsatisfactory 
interview with the Princess, who, with her fiitlu i s spirit, refused to 
submit to dictation, appealed to the promise ir .oc, as she alleged, to 
the emperor that slu* should not be required to make any such change, 
protested her loyalty to her brother, and finally relired io her cliainbei' 
with the honours of war, dismissing the envoys \ ith certain sarcastic 
remarks as to their physical condition and their conveniently .slioil 
memories.’ (Vol. iii. p. xxiv.) 

All our sympathies are with the Princess, as indeed must 
have been those of two at least of the envios thernstdves, 
as soon after Mary’s accession to the llirono wo find Lord 
Eiche and Sir W. Petre in their places at the Council tabic, 
Sir A. Wingfield having died in the interval. 

Nothing is more remarkable, according to innderii ideas, 
than the constant interference of the Council with the ordi- 
nary course of trade. It is not only that the Crown itself 
appears as a dealer in foreign markets, the sale of the King’s 
alum and fustians being regulated by tho Council, but that 
for every branch of foreign trade licences had to be procured, 
not, we may be sure, without j^ii-ymcnt, in order to export 
such things as cloth, coal, corn, and leather, whilst the 
Council vainly attempted under heavy penalties to fix the 
price of all commodities of general consumption within the 
kingdom, such as bread, meat, and beer. These restrictions, 
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as usual, were very generally evaded, but the penalties were 
unsparingly enforced in all cases brought to the Council’s 
notice. TLo great trading corporations, such as the 
Merchant Adventurers and the Merchants of the Staple, 
were, no doubt, able to secure, for a consideration, favour- 
able treatment, but the difficulties of smaller commercial 
men must have been very great. Nevertheless, besides the 
representatives of the Hanseatic merchants constantly re- 
ferred to under the generic name of the Steelyard, many 
foreign traders seem to have permanently taken up their 
abode in this country, and often to have been of considerable 
service to the Cloverninent both at home and abroad. 
Vol. iii. records that a formal treaty of commerce was con- 
cluded with the King of Sweden to secure the freedom of 
inircoursc between his country and England, and the 
exchange of his silver, lead, iron, and copper for the cloth 
manufactured on our looms ; but the same volume also records 
the forfeiture of the privileges of the Steelyard on what 
appear to be most insufficient and even iniquitous pretences. 
Trade, however, notwithstanding all restrictions imposed by 
the law, was, no doubt, profitable, and would have been still 
more profitabh* had it not been for the prevalence of piracy, 
mention of which is constantly made throughout the Eegister. 
As a matter of fact, nearly every merchantman was a pirate 
when an opportunity occurred of ov^erpowering a weaker ship 
of any nationality, but there were, besides, regular pirates who 
haunted the Narrow Seas, who made no i>retence of com- 
merce and at one period secured for themselves strongholds 
and places of refuge in Scilly and clsewhenj, partly in con- 
sequence of the connivance of the Lord Admiral. Numerous 
questions as 1 o piracy or lawful prize, both in time of peace and 
war, wliiob should have booji referred to the Admiralty Court, 
were submitted to the decision of the Council itself, as the 
delays in that Court were a public scandal, many years often 
elapsing before decision was given. Many entries in the Regis- 
ter relate to the condition of the coinage. The necessities of 
the Government induced Henry VIII. to sanction a debased 
issue, and this evil practice was continued under his suc- 
cessor to such an extent that prices of the ordinary neces- 
saries of life rose to a prohibitive point, and the Council 
vainly endeavoured to mitigate this evil by fixing the price 
of the principal articles of food, calling upon the Lord Mayor 
and other authorities of the City to induce the merchants to 
sell their goods more cheaply. It is needless to say that 
these measures failed, and that sooner or later the debased 
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currency had to be ‘ called down * to its true value, whilst the 
difference in the standard made it worth while to export 
English money to Ireland, of which advantage was at once 
taken. It was in this connexion that the Council, linding 
that the Bordeaux trade was coming to a standstill because 
our merchants were forbidden to offer English money to the 
French traders in payment for their wine, adopted the 
strange course of addressing a memorial to the French 
ambassador suggesting that, in order to preserve the trade, 
recourse should be had to the primitive commercial trans- 
action of barter, and that the French regulations which 
insisted upon ready money should be overruled. 

Throughout the Register it is evident that the Government 
was constantly in the greatest straits for money. Somerset’s 
extravagant system of administration in particular exhausted 
the exchequer, and continual applications had to be made to 
the Flemish capitalists, the Fuggers or Folkers and the 
Schetz, either for fresh loaiis or for extension of time for 
payment of old loans. Meamvhiie the garrisons in France 
and Scotland were often unpaid and unfed. Warrants to 
one or other of the numerous treasurers of th(* Augmenta- 
tion Court, the Court of Wards, the Exchequer, Ac wt re, 
according to the Register, constantly issued, it true : but a 
warrant on an empty treasure cliest i- oi little avail, and 
payment was therefore often unavoidably deferred. The 
result was that the victualling officers at (\alais, Portsmouth 
or Berwick had often to make bricks without straw, and that 
when their patience or their credit was exhausted the un- 
happy garrisons or crews perished of starvation and dist'ase. 
The natural consequence of tliis vicious sysiejii was that tlie 
victuallers took good care that, whatever liappened, the Crown 
should not be cljargi‘d too little when the slmv s which tliey 
provided came at last to be i)aid for, fraudulent accounts 
and x>^cutatioii were the general rule*, and a swarm of 
auditors weie required to exaniinc and pass all accounts, 
some of >\hoiii, ill their turn, found itjiossiblcj i«> amass large 
fortunes in tlie exercise of their duties. It is noticeable, 
however, that money was always availablcj fur (jxtravagant 
presents of plate to foreign envoys and ambassadors, and 
that the several members of the ruling faction, who were 
required to furnish between them a cousiderable standing 
army, received their iiayinents with remarkable regularity, 
though humbler claiiiiaiits had to remain inqiaid. 

Whilst all these points are clearly set down in the entries 
in the Register, it is also possible to learn from them some- 
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thing of tlio general condition of the population of the 
country. The creation of large estates by the transfer of the 
bulk of the Church lands to the courtiers resulted in a 
great change in the conditions of rural life in England. 
Large gra7ing fanns replaced the move modest arable hold- 
ings, and the dispossessed tenants, like their former land- 
lords, the monks, lost their means of livelihood. Small 
towns like (Todnianchcster began to decay, and the Register 
contains frequent entries relating to distress and famine in 
many parts of England, which compelled the Council to 
modify in many cases the restrictions usually laid upon the 
transport of grain. Many of the large estates were increased 
by illegal or, at the best, by unusual inclosures, and questions 
as to the rights of commoners were constantly submitted to 
tJ»e Council. The justices were commanded to enforce the 
Vagabond Acts, minor disturhinccs and tumults were re- 
pressed most vigorousl3% the pillory being in constant use, 
and the number of men in Engltind who had suffered the 
loss of one or both ears must have been very considerable. 
Curiously enough, little is said in the Register as to the 
serious rising in the West, which was, so sternly put down 
by Lord Russ*dl, tlie Lieutenant, of i lie West Parts, and Lord 
Grey de Wilton, and but for occasional allusions to ‘the 
‘ Western rebels ’ there is little indication of the danger 
which so nearly affected the (iovernment. ‘Lewd words’ or 
‘ seditious prophecies ’ ^vere a constant cause of committal 
to the Towel’, which with the many other prisons was always 
full to overflowing, and in several instances we find that the 
lieutenant of the Tower was empowered to make use of 
torture in order to extract confessions from his prisoners. 

The foreign relations of Eiiglaml during the period 
covered by that portion of the Pi’ivy Council Register which 
is nowpuhlislKMl, may brielly be summed up in the one word 
‘ Calais.’ The preservation of this town and its neighbour- 
ing ‘ Marches ’ entailed upon this country a continual drain 
of men and money ; and it is not until we read the innumer- 
able wamints grant(‘d by the Council to defray the charges 
which had to be met on the other side of the Channel that 
we appreciate how great must have been the strain upon our 
resources. In addition to Calais, Henry had seized Boulogne, 
and to the cost of the gaiTisons w^as added that of a 
numerous field army, both in his time and in that of his 
successor. The constant state of warfare around Calais and 
on the Scottish borders attracted to our service many foreign 
mercenaries, and Spaniards, Germans, Italians, and even 
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Albanians, crowded the rortlu ru wiirdenries and were em- 
ployed to put down tlio WL'sttuii rebels. Such mercenaries, 
however, required regular payments, and instructions are 
therefore given by tlie Council to the coimnanders in France 
and on tlie UorJers to pay the foreigners their w^ages even 
when the English soldiers hud to be put off with promises. 
Some of the meneiniry captains appear to have served the 
English Crown for many years, as their names occur con- 
stantly in the Register; and one of them, Julijin Romero, who 
appears to have been an ('special favourite, rose to consider- 
able distinction or notoriety in the later troubled times in 
the Low Countries. 

Tbe loss, however, fd' Lnglamrs Continental possessions 
was approaching. Even in llenry's days Boulogne was only 
held with great dilliciilty, and at one time a formidable 
diversion was a<tenipt(‘d by tin' French, whose lleet was 
practically for some da^ s master ot* the Isle of Wight and 
of the Bolent, where tin) limndering of tbe ‘Mary Rose?’ 
with her captain, Sir Georgt* C'arew, foreshadowed the fate 
of Kempcnfeldt and tbt; "Ro}al George"; and by the date 
of the first fall of the Rrotettor, (^iluis and its dependency 
Guisnes were all that were left of the Fla iita genet conquests. 
The connection of France Avith Scotland was a fertile source 
of anxiety to our statesuien, ‘ Scoilaiide being iio''- i*iade 
‘ Frencho," and every opportunity was tnloni the French 
to embroil us with our iioi-tborn neitrh boars and to keep 
open sores Avhicli, in s[>ite of the Protector's foolish and 
cruel invasions, might otherwise liavo been healed, so 
small a matter as the ijartition of tlie Debatable Ground 
being made an occasion fur French interfenmee, Avhilst 
French iufliionce Avas industj-iously used to (‘ouiiteract the 
weight of the so-called Fnglisli party in Scotland, which was 
only kept alive Fa' re2)eated subsidies from the Council. 

Numerous entries relate to the nuAy and to the provision 
of victuals for the crcAvs. Tlie iiorth of I'hirope and the 
Baltic provided i-s A\ilh the pitch and hemp required in the 
dockyards, and also Avitli gunpowder; but considerable 
efforts were made to foster tlie manufaeture (>f sailcloth at 
home, Bretons being imported to teach us to make ‘ polldavies 
* and olorons.’ The debts of tbe Admiralty, however, be- 
came at one time so pressing that many ships were paid off 
and laid up in the Medway or sold out of the service, and 
this opportunity seems to ha\'^c been taken to get rid of the 
galleys, Avhich must alA.ays have been unsuited to our stormy 
seas. It is ludiceable that the crews of these vessels, though 
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described as ‘forsares,’ seem not to have been regular 
galley slaves, ns money is sent down for distribution amongst 
them when the crews were broken up ; but there is at least 
one mention of a culprit being sent to serve in a galley as 
a punishmenK This reduci.ion in the effective fleet was not 
without its inalerial eoni])ensaiioii to the Lord Admiral, as 
we read thiit the Iving gave to Lord Clinton Hhe covering 
‘ of clothe of golde belonging to the cjiptaiue’s cabane or 
‘ poupc of ilie gallic;.’ 

During Ihe twelvt; years <*overed by these volumes there 
were many ehaiiges in the government of Ireland. At first 
we find Sir A. St. Lcgcn* in ])o\vor at Dublin Castle, and on 
his recall Sir J’ldward I>elliiighain was sent over with 
instructions to use* flie utmost seven-ily in repressing the 
insurreC'ticui then lading in Lco’nsli'r. Bellingham’s short 
but suc(*(‘ssrul rule was tmnijMied by his illness and un- 
timely death, and tlie Conncdl again had recourse to the 
sm'vices of St. Leger. A litlK* later, however, the designs of 
France became so llu'c^atc iiing that it was evident that a 
stronger lia ml was rc'cjuirc'd a.t the helm, and it was, there- 
fore, decidcMl tha,i sonn* <me of what ^‘^uld now be called 
Cabinet rank, some’ lu'omiiient member cd' the Council, should 
be sent over in Cio <1 . rg<‘n(\v. Tim <-hoiee fell upon Lord 
Cobliam, an experienced soldier, who ;it once sent over Sir 
Jame.«, (h’oftes to lake* the ju'cdiminarv ste])s in organisation 
and to fortify (^^rk and ICiimale again^t the expected descent 
of the French. 'Vhi< alarm, howover, speedily passed away, 
and as a matter of fact Jjord Cobham never w'ont to Dublin, 
the result being tlu.'t Sir Janies Crcd'tes liimself became Lord 
Deputy, and reimum’d in office throughout the remainder of 
the period covered hy these vedumes. 

As is not unnatural, the entries in the h’egister relating to 
Ireland are numerous, and we learn trom tJiem that grave 
irregularities existetl iu the administvati<m wdioever might 
he ill comniand, and that llu; English g-arrisou, paid for by 
the Crown as soldieis, seom i«> have been exj>ectedto furnish 
the mem hers ol‘ Die Irish < Juvernment with household ser- 
vants. The plantation system is aln'ady in oiieration, and 
wo see from entries relating to the dispei’sal of Church pro- 
perty in Ireland that an official survey of a great part of the 
kingdom was already in existence, whilst the present annual 
migration of harvesters across the Irish Channel was then 
to some extent toreshadowed by the constant employment of 
Irish kerne iu our Border wai-fare. The plan of subsidising 
and ennobling the Irish chieftains begun by Henry VIII. 
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was continued under his successor, whilst in the vain hope 
of extractini;^ a revenue from Ireland the Irish Mint was let 
out to farm to undertakers. This arrangement no doubt 
was exceedingly profitable to those who thereby secured the 
lucrative privilege of still further debasing the coinage of 
Ireland, already, as we have seen, at even a lower level than 
ihat of England, but can scarcely have improved the con- 
dition of the people, nor permanently added to the King’s 
revenue. 

Much money, too, was spent in a pursuit which, like an 
ignis faians, has often since deluded the credulous. Both 
Henry and his son were persuaded that if the mines in 
Ireland were properly work(‘d a great i)rofit Avould accrue to 
the Crown by the discovery of the precious metals. Com- 
missions were, thei’efure, sent over to prospect, and finally, 
under Edward VI., a separate department for exploiting the 
Irish iniiie^ seems to have been established with a Cermaii 
expert at its head, and a staff of (jerman miners under him. 
Ko sooner, however, had tlie matter ren(du‘d Ibis practical 
stage than it beeaiin* apparent tliat (Jerman ('X[>erts were not 
likely to 1)0 more su<‘cessful than their English or Irish pre- 
decessors, and the Council gladly abaiidon*Hl the costly 
experiment. 

It must not be supposed tliat th(‘ brief rcciipitnl ilion given 
in the preceding pages has exhausted tbe .^nL| 0 cts of interest 
contained in the entries in the Privy Ci'uncil Begister,as such 
a catalogue, if it wmv coniph‘t(», would far exceed the space 
available on such aji occasion as th(‘ present. Mention, 
however, must he made of the method emplo 3 "ed h}' the 
Council in most important cases, and even when it was 
using its powers to interfere with the ordinary details of 
domestic life in Engbuid, such as the setflcment of disputes 
between coiuparativel}^ insignificant eonntiy gentlemen. 
The Council, in the first instaiiC(*, sends a summons or ‘ letter 
‘ of appearance,’ either directly or tbroiigh the sheriff, and 
only occasionally was it found necessary to secure obedience 
by sending doAvu one of the guard or a s»n*jeanl-at-arms to 
conduct the summoned parties to the Court. On their 
arrival the Council seems, as a rule, to have appointed a 
small committee of its mcinhers to decide as tej the gnivity 
of the offence or the seitloiiient of the dispufo, as the case 
might be. The report (d' this cmnmitti'e was (juickly followed 
by fine, imprisonment and tin* pillory in the more serious 
cases, and by binding over the parties, with sureties, under 
recognisances to obey the decision of the Council, and to be 
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of * good abciiriiig ’ for the future in cases which did not 
amount to actual crime. It is amusing to notice that when 
nothing could be proved against an accused person he was 
generally dismissed ‘ with a good lesson/ implying that he 
might consider himself very fortunate to have escaped. 

The number of these recognisances set out at full length 
in the Register shows to what an extent the practice of de- 
manding securities for good behaviour was carried by those 
responsible for the executive government of England in Tudor 
times, and gives rise to reflection as to the sad fate of those 
who could find no one io become bnil for them. They, no 
doubt, were committed to one of the (Counters or to the JMar- 
shalsea, where, from the moment of their committal, the cost 
of their maintenance had to be defrayed by their friends, and 
many entries show that the Kniglit Marshal and the other 
gaeders, following the example of the Licuitcnant of the 
Tower, expected to be paid in full for all charges incurred by 
them in respect of sncli prisoners befuri^ their release, and 
that death, pm-haps fro]ii gaol ft‘ver, tliougli it might often 
set free tlu* uiiliappy ]u-isonej*, did not discharge his friends 
from tlie necessity of s^itisfying these chiiius. 

Mucli that is contained in tliese volumes is necessarily 
somewhat obscure in consequenc<» of tlie brevity of most of 
the entries; but in nianj^ cases the desired clue can be ob- 
tained by reference' to tlie corrosjiondiiig dates in some of 
the admirable works which avc ow(' to the public spirit of 
the C^amden Society, and esptnially to the ‘Diary of Henry 
‘ Machyn,’ c*dited by the late Mr. j^ichola, and published by 
the Society in 1818 , in which that observant undertaker, 
amongst liis pi\»fessional descrijdions of funeral pageants, 
makes many interesting allusions to the political and reli- 
gi(ms vicissitudes of the time. 

Some of the more dramatic oinsodes liaA^c not escaped the 
notice of later historians, and Mr. Fronde lias reproduced, 
embodied in his volumes, the incident of Princess Mary^s 
triumph over the envoys of the Council already mentioned, 
and also the very circumstantial narrative, as recorded in the 
Register, of the disaj)pearance of the document which was 
supposed to contain the intentions of the dead King 
Henry VIIT., and of the expedient by Avhich the convenient 
memory of Paget Avas alloAved to supply the place of the 
missing paper in order to justify his colleagues in their 
assumption of higher titles and corresponding estates ; but 
much important matter has now been for the first time 
made available to the ordinary student by the laudable 
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enterprise of the present heads of the Privy Council Office, 
by whom was entertained the project of continuing the 
work begun so long ago bj" Sir Harris Xicolas. In order to 
start the publica.tioii again the co-operation of the Master 
of the Eolls was secured; but in accordance, we believe, 
with a new doctrine that each Governiuent department 
should in future be rosj)onsible for the publication of its own 
archives, the cost of this issue seems to have been transferred 
to the Council estimates, as is shown by a slight 

modification in tin* title i)age to vol. iii., and we may 
therefore hope that more ripid progress may be made ^\iih 
the issne of those iutoresting documents than might have 
been the case iiad tht*^' been h^ft to compete for publication 
with the crowd of other ini cresting manuscri[»ts which claim 
to appear on the osliiiiates of tlio Jtocord Ollico. 


Art. VII. — 1. Eiiyltnli <»/’ Arfimi : l!odn<y, liy David 

Hannay. London: ISl^l. 

2. The 8* a Starrier, * By Commamh-r C, N. ItoiiJNSON, R.N. 
Illustrated by W. II. OvEiirxj). London: ISOl. 

3. The Official Calalayac <>f Ihe Iha/til 'hih'on, 

1891. " 

fT^HE Kaval Exhibition of Iasi, snininer and the interest 
which it excited nainrally led to tlie publication of a 
great number of books and booklets on naval subjects. 
Most of these were of course ej)henierous ; and having served 
their purpose, will not bo ln*ard of again. Otlicrs may have 
a longer life ; and some have* a value I'ar beyond what was 
to be looked for in w’orks aln>ost avowtMll^' Avritton to catch 
the market. Among these we mtiy e.>[>eei:illy eoinineiid the 
little book by Captain Jtobiiison, which av(‘ have named 
above. It is a sketch of the inLn'iial history of our navy, 
containing in a fcAV jjages much that cannot easily be found 
elsewhere; daintily illustrated uotictss of dress, of etiquette, 
of manners and customs now dead or dying, and some 
of the old superstitions of the sea, half naval and wholly 
pagan, whicii arc now almost extinct among British seamen. 

That Mr. llaniiny’s Life of Rodney should appear in the 
same season is mainly a coincidence, for it has long been 
announced as a volume of the Men of Action Series; 
though it is quite j>ossible that tlio fashion of the day has 
had something to do with the date of its issue. We are. 
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indeed, led to su 2 )pose that it has ; for many marks of haste 
disfigure an otherwise clever and lively sketch, written with an 
extensive though inaccurate knowledge of the history of our 
navy. The rule not to quote authorities, which is common 
to all the series now so niuch in vogue, may be convenient 
to a linniod or a slipshod writer; but it assuredly permits, 
if it docs not encourage, a carelessness and want of exact- 
ness, which deprive many very able works of much of their 
value. This is more to l)c^ laiuontcd in the present instance, 
as there was, and is, pleiily of rooTij i‘or a good Life of 
Rodney. Thai by General Mundy, published more than 
sixty years ago, and Jong since onJ of ])rint, has some of the 
advantages and many of tiie faults inherent in a memoir 
written by a near rtdation without either literary ability or 
professional knowhidge. Jt is a buolc which few care to 
iead; and thus in the la])S(^ of years the fame of Rodney has 
been to some extent clouded over, and his glory forgotten. 
It was a curious commentary on tliis to notice that not a 
single ‘relie,’ not a singh» meniento of Rodm^y >Yas to be 
found in the Lxhihiiion at Thor(‘ was, indeed, a 

Jine portraii by Reynolds, lent ])> the <j!^ioen, from St. James’s 
Palace; tluuv wh'VC (nigravings after (hiiiisborougli and 
others; paintings of tlie battle 4>f Dominica and one of the 
tight off Cape Si. Vincent; but. nothing personal : no snuff- 
box, no star, no sw'ord, not even the celebrated casket of 
<gold inwdihdi be received tlw' frced<*in of the Cit 3 'of London, 
Other admirals, indeed, of merit ecpnl or oven superior to 
his were in the sumo category of neglect or oblivion ; but a 
lat('r date and tin' very critical circumstances of bis great 
victory sciMiicd t(» point out Rodney one likedy to have 
still some share in t.h(‘ ]H»judar favour. 

Unfortunately Mr. Jlaniiay has done little more than 
rewrite General Mundy’s book in better style. He knows, 
indeed, more of the histcuy of cuir navy than the general 
did ; but then the general did not protend to know anything. 
Mr. Hannay, on the otlior hand, does know' a good deal, 
though not so much as he thinks he docs ; and his disquisitions 
oil the state of the navy in the last century are marked by 
ail extreme inaccuracy. Many of the details are absolutely 
wrong ; scarcely one is entirely correct. It is, for instance, 
absolutely wTong to say that-, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, ‘ it was wholly the theory and very 
‘ much the practice iliat wdien a ship w^as paid off, all who 
‘ had been on board her, cxcoi)t licr captain and lieutenants, 
‘ ceased to be oflicially connected with the navy ; ^ that 
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' warrant officers were shipped as in the merchant service 
‘ for the voyage ; ’ that ‘ their connexion with the navy 

* terminated with the commission.’ Masters and surgeons 
were warrant officers ; but from an early date in the 
eighteenth century they had half-pay, and were on a per- 
manent list. Pursers, gunners, boatswains, and carpenters 
were warrant officers ; but so far from being ‘ shipped for the 
‘ voyage,* so far from ‘ their connexion with the navy ter- 

* minating with the commission,’ they were ^ the particular 

* standing officers ... so called for that they are warranted 

* by the Admiralty for each ship, during life, in case they 
‘ commit no misdemeanour worthy of their being turned 

* out.** 

The only authority which Mr. Hannay acknowledges is 
General 35iundy’s Life ; but with the i>ersonn.l narrative 
adapted from that, he has, in relating the latter and more 
important part of Eodncy’s career, ably int('rwoven much 
of Captain Chevalier’s ‘Histoire de la Marine fraii^aise 
‘ pendant la Guerre do ITndepondance americaiiio.’ Captain 
Chevalier is a most interesting writer, and perfectly trust- 
worthy as far as the*facts relating to the French navy are 
concerned ; but he is by no means a valid authority for those 
that concern the English navy; and the blindly foll(A>ing 
his lead has rendered Mr. Hannay guilty oi many serious 
and some grotesque blunders. With butler effect bo has 
used Rodney’s letters to the Duke of Newcastle, now in the 
British Museum. These have not before been printed, and 
the extracts which he gives are both interesting and valu- 
able. We could very well Lave done with more, even if it 
had been necessary to make room for them by the omission 
of some of the theorising as to the status of warrant officers. 
He has also consulted an important volume of Hood’s corre- 
spondence, now in the British Museum ; and has had access 
to some of the family papers. What seems, however, sur- 
prising, and cannot but be considered a grievous error, is his 
ignoring the official correspondence and the mass of official 
documents in the Public Record Office ; in consequence of 
which he is frequently left sj)oculatiiig as to questions which 
admit of an easy answer. Thus, for instance, he quotes a 
letter from Rodney to the Duke of Newcastle, asking — as an 
electioneering job — that a Captain Peard should have post 


* Maydman’a ‘ Naval Speculations and Maritime Politicks ' (1G91). 

p, 192. ^ ' 
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rank, and adds, ‘ Whether Captain Peard had post I do not 
‘ know, and it does not greatly matter : ’ probably, he 
thinks, he was preferred. A simple reference to a Navy List, 
or even to Charnock or Schoinberg, would have shown him 
that he was not. Similarly, he mentions the petition of 
some French prisoners, whose wives and children were 
ordered to be sent to Ostend, and prayed that they might be 
allowed to remain. ‘What answer was given [sc. to 
‘ the petition] I do not know,’ says Mr. Haiinay. But the 
petition, with Rodnciy’s covering letter dated June 22, 1756, 
and the Admiralty minute, ‘They must proceed agreeable to 
‘ orders,’ arc all to be seen at no further expense of time or 
trouble than is involved in asking for tliem at the Record 
Office. These are not solitary instances. Many others 
might be adduced, and, though of very little consequence in 
themselves, tiny are important as evidence of a careless 
method of working wliich is poorly compensated for by 
a pleasant and intelligent style. And yet this does make 
amends for much. Tlie book is eminonily readable and will 
be read. Six months hence people will know more about 
Rodney and the navy of his time than they did six months 
ago; and if their knowledge has some .alloy of error, so also, 
in all probability, has their knowledge of the navy as it is. 
It will be a. distinct gain that many who are not to be 
reckoned as historical students should learn what manner of 
man Rodm^y was, what he did, and wdial tools he did it 
with ; should learn luuv, in England’s greatest distress — 
when she was racked by faction at lionui ainl war abroad; 
when even the navy, forced unwillingly to meddle with 
State affairs, was unable to prevent foreigners from fooling 
us — Rodney stemmed the tide of misfortune, and by 
a glorious victory restored our jircstige and strcmgtlieiied the 
hands of our diplomatists. This is wJiat Mr. Haniiay has 
told in not unfitting language; this is what, with his aid, 
we now propose to discuss. 

George Brydges Rodney was descended from a younger 
branch of a stock w hich had b(*en rooted at Stoke Rodney, in 
Somersetshire, for more than five hundred years. He was 
born in 1718, and according to family tradition received his 
Christian names from the King and the Duke of Chandos, 
who were his godfathers, lie was about six months over 
fourteen when, in Jul}’’ 1732, he entered the navy on board 
the ‘Sunderland,’ of GO guns, commanded by Captain 
Robert Man, as a ‘ king’s letter boy,’ or, in official language. 
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a S’^olunfcocr per order.’* In May 1733 lie joined the 
‘ Dreadiionglit,’ with the rating of ‘ able seaman.’ The 
‘ Dreadnought ’ avus then commanded by Captain Alexander 
Geddes ; but in Noviunber 1734 ho was superseded by 
Captain Medley, Avho died vice-admiral and cominander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean, in 1717. By Medley, young 
Eodney was rated a inidsliii>man, and Avitli him he con- 
tinued in the ‘ Dreadnought ’ for the next three years, em- 
ployed first in tlie Mediterranean, and afterwards in the 
protection of the Newfoundland fisheries. Tn July 173i> 
he joined the Somorsel,’ of ^uns, the tlagship of 
Admiral Iladdoclc, in tlu‘ fleet off Cadiz. Here lie again 
had the rating of ‘ able seaman,* till on October 29, 1 739, 
he was promoted to bo lieutenant of the ‘ Dolphin,’ a small 
frigate, commanded by Lt>rd Aubri'}' Boauelerk. This fre- 
quent alternation of ranks must appeur curious to those who 
only know the rigid system of our own lime. Mr. llannay 
well remarks tliat- - 

* Nothing clislingnished our ;\jw> of the Fovoiiti'». htli anil eigli- 
teenth coiituriea Iruintlii'ir dcscom.lant'^ orio-Jay more nauplrtely tlmn 
their indilferoncc to I'ohnnl ngularity in the organisation ot tin* public 
services, and tlicir tolerance of anomalies. As h r orL»ani.sation, they 
were satisfied with as little of it as would serve the tinai 'm ' they 
endured anomalies \\ llh si'rcno imlilhTcneo hmg they were not 
intolerable in their piaeii(‘al results. . . , Tie' getting vi men, they 
held, was only iiospIl)le by the stronuuus a]); hcatien of patiioiisin, zeal 
for the King’s service, and intelligcniT on tlie pirl of those wlio had to 
select. Tlierofiire tliey were content to allow a great freedom of choice 
to those in authority.’ 

It Avas thus thal , as a giuioral rule, the caj'tain of a ship-of- 
Avar took to sea Avith liim as man}' young gentlemen as he liked. 
He Avas uoininally restricted to four in OA^ry hundr(3d of the 
ship’s company: these avcto rated ‘ captain's servants,’ and 
for them he drew proAisioiis, or the money value in lien, and 
the pay of 10/. a year ; so that in a large ship the emolu- 
ment accruing to him from this source aa\is very considerable. 
Nor Avas there, as is soinetini(‘s snp])osed, anything under- 
hand about it. Tlie rating was instituted, and the nuiiibors 
determined in the time of Queen Elizabeth, f avowedly to 
enable officers to train up young men for the sea service ; 


* General Mundy, Avlmni Mr. Ilannay follows, says that he entered 
the navy two years oarlier, Avith C-:ij»taiu Mrdloy. This is an error. 
The date of the ‘ order' June 21, 1732, and ho joined the ‘ Sunder- 
land ' at Sheerness on J uly 7. 

t State Papers, Domestic, Eliz. a'oI. 2GG, No. 8G. 
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and when, in 1G90, the ca-ptains’ pay was doubled, and the 
number of servants reduced, they complained that they were 
losers by the change, and brought such a weight of interest 
to bear on the Admiralty, that the increase of pay was 
reduced, and the number of servants restored. It was only 
the captains who had the privilege to this great extent ; but 
every officer, commissioned or warrant, was allowed a ser- 
vant, whom he ent<‘red himself, nut nnfroqnently a son or a 
brother. 

But besides llie servants formally .sanelion(*d, ilie captain, 
by the practia* <»t' the navy, (‘utered ns man}' boys as he 
wished in any available rating ; soinctinios that of ‘ midship- 
‘ man ; ’ very often of ‘ able seaman ; ’ it was a mere matter 
of convenience ; the rating or disrating of a midshipman was 
entirely at the dis<:*n'tion or caprice of the captain. In the 
present day a midshipman is necessarily a. gentleman by 
birth and education : in the last cmitiiry tiiis was not the 
case; he was a petty officer, of high#^r ranlc than other petty 
officers, but gcin'rally of ih.c same soci.il li‘vel : he was 
frequently iiiarried ; he was freqiumlly lliirly, forty or oven 
fifty years old ; ho was liable to be disrate- 1, and to be flogged 
b}" sentence of (!ourl martial. In 1779, one was banged for 
murdering his mother, wdio was the bnmboat woman; 
another, lor plotting to murder the captain and officers, 
st'ize the ship and carry her into a Fiviicli port. This last 
liad been taken prisoner in an American ship, had said be 
was an Irishman, ihat his name was iMurphy, and would 
volunteer for the King’s service if he w\as put on the quarter 
dock. By tlie Admiralty instiuciions, it was ordered that a 
young mail must have s«'rv(Hl two years as midshipman or 
master’s mate before he could be made lieutenant; and 
oonsequontly a youngster tof*k care to gi‘t (me or other of 
t!i(‘se ratings whenever opportunity occurred ; but if there 
was no vacancy, then ho served, more or h'ss nominally, as 
‘ able sea.man.’ It lias just lieen said that Kodney wuis borne 
in the ‘ Dreadnought’ for eighteen months as an ‘ able sea- 
‘ man: ’ Hawke, Jervis and Nelson were all '‘able seamen 
for part of their lime. It is this that makes it absolutely 
impossible to say now Iioav far the custom ever prevailed of 
l»romoting men Mrom before the mast,’ men who came in 
‘through the liawseholos.’ Theoretically and nominally, 
every one was promoted from ‘ before the mast ; ’ practically, 
promotion was restricted very nearly as much as it is now. 
Rodney and Hawke had both been serving as ‘ able seamen * 
just before they obtained their first commission; it certainly 
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never entered the head of any of their contemporaries to 
speak of them as having^ come in through the hawseholes,* 
They were, in fact, both of them so far exceptional as having 
entered the service as ^ volunteers per order,’ a distinction 
which probably insured their being appointed to some ship 
at the instance of the Admiralty. Jervis entered as an ‘ able 
‘ seaman ; ’ Knowles as a ‘ captain’s servant ; ’ so also — as 
every reader of Macaulay will remember — did Myngs, 
Narbrough and Shovell, in the previous century. 

Eodney’s promotion to the ‘Dolphin ’was confirmed in 
February 1740 : in 1711 he was a lieutenant of the ‘ Essex,’ 
one of the fleet in the Channel under Sir John Norris, and 
early in 1742 he Avas appointed to the ‘Namur,’ which was 
fitting as the flagship of Admiral Mathews in the Mediter- 
ranean. To be ajDpoiiited lieutenant of a flagship was a direct 
step towards promotion, which lay then very much in the 
hands of the admiral ; and accordingly, on November 9, 1742, 
Rodney was jfromoted to be captain of the ‘ Plyinoutli,’ a 
6Q-gun ship, under orders for England. On his arrival, the 
commission was confirmed by the Admiralty to the original 
date, thus permitting Rodnc'y to jump over the intermediate 
rank of commander ; no ver}’^ unusual thing tlien, though 
now impossible except by Order in Council. 

It was as a post captain, then, that in Scpternbi*^ 1743 
Rodney was aj)pointed to the command of the ‘ Slieerness,’ a 
24-gun frigate, which in the beginning of 1744 was attached 
to the fleet commanded by Sir John Norris — the fleet 
before which the French fled in dismay from Diingeiiess and 
out of the Channel on the night of February 24'. AVlietlier 
Rodney actually witnessed this flight is doubtful ; that he 
heard plenty about it, and the comments on the French 
escape — which must have been tlie common talk of the fleet 
— is quite certain. 

It is interesting, in looking down the list of this fleet,* to 
note the number of names known to history among the 
captains with whom Rodney must have been on more or less 
familiar terms. JMartin, who, eighteen months before, bad 
forced a declaration of neutrality from the King of Naples, 
was there, a rear-admiral and third in comnuind. Medley, 
his old captain, was captain of the fleet; Boscawen was 
earning his sobriquet of ‘ Old Dreadnought ; ’ Pocock, whom 
he was to meet again in the West Indies, was captain of the 
‘ Sutherland ; ’ Micheli, who had been round the world with 


* Bejitaon’s ‘ Naval and Military Memoirs/ vol. iii. p. 42. 
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Anson, was there in the ‘Worcester;’ and Saunders, so 
gloriously associated with Wolfe in the capture of Quebec, 
now commanded the ‘ Sapphire.’ John Byng too was there, 
as captain of the ‘ St. George ; ’ and GriflSn, Mostyn and Brett, 
who were all to suffer in reputation next year for their un- 
lucky chase of the ‘ Neptune ’ and ‘ Fleurori,’ were in the fleet. 
So too was Richard Collins, who, twelve years before, had 
been a lieutenant of the ‘ Sunderland,’ when Rodney joined 
her as a volunteer, and was now commander of the 14-gun 
sloop ‘ Grampus ; ’ ho was not posted till the following July. 
Elliot Eliott, whose name was surely devised as an ortho- 
graphic crux, was commander of the fireship ‘ JEtna ; ’ and 
Samuel Hood, whoso future career was so closely connected 
with Rodney’s, was at this time a midshipman with him in 
the ‘ Slieerness.' 

In the October of 171-1 Rodney was moved into the larger 
frigate ‘ Ludlow Castle,’ taking Hood with him; and after 
iifteen months spent in North Sea cruising, hepwas appointed 
tf) fit; out the ‘ Eagle,’ a now (iO-guii ship. Mr. Hannay, 
following General Miindy, describes him as, at this period, 
commanding the ‘ Centurion ’ for soiue time. This is a 
mistake ; but it is a natural and very interesting one. The 
‘ ('’eiiturion,’ as a (it)-gun ship, had carried Anson’s broad 
pennant in his celebrahHl civcnmnavigatiori : on her return 
to England, she was found to be very crazy, and when 
being repaired was ordered to be reduced to a 50-gun ship, 
and to be named the ‘ Eagle ; ’ while a new ‘ Centurion,’ of CO 
guns, was ordered to be built. With Anson at the Admiralty 
and on intimate terms wdth several of liis old shipmates, 
sentimental objections very natiir.illy prevailed, and when 
the new ship was ready for lannching, she was ordered to 
be named ilie ‘ Eagle,’ tlie iiaino ‘ Centurion ’ being restored 
to the old sliip.'^' 

It was to the new 00-gnn ship that Rodney was appointed 
on December dO, 1 715 ; t but as the appointment must ha\e 
been arranged some time before, it would appear, in his 
papers, as to the ‘ Centurion,’ and his biographer was thus led 
into the mistake of supposing that he actually commanded 
the ‘ Centurion,’ The fitting out and manning the ‘ Eagle * 
took nearly three months, and during the rest of the year 

^ Lord’s ‘ Lertfi’ 15u(ks’ (Deccinber 15, 1711), xxxviii. 253; and 
(November 15, 1745), xl. b8. 

I His commission was antedated December 3. He was discharged 
from the * Ludlow Castle ’ December 28. 
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he was principally eii^^aged in cruising off the south coast of 
Ireland, then a flivoiirite haunt of the enemy’s privateers, 
where, only the previous year, one of them had captured 
the 40-gun ship ‘ Anglesea.’ In 1747 he was called to more 
active service in the lucrative cruise under Coininodure Fox, 
and in the more glorious one under Itciir- Admiral Hawke. 
In speaking of this, Mr. Hanna}" iucidoutally pays Lord 
Anson a compliment to which ho is very certainly not 
entitled. ‘ Lord Anson,’ he says, ^ selected the best officer he 
* could have found in the navy to replace himself. A squadron 
‘of fourteen sail, with the “Eagle” among them, was collected 
‘ atPlj’iiiouth and placed under the com inand of liear- Admiral 
‘ Edward Hawke.’ JJut tlie oflioer that Anson appointed to 
the command was Sir Peter Warren. Hawke, who had just 
been promoted to his flag, was to comma n:l in the second 
post, under him. Fortunately — as we may now think — 
Warren’s healtli broke down; he was unable to go to sea, 
and proposed#that Hawke should take his place. So lav 
from selecting Hawke for ll«e eoiumand, Anson expressed 
great uneasiness ‘al)<»ut the sliips l)eing abroad under so 
‘young an officer;’ but he was on the spot, no one el»e was 
at hand, and the matter w.is urgent. It was thus almost of 
the nature of accident that Hawke was in roinimind on 
October 14, when his .s(piadron met tlu( Ffvndi nnder 
L’Etenduere broad otf Hochefort. l>y some (‘xtraoidinary 
and even astounding blunder, the headline of Mr, Hannay's 
page is printed: ‘a drawn battle.’ The result of this 
‘drawn battle ’ was that six out of eight F’j’ench ships which 
remained to fight were captured ; and that lh(> greater part 
of the convoy, seeking its de.^tinatiun in the West Indies 
without an escort, was ]>iekod up by the squadron there, or 
by outlying cruisers. L’litendiicre did unquestionably dis- 
play the utmost gallniilrv, and was nobly seconded by the 
several captains of his squadron; but nothing less like ‘a 
‘ drawn battle ’ is recorde<l in our naval annals. 

In the honour of the day Rodney had a. v(‘iy full share. 
He was closely engaged, on the one side with the ‘ Neptniie ’ 
of 70 guns, on the other with a second IVench ship, 
apparently the ‘ Fougneux’ of 04 guns, and in the unequal 
conflict sustained great loss. He thought and said that at 
this juncture Captain Fox, of the ‘ Kent,’ could and should 
have relieved him, and that his conduct in not doing so was 
deserving of the severest punishment. On this and other 
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charges Fox was afterwards tried by court martial, and 
being found guilty of ‘ misconduct/ was ‘ dismissed from the 
‘ command of the “ Ke iit.’^ ’ Fox is said to have been an old man 
with impaired sight, unable to make out the admiral’s signals 
or to distinguish tlio movoineiits of the ships. He Avas thus 
compelled to place undue dependence on the first lieutenant 
and the master — ‘ two damned bad fellows, I verily believe,’ 
Avrotc Kcppel, who was on the court martial : ‘ I firmly 
‘ think him no coward, but an ujisettled silly man, with a 
* confused mind, but a good heart/ He was superannuated 
and died in 1 7Gd. 

Independent of its bearing on the aciion of October 14, 
this court martial has another interi'st which has escaped 
Mr. llannay. It was ihe custom, till then, to take the 
witnesses’ depositions beforehand, thus opening a very wide 
door to irregularities, to leading questions, and occasionally 
to suggestion or inliniidati<‘n. TJie law <dncors of the 
Admiralty now pronuunced the>e illegal ; and# the trial of 
Captain Fox was IKe first held without them. Other 
changes in tlio procc'diire of courts martial were introduced 
by the Naval Discijdine Act of 17 10, but none of such import- 
ance or such immediate advantage as this, Avhich took effect 
without public notice and probably without public knowledge. 

After the peace of Aix-la-Chapell(‘, Ibxlney was appointed to 
the command of tin' " Jluinbow,' a 40-gun ship, and employed 
in the protection of the NeAvfoundlaiul fisheries, Avith the 
high-sounding title of ‘ < Jovernor of Newlbundland.’ At that 
iiino, according to ^Vlr. llannay, 

‘ We coiislclcroj tlic jdiicc as a li'tiing slaiioii. and indeed it was tittle 
else. The fithormeu and i1m‘ iitshcrics Avoie directly under “ Admirals 
of the Fi^he^ie^!,'’ re.-'idont nOioers fniin whom there hiy an appeal totlic 
ollicors of Ills Majesty’s .shiji.*. on tlio ci'a.^t. (Jtlior settlers Avorc under 
justioes, who, however, hid no iiu‘i>diction oxer the fisher tbik. At 
the head of all XMH the c'lief naval olliror on the station. So coin- 
pleteiv were rlie F'sheries eom-iderod iho colony, lh:it the (lovernor 
only stayed thoK’ duiine the season to pioteet them. For the rest of 
the year lie Avas doing conx oy work out, and home, or Avas lying in the 
Longreach. Jlc had a ngnl.ir round .q»cciticd to him Avitli much 
precision.* 

In spring ho Avas to colleei the fishing fleet from the 
several ports of the Channel, and escort thorn to the Banks. 
During the summer he aaus to keep pretty constantly at sea, 
looking out for iuierloiDCrs or an occasional x)irate. 

‘ On Octob( r 1 he Avas to collect his charge, noAv fully laden Avifh 
stock fidi for the Peninsula and the Mediterranean, and AA\as to convoy 
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them to Cadiz, wlience after a stay of not more than ten or twelve 
days he was to see them, and such other merchant ships as put them- 
selves under his protection, to their respective ports “as high as 
Livorno.” After a stay of not more than twenty days, he w'as to 
return by Barcelona, Majorca, Minorca, Alicante, and Cadiz. From 
thence, after another delay limited to twelve days, ho was to make his 
W'ay, providing for the Lisbon and Oporto trade* in person or by 
deputy, to the Downs. ... At a later period the experience must 
have been invaluable to Ilodncy. AVhen nearly thirty * years later he 
sailed to relieve (Gibraltar, ho must have found the value of the 
practice he had had in taking convoys in and out of the Mediter- 
ranean.* 

Very shortly after his first goiiijr out to his station, a 
private letter from Lord Saiulwicli warned him that he 
might expect to be called on to aid the colonists against the 
French encroachments in Nova Scotia— snch as eventually 
brought on the Seven Years’ War. If so, his compliance with 
their request would be apimived. The letter continued : — 

‘It is judged imj)roi)or, as yet, to send any public order upon a 
business of so delicate a nature, w'hioh is the reason of my writing to 
you in this manner, and I am satisfied yf»ur prudence is such as will 
not suffer you to inak6 any injudieious use of the infurmatiun you now 
receive. There are some people that cannot be trusted with any but 
public orders ; but I have too good an opinion ol >ou to rank you 
among them, and shall think this important afliiir er'iiciy sa^e under 
your management and secrec}'.* 

Such a letter shows, as Mr. Hannay remarks, that Rodney’s 
‘reputation must have been well established atliead quarters 
‘ as a capable officer.’ 

It was at this time tliat a uniform was first ordered for 
naval officers. Till then they dressed ns tliey pleased, with 
—says Mr. llanmiy— ‘ a prefenmee lor re<l for show, and for 
‘ grey — the colour of the slops served to the men— for work.’ 
This may have b(H‘n so, but tJio evidence of it is not stated, 
and it is scarcely borne out by ilio very numerous portraits 
which wo saw at Chelsea last summer. Tliere was indeed 
much diversity ; hut few or none in either red or grey. We 
doubt if Mr. Haniiay is correct in sayiug that some naval 
officers ‘petitioned fora uniform, and were told to choose. 

‘ They asked ft>r a blue uniform with rod facings, or a red 
‘ uniform with blue facinp.’ Sir John Barrow, writing with 
an iutimatc knowledge of the Admiralty records, ascribes the 
initiative to the Board of Admiralty, t tliough probably the 

* It is printed ‘twenty;* an obvious slip of tbe pen or the com- 
positor. t Life of Anson, p. 150. 
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matter bad been a good deal discussed among the seniors. 
The portraits of Admirals Mathews and Smith in bine coats 
faced with red, and ample red waistcoats, support the opinion 
said to have been expressed bj' Admiral Forbes in favour of 
the colours which Mr. ITannay says naval officers petitioned 
for. The j opular story has it that whilst the matter was 
under consideration, the Xing’s fancy was caught by a blue 
and white riding habit of the Duchess of Bedford. This 
is not impossible, though it is not supported by any satis- 
factory evidence. On tlie other hand, a letter from Keppel 
to his friend Pliilii) Saumarez, dated the 25th of August, 
1 7 1-7, has — 

*Tim lirott tells me you luivc made a uniform coat &c. after 
yonr own fancy; my Lord An.-oii is desirous that many of us should 
make coats after our owm task's, and then that a choice should be 
ma<'e of one to Ijg general ; and if you will appear in it here, he 
says he will bo answerable 3T)ur taste will not be amongst the worst.’ 
(P. 151.) 

Tins seems lo hav(* been the dn-ss finally approved of; for 
a portrait of (hi])tain Saumaroz, wliich^vas lent to the Naval 
Exhibition by Lord de 8auinar(‘z, represents him in the new 
uniform, thoiigli he nmis kilh'd in the action of October 14, 
1747, a year or more befoiN? it was authorised. Mr. Hannay 
thinks that ‘the old navy uniform, the blue coat relieved 

* with white and gold, the white knee breeches and stockings, 
^ was one of the most becoming ever worn.’ The family 
portraits of Anson and John Byng which were lent to the 
Guelph and Naval Exhibitions quite warrant this judge- 
ment. 

The ‘ Rainbow’ was paid idf in the autumn of 1752, and 
early in 175:1 Rodney married Miss tknnptun, niece of the 
Earl of Northaiiqdon. For tlie next two years he com- 
manded a gnardship at Portsmouth, being transferred from 
one to the other, from the ‘ Kent ’ to the ‘ Fougiieux,’ from the 

* Fougueux ’ to the ‘ Prince tJeorge,’ and from her to the 
‘ Monarch,’ according to the requirements of the time. From 
the ‘ Monarch’ Rodm;}- was moved in February 1757 to the 
^ Dublin.’ There is a tragic interest attaching to the name 
of the ‘ Monarch ’ at this time. On Marcli 17, 

‘poor Byng, having now no need to think and act, but only to 
undergo his iiite, taced the firing j)artv on the Alonarch’s *’ qimrter- 
deck like a gentleman, without fear and without ostentation. Rodney 
had no share, direct or indirect, in the triid or execution of the 
admiral, but I have come to a very mistaken estimate of his character 
if he disapproved it.’ 

VOL. OLXXV. NO. OCCLIX. N 
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Mr, llaniiLiy. AVlion the court martial was settled, 
Eodney was on leave in London, but was ordered to return 
to Portsmouth in order to sit. He replied that his health 
was so bad as to render it impossible for him to set out for 
Portsmouth : ho had not been out of doors for several days, 
and was " constantly attended by a physician.’ There is no 
reason to doubt that he was really ill "with a violent bilious 
‘ clioliclv ; ’ but it may very well be that he was in no hurry to 
get better in order to take part in a duty that, however 
righteous, could not fail to be exceedingly unpleasant. Tii 
the autumn of 1757 the ‘ Dublin ’ was in the Bay of Biscay 
with Hawke, and in the following summer was with Bosca^ven 
on the coast of North America. In the success of the year, 
however, she had little share : she was excessively sickly, 
and spent the greater part of the season at Halifiix. In 1751) 
Rodney w’as promoted to bo rear-admiral. It was the 3’oar 
of great events, the 'wonderful v^ear,’ and Rodney got his 
flag, in just in time to be able to add his little in- 
dependoi\t quota. In July, while Kaiindors and Wolfe were 
preparing to take Quebec, while BosiMwen was keeping 
watch over Toulon, end Ilauk(‘ was on guard before Brest, 
Rodney, with his flag in the " Achilles,’ had command of a 
small squadron, with some bombs, off Havre de t3r.n*e. 
There the French had collected a number of ft A-bottomed 
boats, such as were referred to in the song oT the year. It 
was for Rodney to take cave that in daikness or in daylight 
they should not get over; and he put an end to tlie jms- 
sibility of tlieir doing so by destroying them. Mr. Hannay 
says : ' Havre was bombarded with success, and numhers of 
‘ flat-bottomed boats were dostroj ed, togetlnu* with great 
' quantities of tho stores collected for tlio 2iro]>osed invasion. 

' Tli(‘ destruction can hardly have been complete, and was 
'probably not even so (‘x tensive as tho English supposed. It 
‘ was onongli, however, to deal the French a shrewd blow.’ 
At any rate Havre had no fnrtlior part in the projected 
operations ; Ljid though Rodney continued on the coast for 
more than a year, he had little opportunity of further 
distinction. 

During all these later years he liad been memher of 
Parliament for one or other of the close boroughs in the gift 
of tlie Government. Mr. Hannay aptly points out that, at 
that time, it was the custom for every naval officer of any 
social or professional eminence to go into Parliament; it 
was, according to the spirit of the age, essential to his 
advancement. 
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* A naval oUicer who was also a member hail, in the first place, a 
much bettor chance of obtaining a command than another, and, in the 
second, was much more likely to be well backed up when he was in it. 
The possession of a vote which might be used to support or annoy a 
minister, would give him an independent position, or at least a claim. 
The calculation was a convincing one, and therefore his Majesty’s sea 
officers went into the House as much as they could. . . . The Trea- 
sury and Admiralty made a similar calculation for their part. If it 
was convenient for a naval officer to have a seat, it w'as equall}’^ useful 
to ministers that many members shoul<l Ixdong to a body of gentlemen 
who might be soothed hy the prospect of command, or kept in order 
by fear of the loss of jdacc. Naval officers -were therefore commonly 
chosen as Treasury candi<lates fur dockyard scats, or for the pocket 
i)oroughs in the West.’ 

It was thus that iu 17ol Iiodnoy had been returned for 
Saltash, as ihe iiominoe of Clevland, the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. Afterwards cirenmstaiices, and probably the 
Compton interest in Hamps1un‘, brought him into direct 
ooniiiiimication with the Duke of Newcastle, by whom, in 
1759, h(^ was nominated fortln^ ropresenlation of Okehainp- 
ton. As a inomber of the House, Jh>di]ey’s fuuctioji was 
limited to voting as was best suited to his own and his 
sponsor’s interests. "A steady adhereiic(j,’ he wrote, ‘to 
‘ your ririuv’s eomnnuids sliall evtu* distinguish me while I 
‘ Jiavt* a seat in the Jbuiso; ' but how far he carried out the 
promise is uiikiiowii. Mr. Ilaiiuay considers the tone of 
Uoduey’s letters to the Duke as unduly subservient, and 
emphasises his meaning by quoting the conclusion of the 
letter just referred to : ‘1 have the honour to be, with the 
‘ utmost respect and Gratitude, your Grace’s most devoted 
‘ and most obedient humble servant, th D. Rodney.’ He 
might Jiavo quoted some still stronger. Here, for instance, is 
one: ‘Among your Grace’s many friends you shall find 
‘ none more ready to obey your commands than him who 
‘ lias the honour to be, witli the most profound respect, 

‘ liuniility, and gratitude, yoiii' Grace’s most obliged and 
‘ most obedient humble servant.’ It is easy to lay too much 
stress on these exaggerated forms, which were the fashion of 
the day ; and, indeed, the very letter of November 27, 17G0, 
from which we have just quoted, shows that the obligation 
was not all on one side. George II. was recently dead ; a 
general election was at hand; and Rodney wrote: — 

‘ I must beg leave to acknowledge the very great obligations 1 lay 
under to your Grace lor all the preferments I have attained in the 
Navy — obligations which I can never forget, and which now call upon 
me most humbly to offer what little interest I have in the county of 
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Southampton, to bo disposed of at your Grace’s pleasure, as ’tis whis- 
pered in this county there is a likelyhood of an opposition at the 
ensuing election.’ 

The pride that aped humility was not unknown even then ; 
and it was no more a mark of subservience in Rodney to pro- 
fess his ‘ profound respect ’ for the Duke of Newcastle than 
it was of undue familiarity in one of the princes to sign 
himself, according to the usual royal formula, his corre- 
spondent’s ‘ affectionate friend.’ The general election came 
on in March 17G1, and Rodney, by the joint interest of the 
Duke and Lord Falmouth, was returned for Penryn. A 
few months later he was appointed Coinmander-in-Chief 
on the Leeward Islands station, where he remained till the 
peace in 1763. The French had, however, been completely 
beaten from the sea, and the work which the navy had 
before it was mainly that of co-operating with the army in 
the reduction of Martinique and the other French islands, 
or in the greater expedition against Havana. Mr. Hannay 
appears to undervalue the work done at Martinique, although 
that island had repulsed a formidable attack in 1750, and 
its capture now ‘astonished all Europe.’ Nor was the 
operation by any means conducted by the army alone: a 
very full share of it fell to the navy. A letter from one of 
the military officers, after speaking of the construction of 
the batteries, goes on : — 

‘ All the cannon and other warlike stores were landed as soon as 
possible and dragged by tlie Jacks to any jK>int thought proper. You 
may fancy you know the spirit of these fellows, but to see tlicm in action 
exceeds any idea tliat can be formed of llieiii. A hundred or t^vo of 
them, with ropes and piiliies, will do more than all your dray liorses in 
London. Let hut their tackle hold, and they will draw you a cannon 
or mortar on its proper carriage uj) to any height, though tlie wciglit 
be never so great. Jt i.s droll enough to .sec them tugging along with 
a good twenty-four pouiidor at their heels; on they go, huzzaing and 
hallooing, sometimes uphill, sometimes dowmliill; now .sticking fa.st in 
the brakes, presently floundering in tlui mud and mire; sw^earing, 
blasting, damning, sinking, and as carele.s.s of everything but the 
matter committed to their cliarge as if death or danger had nothing to 
do with them. We had a thousand of these brave fellow's sent to our 
assistance by the admiral ; and the service they did us, both on shore 
and on the water, is incredible.’ * 

There are, of course, many who have seen the same kind 
of work performed by our seamen in the Crimea, in India, 
or in Egypt; but the afternoon drills at Chelsea last 


* Feb. 10, 17C^ ; Mundy’s ‘Life of Kodnoy,’ i, 74. 
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summer, which were witnessed by hundreds of thousands of 
stay-at-home citizens, were a very good illustration of it. 
After the conquest of Martinique, the news of the Spanish 
war opened to Eodncy visions of a service in which profit 
and duty would bo pleasantly combined ; and, being a poor 
man, he naturally felt aggrieved by the arrival of Sir George 
Pocock, with a large fleet, to supersede him from the chief 
command. The capture of Havana, which brought to 
Pocock upwards of 120,000/. prize money, and 25,000/. to 
Kepj)el, the second in command, must have been bitterness 
to Eodney, left at Martinique ; and the more so, as he had 
no ostensible reason for complaint. It was in ordinary 
course for a command of such im 2 >ortance and value to be 
given to an ofticcr of higher rank than a rear-admiral; and 
Pocock was not only Eodney’s senior, ]>ut had a much higher 
rejmtation than Eodney’s yet was. The influence of New- 
castle, too, was no longer paramount, and it may have well 
been that there was, at home, a feeling of satisfaction in 
snubbing one who must have been ranked as his protegi. 
However, on returning to England, Rodney’s service was 
acknowledg(‘d by the grant of a baronetcy ; and two years 
later ho was appointed Governor of Greenwich Hospital, 
where ho remained for some five years. It was at this time 
that the eelobratod greatcoat incident is said to have 
occurred. The story is that in his first winter at Greenwich 
Sir George ordered greatcoats for the pensioners far in excess 
of what was usual, or necessary, in the opinion of Captain 
Boys, the Lieutenant-CJoveiuior. Accordingly, in a meeting 
of the Council, Boys * represented the Governor’s conduct 
^ as extremely rei)reheiisible ; ’ whereupon Rodney, eyeing 
Boys with ‘ a mixturi* of suriudse, indignation, and contempt,’ 
re2)lied : — 

‘ 1 have the greatest respect for you as a man who, by the greatest 
merit, has raised hiinsell' from the station of a foremast man to the 
rank of an admiral - a circumstance which not only does you the 
highest honour, hut &c. S:c. . . . There are very few young sailota 
that come to London witliout paying Greenwich Hospital a visit; and 
it shall be the rule of my conduct, as far as my authority extends, to 
render the old men’s lives so coniforUi])Ie that the younger shall say 
when lie goes awjiy, “ Wlio would not be a sailor to live as happy 
as a prince in liis old age ? ” ’ 

The story has been often repeated, and is given by Mr. 
Hannay as substantially true. But Boys was of a respectable 
family, long settled in the neighbourhood of Deal ; a family 
which — including those of its own name, and its cousins, the 
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Bretts and the Harveys — has given perhaps more officers to 
the navy, during the past hundred and fifty years, than any 
family in England. After being mate of a merchant ship, he 
entered the navy as a iindsliipman ; he could no more be 
described as ‘ rising from the station of a foremast man ’ than 
Eodney himself; and as he never attained ‘ the rank of an 
‘ admiral,’ he could not possibly be addressed as such by 
Rodney. But as the prologue of the speech is demonstrably 
false, we may doubt if credence is to be attached to any part 
of it, or if Mr. Haiinay has any better right to speak of Boys 
as ‘ a naval Bumble,’ who ‘ richly deserved his snubbing ’ — 
if indeed he got it — than lie Las to speak of him as ‘ an 
‘ officer who had come in through the hawsehole.’ It is not 
only with reference to Captain Boys that Mr. Hannay has 
written disparagingly, without due consideration. The 
Hospital — hesaj’s— was at ’this time ‘a hotbed of the dirtiest 
‘conceivable jobbery and thieving of the lowest type of the 
‘eighteenth coiituiy.’ The fact is that he has accepted 
Captain Baillie’s account of t he state of things in 1775, under 
the administration of Lord Sandwich, as equally referring to 
that from 1705 to 1770, uudei* Lord Hawke. That there 
.were abuses oven {hen is highly probable ; but the serious 
charges which were made and proved againsf Lord Sandwich 
were never even implied against Lord Hawke, hose term of 
office at the Admiralty was synchronous with that of Rodney 
at Greenwich. Hawke was superseded by Sandwich in 
January 1771, and uithin a few weeks Rodney was appointed 
to the Jamaica coinniand. 

It was during this long spell on shore that Rodney 
incurred that load of debt which so terribly hampered him 
during the following ten years. He had never been w'ealthy ; 
but as a bachelor and continually at sea, with some j^rize 
money, he had managed fairly well. His marriage with 
Miss Compton had probably brought him some dower ; but 
she had died in 1757 ; and with hks second wife, whom he 
married in 17G !, In* appears to have received no other riches 
than domestic happiness and a continually increasing famil 3 ^ 
He was, too, fond of society ; and society at that time meant 
frequent card playing, not always for nominal stakes. The 
Duchess of Bedford’s assemblies are particularly named as 
the wreck of many fortunes. But the extravagance which 
was his financial ruin was a contested election at Northamp- 
ton in 1768. He felt the professional necessity of being in 
Parliament ; but neither Newcastle nor any other friend was 
in a position to noiiiinate him to a close borough, and the 
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price of tlic article, in the open market, had gone up enor- 
mously. The general election of 1768 was notorious for its 
unblushing corruption ; and Northampton was unwilling to 
be behind the age. Itodne}'^ was elected, but at a cost 
estimated, in the gossip of the day, at 30,000/.* 

With tne prospect of a Avar with Spain, the command 
at Jamaica meant the prospect of much prize money, and 
to Rodney of relief from j>ressing difficulties ; and Lord 
Sandwich was, doubtless, quite sensible of the value of what 
lie was giving. It had been the custom for the Governor of 
Glreenwich Ilospitnl, on accepting a seagoing command, to 
hold it in addition to the goA’^ernorship ; and Rodney re- 
quested that Avhat had been permitted to Jennings and to 
Balchen might be ponniited to him. He reminded Sandwich 
lhai the GoA'erninont o\v(‘d him some conipensal ion for the 
div^appointincnt and loss to Avhich lie had been subjected in 
1762. SandAvich, hoAvcYer, Avas deaf alike to the A'oice of 
argument and friendship. Sjuindthrift as he was in many 
respects, he Avas by no ni(‘:insthe nuin to squander i)atronage, 
and Rodney on hoisting his flag Avas jit once superseded at 
Greenwich. Nor did th<3 coinniand prove a satisfactory 
equh^aleiit ; for the dispute Avith Spain blew over and left the 
Admiral without opportunity for <listinction or emolument. 
The commission passed uAvay Avith little excitement beyond 
a sharp corresiion deuce Avith the (iovernor of Cartagena as 
to the conduct of the gnardn-rnstifs ; and though Rodney 
hoped that on the death of Sir William Trelawny he might 
succeed as Governor of Jamaica, in that, too, he Avas dis- 
appointed. He considered that he had a claim on the 
Government ; that, having deeply involved himself in con- 
testing an election in the intci*ests of the ministry, it Avas for 
them to reimbursi? him, especially Avhen they could do so 
Avithout loss to themselves or detriment to the public service. 
Mr. Hannay thinks that the ministers had formed the 
opinion that Rodney’s day AA-^as past ; that a man Avhose 
embarrassments would not jiermit him to live in England 
might be dropped Avith safety and even advantage. It is 
not surprising, then, that in the summer of 1774 — 

* Rodney returned to England an embittored and disiippointed man, 
believing and saying that he had been treated Avith gross ingratitude. . . . 
I\) be dropj)ed as useless eati be pleasant to no man, and therefore it is 
not Avondcrful tliat Rodney Avas savage and cursed the ingratitude of 


* Lord Chesterfield to his S»ui, April 17C8. The date, in con- 
nexion with Rodney, is un interesting coincidence. 
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politicians. For the moment, however, there was nothing for it but to. 
beat a retreat. At the close of 1774, or very early in the following 
year ... he betook himself to tlio Continent to economise and set up 
his quarters in Paris. It is, of cour.se, needless to say that, wliatcyer 
he did in the capital of France, he did not economise. . . . By 1778 
he had, without, as it would seem, shaking oiF his Pnglisli claims, 
contracted French debts to a considerable amount.* 

Mr. Haniiay omits to suy tliat his iiuiiiediate eiiibarrass- 
meiit was caused by the action of the Navy Board, which 
for some unexplained reason — possibly, his being absent in 
France — refused to allow his j>ay as Bear- Admiral of England, 
to which office he had been promoted during the period of 
his Jamaica command. ‘ If they ’ — tlie Admiralty — he wrote 
to his Avife on April 1, * would order the Navy Board to 
^deliver but half of Avhat is due tome as Itear- Admiral of 
‘England, it would be sufficient to satisfy everybody, and 
‘ there would be money to spare besides.’ It was at this time, 
Avheii Avar between France and England wa.s imminent, and 
Avhen Rodiio}", deeply in debt in Paris, could obtain no help 
from the boon companion of former years, whose position at 
the Admiralty Avould liave rendered it easy, that after several 
refusals he accepted Marechal Biron’s offer to advance what- 
ever was necessary to relieve him from the intob-’Mble posi- 
tion in Avhich he was placed. The story is tojd, in very full 
detail, by Rodney himself in his letter’ s to his wife, and is 
thus beyond the p(;ssiuility of doubt : the sum actually 
advanced was 1,000 louis. Another story, that offers of high 
rank and command in the French navy Avere liiade to him on 
the part of the French Government, has probtably grown out 
of a misrepresentation of the former. It is not supported by 
any evidence ; and though General Mundy says ‘ it is 
‘ generally credited in the Admiral’s own family,’ and Mr. 
Hooper, in the excellent article in the ‘ Encyclopiedia Britan- 
‘ nica,’ wrote that the fact ‘is undeniahle,’ we agree with Mr. 
Hannay, Avho pronounces it ‘ a wild legend which can hardly 
‘ have even a basis (jf fact.’ 

Some months before his escape from France, Rodney had 
formally offered his services to the Admiralty, but had 
received no other answer than the official acknovAdedgement. 
With the course of events during the next tAVO years to guide 
us, it is not eas}^ to understand Avhy Sandwich turned a deaf 
oai to the earnest requests of one Avhom he had called a 
friend, and gave appointments — for instance — to Keppel, who 
had never aspired lo that honour. Two explanations offer 
themselves : firstly, Sandwich’s natural inclination to betray 
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p. friend when he thought there was nothing further to be 
got out of him ; and secondly, the suggestion made to Keppel 
himself by the Duke of Richmond : ‘ If he has but a bad 
‘ fleet to send out, ’tis doing Lord Sandwich no injustice to 
^ suppose he would be glad to pTit it under the command of a 
‘man whoiii he does not love, and yet whose name will 
‘justify the elioice to the nation.’ If we combine the two, 
it probably clocks no more than justice to the First Lord’s 
idiosyncrasy. Rodney had, however, quite ceased to consider 
himself as a friend of Lord Sandwich, and in his intimate 
letters from Paris frankly’- express«id his satisfaction at the 
rumours — unfortunately false — which i-eaclied him of Sand- 
wich’s fall. 

‘We hear,’ he wrote to Jiady Rodjioy on April 1, ‘of a 
‘ change in administration. I Iiojkj it is true, and that I may 
‘ have a chaiu’e of b(‘ing employed, should the Duke of Grafton 
‘ or Lord Shelburne be at the Admiralty ; ’ and again on 
April 11 : ‘I sincerely hope Lord Chatham Avill be minister, 
‘and another First Lord of the Admiralty be appointed.’ 
in Maybe returiied to England, and— placing no dependence 
on the Admiralty -pushed what intorast he had with the 
King himself. There was, however, no command then vacant, 
and he presumably had no assistance from the Admiralty. 
It was not till, by his behaviour to Keppel and Howe, 
Lord Sandwich had drawn on himself the outspoken in- 
dignation of every other admiral (»f any credit in the service, 
that towards the end of 1779 he accepted tlu? King’s personal 
recommendation of Rodney and appointed him to the West 
Indian command. Mr. Hannay thinks that Rodney’s chief 
merit in the eyes of the King was the soundness of his 
political opinions. ‘ He was a Tory.’ It is very doubtful 
whether he can be so called. ‘ He can hardly,’ Mr. Hannay 
continues, ‘have been a Tory when he was writing the letters 
‘ quoted above to Newcastle.’ We might add that he can 
hardly have been a Tory when he w^as writing to his wife 
on April 1 and 11, 1778; or from the West Indies on 
May 27, 1780, — 

* Had the iiiiiii.sters suflored ino to have taken the copper-bottomed 
ships with mo that attended mo lo GibralUir, the French fleet had been 
no more. . . . What are they about ? Are they determined to undo 
their country ? . . . What right had the administration to expect 
anything but defeat? . . . The whole truth shall be told in my public 
letters, and let the blame lie where it ought. Thank God, I now fear 
no frowns of ministers, and hope never again to stand in need of their 
assistance. 1 know them well. All are alike, and no dependence is 
to be placed on their promises.’ 
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The fact seems to be that Rodney’s politics were partly naval 
and partly personal. ‘ To keep foreigners from fooling us ’ 
was his prevailing idea; with advantage to himself and 
family, as a very good second ; and there can be little doubt 
that at this time his plan for the furtherance of both was 
by attaching himself to the King. He recognised the State 
as a ship, and was prepared to give officer-like obedience to 
the King as her captain. The revolted colonists were 
mutineers, and as such he was free in his expressions 
against them, not as a Tory, but as an officer of the ship. 
If political principles were to be gauged by his personal feel- 
ings towards Lord Sandwich, he was as good a "Whig as 
Keppel or Burke, or Charles James Fox himself. It does 
not appear that any choice of station was now offered him ; 
but, in any case, he would probably have preferred the West 
Indies, which he knew more of than aiiy other officer of the 
day. It was, however, not only to the West Indies that he 
had to go. A very important service had first to be per- 
formed. For six months (libraltar had b(,'eii besieged by 
a Spanish army, and blockaded by a Franco-Spanisli fleet. 
It could only be relieved by force, and the duty was entrusted 
to Rodney. After niany delays — delays of contractors, of 
merchants, of weather — he got to sea in the la‘^* du-vs of 
December, with a fleet of twenty-one sail of f he lino, besides 
frigates, and upwards of 300 store shins. 

To the southward of C^ape St. Vincent, on January 16, 
1780, he caught the Spanish Gibraltsir squadron under the 
command of Don Juan de Langara, the same who fourteen 
years later was associated with Hood in the occupation of 
Toulon. Langara had now with him only eleven ships of 
the line, and of these, two 'were hull-down to the eastward ; 
the other nine were making for Cadiz with a fair wind. 
Rodney had learnt from Hawke what to do under such cir- 
cumstances. He at once ordered a general chase, the ships 
to get between the enemy and the land, and to engage as 
they came up with them. Night closed in as the action 
began, and through it a fearful storm was raging; but 
neither darkness nor storm stayed the brilliant rush of the 
English fleet, and the completeness of the result was com- 
mensurate with the vigour of the attack. Of the nine ships 
engaged, two only escaped ; one was blown up ; six, including 
the flagship, were captured ; and Gibraltar was successfully 
relieved. The dis])roportion between the forces was so great 
as to deprive the action of much of its interest; but the 
peculiar circumstances of it — the darkness, the storm and 
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the rocks to leeward — enhanced the merit of the Admiral’s 
prompt decision, which was loudly contrasted, by the 
minister’s friends at home, with the more restrained action 
of ^ cautious Lecshorc.’ The comparison waeip no doubt, as 
invalid as the name applied to Keppel was absurd ; but, 
such as it was, it caught the fancy of a populace which, 
through the last eighteen months, had had a surfeit of leeks, 
and Rodney was the hero of the hour, ‘ the first man in his 
* profession and the most popular man in England.’ As an 
official reward, he was nominated an extra Knight of the 
Bath ; but to those who can now see behind the scenes, who 
know what Sandwich’s share in Rodney’s appointment was, 
and that Itodney knew what it was, it is amusing to read 
the eagerness with which he took to himself the credit of 
the action. Mr. Han nay scanjoH does justice to the sublime 
impudence of the min who t*ould write to Rodney: ‘The 
‘ worst of my eiieiuies now allow tliat I have pitched upon 
‘ a man who knows liis duty, and is a brave, honest, and 
‘ able officer.’ 

Eroin Gibraltar the bulk of the lleei returned to England 
under Admiral Digby. Rodney, with four sail of the line, 
went on to the West Indies, which was to be the theatre of 
his glory. The description with which Mr. Ilannay introduces 
it is one of his hai>piesl efforts : — 

‘ To uiulcrstand a gcnoral’s fighting, it i^ necessary to get some idea 
of liis field of Imttle. The lay Jiistoiian c'onmionly remembers this 
well enough wlicn he is dealing with battles on slu>re, but whether 
because he dues not understand them, c^r discourteously thinks his 
readers cannot, he takes no account of the conditions in sea fights; yet 
they are every w’hit as important mid as intelligible. What the hill, 
the river, and the 'vvood were to Napoleon or Wellington, the wind, the 
current, and the lie of the land were to Hotlney or Nelson. They were 
obstacles to be avoided or advantages to be used, liodney’s field of 
battle lay in the Lesser Antilles, the long string of small islands 
stretching over six degrees of latitude from north to south, which form 
the eastern divi.sion ol' the West Indies. . . . In 17H0 these were 
divided among England, France, and Holland. To them, considera- 
tions, physical and political, limited the area of the war.* 

He goes on to describe in some detail the trade wind 
blowing continuously from east to west, and the induced 
surface current setting in the same direction, 

‘ Wind and wave together have worn the windward or easterly side 
of llie Lesser Antilles bare. All the harbours are on the leeward or 
western side, looking into the Caribbean Sea. AVind and current alike 
tend to force all ships navigating the Antilles to the westward. AVhen 
this pressure from the east is tiiken off, it is by a force which suspends 
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all his labours, whether of peace or war, and sends man crouching into 
the first place of safety lie can find. From the end of July to the end 
of September are the hurricane months. While they last, no sailing 
fleets cared to l^cp the sea. They lay in harbour or went elsewhere.* 

Mr. Ilauiiay is thus quite correct in speaking of the Lesser 
Antilles as ‘ the gates of the West Indies,’ through which 
lay the road from Europe. ‘ Whoever held them could run 
‘ down, whenever he chose, on the Western Islands.’ He is 
not correct in saying that the road to Europe lay through 
them, or that ‘ ships coming from the west must work up 

* into the wind by weary tacking.’ Such a mode of navi- 
gation is and was practically impossible. The road to 
Europe from Jamaica lay through the windward passage, 
east of Cuba, or through the Gulf of Florida to the west; 
and a ship having to go from Jamaica to "he Lesser Antilles 
would run to the north in the same way, until able to sail to 
the east without the ‘ weary tacking ’ that Mr. Hannay speaks 
of. It is one of the many instances of ^ the longest Avay 

* round, the shortest wa}* home.’ Mr. Hannay has in this 
fallen into a natural geographical error. He has fallen 
into an historical eriwr when he says : ‘ Therefore the con- 
‘ quest of the Lesser Antilles was looked upon as the necos- 

* sary preliminary to an attack on the Cireater, and before 
‘ the French would risk an attack on Jamaica, they must 
^ first drive us out of the positions of adv imtage to windward.’ 
But Mr. Hannay know's perfectly well that in 17S2 the 
French had every intention of risking an attack on Jamaica, 
and did, in fact, make the first movement towards it, with- 
out driving, or seriously attempting to drive, us from our 
windward j)Osition at St. Lucia. But the intention, fol- 
lowed as it was hy the first movemimt, proved fatal to them, 
and Mr. Hannay has very well told how, giving, in fact, an 
extreme instance of the danger which — as Captain Mahan 
and Admiral Colomb have pointed out — a commander incurs 
who aims at ‘ulterior objects’ by eluding instead of smash- 
ing the enemy’s fleet. 

It so happened that hoth English and French fleets in the 
West Indies changed tlieir admirals at the same time ; that 
a few days before Rodney arrived at iSt. Lucia, the Comte 
de Guichen had arrived at Martinique.* Eacli admiral had 
a high reputation in his own service, and tlie campaign 
assumed to some extent the appearance of a match between 
the two. In numbers and in j)Osition the two fleets were 


* The dates were March 22 and 27 respectively. 
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fairly oqual. The head quarters of the French were in the 
magnificent harbour and bay of Fort Royal in Martinique ; 
those of the English in the immediate neighbourhood, at 
St. Lucia, with two landlocked harbours and the admirable 
roadstead '^f Gros Islet Bay. Between the two, as strategic 
positions, there was little to choose. As to the comparative 
quality of the forces, we agree with Mr. Hannay that it is 
‘ a question not so easy to settle.’ 

* In that rcppect IJodiuy ought, if onr rntlicr complacent belief in 
the natural siqierioiily of llie Britisli navy it? well grounded, to have 
had an overwheliniiig advantage. Aa a matter of fact, however, the 
Buperiority of our ih-ct was hy no nu'an.s what it became later on, and 
was to remain all through the next war. The French navy w'as at its 
best, and that best was very good. On all mcMlern principles it should 
have been by lar the better of the two. It was iinicli tlie more care- 
fully organised and scbooled. From just bel()re the end of the Seven 
Years’ War till the ])cginnirig of this, the French (Government had 
worked very hard at its /lei‘t, and with very creditable results. . . . 
The education of the I'Vench naval ofheers was v(‘ry thorough. 'I’liey 
ihemsolvos wer(‘, for the most ]»art, younger sons of noble bc-uscs — 
gentlemen, in short, with the traditional galla;itry of their class. . . . 
Among them were some of' tin* be^t ollieerd who ever served any king. 
They had studied their ])rofeNM<»n hard, and had thought ninch more 
of the military jK'irfc of it than I'lnglish na\ai ofiieers. It is a fact 
wliich the reader may think credilabJo or not, that tlio technical 
treatises, 'whether on seamanship or tactics, used by English ofllcers, 
Avere mostly translated from the French. Q’Ih* crows of the French 
ships Avere Jbrmod either ul' caret’ully drilled landsmen, or of the fisher- 
men who were sAvept inU> the navy by the in.^ci iptivn maritime. At 
the beginning of the Avar tiny Avei e very Avell drilled and ellicient.’ 

Mr. naiiiiay then g<»fs on to considor certain drawbacks. 
The high birth and social equality' of the French ofiicers was, 
he says, piv'judicial ti» discipline. As ho gives no authority 
for this statement, Avliich is virtually contradicted by every*' 
French Avriter on the subject, it is impossible to attach much 
weight to it. That referring to the men is more serious 
and better attested. Tlu? number of seamen in France was 
too small to endure the strain of a continuous Avar ; and the 
disastrous cruise in the Channel in 1779 had exhausted the 
supply. Captain Chevalier tells us the same thing ; that 
Guichen was compelled to fill up his ships’ companies with 
soldiers, of Avhom he had an unusually large proportion ; and 
that ^ the number of officers, Avhich was scanty enough at 
‘ the beginning of hostilities, had become quite insufficient.* 
The greater then the merit of the Admiral and of those that 
remained, Avho, during the passage out, so worked this not 
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very promising' raw material, that on their arrival in the 
West Indies, the English, seeing that ‘they mancBuvred 
‘ with their fleet, in style of seamanship, very superior to 
‘ what they had ever before exhibited in any war in which 
‘ they had been engaged,’ came to the coneliision that they 
had a great many Aiiicricaii sailors on board/ It does not, 
in fact, appear that they had any. This, however, was 
exceptional. The difficulty unquestionably affected the 
whole French navy, while ‘ the Englisli navy, drawing its 
‘ men from a vast maritime j^opnlation, and entirely un- 
‘ limited in its choice of officers, was steadily getting more 
‘ efficient.’ 

There was little pause before the comparison between 
admirals and fleets was brought to a practical test. On 
April 13 Guichon put to sea, wuth the object of bringing in 
a convoy expected at Si . Domingo, and of afterwards attack- 
ing Barbadoes or any oth<*r ot the English islands that 
opportunity might suggest. Tlic uncertainty of the wand 
under the lee of Martinique delau'd him fora coui>!eof days, 
and he was still struggling to get to windward of Dominica 
when, on the Ibth, Jtodne}' came in sight, lie Jiud wei^died 
from Gros Islet Bay as soon as he heard of Chuchtm’s hnving 
sailed, and, being sliglitly favoured by the obtained 

the weather gage without a struggle. " H r the morning of 
the 17th, the two fleets w’ero abreast r»f and parallel to camh 
other, though beading in opposite directions— the French 
towards the south, the English towards the iiortli, some ten 
or twelve miles to wundward. Xinety years before this time 
Admiral Eussell had given out an order of battle, founded in 
great measure on the exj)Orience of tlio past fifty years in 
battles with tlio Dutch in the narrow seas. Eooke had 
afterwards repeated it, and lind fought flio battle of Malaga 
in accordance with it; and from’ that time it had bemi 
formally adopted by the Admiralty a- Article XIX. of tlie 
Fighting Instructions:. Tt became a i^ sitive order, without 
room for exception, that if the fhjci was to windward of the 
enemy, ranged in lino of battle, the van was to engarre the 
van, and so on, the whole length of llu* line. For a violation 
of this order, Mathews had been cashiered ; for not o-ivino- 
effect to it Byng had been shot; by attempting it the next 
yeai Graves was defeated and tJie Amenccin colonies were 
lost. No more fatal lines were ever penned. To disobey 
the order might prove fatal to the individual: to obey it 

* Beatson’s ‘ Naval and Military Memoirs,’ vol. v. p. 65, 
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must almost necessarily prove disastrous to the nation. But 
no such objection to the order had ever been formulated j 
and many officers, brought up from youth in reliance on the 
Fighting Instructions, had learnt to believe in them as the 
utmost advancement of naval tactics, and were unable to 
understand any departure from them. 

Two days previously Rodney ‘ had, either by oral or written 
^ communication, acquainted each captain in his fleet that 
‘ it was his intention to attack that of the enemy ; not their 
‘ (‘ntirc fleet of twenty-three sail with his inferior one of 
‘ twenty, but a part of theirs, as, for example, fifteen or six- 
‘ teen, with his whole fleet ; ’ ^ so tlnit when, early in the 
morning of the 1 7th, he made the signal that he intended 
to attack the enemy’s rear, he conceived that his meaning 
was patent to everyone. Unfortunately several signals and 
nianaaivres intervened, and both fleets were on the same 
tack, heading to the north, when, a few minutes before noon, 
the order to engage was finally given. By that time the 
admiral and captains in tin* van had quite forgotten the 
previous order to attack the rear, and the communication, 
made two days before, which they had hevor understood. 
The result was thus exceeding disappointment. Rodney 
felt that lie had (iuhdieii in liis grasp. The French, pro- 
bably on account of the inexperience of tlui officers and men, 
were in very oitcn order; their line extended to something 
like twelve miles ; and Ik* liad thus the chance of falling 
with his whole force on half of that of the enemy. But 
Captain Carkett, who commanded the leading ship, and 
Roar-Admiral Parker, wdio commanded the van, could not 
luulersland anything beyond tin* fatal Article XIX. and 
siretclKHl ahead to seek the enemy’s van. Others followed 
their example; and others again, between the contradictory 
signals of Rodney and Parker, were conqdetely fogged and 
did nothing. So that, instead (>i the brilliant victory which 
Rodney liad pictured to himself, the result was a partial 
engagement, in which several of the ships on either side 
were much shattered, in which many men wore killed or 
wounded, but in which no advantage was obtained by either 

Rodney was naturally inucli annoyed at the failure, and in 
his letter to the Admiralty laid the blame freely on several 
of the captains, and especially on Carkett. It may, how- 


Letter from Sir Gilbert Blane, in the * Athenieiim,’ Feb, 19, 
1809. 
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ever, be doubted wLeilier the cause did not rest mainly with 
himself. He "was proposing an entirely novel mode of 
attack ; he knew how completely the Fighting Instructions 
represented the tactical knowledge of his olticers ; but lie 
took no snfftcient means to explain to them what his purpose 
was. We do not know the exact wording of the communi- 
cation made to Parker or to Oarkett two days before the 
battle, and cannot be sure how far it really embodied the 
meaning which Rodney thought it did. It' is, at any rate, 
quite certain that neither Parker nor C'arkott understood it 
in the sense that Rodney intended ; and, in fact, Carkett 
afterwards wrote to the Admiralty, in (explanation of his 
conduct, that ‘ it is impossible to obey the signal to attack 
‘ the enemy’s rear and the signal to attack your opponent 
‘ [sc. “ that ship of the eneiu}^ which it is your lot to 
‘ “ engage ”], both at the same time, when the tleets are in 
* two parallel lines and abreast of each other.’ In this, as 
we think, lay Rodney’s fault. It was the lirst necessity of 
his plan to make sure that those understood it who would 
have to execute it. ^ In attempting suCh a startling innova- 
tion he was bound to take at least the flag oiHcers into his 
confidence. And this he did not do. Neither Parker nor 
Rowley knew anything imjro of his meaning then I'arkett 
or Bateman. Tt might have been done in tiie wav of good 
fellowship. W^ith his friends Rodney could talk freely 
enough ; but, says Mr. Ilannay — 

‘lie lived apart from his cajitains, wlioin Lo pcnrTfill}' regarded as 
his social inferiors, neithiT adding for tlicir liiendahip nor givimr tliem 
his; asking only for that imjilicit obedience wliicii he was ready to 
render to hia own ollicial siijK^rjor.", j\s a natural con ‘Sequence ho got 
obedience, btit lie won none (jf tliat loyal devotion which bound 
Collingwood or Hallowcll or Ho^te to Ntlsun. Ilia relations to liia 
subordinates were always strained. They knew that ho oxjK'cted 
them to act only on his order, therefore tiny would do just what tliey 
were ordered and notliing njore. . . . To say that lie couhl not tonj^er 
command by good fellowsbij), that lie could (»rdcr but could nt)t 
inspire, is to say that he had not the genial tt^njicrnment of the very 
greatest stamp of leader, of a Nelson or of a Gustaviis Adolplmn. . . . 
To that race IJodney did not belong.’ 

Conseqaently he lost the opportanity which, had it been 
sei:^, would have placed him in the highest rank. And 
Guichen was determined not to give him a second oppor- 
tunity of the same kind. Hitherto, during the century, the 
rrenoh admirals, having mastered the secret of our XIXth 
Article, preferred taking tlie lec gage whenever a battle was 
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imminent : they found it the position best suited for defence 
against the proscribed mode of attack. But Rodney had 
sliown that he did not mean to adhere slavishly to the 
"Pigliting Instructions, and Gnichen was quick to realise that, 
under such circumstances, the lee gage might be a position 
of unexpecied danger. Accordingly, a month later, when 
the ftects wore again in presence of each other, to windward 
of Martinique, Giiichon obstinately rt^tainod the weather 
gage Avhii'Ji fortune gsive him ; and thus, though Rodney 
was twice able to lay up to liis roar and bring on a passing 
skirmish, or, as ho called it, a ‘ nmeounter,’ no battle took 
plnoo, because he lindnotthen learnt the theory of ‘breaking 
Mlie line/ wdiich was so murli talked of a couple of years 
later. And so the cainpaigji ended, with no advantage to 
either, but with increased rtqnitation to both; it had shown 
tac'ical manceuvring of the highest class; and if Gnichen 
gav(* a chance, if Jioduey nii'^sed it, this was probably not 
understood by any but tlH‘, two admirals themselves, nor 
iudeisl by the forincr till he saw that it was missed. Even 
now, wu know that Guiehen’s mistake was caused Ly cir- 
cumstances which ho had endeavimred. to correct, but not 
with complete success ; that Rodney's failure was due to 
faults of tenii)er{iment rather tli.in of genius ; and the story 
of the (*ainpaign stands as one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of naval tactics, a chapter worthy of 
being eA'amined in minute detail by every student of the art. 

A c<ni])le of months later (hiichen returned to Europe, 
while Rodney, doubtful if hi' had not rather gone to the 
coast (d' !Nurth America, w^eiit himself to join Vice-Admiral 
Arbiiihnot at. New York. There liis I'oception was extra- 
ordinary, Arbufhnot behaving with an insolence and insub- 
ordination unparalleled in an ofiicer of his rank. That not 
oid}^ professional jealousy but the loss c>f prize money was at 
the bottom of the strange quarrel, tlu're can bo no doubt. 
Rodney took what prize money canit' lo him, as a matter of 
course ; but there is no reason to siip])ose — as Arbuthnot 
did suppose — that his action was mainly dictated by his 
greed. Jt appears quite clear that Rodney's leading motive 
was the good of the service, and if Gnichen had indeed come 
on the coast, as his successor did in the next summer, nothing 
but Rodney’s ])roscnce could have saved our interests from a 
very great disaster. As it w^as, ho pushed conciliation 
towards Arbuthnoi. to an almost extreme degree, till, finding 
that Arbuthnot refused to be conciliated, he referred the 
matter to the Admiralty, and having satisfied himself that 
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he was no longer needed in North American waters, he 
returned to the West Indies, where he arrived in the 
beginning of December. 

Towards the end of the month ho was joined by a largo 
reinforcement which came ont under the command of Eear- 
Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, the same who had been a mid- 
shipman with him in the ‘ Sheerness ^ and ‘ Ludlow Castle,* 
and had, as a young captain, served under his orders in the 
bombardment of Havre and in the subsequent operations on 
the coast of Normand3^ A few weeks later he received news 
of the declaration of war with Holland, and a recommenda- 
tion to lot his first blow fall on St. Eiistatins. This quite 
coincided with Rodney’s own wishes. The contraband and 
partial trade of St. Eustatius had been an annoyance and a 
grievance to him during the whole of the past year ; and 
now, with the utmost alacrity, he seized on the island and 
its vast accumulation of merchandise to the value of from 
two to three millions sterling. The atmosphere of this 
enormous wealth seems to have intoxicated him. A largo 
proportion of it belonged to English merchants, and against 
these Rodney was e^ecially furious ; they were traitors who 
had been gathering riches by supplying the enemies of their 
country with contraband of war. ‘ My happiness/ he wrot(^ 
to Germain, ^ is having been the instrumeiit of my country 
‘ in bringing this nest of villains to condign punishment. 
* They deserve scourging, and they shall be scourged.’ Un- 
fortunately ho did not consider that, as the villains claimed 
to be Englishmen, the scourging must be b}" a legal process, 
and that it was not for him to be at once accuser, jury, and 
judge. He confiscated the whole of the property, sold sonn' 
of it by auction, and sent the rest for England. Mr. IJanniiy's 
remarks on the case are, on the whole, very fair, lie 
says ; — 

* It is impossible, I am afraid, to acquit the Atliuiral of {rn-at want 
of judgeircnt, nid, wliat is worse, of inabiJity to resist the temptation 
to look after his own pocket too eagerly, in tlie whole course of this 
transaction, llis folly in taking upon himself to decide what w-as and 
what was not lawful prize was, of course, glaring. It carried its own 
punishment. Every man who know he had a case brought an action 
against him in the Admiralty Court. One after another tliey went 
against him, and he was compelled to refund. What mjule this the 
more disastrous for him was that the great convoy, from which he 
hoped for so much, fell into the hands of La IVIotte Picquet, who was 
cruising at the mouth of the Channel, and was almost wholly carried 
into Brest. The island of St. Eustatius was retaken by Bouille, and 
immense booty lost there. Rodney had therefore to satisfy the claims 
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of the suitors out of the remnants of his prizes and his other means. 
The drain left liim a poor man to the end of his days/ 

Moantimo he had sent Hood, with the greater part of the 
fleet, to blockade Fort Royal. It was rumoured that an im- 
posing French armament was on the way out ; and Hood 
proposed that he should look out for it to windward of 
Martinique, or that Rodney should himself assume the com- 
mand. Ft would seem that R(»dney doubted the news as to 
the French licet ; he remained at St. Eiistatius administer- 
ing the aflairs of the fatal capture, and sent Hood positive 
orders to kf'cp up a close blockade of Fort Royal Bay : if the 
Fr(meh fleet should come, he could fight it to leeward as 
w(‘ll as to windward of the island. The event proved that 
ho was wj’ong on both points. The French fleet, under 
Comte de Grasse, arriv(*d in the cmd of April, succeeded in 
effecting a. junction with tlu^ squadron in ITort Royal, and in 
inflicting a severe check, if not a positive defeat, on the in- 
f(‘rior force with Hood. That Hood’s chance would have 
been bettor had he been able to bring De Grasse to action 
b(*fore the Fort Royal ships could join, him is quite clear ; 
but the most fatal mistake was Rodney’s absence. Ho had 
with him at Bt. Eiistatius a few ships which would have 
tended to restore tlie balance, even to leeward of Martinique, 
and would have given him a slight superiority to windward 
(d‘ it. De Grasse, though an able man, was far from being 
of the calibre of De Guichen ; and we may fairly suppose 
tliat what did happen when Rodney met him in April 1782 
might equally have happened in April 1781. How different 
might history then have been ! ITiere would, at any rate, 
have bc<Mi no battle (»ii‘ Cape Henry, four months later; 
there would have be^ai no surrejider of Cornwallis. Be- 
yond that the sp(*culation cannot go; but it is clear that 
the fate of the war was largely ruled by this, the most 
serious professional blunder which Rodney committed. Mr. 
Hannay’s comments on it are severe, but cannot be said 
to be unjust. 

‘Wlictlier lie [Rodney] or Hood was right as to the best way of 
mooting (Irasso, there can, I should imagine, be only one opinion on 
the question wlietlier his conduct during these months was worthy of 
his renown or of his juition before and afterwards. At a time when a 
groat hostile force, was approaching the station committed to his care, 
the jiroper jilace for an English admiral was at sea and at the head of 
liis tieet. lie should not have remained on shore, with the auctioneer’s 
hammer in his hand, superintending the sale of his booty amid sur- 
roundings redolent of the redoubted Sir Henry Morgan. His health 
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was, indeed, bad, but it did not prevent him from putting to sea when 
informed of the arrival of Grasse. ... On the whole one has to como 
back to the view that liodney’s eyes had been dazzled and his bett(*r 
nature corruj)ted for the time by the fairy gold poured out before him 
at St. Eustatius.’ 

It may, liowever, be urged that Eodney’s intelligence 
from Europe was very uncertain, and that — as is shown by 
many minor indications, especially in his correspondence 
with Hood — he placed no faith in the rumours, for they were 
little more, which reached him of T)e Grasse’s approach. 
In that case, there seemed no pressing need for his i)resence 
at Martinique; while, independent of the ]3itiful business 
which Mr. Hannay rightly condemns, the stay at St. Eustatius 
was more agreeable to his failing health. That this was bad 
there can be no doubt, and it compelh^d him shortly after- 
wards to return to England. IT(‘ was absent from the station 
only six months; but he came bade to it in February 1782, 
the last hope of the country. The independence of the 
colonies had been virtually achieved by the defeat of Giuves 
and the surrender of York Town : all that was now possible 
was to curb the pride of France and reduce the English 
losses to a minimum. On the other hand, the allies, growing 
more energetic by the proinise of success, wer^ pushing their 
advantage at Minorca and Gibraltar, in Europe, or in the 
West Indies at St. Kitts, captured under the very eyes of 
Hood, and were now meditating an attack in force on 
Jamaica. Some fourteen Spanish ships of the line and eight 
thousand soldiers were assembled at Cape Frani^ois, whore 
they were to he joined by De Grasse from Martinique with 
thirty-five sail of the line, five thousand troops, and a large 
convoy of store ships. Timely reinforcements had brought 
Rodney’s force up to thirty-six sail of the line ; and, calmly 
expectant, he took his position in Gros Islet Bay, waiting the 
course of events. 

On the morning of April 8 the frigate ^Andromache,’ 
commanded by Captain Byron, a son of the admiral and 
uncle of the poet, came in with the news that the French 
fleet was putting to sea. In two hours Rodney was in 
pursuit. He argued that, with the large convoy, De Grasse 
must take the windward route, outside the islands. He 
looked for him, therefore, to the north, and the next morning 
found him under the lee of Dominica, where the trade 
wind was cut off by the high land, and blew in fitful eddies, 
alternating with calms and sea breezes. Amid these the 
English van under Hood separated from the body of the 
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fleet, whicli lay helplessly becalmed. De Grasse had the 
breeze, ;Eind with it the option of attacking Hood with his 
whole force, while Rodney might look on, unable to assist. 
The danger was imminent; but fortunately De Grasse was 
not a man of that sort. His head was full of the ‘ ulterior 
‘ objects ’ of the expedition, and he could not realise that 
the most certain to achieve them was to begin by 
smashing first Hood and then Rodney. The rest must have 
followed as a matter of course. This, however, was quite 
contrary to the teaching and the guiding rule of the French 
navy in the eighteenth century; and though De Grasse 
could not resist the temptation to attack Hood, he did it in 
a half-hearted way with a small portion of his fleet. The 
result was thus a trifling skirmish, in which a few ships on 
c‘ach side were more or less disabled, and the French fleet 
was delayed so as to render its escape to windward without 
an action very improbable. De Grasse had missed his 
chance, and fate prepared to take a dire revenge. 

Of the operations of the next two days Mr. Ilannay has 
given a very clear account. It necessarily enters into 
details ; for the forcing an unwilling ewoiny to action when 
he happened to be to windward was essentially a matter of 
details. If is enough here to say that at daylight on 
Aj)ril 12 Sir Charles Douglas, the captain of the fleet, 
wakened the Admiral with f he glad news that ‘ God had 
‘ given him his enemy on the lee bow.’ It is unnecessary to 
enter on a description of the great battle which followed. 
Grand as the story is, it is comparatively familiar, and may 
Jiow be passed over lightly. Mr. Hann*ay has told it, on the 
whole, very well, and loaves the reader with a clear concep- 
tion of what took place; of how Itodney enti(!ed the enemy 
still furtluT to le(‘ward ; of how the English, forming their 
line towards the north-east, struck the French line standing 
towards the south, and keeping away, passed along it to 
leeward, engaging it at the closest ijossible quariers ; of how 
the French line, coming under the lee of the high land, was 
met by a southerly eddy and broken ; of how Rodney in the 
‘ Formidable,’ and the ships immediately astern, passed 
through one gap so formed, while Commodore Affleck in the 
‘ Bedford ’ led the leading ships of the rear division through 
another similar gaj) ; of how the French ships, thus taken at 
a disadvantage, not having cleared their guns on the larboard 
side, suffered fearfully ; of how they ran to leeward in the 
vain hope of reforming their line, but were prevented doing 
BO by the close pursuit of the English, who before nightfall 
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captured five of their ships, including the ‘Ville de Paris/ 
with the flag of the commander-in-chief. 

Mr. Hannay mentions but does not elaborate the dis- 
cussion about ‘breaking the line,* and in the absence of new 
evidence he has acted wisely ; in any case, the manoeuvre 
became Kodney’s when be Jidopted it. Taken as a whole, 
tlie account of the battle is very good ; but to this we are 
forced to make one exception, which, from the personal point 
of view, is serious. He says : ‘ That every man may have 
‘ his fair share of honour, the list of the two fleets is here 
‘ given in the order in which they went into battle.’ It is 
scarcely credible, but it is a fact that in the list so intro- 
duced, besides many minor inaccuracies, two of the English 
captains’ names are misspelt, one of them, Bowen, appearing 
as Brown ; and nine out of the thirty-six, tliat is exactly 
one-fourth, are assigned to wrong ships. Nor is it the list 
alone that is wrong. He has emphasised it in an imagina- 
tive paragraph, meant to be a graphic description of the 
‘ breaking the line.’ He points out, rightly enough, that as 
the signal to engage to leeward was not altered, the ‘Formid- 
‘ able ’ might have foilind herself isolated to windward of the 
French line had the captains who followed her stuck to the 
letter of the order ; and continues : — 

‘ Happily a very difl’erent spirit prevailed now, and Capbin Inglis of 
tlie “ ^sainur,” the next ship astern to the ‘‘ Formidable,’’ looking to 
the spirit and not to the letter, followed his admiral tlirough the gaj), 
tlioiigli the signal to L*ngugo to leeward had not been hauled down, 
lie was himself followed by Cornwallis in the “ St. Albans,” Dumaresq 
in the ** Cana<la,” Charriiigton in the “ Kcpiilsc,” and Fanshaw'e in the 
“Ajax.” These vessels filed past the ‘‘ Glorieiix,” reducing her to a 
■wreck. Caj)tain Inglis, looking after her as she dropped astern of 
him, Sciw lier almost blown out of the water by the fire of the “ St. 
Albans.” * 

Now, not one of the men so singled out commanded the 
ships so named. Faiishawe, Inglis, and the others did 
indeed distinguish themselves, and very much in the manner 
described, but not in these ships. Fanshawe, for instance, 
commanded the ‘ Namur ; ’ Inglis, the ‘ Saint Albans ; ’ and 
their descendants, who are with us to this day, rightly hold 
the names of ‘ Namur ’ and ‘ Saint Albans ’ in cherished re- 
membrance. To them, and many others, such a sentence 
as that we have quoted cannot but be irritating in an 
extreme degree. 

That more might and should have been made of the 
victory must now be admitted : that the beaten and flying 
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ciieiuy ouglit to liave been vigorously and relentlessly pur- 
sued is very certain. Douglas urged it vehemently the 
same night, and Hood, the next day, gave it as his opinion 
that twenty ships might have been taken. Rodney, on the 
other hand, decided that, with many of his ships crippled, 
the pursuit would have been dangerous, and that, in the 
darkness of the night, the enemy might have got to wind- 
ward, and had the British Islands at their mercy. Captain 
Mahan considers these reasons ‘ creditable to his imagina- 
‘ tioji,’ for the French were thoroughly beaten, and could not 
have had any idea of aggression ; and Mr. Hannay says : — 

‘ 'riiC 33 iiro, frankly, not reasons which would have aatiafiecl ]h»wke, 
or liodney liiinscll' twonly years before, liut he w.'is old, broken by 
disease, his hour of lull triumph had come late, he had that day had 
tliirlcon hours of incessant strain of work and anxiety, . . . The failure 
tti pursue w'as a blot ; but, after all, as Sir Charles Douglas was wmnt to 
siiy, a great deal Jiatf been done.” If wc had not twenty prizes instead 
of live, we had destroyed at a blow the laboriously built up prestige 
of tli(* French ileets in the New World, which was something. We 
liaJ restored our own nerve and shaken the enemy’s.’ 

They did, indeed, keep a considerable fleet in tbe West 
Indies or North America, but without any real intention of 
nliomi»ting jiiiy aggressive operations. And the peace, 
wlieii it was concluded, was not altogether unfavourable: — 

‘ Wc were, indeed, compelled to acknowledge the independeuce of 
llie United States, and wc restored Minorca and Florida to Spain ; but 
wc kept Gibraltar, wc fixed our grip for over on India, and we settled 
on equal terms with France, Our position was in reality intact, and 
our sjiirit unbroken. Tliat this was so w'as largely due to the victory 
of April 1:1. It therefore right that this day and the man who com- 
manded on it should bo remembered among the great days and the 
great men of the Empire.’ 

With the change of Government, Rodney was superseded. 
The new ministers were in no humour to show favour or 
tolerance to any nominee of Lord Sandwich, and it may well 
be that Keppel felt a personal antipathy to one whose praises 
liad, two years before, been so offensively burled at his head. 
Unfortunately for them, Admiral Pigot, who was appointed 
to succeed him, had just sailed when the news of the battle 
and tlie victory arrived. They endeavoured to stop Pigot, 
and, failing in that, mtide all the amends in their power. 
A peerage was conferred on Rodney, with a pension of 
2,000/. a year, and the committee of inquiry into the 
St. Eustatius prize affairs, which had been instituted in 
a hostile spirit, was discharged. And when he arrived in 
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England lie was received with ^ uinneasurod popular ap- 
‘ plause.’ 

‘ From the day of liis landing at Bristol till ho retired from Court 
surfeited with praise ho was siirroundod by cheering crowds, and 
when the applause died away it loit a solid admiration and gratitude 
which endured to the end. He survived liis triumphant return nearly 
ten years, but it is to be Ibared that there was more glory than ease 
in the end of his life. The lawsuits which sprang out of those unlucky 
transactions at St, Eustatius followed him almost to the grave — they, 
or their consequences, which were pecuniary embarrassments. His 
gout too grew upon him, and before the close Inul begun, according 
to a not improbable report, to affect hit> imdersiauding.* 

He died just one liuiulrod years ago, on May 2o, 1702. 

In assigning Kodney his 2 >h*e<? among English admirals, 
]VIr. Hannay ranks him as next to Blake and Xelson. We 
too would j)hice Rodney' voiy high, but not cpiitc so high as 
this ; and, indeed, Mr. Hannay has, in otlnu- pages, imidicd 
the su 2 )eriority^ of Hawke. Rodney' may, j^crhnps, he riglitly 
j)laccd next after Blake and Xelson. Hawke we w’ould i)hice 
between them, as a man whose profes'-ional career was with- 
out a flaw, and whose great victory' at Quiberon Bay did iK>t 
merely shake the enemy's luTve, but absolutely crush his 
naval power. Eor the rest, Mr. Ifaiinay’s sunniiarv b 
and felicitous. 

‘ Personally Kodney war? a very compt'ie oxm'iiMc oi that ari^l')C’UK■y 
wliich governed England dirongh the ciglitot-nfli clmhiii v — with much 
Rclfishneas and much corruption, n(» «louht, yet in ilic main 'with a 
high spirit, with forusighi, -with statc-,maii'*hip, and with gloiy. . . . 
They would intrigue fur ])lace, and would, in mat tors ut’ deLiil, uHmw 
the interest of “ the connexion ” to g(» befoic ti»o gof'd of the Mate ; 
hut when they sjioke fur their c»mjitrv to iljc fun ignur, then they 
thought only of the groatne.ss of Emrlaiid. Ftu* ili.'it greatness h’odm-v 
fought and would ^villingly' have died. For it, and ai a time of due 
need, he, at the head of a force he lieljicd to jierhei, did t \My great 
thing. For that, his name dioiilJ never be forgt'lien by Engli:;hmen.’ 
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Art. VIII. — The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon, The Story as 
told by the Imperial Ambassador resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. In nmm laicornm, 15}’^ J. A. Froude. Being 
a supplementary volume to the Author’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land.’ 8vo. London: 1891. 

^!ix years have elapsed since Ave reviewed M. Friedmann’s 
^ Avork entitled ‘ Anne Boleyii ; a Chapter of English 
* History from 1527 to 153(>.’ In that article, and in two 
previous notices of one of the volumes of the Spanish 
I-alendar, edited by Don Pascual de Gayangos, and of tAvo 
of tlie volumes of the State Papers preservc<I in English 
libraries, by Mr. Gairdiier, j)ublished respectively in 1880 
and 1884, Ave gave a full account of the relations of the 
King to his first two Avives, Avithout thinking it worth our 
while to enter minutely into the evidence as regards points 
Avhich had been disputed, but Avhieh are established by 
conclusive evidence. It did not occur to us to allude in 
any Avay to the first four volumes of Mr. Fronde’s History 
of the reign of Henry VIII. from the 'death of Wolsey. 
We considered that liis vieAv of the character of the King 
liad 1)0(01 so entirely extingui.shed by the two articles Avhich 
had dealt Avith the subject — one of Avhich appeared in this 
Journal in July 1858, tlie other in the ‘Christian Iteinem- 
‘ brancer ’ of July 1859 — that there Avas no need of any 
further allusion to the subject. Neither have AA^e heard 
that, since that time, 1 hough several editions of that and 
subsequent parts of the History have been published, the 
author has made many converts to his paradoxical opinion 
tliat Henry was sacrificing himself for the good of the 
nation, and ought to be spoken of as being unfortunate in 
his relations with the Avomen he married. 

Since that time a Hood of light has been thrown both 
upon home transactions and upon the relations of the King 
Avith foreign courts, by the publication of several series of 
State Papers. The late Mr. Brewer led the way with the 
first volume of a series, Avhich lias been continued by his 
able successor, Mr. Gairdncr, doAvn to a later period of the 
reign than we are noAv concerned Avith. Then came the 
Venetian papers of Mr. EaAvdon Browne, which began in 
1864, and the astonishing revelations of the Simancas 
Records, the first instalment of which appeared two years 
later. Now all the documentary evidence contained in these 
three series of volumes points in the same direction. It 
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only tiervcs to blacken the character of the King, and even to 
render it extremely doubtful whether he was not guilty of 
other and, if possible, greater crimes than history has 
hitlierto laid to his charge. So plain is this that we hoped 
that Mr. Froude would have abandoned his position alto- 
gether, or, at least, modified the views with which six and 
thirty years ago he startled the English public. Instead of 
this he professes to find in all the contemporary letters and 
papers which he has himself examined, or whose epitomes 
he has been content to take from the hands of other ex- 
plorers of English and foreign manuscripts, full conhrmation 
of the views which he had adopted apparently befortj he had 
himself had access even to the English Itocord Office. We 
will not commit ourselves to the use of censorious language, 
but we must say that the oblnpiity of judgement which he 
displays astonislies us; for we aver that, if Mr. Froude bonti, 
fide believes in the theory to which he is coinniitted — in 
which belief he stands absolutely alone — his is a class <»f 
mind which we possess no means of fathoming or in any 
way understanding. We therefore regret that he has thought 
it desirable or necessary to revert to a subject on which his 
warmest admirers are at variance with him. 

We shall pi’oceed to point out some of the mlciuikes into 
which Mr, Froude has fallen and in which he now piM sists, a[H 
pearing to think that the newly published documents already 
alluded to are all in favour of his hypothesis. In order to 
influence his readi'rs in favour of this theory he has prepared 
the way by an introduction Avhich occupii^s twenty pages, 
written in his usual brilliant style, in which he appeals to the 
anti-Roman and other insular prejudices of his countrymen, 
in behalf of tlie blessed Eeformation on the ground of its 
having been the cause and origin of all England’s greatness 
as well as that of all Protestant nations. It contains a 
sustained invective against lioman Catholic and Anglican 
authorities for their inability to throw off the prejudices in 
which they have been educated, whilst he makes use of the 
cold impartiality of Macaulay to upset the views of Pro- 
testant writers by alleging that he has pointed out un- 
answerably that in all his most questionable acts Craumer 
and other prelates and ministers were Henry’s accomplices. 
And thus, because readers will be unwilling to admit that 
the composer and translator of the prayers in the English 
liturgy could be the miserable wretch described by Macaulay 
and Lingard, he seems to have instituted a defence for the 
atrocious crimes of the King, The characters of Craumer 
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and other rclorinors have been somewhat roughly handled 
and exposed of late, and whatever opinion people may have 
formed of the merits of the Reformation, no one who knows 
anything of the history of the period would now think of 
defending thr conduct of many of the principal persons en- 
gaged in the process ; and everyone is able now to acquiesce 
in the view that the changes brought about in the sixteenth 
century and their results may be contemplated apart from 
any consideration of the supposed virtues or vices of those 
who were most intimately concerned in effecting them, it 
is argued by the Catholic party that the rupture with Rome 
Avas so tainted and polluted by the crimes and cruelty of 
those by whom it was brought about, that the Reformation 
itself is an accursed thing. It is argued by Mr. Fj*oude 
that Mie Reformation Avas so beneficent a revolution, that it 
justilies the moans by Avhich it was accomplished. Neither 
argument is sound. The ci'imes of Henry VIII. do not affect 
the moral grandeur of the Reformation ; and the blessings 
of the Reformation do not palliate the crimes of Henry Vlli. 
The author’s appeal, therefore, to tlie prejudices of the 
English people has come too late, and however eloquent and 
persuasive may be the language in Avhich ho has paved the 
Avay for the acceptance of Ids theory, it will be of no avail. 
In the face (d* recent ]>ubli(;ations of Stjito Papers, and in 
spite of all the impassioned appeals to judge of the right or 
AATOng of events by measuring them by their consequences, 
]>eoplc will still recognise in Henry VEII. the King who 
never spared man in his cruelty nor woman in his lust, and 
whose, conduct has scarcely been i)aralleled in the world’s 
idstory, even in the accounts transmitted to us from ancient 
' imes of Eastern or Roman tyranny and brutality. 

Hefore entering on the task, we must add that Mr. Fronde 
has, Ave think, somewhat incautiously shoAvn his hand in 
his introductory chapter, Avhere he alleges that he does not 
pretend to impartiality, that he believes the Reformation to 
have been the greatest incident in English history, and that 
he is, therefore, uiiAvilling to believe more evil than he can 
help of his countrynicn Avho accomplished so beneficent a 
work. Accordingly, be objects to stories and rumours, even 
though contemporaneous, which are to the discredit of the 
actors in the drama, though being quite willing to accept 
similar accounts if they are to their credit ; and he entirely, 
as we shall see in the sequel, ignores the inexorable logic of 
facts detailed in contemporary writers or historians, whilst 
to prop up his defence of his hero he avows that it is 
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impossible to separate the King from his counsellors, and 
that if we condemn Henry we are bound to extend our con- 
demnation not only to Cranmer, but also to the reforming 
leaders who jointly with the King were the authors of this 
tremendous and beneficent revolution. This allegation is 
partially true, though it is an exaggeration to imply that 
all prelates, judges, and juries were alike the King’s accom- 
plices, and it is an unjust charge upon the nation at large 
to say that they were on the King’s side in all the fearful 
acts of lust and cnielty of which he was guilty. On the 
contrary, it is abundantly plain from the imperial ambassa- 
dor’s letters, as well as from other sources, that the people 
would have risen en masse against him if only they could 
have ranged themselves under a competent leader, and that 
the Emperor might have been successful if he had seen fit 
to invade England at that time. But we may observe that, 
though Mr. Froude is so tender of the general reputation of 
his countrymen of the sixteenth cenLiiry, lie is by no means 
unwilling to put the worst possible interpretation on the 
words and acts of the Pope and the cardinals, whilst as 
regards Englishmen he seems to take an especial delight in 
decrying an important section of them — the clergy, both 
seculars and regulars. In fact, he seems believe that 

whilst the English people at lai’ge were a nation deserving 
of all credit for loyalty, love of freedom, and g<mcral up- 
rightness of conduct, the clergy were monsters of iniquity, 
whose fraudulent conduct it was absolutely necessary to 
restrain by a process which in several places he describes in 
the significant language of having their claws clipped. 

Before, however, following Mr. Froude into minute details 
which we shall find it necessary to discuss, we ought, 
perhaps, to present our readers with a general description of 
the tone and character of the Avork, and, fortunately, the 
author has, at p. 293, supplied us with what will, perhaps, 
be thought a sufficient account of his vieAvs of political 
morality. If Ave had printed the Avhole passage as repre- 
senting our OAvn opinion, which Ave could not have done 
because it contains fallacies against which we should be 
obliged to enter an indignant protest, we might be accused 
of presenting a caricature of sentiments which we Avished to 
expose. As it is, we shall let Mr. Froude speak for himself. 
He says : — 

* To try the actions of statesmen in a time of high national peril by 
the canons of an age of tranquillity, is the highest form of historical 
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injustice. The naked truth — and nakedness is not always indecent — 
was something of this kind. A marriage with a brother’s wife was 
forbidden by the universal law of Christendom. Kings, dukes, and 
other great men, who disposed as they pleased of the hands of their sons 
and daughters, found it often desirable, for political or domestic reasons, 
to form connexions wliich the law prohibited, and therefore they 
maintained an Italian conjuror who professed to be able for a con' 
sideration to turn wrong into right. To marriages so arranged it was 
absurd to attach the same obligations as belonged to unions legitimately 
contracted. If, as olbjn hapj)ened, such marriages turned out ill, the 
same conjuror who could make, could unmake. This function also he 
was re] Heatedly called on to exercise, and f(>r a consideration also he 
was usually comjdiant. The King of England had been married as a 
boy to C.itherine of Aragon, ciirrying out an arrangement between 
their respective fathers. The nairriage had tailed in the most impor- 
tant object for which royal marriages arc formed — there w'as no male 
heir to the crown nor any ])rospcct of one. Henry therefore, as any 
othiT prince in Europe would liave done, applied to the Italian for 
assistance. The conjuror was willing, confessing that the case was one 
where his abilities iniglit properly be cm])loycd. But another of his 
Buj>porters interfered and lorccd him to refuse. The King of England 
laid always j)aid Ijis shart* l()r the conjuror’s maintenance, lie was 
violently deprived of a concession whicli it was admitted he had a 
right to claim. But for the conjuror’.s preten'sions to make the un- 
lawful lawful, ho w’^cmhl not have been in the situation in >vhich he 
found himself. What could be more* natural than that, finding himself 
thus treated, lie should begin to doubt whetlicr tlie conjuror after all 
had the power of making wrong into right ? — whether the marriage 
had not been wrong from the hegiuniiig ! And when the magical 
artist began to curse, as his habit was when doubts were thrown on his 
being the Vicar of the Almighty, what could he inoie natural also than 
to throw him and his tackle out of window ? ’ 


We forbear to comment upon this passage. We must 
leave to the reader to form his own judgement on the mis- 
takes of fact and of principle, and the opprobrious tone of 
the wi’iter. It would not, however, be right altogether to 
omit noticing that Mr. Froude appears to be entirely un- 
conscious of the methods used and the extent of power 
possessed by his Italian conjuror. He seems to us not to 
have studied the canon law, or to he aware that in the eyes 
of Catholics, the Curia Romana was and is a supreme court 
of appeal, especially competent to decide exceptional cases, 
invested with power to bind and to loose, and that its pro- 
cedure is governed by the strict rules of ecclesiastical law. 
Hence he has confused the two ideas, which are quite distinct, 
of pronouncing that a marriage was null and void from the 
first, from whatever cause, and that of dissolving a marriage 
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duly solemnised and consummated. The first of these cases 
has often occurred in history, though it must be admitted 
tliat the decision has frequently been given on scandalously 
insufficient evidence, and from corrupt motives. Tlie 
latter power has never been claimed by any Pope. The 
whole question between the King and Queen 'was not 
whether the Pope had power to divorce them on the sup- 
position of their marriage being valid, but whether the 
connexion was unlawful because of the invalidity of the 
dispensation under which it was contracted. That was a 
pure point of ecclesiastical law, jind had the Pope been a. 
free agent he would [irobably have followed the precedent of 
the divorce granted to Louis XIT. of France some thii-ty 
years before. But the Pope was not n free agent. Mr. 
Fronde has abundantly shown thnt Pleinent VII. was a 
mere tool of Charles V. Just before, Home had been sacked 
by the Ilulce of Bourbon —the Pope was a prisonei* in 8t. 
Angelo and driven out to Orvhdo — the Imperial forces 
occupied Italy : and throughout the negotiations which 
ensued with Henry YIII. it is evident that his chief an- 
tagonist 'svas not ‘the Pope but the German Kaiser, who 
defended the interest of his aunt, the Qution of England. 

We proceed to the first and most important point in 
which we are at issue with Mr. Froudo, premising only 
that there are two subjects which he passes over in 
silence. Both of iliese have a very imi)ortant bearing 
on the case for the divorce, and both points, whatever 
may have been the amount of (*vidence concerning them 
before the jmblicution of Mr. Fronde’s original work, 
have been since that time established beyond all jmssibility 
of question. We mean the virginity of the Queen at tlu' 
time of her second marriage, and the genuineness of th(^ 
breve which ivas ]u*oduced after tli(‘ arrival of Campeggio 
in this country. If the assertion (»f the Queen as to tin* 
former point, as detailed in Campeggio’s diary, is thought 
insufficient to establish the case, tlic treatise of Cranmei*, 
which will be further alluded to presently, is conclusive. 
As to the production of tlie breve, which was so opportune 
to the case that it led to a suspicion of its forgery, its 
genuineness has been satisfactorily proved, and Dr." Lin- 
gard’s opinion amply verified by considerations which we 
have no space to enter upon here. We shall only say that 
it has been seen by M. Friedmann, and by other experts, 
who assert that it has no appearance of having been a 
forgery. The Emperor liad refused all the solicitations 
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made by Henry for its transmission to England^ probably 
rightly guessing that when once in this country it would 
be promptly destroyed, so as no longer to be producible in 
evidence at tlie trial. Mi*. Froudc does not venture to 
imply his present disbelief in the genuineness of the breve, 
but is coiitent to avow his opinion that at that time there 
was little doubt that the breve had been forged for the 
occasion. Tliis is not true; but only that the King and 
liis advisers preteiid(*d tliat they believed it to be a forgery. 

The first i)oint, then, on whieh we shall join issue with 
Mr. Froude is as to the nature of the eonnexiou with Mary 
Boleyn, the elder sister of the lady for whom the King 
divorced his legitimate wife, Catherine of Aragon. In the 
editor’s preface to the ‘ Records of' the Reformation,^ pub- 
lished at Oxford in IS 70, it is said that this intrigue can 
no longer be denied with any show of reason, yet Mr. 
Froude produces an elaborate defencf^ of his opinion that 
no such scandalous connexion ever took place. The case for 
the establishment of the accusation is succinctly stated in 
that preface as follows : ‘ The King on one occasion, when 
‘ charged with having meddled with the mother and the 
‘ daughter’ — that is to say, with Lady Elizabeth Boleyn and 
Mary — ‘denied that there had been any such intercourse 
‘ with the mother, thereby tacitly admitting the other 
‘ charge, which, however, is suttiidenily proved by the terms 
‘ of the bull drawn up by Foxc for the Pope to sign, allowing 
‘ the King to marry even the sister of one who had been 
‘ illegitimately connected with him. But to complete the 
‘ evidence, the reader is referred to the elaborate argument 
‘ which Craniner drew up witli tin* view of covering all the 
‘ doubtful points in tln^ case for the divorce,’ and further 
reference is made in the same place to a document printed 
in the body of the work, which is assigned by the editor to 
March 15d.‘5, b^t more probably by Mr, Gairdner to May 
1 r>Jh‘h in which a certain priest is accused before the sheriff 
of York for having ‘ said maliciously that the King’s grace 
‘ should first keep the mother, and after the daughter, and 
‘ now he hath married her whom he kept afore, and her 
‘ mother also.’ * As nothing more was ever heard of this 
affair, we may probably suppose that it was thought best to 
drop all further proceedings ; but, however that may be, it 
is evident that some such rumour had reached as far as 
Yorkshire two years before what was formerly supposed to 


* Kecords, No. D29, vol. ii. p. 4C8. 
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be the first mention of it in the printed copy of Pole’s 
work which appeared in 1535. It had, however, been 
talked of in London four years before that, for Chapuys 
infonned the Emperor, December 9, 1529, that the attempt 
to procure a divorce was no matter of conscience, as ‘ there 
‘ would have been still greater affinity to cojitend in this 
‘ intended marriage than in that of the Queen, his wife.’ 
Mr. Froude makes a great point of Pole’s supposed ignorance 
of this scandal, because no mention of it occurs in the first 
draft of that book, which is in manuscript. There may have 
been other reasons besides Pole’s ignorance which induced 
him to abstain from any allusion to this intercourse. Put 
if Cardinal Pole had not heard of it, it is plain ih.at other 
people had. We are quite conietit, however, to allow him 
all the benefit to be derived from a disbelief of rumours 
and gossip, wdiich we know generally exaggerates matters 
as it has in this cas(% though it may be observed there is 
generally some foundation for every rumour. Such stories, 
if not otherwise authenticated, must be judged by antece- 
dent probabilities, by the characters of the accused parties, 
and by whatever amount of circumstantial evidence is pro- 
ducible, and in the want of absolute or convincing proof 
it is the duty of every one to endeavour to believe in the 
innocence of the accused. However, as Mi’. Froude appears 
to believe that the whole evidence anion uts to nothing, we 
proceed to examine liis argument, premising that he has 
entirely omitted to take any cognisance of one principal 
item of that evidence. And here it will be in point to 
observe that Mr. Froude has advanced far beyond what he 
ventured to allege in his ‘ History of England.’ There he 
says that the story is not proved, and that in his opinion 
the balance of probability is the other way. Now he is of 
opinion that the story cannot possibly be true, though tlier(» 
is not a j^article of additional evidence brought forward on 
his side, whilst many utterances, more or less distinct, are 
producible which show how commonly believed the story 
was. 

The dispensation which had been drawn up at home for 
the Pope to sign was worded in such a manner as to allow 
the King to marry any woman who was connected with him 
even in the first degree of affinity, and even if that affinity 
had been created by unlawful intercourse. It might indeed 
have been thought — and indeed it was thought— when this 
pretended bull first came to be printed, that it was a forgery 
of a later date. Herbert, whose History was first published 
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iu 1672, priulsacopy of this disj;>eusatiou, wliicli he found in 
a book of records, and expressly says that it was written by 
a later hand and on loose paper. He thought it a suspicious 
document, to which he would not have given publicity had he 
not seen it already printed in a book called ‘ Anti-Sanderus,’* 
but adds that he had met in our archives with some de- 
spatches that make it probable. There are other copies of 
the document in the Ilarlcian and iu the Cottonian collec- 
tions in the British Museum. It has been said that no such 
dispensation had been either asked or granted, and that 
this pretended dispensation was afterwards forged by Queen 
Elizabeth’s enemies to defame her, it being further alleged 
that the bull ot* dispensation which the King asked for was 
printed by Dr. Burnet among his Itecords, and that there is 
no such clause in it. So great, indeed, is the effrontery of 
the request made by Henry and his advisers that it certainly 
did form a very strong argument for its being a later forgery, 
and if Mr. Fronde’s argument had been directed to prove 
that the bull w'as not authentic and there had been no other 
evidence on tlie subject, it would 2)e'rhaps have carried con- 
viction to the minds even of those who, like Herbert, had 
seen other despatches which lent it some degree of proba- 
bility. Moreover it is certain that no dis2>cn8ation in any 
degree resembling it has ever issued from Home, and a 
further sus2>icion attaches to the document, inasmuch as it 
distinguishes between the cases of licit and illicit intercourse 
which it might be thought no accomplished canonist would 
have attem2)ted to distinguish, it being so well-known 
a j)rinciple of Canon Law that ‘secundum canones ctiain 
‘ IK'r coituin fornicarium et inccstuosimi contrahitur affinitas.* 
But Mr. Fronde makes no attempt to i)rove that the docu- 
ment is a forgery, and that lor a very good reason, for there 
exists in the liecord OHice an original draft in a contem- 
jjorary hand of no less a i)crson than Ganibara, Avith a 
l^arallel column of criticism upon it, which was printed at 
length in the Oxford Kccords of the Reformation, and has 

* ‘ Aiiti-Sanderus ’ was a small (juiirto volume published at Ciiiiibridge 
anonymously in the year 15U3. It is an answer to the charges brought 
against the King and Queen Elizabeth by Sanders in the form of two 
dialogues held at Venice, and defends the character of the Queen from 
the charge of unchastity, amongst other reasons by alleging her severity 
against several ladies of her court Avho had been seduced, some by the 
promise of marriage, others by oilera of money, &c. The authorship 
has been attributed to Dr. Cowell, but it is now sup])Osed to have been 
composed by Dr. Court. 

VOL. CLXXV. NO. CCOLIX. P 
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since been analysed by Mr. Brewer, wbo describes it as 
follows : — 

^ Proposed bull of dispensation for Henry VIII., in case 
‘ liis marriage with Katharine, his brother’s widow, be pro- 
‘ nounced unlawful, to marry another even if she have 
^ contracted marriage with another man, provided it be not 
^ consummated, and even if she be of the second degree of 
‘ consanguinity, or of the first degree of affinity cx (jtwcunqnc 
‘ licito seA(, illicito coitu, in order to prevent uncertainty in the 
‘ succession, which in past times has been the occasion of 
‘ war, with comments in the margin in tlie sanio hand as the 
^ text complaining of the preamble and desiring it should be 
‘ expunged as rcfiectiiig unworthily on the King. The writer 
^ contends that the dispensation should be unconditional 
‘ without reference to the dissolution of the in-csent marriage.’ 
Another contemporary copy is in Knight's hand, and is dated 
from Orvieto, lOkl. Jan. lo27 — i.e. December 2->, 1527. A 
different draft, with considerable variations, but containing 
the particular clause relating to the lirst degree of affinity, 
has been printed by !Mr, Brewer with the date (December 0 ) 
assigned to it, but ihe document itself is undated. On this 
Mr. Brewer, in the brilliant Introduction wliich forms the 
Preface to the three parts of his fourth volan»c, observes as 
follows : — 

‘This extraurdiiiiiry docunicnt could liavc in view no other contract 
tliau the King’s inarruigc with Aiiiic BoJeyn. It must liavc* hccii 
ititciided to remove certain impediment." to her union with this King, 
and anticipate ohjections wliieh miglit hereatter arise ns to the vnlidity 
of their union. The numcrou.< correction^ and additions made in the 
draft show ^\ith Avliat cure and consideration it was drawn iip, and how 
fully it was intended hy its lniiiier.>> to oveirule all canonical llaw.s and 
defects. The commi.s.'>ion mm intended to di.s.'jolvo the King’s marriage 
Avitli Katharine; the ihspeiiHution, to remove all ob.stacles to liis mar- 
riage with Anne JJoIeyii. What tliose ub."tacle^ were, real or .su]>poscd, 
J need not detail. They are startling enough : nor can it be supposed 
that provisions so minute and cireunistantial would liav'c found a 
place in this document had not certain ohjeclions against tlie King’s 
union in thi.s instance existed in fact or common report.’ (1*. cccxxix.) 

The iroiiy^ of Mr. Brewer's remarks on the uhdnclcs real 
vr supposed, and the objections existing, whether 'la fad or 
common report, would have been pm-feet if he luul not added 
in a note the well-known story of Sir George Throgmorton’s 
conversation with the King, when the King denied that he 
had ever had any criminal intercourse with the mother, i.e. 
Lady Elizabeth Boleyn, upon which Cromwell had observed, 
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‘ Nor with the sister nother, aud therefore put that out of 
* your miiid.^ This story Mr. Froude dismisses as altogether 
apocryphal. He says, ‘Mr. Brewer accepts the version of a 
‘ confessed boaster as if it was a complete aud trustworthy 
‘ account of what liad actually passed.’ Well, we accept it 
also, but are quite content to waive it as being altogether 
unnecessary, the evidence of the liaison being sufficiently 
complete without it. 

We have been thus particular in establishing the authen- 
ticity of this proposed bull, which was drawn up in England 
for the Pope to sigJi, because Mr. Fronde’s principal argu- 
ment against the supposed intrigue would lead an unwary 
reader to imagine that he was arguing against the authen- 
ticity of the document. If that were in dispute, which by 
the jidiiiission of all parties it is not, the following argument 
wt'uld have considerable weight. 

‘ To av1j:U el'll*, it ia asked, can such exlnioj'dmary expressions refer, 
unlcftd to some disgraceful personal haison ? Tlie uninstructed who 
(lr..w ijifmvrioes of fact li'om tlic vcrlnage of legal documents will 
ihscovor ofloii wlial arc called mare’d iiesi.'i. 1 will requuht the reader 
to consider what this stippositioii involves. The dispensation would 
have to he copied into ihe lioman regifeters subject to the inspection of 
the acutest canon lawyers in the W'orld. If the meaning is so clear to 
us, li mu.si have been cleai to them. \V’’c arc therefore to believe that 
Henry, when demanding to be sc* 2 )araied Ifom Catherine as an escape 
from mortal sin, fur the relief of his conscience, and the surety of his 
hiicofs^ion, was graiuitouhly putting the ]*oj>o in j^ossessiou of a secret 
which had only to lie jaiblisheil to extinguidi liim and his plea in an 
outhurst of hi.oni and laughtei.’ (P. oG.) 

Nuw, hdtiiig ;ilojio the jirtitio pr inrip it involved in this 
2)iiriLgriiidi us io flu^ King’s consciciico, about which Mr. 
J’Voude and all olbcr historians of any note are irrecon- 
cilably at variance, we ask what is tliis argument directed 
against. If it is meant for his readers to infer that no such 
document ever existed till long after the time when it pro- 
fesses to have been written, it is certainly a fair conclusion 
that such etlVoiiLery on the 2)art of the King and liis advisers 
is inconceivable, and therefore it must be a mere forgery. 
But as no one jircteuds that, — one copy of it having been 
written and corrected by TJberto do (lambara, the Proto- 
notary and Papal Nuncio at the English Court, we must fall 
back upon the supposition that the 2>rovisions it contains 
are, as Mr. Froude wishes us to believe, merely the verbiage 
of a legal document, to mislead the uninstructed. Well, 
the eminent men who have recently written on the subject 
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are certainly not nninstructed. Still, we do not care to 
appeal to the expressed opinions of other historians, how- 
ever leai’iied or eminent. We simj)ly challenge the produc- 
tion of any other document — and there are hundreds of such 
at the Vatican — which in the least degree resembles tin; 
particularities of this dispensation. A very few eases had 
occurred for a dispensation for a marriage between persons 
who were related in the first degree of affinity. One 
exactly parallel case is that of Emanuel King of Portugal, 
for whom two such dispensations had boon obtained, but it 
will not be pretended that these, any more than a hundred 
other dispensations, contained amidst all their verbiage any 
iuch clause as the one iji cpiestion. 

Again, Mr. Proude says (p. 57) Wolsey was not a fool. 
Is it conceivable that he wouUl have coinposed a docu- 
ment so fatal and have drawn the Pope’s pointed attention 
to it? What, again, is this argument worth, except to prove 
that the document is not authentic ? We answer, neither 
was Foxe a fool, yet ho drew up the docunn^nt. Xeither was 
Gambara, the Papal Nuncio, a fool, yet he copied the docu- 
ment and suggested certain altcmtions in it. 

There remains another document which alone would be 
sufficient to establish the fact that Mary Ilolryii lind been 
the King’s mistress. This was first published m its entirety 
in 1870 in the ‘ Ilecords of the lleforination,’ and consists of 
an elaborate argument Avritton by Craiimcr with the view of 
covering all the doubtful points in Uni case for the divorce. 

The heads of the ditferent sections had been printed by 
Burnet amongst his Records, but j>robably ho had never given 
himself the trouble to read the Avhole document, or if hehatl 
read it and understood its meaning, lie would probably have 
suppressed it. It is a document that must cover the name 
of Cranrner tvilh lasting infamy; for it professes to remove 
the objection which might be alleged to the virginity of 
Catherine at the time of her second marriage, if that slioiild 
come into question, and al^o the other objection to the 
mamage with Anne on the score of her being within the 
prohibited degrees of affinity; and here the future arch- 
bishop takes the bull by the horns at once and boldly 
declares bis belief that affinity Avhich is created by illicit 
intercourse is an affinity created by pontifical law only 
and has no effect. The copy of this paper had been sent by 
the editor of the ^ Records of the Reformation ’ to the late 
Dr. Hook to assist Idra in preparing his Life of Archbishop 
Cranrner, and after it had been read by Lord Ilatherley and 
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Dr. Swainson, they all agreed that it was impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that Cranmer was aware of the connexion 
that liad existed between Mary Boleyn and the King. With 
I’cgard to this point and the other jnost important fact con- 
nected witli the liislory of the divorce, the editor of these 
volumes observes that ‘ the elaborate discussion of the case 
^ in this paper admits of no other explanation than on the 
‘ hypothesis of both these p<»iiits being well known to the 
‘ writer of the tre.atise.’ I'liis ]>aper Mr. Fronde has either 
never s('en or has nnacconntahly forgotten. Those of our 
readers wlio are anxious to jndg(i tor tlieinselves of the 
matter must be referred to tlie original, which is a Latin 
documoTit extending to sixty-six pages, of -which, as the 
edilor says, the disgusting details are fortunately veiled in 
fhe decent obscurity of a dead language. 

Tlie case is proved to a certainty wlneli is only short of 
mathematical demonstration, and w’e have dwelt the longer 
upon it because tliongb witboni it ibe plea of Henry’s having 
been actuated by cousci<‘ntious motives is destroyed by 
almost <'verv public act of bis life, after, the first surrender 
of himsolf to tlie pas^jion for Aniuj Boleyn, it is by far the 
easiest and most comdusive argument against him, for he is 
asking the ]’o])o for a di^])^msation for a marriage as re- 
pugnant lo the (*Jinon law as tliat which he wants to have 
dissolv(*d. We hav(‘ no space to go finfhor into the matter, 
but any one who desires to know what more may be said 
on the subjecl will find it calmly and conclusively argued in 
Note B of the ap]K*udix to M. I'h’iedinann's second volume 
of ‘ Anne Bideyn, a (1in])tt‘r of English History,’ where he 
entirely overthrows JMr. Froudi‘'s argument from the silence 
of official documents, alleged in liis previous work and adhered 
to in his recent pnblieation. 

The estahlishing his case in this particular is, as we haVe 
said, of the last importance to Mr. Fronde, and that not 
only for its own sake, but because it would carry with it the 
exculpation of the King from another charge of equal, or if 
possible of greater eiiormiiy. ff there liad been no such 
connexion as that we have been speaking of, tlie received 
interpretation of Anin» Boleyn’s confession to Cranmer before 
she died could not be the true one. What this confession 
amounted to was a mystery until Dr. Lingard propounded his 
.conjecture that it was the allegation of the intercourse with 
her sister which Cranmer in his endeavour to save her life 
induced her lo make. There is no other explanation of this 
confession at all probable, and M. Friedmann unhesitatingly 
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adopts it. What passed between the Queen and the Arch- 
bishop can never now be known, but after the interview she 
expected to be pardoned, and said that she would probably 
be sent out of the country to Antwerp. And thus Craniner 
had to eat his own words and declare that the marriage 
with Anne never had been valid, and to the King attaches the 
indelible disgrace of having executed for adultery a woman 
who never having been his wife could not have been guilty 
of the crime. It was an unprovoked act of the most savage 
cruelty. The plea of conscience on the part of the King for 
the divorce of Catherine or the marriage with Anne is 
entirely destroyed. 

It is of some importance to Mr. Fronde’s argument to re- 
present the idea of the divorce from Catherine of Aragon as 
having originated at an earlier period tlian can be ascribed 
to it if it derived its source from the fascination which 
Anne Boleyn began to exercise over the King. It would 
have served his purpose w’dl if he had referred to an 
obscure hint in an Italian letter of September 1, 151 i, in 
which the writer says that the King of England ‘ mt^ans to 
‘ annul his own marriage, and will obtain what he wants 
‘ from the Pope, as France did with Pope Julius,’ If Mr. 
Fronde had known of this he would perhaps have alleged it 
in defence of his view, and we qucdc it hero in evidence of 
his having neglected to consult some sources from which he 
might have derived additional information. We observe 
that he has seldom made any reference to the Venetian 
despatches published by the late Mr. Rawdon Browni', 
which throw so much light on tlio history of the period. 
The rumour mentioned by 1 ho Italian is probably good for 
nothing; its value, i^erhaps, may bo estimated as on a par 
with the historical knowledge of the writer, who mistakes 
Julius II. for Alexander VI., who was the Pope wdio pro- 
nounced the divorce of Louis XII. from Jeanne of France. 
That there really was no such idea at tlie time on the score 
of the probable failure of male issue is plain from the fact 
that the Queen (somewhat over thiiiy y(*ars of age) was at 
the time pregnant of the child which was prematurely born 
three months later, when she w^as quite young enough for 
the hope of future issue, and is described by Gerard de 
Pleine in a letter to Margaret of >Savoy a few months earlier 
as follows : ‘ The Queen is believed to be with child, and is 

* so, as far as the writer can judge. She is of a lively and 
‘ gracious disposition, quite the opposite of the queen, her 

* sister [Joan of Aragon], in complexion and maunert^ 
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It is not pretended that the King had ceased to cohabit 
with her for ten years after this period. Nor was Henry 
Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, the only illegitimate son he is 
known to hav^o had, born till nearly live years after. So that 
there is really no probability of a divorce having been 
thought of, for no foreign despatches allude to the subject 
till after the year 1527. The very fact that in 1525 he 
had been cr(*ated Duke of Riehniond, a title of peculiar 
significance*, as Mr. Fronde has observed, since it had been 
borne by his grandfather, Henry VII., shows that in that 
year his father had thoughts of his possible succession to 
the throne, and therefore probably was not yet thinking of 
any divorce from Catherine. This document then would 
not have served Mr. Fronde’s purpose. 

But there* is another document of the year 1 52G which he 
presses in favour of his argument that the King’s simple and 
pardonable desire was to insure a male successor to his 
throne, so as to avoid the possible insurrection that might 
arise in the event of his daughter, the Princess Mary, 
succeeding to the crown. There exists a letter of Septem- 
ber PI, 1526 (lud of the 7ih, as Mr. •Fronde represents), in 
which the Bishop of Bath and Wells informs Wolsey of the 
arrival at Paris of u confidential agent of Clement VII., 
who had spoken to the Bishop of the divorce and the diffi- 
culties connected with it. Ho uses the expression henedicium 
flivorclt(7)i, evidently alluding to a matter which had been 
of long standing, and which had caused much annoyance. 
Mr. Fronde immediately jumps at the conclusion that here 
is point-blank evidence that the matter had been bi*ought 
before the Poiie some time in or before the year 1526. And 
here he can claim the support of the late Mr. Brewer, for 
aliqacmdn bonus donnitai IIom€7'u,% and here for once Mr. 
Brewer is wrong. There cannot be the least doubt that the 
divorce alluch*d to was that which Queen Margaret of Scot- 
land was suing for from her second husband, Angus, a suit 
which had been going on since 1521, and the success of 
which Wolsey had been doing all in his power to prevent, 
but which was accomplished in 1528. 

Here, again, whilst we are on this subject of inaccuracy, 
we must caution the readers of Mr. Froude’s history to refer 
to the originals from which he quotes. A single instance 
will suffice to explain our meaning. At an interval of only 
two pages from the mistake we have been commenting on, 
we have an account of the Pope’s application to Heniy for 
assistance^ on reading which the King burst into tears. This, 
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of course, would be a good argument to allege for the King 
being tender-hearted and compassionate. We find three 
references, two of which are not very accurately represented, 
whilst the third, which alone alludes to the tears, is from 
a letter written by the King himself in answer to Clement, 
stating that he could not avoid shedding tears at reading 
his Holiness’s letter. What the assertion is worth will have 
to be judged according to the reader’s own estimate of the 
character of Henry VIIT. Mr. Fronde’s view of the matter 
is useful for the history that follows. The dexterity with 
which Mr. Froudt* n voids all difficulties, and escapes from 
awkward positions, is most remarkable. At the beginning 
of chapter vi. we are told that the great scone in the hall at 
the Blackfriars, when the cause of Henry YITI. and Catherine 
of Aragon was pleaded before Wolsey and Campeggio, is too 
well known to require further description. The scene was 
undoubtedly dramatic enough to have afforded the historian 
an opportunity of describing it, but it would have been in- 
convenient for the theory that Henry was influenced by 
conscientious scruples in wanting to get rid of the Queen. 
We too must refrain from telling the story again, and there 
is no need that we should do so, for it may be read in con- 
temporary histories as reflated by an eyewitness; and shall, 
therefore, only quote one passage from a speech previously 
made by the King, which will efft-ciually dispose of the 
defence instituted for him as being ‘ at any rate free from 
* hypocrisy.’ He says 

* As touching the Queen, if it be adjudged by the law of God that she 
is my lawful wife, tliero was never anything more pleasant nor more 
acceptable to me in my life, both for the discharge and clearing of my 
conscience as also from the good rjualities and conditions the which I 
know to be in her. For 1 aasure you all tliat . . . she is a woman of 
most gentleness of mind, humility, and I nixomness ; yea, of all good 
qualities appertaining to nobility. She is without comparison, as I 
these twenty year^ almost have had the true experiment, so that if I 
were to marry again, if the marriage might be good I would surely 
choose her above all otlier women.’ 

It must be remembered tliat this speech was made in 1528, 
and all this, and a great deal more of the same kind, has to 
be read in parallel columns with the account of tlio mock 
trial of April 1527, and the dallying with Anne Boleyn 
which had been going on for more than a year, and the 
letters which at the very time the King was writing to her, 
and which are full of indecencies, of which wc shall venture 
to quote one, and that not the most improper : * Wishing 
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* myself (specially an evening) in my sweetheart^s arms, 

* whose pretty dukkys I trust shortly to cusse.’ All this 
was known at the time when Mr. Froude wrote his Histoiy 
thirty-six years n go. What was not known at that time is the 
letter in which Eustace Chapuys, who succeeded Mendoza in 
the summer of 1529, informs the Emperor of the hypocrisy 
and effrontery of tlie King, who had said to him that, if the 
newly discovered breve were valid and genuine, all would be 
right, and he should have maintained his union with the 
Queen and enjoyed the advantages and blessings of marriage 
of which he had been deprived, much t/) his regret, since the 
beginning of the present dispute.* And this was at a time 
when the doubtful connexion with Anne Boleyn was being 
talked of in every court of Europe. It is most extraordinary 
how Mr. Froude can shut his eyes to all that makes against 
his favourite hypothesis. He has actually in his notes re- 
ferred to the letter in which Henry makes this avowal, at 
the very iime when he was frying to get the Emperor to 
send the bn've to England for the purpose of having it 
destroyed, and so preventing its ever being used in evidence 
for the Queen. For the wonderful mistakes of printing in 
several references here we sui)pose we must exonerate Mr. 
Froude and lay the blame upon the printer. 

Many readers of English history perhaps have never 
lieard the name of Eustace (-hapiiys, though perhaps some 
will recognise the imperial ambassador in the Capucius of 
Shakespeare. He arrived in England in 1529, and remained 
as ambassador from Charles till 1539 without any intermis- 
sion, and returned after an interval of a few months in 1540. 
At the time of his arrival in England lie was not more than 
thirty years of age, and ^^et had been previously employed on 
various missions as a privy councillor of Charles III., Duke of 
Savoy. He died in 1556 at Louvain, in Belgium. He makes 
little figure in histories of the reign till the publication of 
Dr. Lingard’s great work, but since that time his name is 
well known to editors of State J^apers and diligent readers 
of tlie recent Calendars of Mr. Gairdrier and Don Pascual de 
Gayangos. He was, of course, a firm adherent to the Queen’s 
cause, and cannot be spoken of as an unprejudiced witness ; 
but he had more opportunities than any other foreign am- 
bassador of becoming acquainted with the temper and 
institutions of the English people, for no other envoy from 
any foreign Power was employed so long as he was at the 
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English Court. "We learn much from the despatches of the 
French ambassadors wliich have recently been published by 
M. Kaulek in the volumes of the ‘ Tnvciitaire Analytique des 
^ Archives du Miiiistero des Affaires Etraiigeros,' as well as 
from the reports made to the Doge and Senate of Venice 
by their ambassadors, who seldom remained at their post for 
more than two years ; bnt Chapiiys’ despatches are of far 
greater value, not only because of his superior knowledge of 
English affairs, bnt also and chiefly because his letters to the 
Emperor and the Queen of Hungary are so continuous, so long, 
and so full of detail. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that Mr. Froude should have much to jidd to tlie History 
which he published some six and thirty years back, for 
these State Papers have been brought to light since that 
lime, and their contents have scarcely yet been embodied in 
any histor}' of the period. Of Eustace Chapuys’ character 
we wish we could give a more favourable account ; but he 
does not rise above the level of other diplomatists of the 
time. He was, no doubt, sincerely devoted to his master’s 
service, but in advancing the Emperors interests he did not 
scruple to use means which cannot be justified on any prin- 
ciples of morality. But he was no liar — at least, to liis own 
sovereign, — however he ina}" have thought proper to deceive' 
Cromwell and his master ; and his stalements of facts which 
came under his own cognisance tire certainly tnistwortliy, 
and are, in some instances, most remarkably confirmed by 
the accounts ti’ansmiited by the French ambassador Marillac 
to Francis and the Constable Anne de Montmorency. History 
has, in one respect, benefited by his unscrupulousness. Ho 
had unlucliily lt;fi behind liim, in a house which was after- 
wards inhabited by Marillac, a bundle of drafts and papers 
of his official correspondence, and the French ambassador 
boasts of their having come into his possession, and makes 
no scruple of using them for his own purposes. But Chapnys 
was, m this respect, quite a match for Marillac, for, in a 
ciphered despatch to the Emperor, dated July 16, 1541, he 
says that he is in constant correspondence with the Prcncli 
ambassador’s man, and that ho will spare no trouble in 
obtaining a copy of the cipher used by him, as well as some 
original letters addressed to him that may enlighten his 
Majesty as to the doings of the French ; and that no money 
shall be spared in bribing the man, even if he himself should 
be ruined by the transaction. 

Chapuys succeeded Mendoza as ambassador from the Em- 
peror at the English Court. His credentials bear date 
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July 7, 1529, and ho arrived in England at the end of the 
following month, and from this time forward for the next 
ten years wo have a flood of light thrown upon English 
history as detailed in some hundreds of letters, some of them 
of oonsiderahle length, addressed to the Emperor and the 
aunt and sisier of Charles, who were suceessively governesses 
of the Low Countries, written at intervals of about a week or 
a fortnight. We have already alluded io one of these letters, 
written befoi’o he had made inneh aequaintance with English 
affairs; and in his (‘arlier c(»rr(‘spondeJiee he makes ludicrous 
mistakes in the spelling of jn’oper names, so as sorely to 
puzzle Don Paseiial de Oayaiigos, the editor of the Spanisli 
series, who himself is scarcely at home with the names of 
English families, and has becni guilty of much want of 
accuracy in this as in other particulars. 

The principal point in an historical point of view which 
Mr. Fronde has made in this voliiino is the near risk of a 
civil war which the King incuiTt‘d, and the whole blame of 
wdiich, as a matter of coursr*, the authrr attributes to the 
injured Queen, who would not con sent io surrender her own 
rights in favour of an abandoned woman, who was schenjing 
to supplant h(‘r on the throne, and had already succeeded in 
transferring to herself whatever affection or love the King 
liad ever entertaiiUMl towards her. All this will probably be 
new to most of his readr^rs, though it has been more or less 
familiar to scholars who liave followed the revelations made 
by the publication of the snceessive issues of the Spanish 
C^ilendar and Mr. (hiirdiier's volumes of State Papers. 
Jt is probable that at any time during the reign from 1527, as 
well as in Edward’s time, if the Emperor had resolved to 
assist the insurgents by force of arms he might have 
prevailed. Th(‘ fii'st liiiit wo have of this appears in 
Mendoza’s letter to Cliailcs of July 17, 1527, where he tells 
him that if only six or seven thousand men were landed 
in Cornwall, forty thousand Englishmen would rise and join 
them. Tt must, however, bo observed that if the seeds of 
rebellion and war existed in England, tlu‘y sprang not ex- 
clusively from sympathy for Queen Catherine. The majority 
of the people of England w^cro Roman Catholics. The 
whole of the clergy and a large portion of the laity viewed 
with disgust the rupture of the Church. The Catholic re- 
bellion did, in ftict, break out in tlie ‘Pilgrimage of Grace,’ 
after the death of Catherine ; but as long as she lived, she 
was regarded as a champion of the old faith, whilst the 
innovations of the Reformers were discredited by their con- 
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nexion with the levity and the vices of Anne Boleyn, who 
was always detested by the nation. Catherine lierself re- 
lied on the Catholic party for her protection and defence, 
and she was not unaware of the disposition of the Catholic 
leaders to rise in her favour. 

Surely it was not to be wondered at that the unprotected 
Queen should send a servant to the Emperor, her nephew, 
informing him of the circumstances, nor again that TTenry 
should write to have that messenger intercepted in France 
on his way to Spain by the King’s speei.al order to Wolsey. 
Her letter to Charles, liowever, readied liini by the same 
post as Mendoza’s, the messenger having probably eluded 
Wolsey’s vigilance, as he expected, by travelling by sea. 
The Emperor took no notice of Mendoza’s suggestion. 
He was probably of opinion that tlie intrigue with Anne 
Boleyn would end much in the same way as that with her 
elder sister Mary, and that there would be no need for his 
interference, for he was quite aware that the ^ilea of con- 
science was only a false issue raised as the only possible way 
of getting rid of Catherine. He therefore replied that it 
would bo well to use gentle methods of persuasion, and wo 
hear no more of any idea of his armed interference till long 
after, when Chapuys urged him over and over again at a 
time when the Emperor knew that an invasion of England 
would be most inconvenient. 

At the time of Mendoza’s first sugg(»stion that if the 
Emperor invaded England he would have a large following 
of English to assist him in the defence of the Queen, it is 
scarcely likely that the ambassador had any idea that any 
such crisis would occur, and it is certain that no such idea 
had been favoured by Catherine, who long after this time 
persisted in maintaining that her husband was under some 
bewitching spell, from which, if lie could once be detached 
from Anne Boleyn and other evil counsellors, she would 
surely be able to recover him. Her applications to the 
Emperor always supposed that her nephew would be able to 
influence the Pope to try the case and decide it in the only 
way in which she knew he must decide it — in her favour. 
As late as January 15^10 Chapuys was representing to her 
that Charles’s interference was of a friendly kind, and 
even on April 23 in that year, when the Duke of Norfolk 
put the question to the imperial ambassador whether he 
thought his master would make war against England in the 
interest of the Queen, his aunt, Chapuys had confldently 
replied that there would be no occasion for such inter-» 
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fercucc, for lier parly would be strong enough in England 
without it. Catherine herself, also, was constantly recom- 
mending Chapuys to be conciliatory towards Henry, a piece 
of advice which he does not seem always to have followed, 
for, if we may judge from his own account of his interviews, 
he spoke out most eourageously, denouncing the King at one 
time for not allowing the Queen any h^reigners for her 
counsel, and at. another remonstrating with him for the 
]iianner in which ]je had j)roce(‘ded in bribing and brow- 
beating the authorities of Oxford and Cambridge to decide 
that the marriage with a brother’s widow was invalid. 
Though Chapuys was not :is yet advising the Emperor to 
resort to violent measures, there is no doubt that the fear of 
Charles’s interfering witli an army was constantly present 
to the King’s mind, and that the delay of the trial of the 
ease, and subsequent measures, was mainly owing to the 
fear of a rebellion oji the part of his own subjects. He 
could pa(jk the House of Ciniimons with his own creatures, 
and could conirol many of the temporal peers and most of 
tlie bishops, but (’atherine was univcrsall}'^ beloved, and 
Anne Boleyii as universall}^ hated and .despised. On the 
other hand, this feeding was ])retty Avell balanced by the 
strong feeling of tin; (iountry against papal interference in 
English affairs; and the simimons of the King to Home for 
the trial of the case, after the breakdown of the attempted 
trial before Wolsey and Campeggio, gave him an immense 
advantage, 

Chapuys had hitherto been of opinion that tliere would be 
no need for the EinjKTor’s armed interfere nee, but after the 
Jiiarriage with Anne llolcyn had become an accoin2)lished 
tact, he seems to have been aware that there was no noble- 
man powerful enough to ijiitiate proceedings, and that for 
want of a leader there would be no iiisurreetioii in favour 
of the outraged Queen, tlumgli there were not wanting 
j)cers temporal and spiritual who urged him on to try to 
induce the Emperor to take up arms in their defence. 

Mr. Froude knows as well as anybody that rebellion against 
a king is not altogether unknown in English history, and 
surely if ever an insurrection in defence of an injured queen 
and against a cruel and unprincipled tyrant were justihable, 
it would have been so if the nation had taken up arms in 
behalf of Catherine and of the Church to which a large 
portion of the nation still belonged ; but Mr. Froude is never 
tired of reiterating his opinion that the King’s conduct was 
justifiable and necessary, because of his feeling of the cer- 
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tainty of a disputed succession and a civil war if there were 
no male heir to the crown. Yet the allegation is surely 
sufficiently disposed of when it is renieuibercd that long 
after this time the Princess Mary succeeded her brother 
without any serious disturbance, and that at a time when, 
owing to the Protestant and Puritan govoriiiueut of Edward’s 
council for six years, the ]3eople were far more incensed 
against the Pope than ever they had been in the reign of Ids 
father. Moreover the King seems to have somewhat for- 
gotten his idea that rebellion would ensue in default of a 
male heir when he forced the Parliament to settle the crown 
upon Elizabeth (cap. 22, an. 25), or any sister that might 
be born after her, supposing that he should have no son to 
succeed him. 

Though Mr. Fronde has not for the most 2 >art att(nn 2 >ted 
to conceal what makes in Catherine’s favour, yet it is quite 
inexcusable ti> accuse her of indelicacy because of her 2 )er- 
sistent assertion that the marriage between herself and 
Prince Arthur ha-1 never been consuinniated.. This was so 
important a point that if it could have been substantiated on 
the trial it would Iklvc at on'*e settled th<‘ case ; and as her 
own affirination would not have been allowed as evidence 
unless corrol)jratod by other ju-oofs, tlie Kmpenu' and 
Empress had sent special messengers all 'uer S[>ain to liml 
out the truth of the matter from those who had been in 
attendance on her at the time of her iirst marriage. Her 
own affirmation would have been met by a 2 »oint-blank denial 
by Henry, who actually had it inserted in the statute already 
quoted that such consummation had )>een sufficiently attested 
before the Archbishop of Canterbury. ^Vhereas it is quite* 
certain that no such allegation had been raised or dis 2 >uted 
at the time of the judgement at l.)unstable, when Cranmer 
took very good caj'e that Catherine should liave no o 2 )j)or- 
tunity of 2 )utting in an a])poarauce, and then i^roiioiinced 
her contumacious for not doing so. Jt was in fact owing 
to the assertion <jf the consuujmalion in the breve, witli 
the omission of the word fnrstfn^ which had been in the 
lu'ovious dispensation of Julius 11., that the (^ueeii liad 
refused to bo bound by its terms. As to the fact itself, what- 
ever doubts may have been entertained at the time have 
been entirely set at rest by the rovehiti'>ns made in the 
ISimancas records, though, if the cliara^t-u- of the leeti is 
considered, her assertion of the fact ought to have been 
Buffident to convince any ordinary inquirer. 

From the time of the birth of Elizabeth the imperial 
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ambassador never ceased to urgfo on Lis master tLe necessity 
of Lis landing an armed force to assist tLe people, who were 
only waiting for a leader to rise against tLe King. But it is 
scarcely probable that Charles ever seriously entertained the 
project, and Ms Spanish counsellors were notin favour of it. 
At last, on March 23 , loot, after more than six years’ delay, 
Clement issued the bull declaring the marriage between 
Henry and Catherine to be valid, and this with the concur- 
rence of all the cardinals, some of whom had before been 
wavering, or had tahtMi the opposite side. And at the same 
time tlic Act was passing the J louse of Lords which put an 
end to tlie p:ip;il jurisdiction in England. From this time 
forwiird, accordiiigly, Cliapuys lost no opportunity of urging 
the Emperor to make war in defence of the Queen’s rights. 
And he even \v(‘nt the length of tempting the King of Scot- 
land to interfere, suggt‘sting that it was cpiito on the tai:)is 
that he might marry the Princess Mary, iu which case the 
Emperor Avuuld b(* glad of the union of the crowns of Eng- 
land and Scotland. It must be sahl to Chiapuys’ credit that 
!i(‘ spoke out before the King and his council with the utmost 
courage, and even demand e<l to be hetird in Parliament 
against the proposed Act of Sacci*ssioii and its penalties, 
though, of course, he was not called upon to reveal to them 
the steps he had taken to encourage the disaffected peers 
and others who were me<litating an insurrection. The King 
was, indeed, in the most imminent danger, and, as Mr. 
Eronde has truly observed, it was chiefly the alarm at the 
eoiisolidation of the papal power over England that enabled 
him to hold his subjects together ajid prevent their rising 
iu rebellion ag.iinsi him. 

Mr. Fronde malo's use of two or tliree ambiguous expres- 
sions iu the letters of the <iueeii to Charles, and in those of 
CLapuys, which seem to him to imply that she was involved 
in a conspiracy to induce the Emperor to invade England. 
Sin' had hoped agiiiiist hope that the King would submit 
after the Pope s fiiiai simtence was made known ; but her 
app<.*al seems to be for help for herself and her daughter, 
both of them ihreatoiied wilh death if they refused to re- 
nounce their rightful titles ; and she was willing to resign 
herself to any reiiu'dy the Em[)cror should think right to 
apply, apparently ]iot in her own mind specifying the means, 
and evidently being more anxious for the soul of her worth- 
less husband, as well as for the welfare of her daughter, 
than for her own personal interests. If she thought further 
about the matter, it is probable she meant that the Emperor’s 
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iiiterfereuce in preventing the trade between Spain and 
Flanders and this country might be effectual — at least, this 
is the way in which we understand her words as related by 
Chapuys — ‘ lest she should contradict, in the least, what she 
‘ has said and written on former occasions.’ * 

At any rate Chapuys niiderstood the Queen so, for, a few 
days later than that, Catherine still protested that she would 
rather suffer a thousand deaths than be the occasion of such 
misery as would be caused by war. But, though the Queen 
and the princess were not directly concernetl in the move- 
ment, a formidable insurrection was very nearly being 
devised, and only wanted a leader to insure success. It is 
idle now to speculate what might have been the result if 
Charles had seen fit to interfere ; and, indeed, it is hardly 
possible to conceive that he ever ser.’onsly meditated an in- 
vasion of England ; but such an invasion was the subject of 
many hopes and fears at the time. Chapuys’ letters to the 
Emperor reveal a state of things which English readers till 
lately have formed little or no conception of. 

Surely no ambassador ever spoke out his mind more 
freely and courageously at a foreign court than Chapuys 
did when summoned to the meeting of Council on May lo, 
1534. It is true that we have only his own account of his 
conduct at the meeting ; but after making every possible 
allowance for exaggeration, it is scarcely possible to doubt 
the substantial accuracy of his statements. By the Act 
recently passed, death had been enacted as the penalty of 
refusing to take the oath to the succession, and the Council 
was assembled to determine what was to be done with the 
two women who refused to consent to their own degradation. 
Chapuys described to them the whole state of the case, as it 
appeared to his judgement, in the clearest terms. But the 
Duke of Norfolk urged that the ladies must submit to the 
law. The King, of co\irse, could not venture to enforce the 
threat(med penalty on the Queen, and, brutal as he had 
bi‘come, would not have wished to enforce it against his 
daughter, for whom even he had some lingering affection ; 
but Anno Boleyn was a she-devil, and >vas quite capable of 
suggesting the means of getting rid of them both to secure 
her own position, which was already becoming somewhat 
unsafe, and would depend upon the sex of the next child, 
with which she had lU'etended she was already pregnant. 
It may perhaps be doubtful whether Chapuys’ information 
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was strictly correct that the concuhine had bribed some one 
to pretend a revelation from God that she was not to con- 
ceive children while the Queen and the Princess were alive, and 
that she had sent the man with the message to the King, 
saying that lIio ladies were rebels and traitresses and deserved 
to die. It is in the fear of this insurrection on the part of 
the King that Mr. Froude finds the justification of the 
tyrannical and inhuman conduct of Henry towards his wife 
and daughter, and the infamous murders of Sir Thomas 
More and the saintly Bishop of Rochester. The justification 
is in the strictest sense of the word prejmsterous, for it was 
only tlu^ arbitrary will of the King that had made the denial 
of the Act, and the refusal to subscribe, high treason. But 
it was of the last ini])ortance to justify, if possible, the 
execution of Fisher, and though no such plea was made 
in the indictment, Mr. Fronde brings him in guilty on the 
score of his having abetted the hoped-for insurrection, and 
having been a party to tin' invitation of the Emperor to 
invade England. Accordingly wo are told (p. 340) that 
Cliapuys' letters leave no doubt (d‘ Fisher’s disloyalty, and of 
his desire to bring in an imperial army. We confess we 
wore at first somewhat staggcnMl by this confident assertion, 
for we had never seen in any of Chapu} s’ despatches a single 
expression that warranted any such inference, and Mr. 
Fronde’s remark would lead aii unwary reader to suppose 
that, as the coinmuiiicaiions hedweeu the Bishop and the 
ambassador were frofpiont, there woidd be allusions to this 
subject in tbeir conversations, as reported to the Emperor. 
We therefore scaiclied the documents again, and are able 
to say that there is not a single letter which bears out the 
accusation. But we Lave found one sentence in a letter 
from tlie ambassador to the Emperor, which probably may 
have misled Mr. Froude, It is of date September 27, 1533, 
throe weeks after the birth of Elizabeth, and runs as follows, 
as translated by Don Pascual de Gayangos : — 

‘ For, as that excellent and lioly man llie Jhaliojj of Kochester told 
me some time ago, iIjo l*o])e’s weapons l^ecoino very malleable when 
directed against the obdurate and pertinacious. And therefore it is 
incumbent upon your Majesty to interfere in this affair, and undertake 
a work which must be as pleasing in the eyes of God as war upon the 
Turk.’ 

The latter paragraph expresses the same opinion which 
Chapuys is never tired of reiterating in his letters to 
Charles, and we can only conjecture that Mr. Froude took it 
to represent the Bishop of Rochester’s view, and upon it 
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lias constructed liis defence of tlie condemnation and execu- 
tion of the newly created cardinal. He lias not found the 
same amount of evidence against Sir Thomas More. So he 
is content with the allegation that birds of a feather flock 
together — in other words, that he had been ‘Fisher’s 
‘ intimate friend and companion, and he could hardly have 
‘ been ignorant of a conspiracy wuth which Fisher had been 
‘ so closely concerned, while malice might be inferred with- 
‘ out injustice from an acquaintance with dangerous jinrposes 
‘ which he had not revealed. He paid the jienalty of the 
‘ society to which he had attached himself. He even more 
‘ than the Bishop of Rochester 'was the chief of the party 
‘opposed to the Reformation’ (p. 313). It is thus, we 
suppose, in Mr. Fronde’s eyes the head and front of his 
offending that he was opposed to tlie Reformation, and as 
we are to form our judgements of actions from their ultimate 
results, the execution of Sir Thomas More ‘ was not wanton, 

‘ and it was not an act of tyranny. It was an inevitable and 
‘ painful incident of an infinitely blessed Revolution.’ 

All these horrors are attributed by Mr. Froude to the 
obstinacy of Catherhie, who surely would have been branded 
with eternal infamy if she had consented to allow that her 
own marriage was invalid for the sake of allowing her 
husband to cohabit with a woman of iinx>iiro life to whom he 
had taken a fanc}^, without any do'‘laration from the same 
source that had authorised her marriage that that authorisa- 
tion was not valid. The King’s wickedness is hidden under 
the plea of conscience and the desire for issue male to save 
the country from the possible chance of a civil Avar which 
would never have arisen. 

That the lives of the Queen and th(,‘ Princess Mary Avere in 
danger was commonly thought and Avas certainly believed by 
themselves, and Mr. Froude a 2 ) 2 )aroiitly holds that this is 
true, being Avilling to attribute any amount of villany to 
Anne Boleyi: if only tlie King can be exculpated. Hoav he 
would haA'e defended Henry if M. Frieilmann’s charge 
against him for having poisoned the Queen could be sub- 
stantiated, we do not know. We obseiwe that he has 
never in any instance referred to this author’s interesting 
and important work on Anne Boleyn, though Ave may 
suppose him to be included in the number of ‘ orthodox 
‘ historians’ whose judgements Mr. Froude has set himself 
the task of overthrowing. M. Friedmann seems to us to 
have made out a very good case for the accusation 
against Henry and Anne, but wc must be content to oc- 
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qaiesce in the judgement that the case is not absolutely 
proved. Tliat Henry in his passionate resentment against 
Anne should have told the Duke of Richmond that she had 
attempted to get him and his sister poisoned does not prove 
much, either as regards her guilt or his own innocence of 
the death of Catherine. The account given by the Mar* 
chioiiess of Exeter to the imperial ambassador about the 
words uttered by Henry two months before her death, and 
the evident joy with which he received the tidings of her 
death, are inf)ro to the point. Ihit as Mr. Froude does not 
believe the story, he is saved from the necessity of defending 
the King on this score. N<wertheless, he has done his best 
to represent the tjneen and her dauglder as being implicated, 
as well as Fisher and More, in the conspiracy to dethrone 
the King by the invitation c*f foreign forces under the lead 
of tlie Emperor. Anyone w(»nld think froni the constant 
allusion to this point that Catherine’s letters to the Emperor 
were full of impassioned exhortations to her nephew to land 
a force in England and proclaim war against her husband. 
Wo contidontly aver that there is not a single letter in which 
any such request can be found. On tlicw contrary, as late as 
November 22, lo;!:}, i.o, more than two months after the 
birth of Elizalj(‘th, slit' jn’otesis in one of her letters that she 
would rather <li(' than be the caiue of war, and it is scarcely 
likely that after that time she had changed her mind. 
Chapuys was, of course, during all tlie time endeavouring 
to goad the Emperor on to the enterinise, and was reiterat- 
ing his complaints of the ill usage of the Queen and her 
daughter, and jierhap.s ('xaggorating the danger in which 
their lives were placed by the inachiiialioiis of the concubine, 
as he persisted in calling Anne ; but though several letters 
of Catherine’s to the Pope and to tlie Emperor have survived 
and are caleiidan'd in the volumes of State Papers of the 
reign, there is not a word that can fairly be construed in 
this sense. All that she asks is that the Emperor will apply 
‘ some remedy,’ the \^ery same words she had all along used 
ill urging him to inlliieiico the late Pope to come to a final 
decision of the? matter. Thus, on April 8, 152>5, her entreaty 
is that his Majesty will think of some remcdi/ l^^r forlorn 
condition, and, on August 8 of the same } oar, she entreats 
the Queen of Hungary to inform her brother, the Emperor, 
of the dreadful state in which she is, and to use her best 
efforts with the King of France, and his wife, the Emperor*s 
sister, to be a good friend of the King of England in getting 
him to abandon the sin in which he is living. 
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Ill spite of all the niisrcprosentatioiis contained in this 
volume, we are much inistalcen if the story, even as told by 
Mr. Fronde, does not enlist all the reader’s prejudice in 
favour of the Queen, and ap^aiiist her brutal husband, who 
did not attempt to conceal his joy at her death, and had 
two months before sworn that he would no longer endure 
the opposition of the Queen and Princess, and that the next 
Parliament must rid him of them.* 

Vengeance was not long in overtaking Anne Boleyn. On 
the very day of the funeral of the Queen, she miscarried of 
a male child, and her doom was sealed. A few days before, 
the ^Marchioness of Exeder had reported to (.Miapuys words 
said to have been uttered by the King, ^that he had been 
‘drawn into the marriage by witchcraft; God had shewn 
‘ liis displeasure b}" denying him male children by her, and 
‘ therefore he might take another wife.’ Whether M. 
Friedmann’s account of the mode in which Cromwell con- 
trived to get up the false charge against Anne, wdiich even- 
tually led to h(*r execution, is true or not, w’C cannot decide. 
To disprove it is of the greatest importance to Mr. Froude, 
if his argument for *1110 conscientiousness of the King is to 
be maintained. It must be allow^cd that M. Fri(‘dmaiin, like 
his predecessor, M. Bergenroth, is apt to jump at ccmclnsions 
on very insufficient evidence, and, porhn]>s, Ihis is the case 
as regards his decision on the death of ( atherine of Aragon 
and the exccntioii of Anne Indeyii. We observe that Mr. 
Froude has instituted no defence for th(» King for liis incon- 
sistency in forcing Cranincr to declare the marriage nnll and 
void, and then executing Anne for a crime of wdiich, unless 
she wore the King’s wdfo, she could not liave been gnilly. As 
Dr. Lingard lias observed — If his object had been to place 
Jane Seymour in lier jJace, the divorce of Anne without 
her execution, or the exeention without the divorce, would 
hav(j been sufficient for his purpose. But he seems to 
have pursued her with insatiable liatrod. Not content with 
taking her life, he made her feel in every w^ay a. wife and a 
mother could feel, lie stamped on her character the 
infamy of adultery and incest ; he deprived her of the name 
and the right of wife and queen, and bastardised the 
daughter wdjoin he acknowledged as his child. The speeches 
and the reticence of Anne, and the five gentlemen who w^ere 
executed on her account, are equally unintelligible on the 
score of their guilt or of their innocence. Mr. Froude, after 


* Chapiijs to Charles, Nov. loii5. 
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quoting a letter from Sir Francis Weston, in which he 
speaks, in the most general terms, of the offences done unto 
his father, mother, and wife, especially the latter, concludes 
that this amounts to a confession of his adultery with Anne 
Boleyn, and here he rides the high horse, and avows that 
‘ if any one can believe, after reading it, that the writer 
‘ was about to die for a crime of which he was innocent, I 
^ shall not attempt to reason with such a person^ (p. 424). 
Neither shall we attempt to argue the msitter with Mr. 
Fronde; but shall content ourselves with tlie avowal that to 
us tlie letter s(»eins to prove nothing at all ; and, again, we 
agree with Dr. Lingard, that the best solution of the diffi- 
culty is to suppose that no person was allowed to speak at 
his execution, without a solemn i^romiso to say nothing in 
disparagement of tlie judgement under which he suffered. 
If Anne Boloyii had been jiromisod that her life would be 
taken hy the swoj-d instead of the more horrible death by 
burning at the stake, it is pcThaps iiitidligible that she should 
have spoken of the King as her soveriugn and master, ^ the 
‘ most godly, noble and g«mtle prince there is.’ 

It was absolutel}’ micessary for tlu‘ vindication of Henry’s 
character for Mr. Fronde to 4‘xtond his narrative of the 
divorci? of C^atherinc to the i‘xecutioii of her rival, and to 
show that Anne had deserved the fate which she incurred ; 
and it w'ould bo of manifest value for his defence of the 
King if he could succeed in showing that ho had felt any 
sorrow for the loss of the woman whose charms bad exer- 
cised for so long a time such a fascination over him. And 
so he professes entindy io disbelicvii the story so gniphically 
told by (ffiapuys of May 17, two days before the execution, 
of the King’s ‘ going about banqueting with ladh's, some- 
‘ times remaining after midnight, and returning by the 
‘ river,’ and of his ‘ having lately sujipcd with several ladies 
‘ in the house of the liislnqi of Carlisle, and skewed an 
‘ extravagant joy,’ as the Bishop had told him the next 
morning. Mr. Fruude considers that ho has triumphantly 
destroyed the credit to be attached to this information by 
checking it against another letter from a writer who had 
been unable to obtain admittance to the King’s presence for 
a whole fortnight before the date of the letter, which is 
May 19, the day of the execution of Anne. ‘ His Grace,’ ho 
says, ‘ came not abroad this fortnight, except it was in the 
‘ garden or in his boat, when it may become no man to inter- 
‘ rapt him.’ Upon turning to the letter itself we find that 
Mr. Fronde has left out the important words which show 
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that there is no sort of inconsistency between the two 
accounts. Mr. Gairdner’s Calendar gives it as follows : 

* His Grace came not abroad, except ifc were in the garden 
' and ill his boat at night (at which times ifc may become no 
‘ man to prevent him), this 14 days.’ Mr. Fronde admits 
the awkward fact that before the fortnight had expired the 
King had resolved to do what the Oonncil recommended — 
marry Jane Seymour, and this he did promptly, to close 
further solicitation from foreign princes. But he forgets to 
tell us that Oranmer had been instructed to draw up a 
dispensation for the marriage of the King and Jane, and that 
the dispensation was signed on the very djiy of the execution. 
Nor does he mention that the King on ]\lay 25 denied that 
he had fixed on a wife, telling the French ambassador that 
he was still at liberty. Kor, again, does he tell us of the 
talk of foreign courts of the attentions i>aid to Jane Seymour 
before any charge was brought against Anne Boleyn, nor of 
the opinion tliat had been formed of the new Queen, as re- 
ported by Dr. Ortiz, that at the time of her marriage she had 
been for some time pregnant. In the letter written to 
Granvclle on the safiie day on which ho sent to the Emperor 
his account of Anne's death, Chupuys says that there are 
still two English gentlemen detained on her a<*'.uuut. One 
of these was Sir Thomas Wyatt, about whom his father, Sir 
Henry, wrote a week earlier to Cromwell, asking when it 
would please the King to release liiin, and show to the world 

* that this punishment that he hath for this matter is more 

* for the displeasure that he hath done to God otherwise.’ 
This alludes to the connoxion which AVyatt liad had with Anne 
Boleyn, and which he had acknowledged to tlic King before 
the marriage took place, iii order, if j^ossibhs to prevent it, 
though the King’s infatuation w’as such that ho took no 
further notice than to send Wyatt away. Mr. Froude has 
not alluded to this story, which, of course, would scarcely 
add to the weight of infamy wdiich on the supposition of 
Anne’s guilt attaches to her name. Probably, however, 
most readers wdll acquiesce in the opinion of the Queen of 
Hungary, as expi'cssed to her brother Ferdinand, King of 
the Homans, May 25, 15-16, that ‘ as none but the organist 
‘ confessed, nor herself cither, p^eople think he invented this 
‘ device to get rid of her. Anyhow, not much wrong can bo 
‘ done to her even in being suspected as mfehautey for that 
‘ has long been her character.* Her opinion of Henry is 
added in the words, ‘ When he is tired of liis new wife, he 
‘ will find some occasion to quit himself of her too,* 
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Had we been writing tlie history of the divorce of Cathe- 
rine of Aragon, we should have ended our narrative with the 
execution of Anne Boleyu. Poetical justice would have 
been satisfied, and the wrongs of the Spanish princess would 
have been snfficiently avenged in the tragical death of the 
vile upstart who had supplar.ted her. But Mr. Proude was 
writing a drama, the purpost of which was to show how 
results sanctify the means AvJiich arc used to compass them ; 
and so he once more lifts the curtain, and tells us of the failure 
of the rebellions in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire which occurred 
in the autumn and winter of the year in which Henry had mar- 
ried his third wife. Unfortunately for the insurgents, there 
was no leader who could organise the rebellion, and, though 
the whole country Avas read}’^ to rise against the tyrant, there 
were no means of communication between the north and the 
south. The proper time to rise was now past, and the want 
of a concerted plan was fatal to the partial attempts that 
were made to avert tlie fall of the monasteries in the north. 
The failure of the Pilgrimage of Grace is dwelt upon by the 
author with exulting complacency as completing the success 
of the Reformation in a battle, as ho describes it, ‘ fought 
^ out gallantly between two principles — a crisis in the eternal 
‘ struggle between the old and the new ’ (p. 463) ; and he 
appears to take the utmost delight in telling the storj’’ of 
the three hundred ])ersons avIio were hanged for taking up 
arms in defence of their religion, and speaks of the spectacle 
of priests and friars hanging from the gallows in their sacer- 
dotal habits, not as evidence of the cruelty of the sentence 
under which they suffered, but as a ‘didactic spectacle of 
‘ some scores of reverend persons swinging for the crows 
‘ to eat in the sacred dress of their order,’ a severe lesson 
required to teach a superstitious world that the clerical 
immunities existed no longer, and that priests who broke 
the law would suffer like common mortals. And so the 
drama appropriately closes with the remark that the victory 
won by Protestantism over Catholicism in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was a victory of right over wrong, and that we have no 
need to blush for the actions of the men who achieved it, 
and ‘ won for mankind the spiritual liberty which is now 
‘ the law of the world.’ 
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Art. IX. — 1. Mahdiwni and the Egyptian SncUin. By Major 

F. E. Wingate, F.S.O., E.A., A.A.G. Egyptian Army. 

London : 181)1. 

2. The Rum of the Soudan. Henry Russell and 

William Gattie. London: 1892. 

XT ISTORT shows few stranger freaks of circuinstaucc than 
those which connect Great Britain with the cruel 
fortunes of the Sudan. The very name of a territory, de- 
scribed by General Gordon as ^ larger than Germany, France, 
‘ and Spain together,’ and referred to, with curious want oi 
scale, in a Foreign Office telegram as a ‘ province ’ of Egypt, 
was almost unknown in this country till 1883. Neverthe- 
less, a few years later, the question of ihe measure of the 
responsibility of a British Government for life and order in 
these dim regions came to be holly discussed, and to this 
day political capital is sought on tli(5 banks of the Upper 
Nile, or in the deserts which border tlu» Red Sea. The slave 
trade and its eager oppommts, oppression and consequent 
rebellion, real religious fanaticism and imposture inspired 
by ambition, intricate tribal politics and gross military 
blunders, ignorance of every description — all have been con- 
tributing causes to the consummation of a tragedy as ti‘rribly 
complete as any which history records. 

The Roman sway in Egypt extended little further south 
than the Second Cataract. Ts"o attempt to subjugate the vast 
tract now known as the Sudan was made till 1820, when 
Meheinet Ali, in an evil hour for Egypt and for the Arab 
race, conceived the idea of employing the eiiergii'S of his 
mercenaries in southern conquests. His forces reached 
Khartoum, and, dividing, pushed forward along the Blue 
and White Niles. Sennar, which a hundred years before was 
a great city renowned for its learning, fell to Ismail Pasha, 
who, on his return journey in 1822, was treacherously 
burned alive at Shendi. Mehemet Ali, however, maintained 
his grip on the new territory, and in 1838 visited the Sudan. 
In 1841 a rebellion broke out, which was suppressed, with 
the result of a great extension of Egyptian rule. During 
the mild reign of Said Pasha some attempt was made to 
establish an orderly and beneficent government; but the 
amelioration of the condition of the Sudanese proved short- 
lived, and further disturbances occurred, culminating in 
1865 in a revolt of the negro troops of the Khedive in the 
proyince of Taka. Meanwhile the travels of Speke and 
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Grant added largely to tLe geography of the Sudan, and Sir 
Samuel Baker tracked the White Nile to the Albert Nyanza. 
The pressure of the Powers, and especially of England, 
being heavily brought to bear against the slave trade, 
Ismail Pashfi determined to absorb the Equatorial Provinces. 
About the year 1870, therefore, a further great extension of 
Egyptian rule in the Sudan took place. Sir Samuel Baker, 
in the name of Egypt, annexcHl Gondokoro and established 
jiosts nearly as far south as the equator, while separate 
expeditions penetnited into the regions of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, and occupied Sonhit, claimed as the northern pro- 
vince of Abyssinia. In 1871* CJ(donel (Gordon followed Sir 
Samuel Baker, paid in 1877 became governor-general of the 
Sudan, returning to CUiro in August 1879, to be succeeded 
by Baouf Pasha, whom he had at least twice dismissed for 
misrule and oj)prossion. The smouldering discontent of the 
tribes quickly assunuMl an active' form, and a leader able to 
take full advantage of f lu* situation was not wanting. 

When, in 1882, after the halting and ineffectual measures 
described in this Journal,'* military intervention in Egypt 
was decided ui>on, no thought of the fate of the Sudan 
seems to havii suggesti'd itsc'lf. Arabi and the revolted 
army were to Ix) crushed. The policy tardily adopted went 
110 further; the hapless Egyptian garrisons scattered in 
detachments along the (‘ndless valley of the Nile, and over 
the vast deserts of the Sudan, wen^ forgotten. 

Thus the following strange situation arose. The entire 
home army of a weak and disorganised Power, holding with 
feeble grasp a huge territory in which revolt had already 
broken out, was suddcmly destroyed. Th(^ ruler whose 
position the rebellion of that army had jeopardised was 
firmly re-established by British bayonets; but no force 
remained behind him save tliat wielded by a British general. 
The situation in Egypt proper was restored ; but what was 
to become of the thousands of troojis, their wives and 
families, and the host of civil employes scattered over the 
Sudan? Every vestige of real power in Egypt having passed 
into the hands of Great Britain at Tel-el-Kebir, their fate 
virtually hung upon the action of British ministers, who at 
this time were probably unaware of their very existence. 
Given such conditions, the chances of a successful solution 
of a difficult problem whose data were never fully under- 
stood, could not bo great. Even so, failure almost absolutely 

* Edinburgh Keview, vol. 150, April 1888, 
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complete, entailing slaughter and suffering almost unex- 
ampled, would hardly have been anticipated. Military opera- 
tions, carried on regardless of cost, might at least have been 
so planned as to retrieve previous errors. It was not so. 
From first to last the mirage of the Sudan deserts seems to 
have deluded the British Government, its agents in Egypt, 
and its advisers at home. 

The story of the Sudan from 1882 to tlie present time may 
be told from two different points of view. The mass of in- 
formation of varying value which has come to hand, the 
statements of the many refugees, and the contents of cap- 
tured documents, may be woven into a narrative. This is 
the method which Major 'Wingate has adoj^ted. Again, tlie 
interaction of the British and Egyptian Governmenis and 
their varying influence upon the fortunes of the Sudan can 
be studied in blue books, and, neglecting the history of the 
revolt in the remote provinces, tlie interest may be made to 
centre on the tragedy of Khartoum and the known course of 
events near the shores of the Ited Sea. This, with a running 
commentary — in which blame is freely, if not always judi- 
ciously, distributeef — is the general plan followed by Mr. 
Russell and Mr. Galtie. No two books, dealing witli the 
same subject, could well be more different in aims, manner, 
treatment, and in conclusions; but each has a distinct 
value in throwing light on dark I3ags.*s of the history of a 
dark land. 

The keynote of Major Wingate’s work is exj^rossed in its 
first title. ‘ Mahdiism ’ snjijilied the power which, for a 
time at least, welded togetlier the scattered peoples of the 
Sudan ; which made peaceable tribesmen fight witli reckless 
gallantry; which, like a storm wave, swept over a vast tract 
of country, submerging the ill-fated garrisons which Egypt 
was unable, and Great Britain unwilling, to succour. The 
strength of the book lies in the vivid picture conveyed of a 
great semi-religious movement ; its weakness is to be found in 
a certain evident want of grasp, and in the admittedly official 
character with which it is invested. 

The so-called garrisons of the Sudan are well described as 
‘ BO many fathers of large families, more or less properly acquired 
and domesticated in a foreign land. Had they had no weapons tliey 
might have made good colonists, and could at least have introduced 
a cumbrous agriculture. But the prestige which had first attached to 
their suj^erior weapons and compar.itive education inclined them to 
tyranny. Their function was that of honest countrymen sharing in the 
villany of the brigands from the Levant and Asia Minor, who wrung 
money, women, and drink from a miserable population,’ 
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The picture is not in the least overdrawn. Writing from 
Khartoum in 1883, Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart stated : ^Pro- 
‘ bably for every pound that n'aclies the treasury, these men 
^ (Baslii Bazouks) rob an equal amount from the people.* 
Sennar, once a llonrisliing town, ho describes as ‘a miser- 
‘ able, poverty-stricken place,* whose octroi fanner ingenu- 
ously explained that ‘ he robbed iho poor, but did not 
‘ meddle with the wealthy.’ Tn tin* year 1881 no less than 
1,442 w'ater-Avheels were abandoned on account of the tax- 
ation, The Sudan was, in fact, being steadily ruined by 
Egyptian misruh' in every form, and Egyptian power was 
represented by an inert mass of uiidrilled and undisciplined 
men 'with rifles. 

Excluding the mixed population of the towns and villages, 
the negroid tribes in the mountainous regions of Darfur, 
and the cattlo-owjiing negroids of the Equatorial Provinces, 
the distinctively Arab races may bo divided into two great 
grouj).s — camel-breeding Arabs, extending down to the 13th 
parallel of latitude, and Baggara, or eattle-owniiig Arabs, 
who dwell below this parallel, along yie White Nile and 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and in the angle between the two 
Niles.* fl'lio former are the carriers of the Sudan, largely 
dependent, thorefon*, on trad(', and generally unwarlike. 
The hitter form tlu^ slave-dealing class, and, ^ well fed on 
‘ meat, accustomed to d(‘fend thei]* flocks, they are inured to 
* war, and in C‘hroiiic readiness to plunder.’ For them the 
suppi’essioii of the slave trade, wdiich Colonel Gordon sternly 
enforced wherever his strong arm reached, implied inter- 
ference with habits long clierished. Even their taxes could 
be paid in slaves, for, under the rule of pashas sent from 
Cairo, there were ample opportunities for evading what may 
have been the wishes of the Khedive, and, as Gessi Pasha 
shows,t Egyptian oflicials profitably participated in the 
iniquitous traffic. But with an English Governor-General 
in power, slave-dealing suddenly became impossible without 
certain risk, as Zubair found to his cost. Gordon gone, 
nothing remained but inudirs and inspectors supported by 
a rabble of disorganised ti’oops. 

‘ These men, with tarboushes and uniforms, were now left to them- 
selves. Surely with all thr-ir insolence they were a farce. True they 
had rifles and cannon, but the experiment of resisting their authority was 
worth trying.’ 


* The ethnographical distribution is well shown in Major Wingate’s 
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Thus, throughout the Egyptian Sudan, the fire of revolt 
lay smouldering. Misrule and hideous oppression were 
working out their inevitable result. Only a leader was 
needed capable of uniting the people against the enfeebled 
tyrant ; and such a leader, among a Mahoinuiedaii popula- 
tion, must claim supernatural sanction, and must show 
himself successful in war. The necessary qualifications 
'were found in Mohammed Aliined, tbe son of a carpenter of 
Doiigola. 

In an interesting first chapter. Major Wingate explains 
how the tenets of the Mussulman religion lend themselves 
to the ajipeariuicc of a Mahdi at any national crisis. By 
the Sunnis, as by the Jews, the advent of a Messiah is ex- 
23ected. Among the Shia, the legend of a Mahdi, who dis- 
apiieared and may return at any time, is cherished. ‘ It 
‘ is one of the most singular things in religious history that 
‘ Egyjit has had at the same moment within, or in close 
‘ proximity to, its boundaries, two thriving Mahdis — t»nc of 
‘ each kind.’ For tlie Icadm* of the agricultural and pro- 
sperous sect of the Senussiyeh, whose lodges are spread over 
the oases lying to' the west of Egypt, extending to the 
ancient and little known jiort of Tobruk, on the southern 
shores of the Moditerraueau, has been ]>roclfiiiiied as the 
Sunni Messiah, and duly attested by elfective mirades, El 
Soiiussi, described as ‘ an able man,’ with ‘ brave and war- 
‘ like agents,’ took no jiart in revolt against an oppression 
which affected few of his folIo\vers, but miiy yet jilay an 
important role in the future history of the JSudan. 

‘ Mahdiism ’ deals, therefore, only with the religious and 
military moveuKiiit inspired Mohammed Ahmed. 

Born in 1848, the Mahdi, whom fate brought into con- 
flict with the 230wer of Great Britain, was thirty-throe years 
old when, in 1881, the governiiieiit and the finances of Egypt 
were threatened by the growing power of Aiuhi. But ‘ at 
‘ twenty- two he was already a sheikh with a great reputa- 
‘ tion for sanctity ; and his j)reaching was renowned far and 
‘ wide. Men wept and beat their breasts at his moving 
‘ words.’ The fikis, religious teachers of the Sudan, whose 
numbers bad much increased of late years, came and went ; 
Abba Island, where Mohainiiicd Ahmed had taken up his 
abode, became the (centre of the ])ropaganda by which the 
seeds of insurrection were sown broadcast over the land. 
The day came at last when, to a chosen band, the preacher 
announced in secrecy, ^ 1 am the Mahdi.’ 

Abu Saoud, a notorious scoundrel, who may probably have 
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prearranged matters, wns sent by Riiouf Paslia with 200 
troops to arrest the rising leader. The troops were sur- 
prised and killed, and thus, in August 1881, the signal for 
revolt was given and the Mahdi stood forth as its champion. 
To what e-.tent the i)repiirations for the movement had 
progressed will never be exactly known ; but it api>ears 
certain that Molianirned Ahmed acted under a plan de- 
liberately framed. In a huge country Avith few and difficult 
communications, peopled by tribes whoso interests were by 
no means homogeneous and Avhose modes of life differed 
widely, such a inovemeiit could not be simultaneous. One 
int(?rest was cf)minon, however, to the wretched population. 
Oppression in its Avorst forms reigned everywhere, and the 
Mahdi, in appealing to the tribesmen to cast off for ever the 
inti lerable yoke of Egypl-, could be understood by all. As 
Mr. Russell states, llesati 3h‘y, ex-secretary to Colonel Cordon, 
pointed out from the first ‘ that the real reason of the 
‘ robellir)ri av.xs misgov(‘rnment and oppression, and that all 
‘ the Mahdi did Ava.s to apply a match to the fully prepared 
* tinder.’ In ‘ inisgovernment and oj^pressiou ’ lay the 
opportunity and the strength of Malnliism. 

Even so, in such a country, the movemont Avas at first easy 
Id arrest if there had been a\Milable power. A succession 
of reverses at the outs«‘t Avould have speedily discredited the 
divine mission of Mohammed Ahmed, to the sustained belief 
in AAdiich military prestige Avas essential. The government 
of the Sudan Avas, however, feeble as well as corrupt; the 
troops AA^ere for the most part sunk in military decrepitude?. 
To croAvn all, the Egyptian militsiry system Avas shattered 
to pieces ill Si^ptemher 1882, and the government, together 
Avitli the control of finance, virtually" passed into the power 
of another nation Avhich kneAv not, and cared not for, the 
Sudan. Thus, as shown in Major Wingate's excellent series 
of maps, the green Avavo of Arab revolt swept over the land, 
encircling the cloouKvl gamsons abandoned to their fate. 

In selecting the Baggara tribes as his first instruments of 
A^engeance, and allying himself wdth their emirs by many 
marriages, the Mali ill showed much military astuteness. 
Still smarting from the bloAvs of Gordon and of Gessi, the 
cattle-OAvning and slave-dealing Arabs, Avith their strong 
sense of injury and their Avarlike proclivities, Avere exactly 
suited to the requirements of the cause. To the Baggara 
country, therefore, the Mahdi directed his hegira after 
arranging for the siege of Sennar. Raouf Pasha was re- 
called to Cairo in March 1882, but previous to the arrival of 
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Abd-el-Kacler, liis successor, Geigler Pasha, the acting 
governor, infiictccl several tlefoais upon the Arabs and 
temporarily raised the siege of Seniiar. On June 7 a force 
of 6,000 men, under Yusef Pasha, which had advanced 
from Fashoda against the Mahdi, was surprised and nearly 
annihilated. This was a considerable victory, providing the 
Arabs with arms and ammunition, and supjdj'iug in some 
measure the military prestige necessary to the cause. In 
Kordofan, Tayara and Birket quickly fell, and a few days 
before tlie rout of the Egyptian army at Tel-el-Kebir, the 
Mahdi with a largo force arrived before El Obeid. In 
Darfur, Slat in Bey held his own and inllicted several defeats 
upon the Arabs, temporarily chocking the progress of the 
revolt in his province. In the Balir-el-Ghazal, wdth its 
eight small garrisons scatlored o\it a country ^ about five 
‘ times as big as Fngland,' Lupion, among his imnintaius and 
forests, defied the Mahdi's emissaries, winning several suc- 
cesses. Emin, in ilio Equat(«rial rroviiicos, was at present in 
no danger. AVitli this exception, almost the whole of the 
Egyptian Sudan soulh of Khartoum was in open rebellion 
by the close of the year * So far,’ w'rit(‘s ^lajor Win- 

gate, ^ the record is one of wavering and hesitation on the 
‘ one side, and patient pr(q>arati<*ii for the inevitable on the 
^ other. Maliommed Ahmed had but to wait for the fruit to 
‘ rii3en and drop into his mouth.’ 

Yet under the circuin stances it is dilHciilt to see what 
could have been done at this stage. In a country so vast, 
with communications so obstructed, eflective action from a 
central point was dilHcuIt in the <‘x1reme. A governor- 
general with the genius of Gordon, seconded by such a 
lieutenant as Gessi, might doubtk-ss at this 2 ^eriod have 
crushed out Mahdiism as re 2 >resrrited by IMohammed Ahmed. 
Had the doomed garrisons been coiiq^osed of troops fit to 
take the field, instead of those iinicli married 2 >f'i’sous in 
uniform, such men as Lupton and Slatiii might have con- 
tinued to sway their provinces. All the conditions for sup- 
I)ressing at its outset a wid(‘-sprcad revolt, which drew its 
strength from fhe misery and o])pression <>f the 2 >oople, w’ere 
wanting. What could Abd-el-Kader do '? How far could 
Egypt, then lying in the hollow of the hand of England, 
support him? 

Such chances as remained of saving the situation in the 
Sudan, or of withdrawing the garrisons, depended on de- 
cisions to be taken at Cairo — decisions for which British 
ministers could not cast off responsibility by mere disavowal. 
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To trace the fluctuating and involved interaction between 
the Jiritisli Government and its military advisers, the British 
representative and military authorities at Cairo, and the 
Egyptian Government and its officials in the Sudan, forms 
no part of the task wliicli Major Wingate has undertaken. 
It would have been better, therefore, liad he abstained from 
all allusion to this aspect of the matter, by which the i)Ossi- 
bility of creating an errom^ons impression would have been 
easily avoided. The Egj^plian blue books are singularly in- 
complete, and the information vouclisafed everj'where suggests 
information withheM. The selection of extracts supplied 
by Mr. Itussoll enibo(l\' tlui most important of the published 
communications during iSSd; but do not by any means 
boar out all his comments. Wliile he severely condemns the 
British Government for overruling the oj^iiiions of its repre- 
sentatives, his f]uotc‘d despatclios clearly show the perplexing 
and frequently e<mflic*tiug nature of those opinions. It is im- 
possible lo appor lion tin* blame for llie disasters in the Sudan 
without knowledge which is m*ver likely to be available. The 
exist ing evidence, how ever, suffices to establish certain deduc- 
tions. Her Mnjost y's Government, l‘iN)ni*the first, naturally 
desired to avtu«l all interfor(‘nce in, and responsibility for, 
Sudan affiiivs. To carry out this poli(‘y consistently proved 
utterly impossiblt*, and, as might easily have been foreseen, 
the inexorable force of events drove them to direct interven- 
tion. TheEgyptianG('veri]inentalsonatnrally desired to retain 
its hold ujioii the Sudan, but were utterly ignorant of the 
extent r»f the mi*aiis necessary t\u’ the purjiose, even if they 
had possessed tliose moans. Througlniut the whole miserable 
liistory of the circumstances which led to the tragedy of 
Jvhartonm. not one of fho advisors of the Goveriiiiient, in 
Egypt or at home, civil or military, seems ever to have 
attained a i(*al grasp of the situation, or upheld a consistent 
l>olicy. Mirage seems to have deluded all alike. The fatal 
expeditions of Hicks and Baker Pashas, the circumstances 
attending General Gordon's heroic mission, the two British 
expeditions to Suakin,the impossible plan of campaign evolved 
in London in the early part of 188d, the later gross impolicy 
on the Eed Sea littoral — all are explicable only by mirage. 

^Tho 18s2,’ slates Major Wingate, * rlosjJ on both El Obeid 
and Bara in llic greatest distress from want of food, and hemmed in by 
countless numbers of the enemy. . . . Abd-el-Kader Pasha urgently tele- 
graphed to Cairo for 10,000 additional troops, without which he declared 
it impossible to crush the revolt. He moreover said that, if these troops 
did not come at once, four times tlie number would be required to 
re-establisli the Government authority in the Sudan.* 
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Where wore these troo[>s to be found? On whose re- 
sponsibility were they to be sent? AVho would command 
them ? Meanwhile, Abd-el-Kader seems to have done bis 
best with the force at disposal, j^aining two successes, and 
again raising the siege of Sennar. On February 20, when 
preparing to inarch against Karkoj, he was ‘superseded in 
‘ his military capacity by Suliinan Niazi Pasha,’ and, on 
March 26, Ala-ed-Din Pasha, a Turkish cavalr}" officer, was 
proclaimed governor-general of the revolted Sudan. 

The troops, utterly routed and coived at Tel-el-Kel, were 
‘ gathered up ’ and ‘ collected together in chains ’ for 
slaughter. 

‘ Tiic recruits wopt in tlair chains. But by Decemher 1SH2, 
5,000 were jjonrcl into the sool)iin;z eau]»liori of revolt; and bv 
I^Iarch 4, t'he ill-fated (iein-ial Ilifka found liiin^elf witli nine 

other European odieer'^ at Khartinini. at the hea<l (jf 1(1, (fOO weeping 
soldiers, with the usual proportii'ii of offieer'S, many <'f them ignorant 
and incapable men. Then, ll at no end arrassmeut might be wanting, 
jealousies wove stirred up am mg tIjo \ario\is high oifn'ials.' 

After raising in few* words quostions of tln‘ greatest im- 
portance, Major Wingate ])rocoeds to tell tin? ghastly stc)ry 
of the fate of Tli<‘ks\s expedition in the words of a certain 
Moliainined Nur-el-l’arndi, wljo descrf»*d ib..- Alahdl's cause 
before the affair a1 Tuski in 1S80, ai.d was of considerable 
‘ use in the intelligence d<‘pavtinenl.’ 

Mr. Puss(dl’s extracts, liow(*ver, llirow soin<‘ light on the 
causes of this tr.igcdy, (iven tliough much nuiiains to be 
explained. 

‘ 'I’jje l»road facts of tlm eirnalicui,’ lie .‘•fans, * dcnnm'-trale that, 
notwiflistanding ajiparent coin urn nc(‘ in certain in-'lnncos, tin* objccis 
of each of the ]>artiP'«\ in.^tead <»f b^ing iflenlical, were diarn.*tric:il!y 
oppo-ed. The Egyj/tian rb»vf riiimiit wi^le-d to n-tain tlie Soudan, 
while lier ]\Iai('^ty's (Invernnn lit, ith ♦pialili<’atioiis, wislied it to be 
abandoned.' 

Up to the hist, (jlemu'al Illcks corresponded direct wdth 
Sir E. Malet. It was to her Majesty's vi*]»res(mtative at 
Cairo that ho looked to assist him in combating the in- 
trigues set on foot against his authority, and to whom 
he twice tciider(*d liis resignation. It w’as »Sir E. Malet 
who telegraphed on July 2^5: ‘I liojKi that this conces- 
‘ sion being made (the promise to recall Suliinan Pasha) 

‘ you will find your task easier and your w'ay clear ; ’ and, 
four days later : ‘ T presume that you do not press your 
‘ resignation, as *Sulirnan Paslia is to lx,* recalled.’ It was 
Sir E. Malet who, on August 18, 188:]^ telegraphed: ‘I 
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* congratulate you on your appointment as cominander-in- 
‘ chief.’ Yet, during this period, wlien the fate of Hicks 
trembled in the balance, he was careful to explain to Cherif 
Pasha (May 22) tliat, ‘ although General Hicks finds it 

* convenient to coiiiinuiiicate with Lord Dufferin or with me, 

* it must not be supposed that wo eudoi*se in any way the 

* contents of his telegrams. . . . Her Majesty’s Govern- 
‘ meiit arc in no way responsible for the operaiions in the 
^ Sudan, which have been undertaken under the authority 

* of his IIighii(‘.ss’s (.JoverniiuMit, or for the appointment or 
‘ actions of GtMieral Hic^ks.’ Whether her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ever nnilised the somewhat equivocal position which 
their rei)resoiitativo had taken up in regard to General Hicks, 
or received from him an}' warning of the extremely critical 
nature of the oj^erations about to take place, and of the 
certain consequences wliich would follow disaster in Kordo- 
fan, cannot be stated. 

Tln‘ views of Generiil Hicks himself are, however, clear. 
He knew and reported faithfully the deplorable state of his 
force. Idealising the hopelessness of a i)osition weakened 
by divided responsibility and intrigms *110 twice resigned. 
Although somew'hat underrating the power of the religions 
fanaticism which lay hehind the Mahdi movement, ho was 
fully alive to the military dangers of the situation, and to 
the necessity for ket‘ping open (‘ominuiiicatioiis between 
8uakin and Her be r. Finally, the de.s[)atcii of his rabble 
forces to disaster was against las judgement. ‘ I am con- 
‘ viiiced,’ bi telegraphed, as late as August o, ‘ that it 
‘ would be best to keep the twf) rivej*s and province of 
‘ Seimar, and wait for K(U’dofan to settle itself.’ It must 
be assumed that the ‘ill-fated General,’ wuth his ‘weeping 
‘ soldiers,’ la^^king alike proper equipment and loyal support, 
was against his will ord(*red away' from Khartoum to utter 
disaster in the w'aterless deserts of Kordofan. Such an 
order could only have come from tlie ministers of the 
Khedive, at this period puppets in the hand of Great 
Britain. This was no case in which wisdom merely follows 
the event. Soldiers whose calibre was shown at Tel-el- 
Kebir, and who ‘ wept in their chains,’ were not the men to 
overcome the fighting tribes of the Sudan, hashed with 
the conquest of El Obeid and Bara. Their general himself 
had testified to the hopeless inefiiciency' and the many un- 
fulfilled requirements of his army. Was any clear w'arning 
conveyed to her Majesty’s Government by its responsible 
advisers? On this point the blue books appear to be silent. 
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Stress lias been laid on the proceedings taken during this 
period, because the lurid light of later disasters has blinded 
the public judgement. No subsequent events carr^' more 
blame than those from which they sprung. Nothing illus- 
trates more completely the failure to grasp the situation than 
the anomalous and impossible position taken up in regard 
to Hicks Pasha and his hapless expedition. Previous to 
this irretrievable step, ‘ there is little doubt/ as Mr. Russell 
states, ‘ that arrangements might have been made for the 
^ evacuation by the garrisons of tlie various outlying dis- 
* tricts without bloodshed.’ Had General Hicks been al- 
lowed to carry out the policy he urged, the situation might 
have been saved. Now all Avas jeopardised, and, as Major 
Wingate writes, ‘everywhere — from Dongola to the Equator, 
‘ and from the Red Sea to the confines of Waddai — the 
‘ belief was universal that at last the true Mahdi had ap- 
‘ peared.’ Even when the inevitable had occurred, ‘ this 
‘ appalling massacre took place so far away from Cairo that 
‘ it was not understood aright.’ 

The darkly gathering rumours of disaster had, liowever, 
suggested definite conclusions to her Majesty’s representa- 
tive, and on November 19 Sir E. Baring telegraphod : ‘ If 
‘General Hicks’s army is destroyed, it is ncnily certain that 
‘ the Egyptian Government will lose the whole of the Soudan, 
‘ unless some assistance from outsid . is given.’ He further 
states that a demand for ‘English or Indian troops’ was 
‘ not at all improbable,’ and advised tliat, if defeat had 
occurred, the Egyptian Government should ‘ accept the fact,’ 
and withdraw to some post on the Nile, General Wood’s 
army being, however, ‘ retained in Egypt proi)er.’ Lord 
Granville, on the following day, reidied : ‘We cannot lend 
‘ English or Indian troops. If consulted, recommend aban- 
‘ donincnt of the Soudan wdthin certain limits.’ To carry 
out this policy literally involved the abandonment of 
some 30, COO men, with their wives and families, scattered 
over the face of the Sudan, of whose existence the Foreign 
Office was probably unaware. Some attempt to save them 
must be made, and, accordingly. Sir E. Baring reported that 
the Egyptian Government was about to despatch ‘ 2,000 
‘ gendarmerie and 6,000 Bedouins to Suakin ’ to open the line 
of communication with Berber, and adds that ‘ there appears 
‘ to be a general opinion ’ that Khartoum could not be held, 
and that ‘it will be necessary to fall back on Berber/ 
Colonel Coetlogon, from Khartoum, was at the same time 
urging a retreat on Berber, and the openmg of communication 
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with Suakin. Neither opemtion was ever carried out. The 
‘ 6,000 Bedouins ’ naturally proved a myth. ‘ Her Majesty’s 
‘ Government,’ on November 25, ‘ can do nothing in the 
‘ matter which would throw upon them the responsibility for 
‘ operations in the Soudan.’ On December 3, Sir E. Baring, 
at the close of a long despatch,'^ powerfully argued against 
all British interference in the affairs of the Sudan. On 
December 13, ‘Her Majesty’s Government recommend the 
‘ ministers of Khedive to come to an early decision to 
‘ abandon all territory south of Assouan, or, at least, of 
‘ Wady Haifa.’ They have no objection to the employment 
of Turkish troops, ]>aid by the Sultan, and operating from 
Suakin. Tliey consider tlic proposed employment of Ziibair 
(at Suakin) ‘ inexpcdieiil, both politically and as regards the 
* sb.ve trade.’ 

The year 1883 broughl to the Mahdi an immense access 
of power and of javstigo. It was estimated that he ‘had 
‘ gained possession of over 20, 0(^0 rifles, 11) guns, and a 
‘ vast store of ainiminitum.’ In Darfur, Sliitin Bey, whose 
‘ officers and officials ’ had beeoine thoroughly infected with 
‘ the spirit of revolt,’ and who never received the order 
to concentrate his garrisons at El Fasher and return to 
Khartoum, w’as forced to surrender. A part of Lupton’S 
force in 13ahr-el-CUiazal had been destroyed, and he him- 
self, short of ammunition, had retired (ui Dera Suliman, his 
most westerly station. Emin, in the Equatorial Provinces, 
was face to face with widespread disaffection, and Lado was 
threatened. In the Eastern Sudan, Osman Digna, a noted 
slave dealer of Suakin, >vlio hitierlv' resented the effects of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Slave Ooiivmition, had espoused Mah- 
diism ill 1882. Oroated emir, he began to terrorise the 
neighbourhood of Suakin, and besiege Siukai and Tokar,* 
whOe Mustafa Hadal was des2)aiched to attack Kassala. 
Successes quickly fell to Usman, wdio, on October 16 and 
November 4, cut up Egyptian reinforcements bound fot 
Sinkat, and on December 2 destroyed 700 black troops 
and Bashi-Bazuks, near Tamanieb. Baker Pasha, with a 
force over 2,500 strong, principally gendarmerie, and ten 
British officers, arrived at Suakin on December 23, and 
began ‘ a strict course of drill for the great enterprise he had 
‘ in hand.’ The general conditions wei^e almost identical 
with those under which Hicks had been sent to massacre 
at Kashgil. Was this ever pointed out to her Majesty’s 

^ Blue Book, Egypt, No. 1, 1881. 
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Government? Were they warned of the certain conse- 
quences of disaster? The danger was fully realised by the 
Khedive himself, who, in a private letter to Baker Pasha, 
stated : — 

< I write you to act witli the greatest prudence on account of the 
insufficiency of the forces under your command. . . . If, in the event 
of the situation improving, you should consider an action neces-sary, 
I rely on your prudence and ability not to engage the enemy except 
under the most favourable conditions.* 

Up to the end of 1883 the course recomineiidod by Sir E. 
Baring, of maintaining a policy of non-in ter fere iice in, and 
irresponsibility for, any action taken in regard to the Sudan, 
was followed. The employment of Zubair at Siiakin had, 
however, been vetoed by her Majesty’s Government — a pro- 
ceeding the inconsistency of which their representative 
at Cairo at once pointed out. Advice had been furnished 
gratis to the Egyptian ministry; but no exercise of direct 
authority by the paramount Power occurred. Public 
opinion in England having been aroused on behalf of the 
garrisons of the Sudan, Lord Granville, on December 1, 
proposed the employment of General Gordon. Sir E. Baring 
replied, next day, that the Egyptian (ioverTinient was ‘ very 
‘ much averse ’ to the stop, and that ^ I think it wise to leave 
‘ the whole responsibility of Soudan affairs to them, and not 
‘ to press them on ilie subject.’ 

The opening of the year 1 884 marks a distinct change of 
front on the part of her Majesty’s Government.* On January 4 
Sir E. Baring was informed that the policy adopted by her 
Majesty’s Government, in regard to the evacuation of the 
Sudan, was to be insisted upon. Cherif Pasha at once 
resigned office, and Nubar Pasha undertook the formation 
of a complaisant ministry, stipulating, liowover, for the rfv 
tention of Suakiii. Further steps soon followed. On 
January 11 Sir E. Baring did ‘not think that the services 
‘ of General Gordon or Sir C, Wilson can be utilised at pre- 
• sent ; ’ but on the 1 Oili a different view must have presented 
itself, and Lord Granville was informed : ‘ With reference to 
‘ my telegram of to-day and your telegram of yesterday, 
‘ General Gordon would be best man.’ On the 18th, General 
Gordon left London on an heroic mission of which the coii- 


♦ This change seems to have been due to an intimation from the 
Egyptian Government that, in view of their military impotence, the 
retrocession of the Eastern Sudan to the l*orte was about to be 
notified, 
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ditions wete little understood. Direct responsibility wad 
thus assumed by her Majesty’s (iovernnient, and, at the same 
time, the public avowal of the abandonment of the Sudan 
naturally produced the worst i)ossible eftbet. On February 4 
Baker Pasha’s disorganised force, in a single unwieldy mass, 
not completely formed, was caught by a far inferior body of 
Arabs near El Tob, and utterly routed, with a loss of 2,873 
out of 3,71o. British blue-jackets and marines were landed 
at Suakin by Admiral Howott on the Gth, and on the 9th, 
authority, military and civil, was assumed by British 
officers, the British Government accepting henceforth the 
responsibility for the defence of the place. The fall of 
Sinkat, and the massacre of gallant Tewfik Bey and his 
whole gariason, almost 'within sight of British ships of war, 
created a profound impression. Tokar was believed to be 
in the greatest straits. Non-intervention was flung to the 
winds. On the 2 1th, a British force, under Major-General 
Graham, landed at Trinkitat, to learn that Tokar had 
already fallen. No massacre appears to have occurred. The 
place was simply surrendered, possibly because the bulk of 
the population was opposed to resistance. Provisions were 
abundant; some r<»unds of ammunition remained; 

the total loss during tlio siege was trifling. Nevertheless 
General Graham was ordered to advance, and the first con- 
flict between British tnK^ps and the Sudanese occurred on 
I’ebruary 29. Then* C(»u]d he no doubt of the result. Bad 
generalship alone can give a chance of success, against well- 
disciplined British troops, to Arabs, however recklessly 
gallant, depending mainly on the spear and the sword- 
Nearly 8,000 tribesmen were killed, with a total British loss 
of 189 killed and ir»5 wounded. On March 14 a severe 
action was fou<;ht at Tainai, in which the total British loss 
was 220, of wiiom half were killed ; and that of the Arabs 
at least 8,000. 

The evacuation oi the Sudan had been decided upon ; 
Tokar was known to have fallen. The only possible 
justification for this slaughter was either the safety of 
Suakin, or the opening of the Berber route, for which 
General Gordon and Colonel Stewart, who had reached Khar- 
toum on February 18, strongly pressed.* All danger at Suakin 


* Lord E. Fitzmaiirice stated on March 25 that it was *of the very 
greatest importance, with a view to heeping up communications with 
Khartoum, that the read between Suakin and Berber v'-hould be kept 
open/ and suggested that this should be done by Indian troops. 
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had passed, and one British battalion, aided by the navy, 
would easily have rendered the place impregnable to Arab 
attack. Both General Graham and Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert 
Stewart were eager that a movement on Berber should be 
made, and at this period there was no real military risk. 
Other counsels unfortunately prevailed, and Sir E. Baring, 
on March 4, ^ cannot agree with the proposal . . . that a 
‘ force of British or Indian cavalry should be sent through 
* from Suakiii to Berber.’ Yet only twelve days later he 
telegraphed : ^ It has now become of the utmost importance 
‘ not only to open the road between Suakin and Berber, but 
‘ to come to terms with the tribes between Berber and 
‘ Khartoum.’* Some allowance must be made for the diffi- 
culties of a Government receiving conflicting advice from 
Egypt, and perhaps strongly urged against the measure by 
the military authorities at home. The chance was lost. The 
natural outlet for the endangered garrisons was closed, and 
the fall of Berber, the strategic importance of which, fre- 
quently urged by General Gordon, appears never to have 
been recognised, increased all the military difficulties. The 
withdrawal of General Graham’s force had the inevitable 
result of throwing the well-aftected tribersmeii int< > the hands 
of Osman Digna, and advancing the wave of Mahdiism, while 
it led directly to the fall of Berber. 

Ko Government was ever more averse to wanton blood- 
shed than that of Mr. Gladstone. Yet by the irony of fate 
this Government must be held responsible for slaughter 
as purposeless and as fruitless as any by which the pages of 
history are stained. England had no quarrel with the 
Sudanese, whose territory she had forced helpless Egypt to 
abandon, whose revolt against grinding oppression might 
have evoked her sympathies. The only i)ossible justifica- 
tion for the fighting of March 1881 was to aid in the rescue 
of the garrisons, and this justification breaks down abso- 
lutely in face of the decision not to open the Suakin-Berber 
route. 

The pitiful story of the vicissitudes of Khartoum and 
of General Gordon’s lonely struggle against forces all too 
great for his unaided strength, has been often told. The 
extracts given by Mr. Eussell recall its principal features 


* This change of view seems to have arisen merely from tlie cutting 
of the telegraph wire between Shendi and Berber, a contingency 
probable from the first. 
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with painful distinctness ; but the blame^ if blame there 
is, cannot be apportioned so easily as he seems to think. 
Only the most general outline of events can here be given. 
General Gordon’s mission from her Majesty’s Government 
was to report ^ on the military situation in the Sudan, and on 
^ the measures which it may be advisable to take for the 

* security of the Egyptian garrisons. . . He was, fur- 
ther, in the words of the Khedive of January 26, to ‘take 
‘ the necessary steps for establishing an organised govem- 
‘ meiit in the different provinces of the Sudan.’ ‘ He has 
‘ been left,’ states Sir E. Baring, on February 1, ^ the 
^ widest discretionary power.’ There seems little doubt that 
the full extent of the difficulties of these tasks was not 
recognised either in England, at Cairo, or by General Gordon 
himself.* Mahdiism was an unknown force. The hope was 
that the prestige of a great name would suffice to secure the 
objects in view, and avert the necessity for military opera- 
tions, which Egypt could not possibly undertake, and her 
Majesty’s Government was naturally anxious to avoid. To 
the shrewd judgement of M. Waddingt^n, however, doubt 
evidently presented itself, and he pointed out to Lord Gran- 
ville ‘that the decision was the right and prudent one, 
‘ though it might be much criticised if any disaster were to 
‘ occur at Khartoum.’ ‘ I admitted,’ wrote Lord Granville, 
‘ that such an occurrence would be likely to produce an un- 

* favourable impression.’ General Gordon’s first request was 
for five British officers ; but he emphasised his opinion that 
‘ if there is the slightest chance of an outcry in England in 
‘ sending these officers, do not send them, for I can do with- 
‘ out them with an increase of time.’ From Berber, on 
^February 11, he proposed ‘ to engage 8,000 Turkish troops 
‘ in British pay,’ to settle affairs at Suakin, On the 18th 
lie asked for Zubair to be appointed — not to relieve the 
garrisons, but to act as liis successor. His apparent inten- 
tions to proceed southwards from Khartoum led Sir E. 
Baring to telegraph to the Foreign Office : ‘ I do not think 
‘ that General Gordon should be allowed, at any rate for the 


* Writing from Assouan on February 1, General Gordon stated : 
‘ Altogether my impression is that the revolt in the Sudan, although 
perhaps serious, was and is only dangerous owing to the utterly effete 
Egyptian Government. ... I may be wrong, but I feel confident 
that you need not feel alarmed either for me, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart, the Suakin-Berber route, or the Bahr Gazelle and Equatorial 
Provinces.’ 
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‘ present, to go aiiywliere southwards of Khartoum/ The 
proposal, strongly supported by Sir E. Baring, to send Zubair 
to the Sudan on General Gordon’s departure, was rejected by 
lier Majesty's Government on the double ground that ‘ the 
‘ gravest objections exist to the appointment, by their 
‘ authority, of a successor to General Gordon,’ and that ‘ the 
‘ public opinion of this country Avould not tolerate ’ this 
piirticular selection. On February 2(> General Gordon tele- 
graphed, after receiving news of the refusal of Zubair : — 

* Tliat settles question for me. ... Of course my duty is evacua- 
tion, and the best I can for establishing a quiet government. Tlio 
first 1 hope to accomi)lisli. The second is a more dillicult task, and 
concerns IGgypL more than me. If Egyj)t is to bo quiet, Mahdi must 
be smashed up. ]\[alidi is mo.st unpopular, and with care and time 
could be smashed. ... If you decide on smashing Mahdi, then 
send up another I00,()oo/, and send up to Dongola under pretence to 
look out quarters for troop.'*.’ 

On February 29 he telegraphed : — 

‘ There is not much chance of iinproviug, and e^fTy cljance of its 
getting worse. . . . Should you wisli to intervene, send 200 Hritish 
troops to Wady Haifa, and officers to inspect Dtujgola, and then open 
up Suakin-Bciber road by Indian Mo'-lcm troops. Thi^ v, ill cause an 
iiumediate collapse of the revolt. Whether you think it worth while 
to do this or not, you are, of course, the host judge. ... If you 
decide against this, you may probably have to decide ‘netw’eeii Zebelir 
and tlie Mahdi.’ 

On March 2 ho further telegraphed : — 

‘I have no option about staying at Khartoum ; it ha? passed out of 
my hand.", and as to .'^ending a ]arg(T force than 2(U>, I do not think it 
neccssiiry, to Wady IJalfu. It is not the number, but the prestige 
which I need. 1 am sure the rcv(»lt will collapse if 1 can say tliat 
I liave British troops at my back.’ 

Tliore was no more real difliculty about sending 200 
British troox^s from Cairo to Wady Haifa than to Suez ; but 
Sir E. Baring ielegrai)hed on March 5 : ‘ I agree with the 
‘ military authorities in thinking that it would not be 
‘ desirable to comxdy with this request,’ * 

Again General Gordon pleaded for Zubair : — 

‘ The combination at Khnrloum of Zebehr and myself i.s an absolute 
necessity for success’ (Marcli .‘5). ‘The sending of Zebehr means 
the extrication of the Cairo employes at Kliartoura and the garrisons 
for Senaur and Kussala. I can see no possible way to do so except 
through him.’ (March 8.) 


* The troop.s were sent shortly afterwards. 
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The difficulties of a general evacuation being now evident, 
he telegraphs as to the case of Khartoum only : — 

‘ If the immediate evacuation of Khartoum ia determined upon 
irrespective of outlying towns, 1 would propose to send down all the 
Cairo employes and white troops with Colonel Stewart to Berber, 
where he would await your orders. I would also ask her Majesty’s 
Government to accept the resignation of iny commission, and I would 
take all steamers and stores up to the Kqiiutf>rial and Bahr Gazelle 
Provinces, and consider those provinces as under the King of the 
Belgians,’ (March D.) 

On March Lt)rd Granville gave Gonerul Gordon full 
discretionary j)Ower to ‘ evacuate Kliartonni and save that 
‘ garrison by conducting it liiinsidf to lierber without delay 
but trusted that ho ‘ will not resign his commission/ By 
the 24111 the full gravity of the situation was at length 
realised, and Sir K. Baring telegra]>hod : — 

* The qiustion now is liow to get (h iieral Gordon and Colonel 
Stewart away from Khartoum. . . . Fnder ])r(i'^t‘nt circumstances I 
think an ellort ."Iniiild l»e made to help General Gordon from Siiakin, 
if it, is at all a j»o»sil»le military o]»r‘ration. . . . We all consider that, 
however ditlicult the opcraiions from Suakin, may be, they are more 
[aacticable than an}'' (*poratitnis from Korosko and along the Nile.’ 

On ilie lull, a message from tiordon reached Cairo 
stating : — 

‘I wish I could convoy to you my impio.sMoiis of tlic truly trumpery 
nature of this revolt, wliich oUO determined men could put down. Be 
assured for present and for two months hence we are as safe here a.s 
at C\air(». If you could get by crood pay t},000 Turkish infantry and 
1,00(1 Turkisli ca\a]rv, the alfair, including Hmari]iir)g of Mahdi, would 
be accompli.shed in four months.’ 

Then followed the bitter words received on April IG: — 

‘As far a.s I undrr.staml, the situation is this: You state your 
intention of not sending any lolit f nj) here or to B>erl)or, and you 
refuse me Zebehr. 1 con.sider iny.solf free to act according to circum- 
stances. I .‘<hallhold on here as long as I can, and if 1 can suppress 
the rebellion, I shall do so. Tf 1 cannot, I shall retire to the Equator 
and leave you the indelible disgrace of abandoning the garrisons of 
Senaar, Kassiila, Berber, and Dongola, with the certainty that you will 
eventually be forced tn smash up the Mahdi under great dilficultiea if 
you would retain peace in Egyjit.’ 

In a telegram received at Cairo on April 19, General 
Gordon states : ‘We have provisions for five months and are 
‘ hemmed in . . . Onr position will be much strengthened 
‘ when the Nile rises . . . Senaar, Kassala, and Dongola are 
‘ quite safe for the present/ He then suggested ‘ an appeal 
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‘ to the millionaires of America and England ^ to subscribe 
money for the pay of ‘ 2,000 or 8,000 Nizams * to be sent to 
Berber. 

And now a cloud, never to be wholly lifted, settled over 
Khartoum, its garrison, and their devoted chief. Subse- 
quent communications were irregular, and, latterly, alarm- 
ing, It is clear that General Gordon was sadly in want of 
information. On September 9, when the preparations for 
the relief expedition were being hotly pressed, he wrote to 
the Khedive, Nubar Pasha, and Sir E. Baring : * How many 
‘ times have we written asking for reinforcements, calling 
‘ your serious attention to the Soudan ? ... Of course you 
‘ take no interest for suppressing this rebellion.’ 

The story of the terrible mistake committed in the selec- 
tion of a route to Khartoum, condemned by everyone who 
possessed any real qualification for pronouncing an opinion, 
has been already told in this Journal.* The construction of 
the fatal whale boats began on August 1 2, and the embarka- 
tion at Sarras of the first troops which used them did not 
take place till November 0. At least a month before this a 
perfectly equipped foace could have started from Suakin for 
Berber by the road over which more than 5,000 ill-equipped 
Egyptians had passed in the previous year. The decision 
to adopt the Nile route at its period < greatest difficulty 
can only be accounted for by a wish on the part of the 
Government to avoid further slaughter at Suakin. This 
slaughter was merely postponed till all justification for it 
had passed aw'ay. 

Looking back on all the facts now that time has lent perspec- 
tive, the blame which has been unsparingly bestowed upon 
her Majesty’s Government for its ‘ abandonment ’ of General 
Gordon appears to need qualification. The perplexities of 
the situation were great. So little was Mahdiism under- 
stood, that tliere was at first no idea that General Gordon 
would require a military force for the accomplishment of his 
t^k. Zubair was refused ; but, up to the end of July 1884, 
Sir H. Gordon considered that his despatch to Khartoum 
would involve danger. This view, thus presented, must have 
weighed heavily with any government. Not till March 24 
did the perils of the situation appeal so strongly to Sir E. 
Baring as to induce him to urge the movement from Suakin 
which he had previously rejected. Subsequent news, such 
as General Gordon’s avowed intention of going to the 


• July 1890. 
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Equatorial Provinces, appeared to indicate that he was in no 
personal danger. Finally, late as was the decision to send a 
relief expedition, there was ample time to reach Khartoum 
if the wrong route had not been selected. From the first, 
however, Greueral Gordon had pointed out the necessity of 
keeping open the Suakin-Berber road — a necessity which a 
glance at the map renders evident. After General Graham’s 
action in March, there was no difficulty in a task which 
would have been tlieir only possible justification. The 
tribes, never really ill-disposed, merely needed support to 
have been useful allies. General Graham and Colonel 
Herbert Stewart, who had gained knowledge of the country, 
urged this course ; but their counsels were overridden. For 
this giuve mistake, and for that of permitting Hicks’s de- 
parture for Kordofaii against his judgement, and Baker’s 
expedition to Tokar, the real blame is due. 

Major Wingate, in his account of the last days of Khar- 
toum, shows ch^arly the terrible straits to which General 
Gordon was reduced. ‘The soldiers stood on the fortifica- 
‘ tioiis like pieces of wood,’ writes Bordeini Bey. ‘ The 
‘ civilians were even worse oft‘. Many died of hunger, and 
‘ corpses filled the stn^cts. . . . The soldiers suffered terribly 
‘ from want of food ; some of them deserted. . . . We all 
‘bocam(i heartbroken, and concluded that no army was 
‘ coming to relieve Kliartonm.’ To a town of some 30,000 
l)eoplo, thus circumsUuieed, Sir 0. Wilson, with twenty British 
soldiers, dressed in red coats and accompanied by a nugger 
containing dliurra, was to make his way. He was only to 
‘ stay ill Khartoum long enough t<j confer fully with General 
‘ Gordon.’ * His squad might be marched through the 
streets, but was not to sleex) in the city, and must return at 
once to Meteiiimch. By these means the siege of Khartoum 
was to be raised, and Berber was pointed out as the then 
objective of the expedition. Yet many writers ajjpear to 
regard Sir 0. Wilson’s mission as that of a relieving force, 
and Major Wingate seems to share this view. Surely never 
was the belief in tlie moral effect of a red-coat strained 
so far as this; its mere appearance, followed by swift 
retreat, continued for a hundred miles, was to put to fiigbt 
50,000 Arabs, of whom some, at least, were of the stamp of 
those w^ho fought at Abu Klea ! 

Some fresh light is thrown on the Mahdi’s preparations 
to meet the movement of the desert column. Abu Safia and 


Orders to Colonel Sir C. Wilson. 
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Wad Mussa were sent down from Omdunnan, and were seen 
on tlieir way by the erows of General Gordon’s steamers on 
January 9. Another detachment, under Nur Angara, was 
ordered up from Berber, only arriving in time to fight at Abu 
Kru on the 19th. Sir H. Stewart first started from Korti on 
December oO ; and it seems probable, therefore, that if, in 
place of the ^ camel corps ’ — composed of detachments from 
twenty regiments, cavalry and infantry jumbled together — 
two infantry battalions had marched straight across the 
desert, using the camels for transport only,* they would have 
reached Abu Klea with little opposition. The preliminary 
movement to Jakdul disclosed the whole plan, and postponed 
the real departure from Korti till the 8th. The last chance 
for General Gordon and Khartoum was thus lost. Under 
the circumstances, this chance was not a bright one ; but it 
is just possible that, if the town had been reached by a 
portion of the advanced guard on the 1 tth, befin*e Omdurman 
had fallen — as w^as practicable — General Gordon might have 
been able to raid in provisions and save the situation. By 
the bitter irony of circumstances, the sole chance of an ex- 
pedition, whose only justification lay in boat transport, came 
to depend entirely on camels, and "this chance was lost be- 
cause of the misuse of these camels. 

Mr. Russell derives his account of tho desperate venture 
of the desert column from Count (Heichen’s book, and thus 
repeats the mistakes which a young officer, not behind the 
scenes, naturally makes. For example, the position of the 
wells of Abu Klea was exacth’ known, since they are accu- 
rately placed on Sir J. Fowder’s map. The book throws a 
strong light, however, upon the wretched equipment with 
which the desert column was provided. 

* Barely twenty per cent, of the skins held llieir complement of water. 
... At the end of the first day’s march you would find half your 
water evaporated. . . . Tiio long Egyptian leather water bottles 
(musseks) were even worse, letting the ’water out in streams through 
the .seams. . , . The sailors (thirty in number) were better ofl'; for 
they had brought up a (juantity of large india-rubber bags, specially 
made for the purpose.’ 

The ill-treatment of the miserable camels was probably 
unexampled. Their saddles did not fit, and covered them 
with sores. They were half fed. A great portion of them 


* That this w'as perfecth* feasible was afterwards proved by the 
Eoyal Irish Kegiment, which covered a great portion of the distance 
from Korti to Abu Klea at the rate of twenty miles per day. J 
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had to march from Korti to Jakdul, back to Korti, and then 
to the Nile — about 380 miles * — Tvith scarcely a rest. As a 
result, the force found itself on the Nile with its transport 
practically destroyed. From such evidence as is available, 
it appears that, of about 4,000 camels employed with the 
desert column, only 200 remained serviceable ; while, out of 
a total of about 8,200 bouj^ht for the use of a boat expedi- 
tion, some 0,100 disappeared in six months ; and of the re- 
mainder many had bocoiiie non-effective. 

Mahdiism had thriven during 1881, and the fall of Khar-; 
toum, coupled with the iinwitable retirement of the relief 
force, conferred upon it now powers. On the negroid tribes 
of the mountains of southern Kordofan, Mohammed Ahmed 
could make no im]>ression. King Adam and King Mek 
Kunibo defied him in their strongholds, and refused to give 
up some of the fugitives of Kasligil. But, in Darfur, the 
Emir Zogal, after capturing El Fasher and Jebel Marra, 
established his rule over the province. Here, as in Kordofan, 
however, the negroes of the mountains were never sub- 
dued. The Arab slave* raids were not forgotten, and the 
negro was susceptible of no religious. enthusiasm. 

‘ The two races/ states Major Wingate, ^ are like vinegar and oil, 
and the events of past years have shown that, exce]»t where coerced by 
superior cunning or by l<>rce of numbers, tin* sturdy negro has rettiined 
to the la.st bis conteiupt ibr the Arab.’ 

In Bahr-cl-Uliazal, Lupton Bey, whose troops and sub- 
governors openly avowed their disaffection, was forced to 
surrender to the Emir Karamallali, atid ‘ in this vast pro- 
‘ vince . . . not a shred of Egyptian authority remained.’ 

In the Eastern Sudan Kassala was closely pressed ; but 
the Beni Amer tribe as yet retained their allegiance, and 
Colonel Chernisido, at Siiakin, was making efforts to secure 
the co-operation of tin* Abyssinians for the relief of the 
garrisons on their frontier. 

Among the least satisfactory features of Major Wingate’s 
hook are the palpable injustice meted out to the unfor- 
tunate King John, and the soinewliat contemptuous allusion 
to a treaty made by a British admiral, and ratified by 
her Majesty the Queen and the Khedive. Among the 
schemes for the withdrawal of the helpless garrisons of the 
Sudan was that of evoking the aid of Abyssinia. In accord- 
ance with the second article of the treaty signed by the 


* About 130 miles longer than tlie distance from Suakin to Berber. 
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King, Admiral Hewett, and Mason Bej, on June 3, 1884, 
* the country called Bogos ’ * was to be ceded to Abyssinia 
in return for the relief of the garrisons of Kassala, Ainedib, 
and Senhit. Galabat and Gera having been overlooked by 
some extraordinary inadvertence, a request was subsequently 
conveyed that they might be considered as included. King 
John was thus to become the catspaw of the British Govern- 
ment. ‘What has Abyssinia to do with this question?* 
said General Gordon at Khartoum. ‘ It is like a big boy 
‘ getting a little bo}^ to fight his battles.’ Loyally the king 
prepared to carry out his enga go nicni ; and early in October 
Eas Aloula informed (^)lonol Cliormside that lie liad been 
ordered to proceed to Kassala. On Soptonibor tit, however. 
Sir E. Baring had tolographod, ‘ It is undt^sirable that they 
‘ (the xVbyssiiiians) should iiiako any attempt to do so.* 
King John Avas, therefore, directtul to counter-order the 
movement and relieve Galabat instead. This lie carried out 
after much fighting, and the garrisons of Senhit, Amedib, 
and Gera were also safely withdrawn by his troops after more 
fighting. These and the people brought aw'ay by Mr. 
Stanley were the only endangered garrisons saved from the 
wreck of the Egyptian Sudan. After inexplicablo delay, 
the Abyssinians wore again inA^oked, ev<ui tlnnigh Sir E. 
Baring telegraphed, on July 21, 1885: '•Their aid must be 
‘ considered an uncertain factor.’ And again Eas Aloula 
signified bis willingness to nnderlake the task, and wrote, 
on August 20, ‘ to the effect that he avouUI start after the 
‘ feast of St. John (September Id), and that he Avas collect- 
‘ ing cattle for the Kassala garrison.’ Li'aving Asmara on 
September 15, the Abyssinians reached Kuliton the 22nd, to 
fight a murderous battle Avith about 8,000 Arabs under 
Osman Digua. In this single action the loss of our allies, 
fighting in a quarrel Avhich Avas not their own, Avas probably 
about three times the total British loss in battle from the 
intervention in Egypt in 1882 to tlie present time. Eas 
Aloula then returned to Asmara. ‘ Various reasons,’ states 
Major Wingate, ‘ are given for his not proceeding to 
‘ Kassala.’ The most natural reason Avoiild apparently be 
that his troops, who were not Germans, required time to 
recover themselves after their lieavy losses. The precise 
reason, hoAvever, is of no consequence Avhatever, as we are 
told that ‘ before he fought his battle, Kassala had to all 


♦ Originally belonging to Abyasinia, and formally abandoned by the 
Egyptian Government under orders from the Foreign Office. 
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^ intents and purposes surrendered/ The later history of 
the Abyssinian alliance, much of which Major Wingate 
passes over in silence, and the fate of the unfortunate king, 
may now be told. The treaty of June 1884, to which the 
honour oi Great Britain was jdcdgccl, contained a clause 
stating that ‘ there shall be free transit for all goods through 
* Massowah, including arms and ammunition, under British 
‘ protection.’ Whether the previously incurred obligations 
of this country were (;ver couvej'ed to the Italian ambassador 
when, on December 17, 1881, he was informed that ‘Her 
‘ Majesty’s Government had no objection to raise against the 
‘ Italian occupation of some 2>oint on Ihc coast, between and 
‘ including Beilul and Massowah ’ cannot bo stated ; but an 
imbroglio bet^YecMl Italy and Abyssinia qiii civ ly and naturally 
followed. iS'ot only were the eouditions of Admiral llewett’s 
treaty unfulfilled, but Italian trooT)S advanced to Sahati, 
which Avas unquestionably neutral ground. Has Aloula 
frankly warned the Italian general that he would be attacked ; 
tbe latter replied by ordering iqi reinforcements, and the 
massacre, falsol}’ so called, at Dogali resulted. King John, 
who, undoi' tli(‘ treaty, had in vain a[>pealed to the mediation 
of England, after the fracas with the Italian troops, wrote a 
touching letter to her Majesty the t^>ueeii on February 30, 
1887 :-^ 

‘1 wrote to you laM y on r about ilio npricinont which was broken, 
but 1 have not aiian‘<wi*r yet. . . . With liard trouble during 

a flood, which destroyed vtry Jiiaiiy of iny army, I sent a great many 
soldiers, when the Egyptians were >inToun(h*d by ihc enemy in great 
fear, and re.-euod thiiii and stnr thtm h'»me. . . . Now’ I Avrite to 
you that you may .soo irtluro i*- anything Avrong dune by me. What 
is the thing which I have done wrong / Because the .agreement Avith 
me is broken. Noav tlion, if ir is with your jHTmission tliat the 
Italians liavo come, .s('nd me a mcs.-^iige : but, if tliey have come by 
force, God be with the Avraker.’ 

For some unexplained reason this letter did not reach 
England until July 1887, and the reply,* written in August, 
merely requested the king to concede all the demands of 
the Italians, including the retrocession of Senliit, or Bogos, 
assigned to him by a British Government, and utterly 
ignored his inconvenient allusions to the broken treaty. 
Ill October 1887, King John addressed another letter to the 
Queen begging the good offices of Great Britain. 

‘As your Majesty advises making i>c;icc, I Avill send, if the road is 


* Blue Book, Abyssinia, No. 1, 1888. 
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open, an eiiibaj<sy to you. Let ItJily do the Ramo, and your Majesty 
will arbitrate between us. 1 have dune no wrong.' 

The Portal mission followed, — one of the most humiliating 
ever undertaken by a British official, since its import was 
simply to persuade the king to t^^ar up a treaty to which 
he only had been faithful, and to cede territory^ solemnly 
made over to him. The relief of the garrisons, at the bidding 
of England, necessarily involved ihe Abyssinia ns with the 
Mahdi, and in ihe autumn of 1877 they were completely 
defeated, with heavy loss, by Abu An gar. The Arabs then 
advanced to Gondiir, and ‘ sack(‘d the town, destroying 
^ most of the principal buildings and churches, and capturing 
‘ thousands of woiiien and children.’ Purtlior heavy tighting 
took place in 1888, in which the Abvssinians seem to have 
been ultimately successful, and King John advanced to 
Galabat in January 1889, to fall inorlally woiindtul in the 
hour of victory. *■ The Abvssinians had scattered far and 
‘wide in search of loot; many, thinking the battle was 
‘ over, left the scene of action ; while the king’s misfortune 
‘ seemed to have jiaralysed the remainder.’ The Arabs 
rallied and succeeded in capturing the king's body. His 
head was sent to Khartoum. 

Among the causes which contribut(^d to ihe decline of 
Mahdiism, Major Wingate includes ihe action taken by the 
Abyssiniaiis ; but officialism has no word of sympathy for 
King John, or for the many thousands of his followers who 
fell in carrying out ‘ what has been callecl a treaty.’ Since 
the days of Warren Hastings there has been nothing more 
discreditable to the British name than the treatment meted 
out to Abyssinia. 

Khartoum having fallen, the false p>osition in which the 
Nile expedition had been ])laced soon became evident. 
Even the idea of capturing Berber had to be abandoned ; 
but with a view to ojieiatiuns in the autumn it w’as deter- 
mined to commence a railway from »Suakin. 

Assuming that it was really intended lo go to Khartoum, 
the second exi>edition, which assembled at Suakin by the 
middle of March 1885, had a definite object — to open and 
improve the only practicable line of communication. The 
policy of crushing the Mahdi at Khartoum was, however, 
soon abandoned,'* and on May 11 a general withdrawal was 


* The demand for twelve fresh British l)attalions and for an exten- 
Bion, of forty-seven miles, to the Wady Haifa railway, would under 
the circumstances have staggered any government. 
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ordered. Thus, more lives were sacrificed without any 
result whatever, and to the tribes of the Eastern Sudan the 
British proceedings appeari‘d inexplicable. A Norse raid was 
carried out with .'i (lefinite object- -plunder. The expedi- 
tion of 18 S5 urrived suddenly out of the sea, marched into 
a territory abandoned by prot'laniation, and, after inflicting 
heavy losses on the tribesmen, ndunied to its ships and 
disa])pcared. 

By the end of Ihe yoar]8S5 the lido of Mahdiisin had 
nt‘arly readied the end of its How. tiinnis, halfway between 
tln‘ Sc'Cond and Third Cataracls, and Snakin were in the 
keeping of British troo[»s. Lado. the most northerly station 
of the Erjualorial l*rovin(*e>;, was besieged. Between these 
Tvioo limits not a single Mg\[dian garrison reinainod. All, 
with tlieir wives and childnni, had bL‘en starved, massacred, 
or reduced to slavery; tin* sum total of luiman misery 
iinolvod bafiles iniagiinif ion. Wingate ])ays a just 

tribnlt' to the long and dogged re>i«tanc(' offered by some 
of tliese ibrsak(Mi garrisons. 

‘ IniiiMtivc* lln* lia'^ ih*!. 1 >i ( i-l ,ii ho Ims not. Placed in 

a j'O'ition wlicn lie iinei <|niokly o(.nniiit on a (piostirin of life 

and death, he, without evmfideiie.* in hiin''olt' cr his (dliccrs, will surely 
fill ; but, ])la«'fd in a situation win re ih‘' altojnative is reiiioic, lie will 
enduro Willi ibrtiludf.' 

And it is certain that at K1 Oladil, Iv liiirloum, Sinkat,* 
Kiissalii, and elsinvliere the ba])le>s garrisons endured to 
the end. 

On Jnm' l i, ju.st Nemesis ovmdook Mohammed 

Ahmi'd. in the form of a. woman of Khartoum, and Abdullah- 
ol-Taashi, a Baggara chief, who had made careful prepara- 
tions for the event, at once had a suitable vision. Precedent 
was carefully followed, due inilitai*y precautions were taken, 
and Abdullah, assuming tin* klialifati* >vith little opposi- 
tion, issued iirocla Illations in which the scale of rewards 
to the faitliful who jKudsheil iji battle was considerably 
increased. 

TJio Malidi, in his waking visions, had contemidated an 
invasion of Egypt. Jlis khalifa could scarcely abandon the 
project without loss of prestige, and towards the end of 


* Major Wingate curiously includes among instances of stubborn 
defence 'J’okar, which caiiK! to :i premature arrangement with the 
enemy when relief was at hand, and uinits Sinkat, whose g.arrison, 
under the brave Tewtik Boy, sallied fortli when m iwtremis and died 
fighting. 
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November, an ‘ irregular stream ’ of Arabs moved north- 
wards. ‘ Kocrniting as they came, the emirs took a man or 
‘ two men per water-wheel.’ The frontier force, in all 
3,000 strong, of whom about half were British troops, was 
fully informed, and deliberate preparations were made. In 
the early morning of December IlO the Arabs were surprised. 
A single somewhat half-hearted charge of sjioarmon was 
made, and then the whole rabble quickly dissolvetl into a ‘ dis- 
^ organised mass of fugitives.’ ()n the west bank of the Nile, 
the Arabs made a vshow of attacking Barrow’s zariba, but 
speedily retreated. The armed stc'anier ‘Lotus’ ‘indicted 
‘ consideriible loss.’ The total Anglo-Kgyptian casualties 
amounted to seven kille«l and thirty-funr wounded. Thus 
ended the first ‘ invasion ’ of Lgypt, and for three years and 
a half the Nile frontier was inner r(‘ally threatened. 

Meanwhile, in the autumn of 1SS5, 

‘the first sij^ns o£ the decaden.-e of ^Mahdii-in in tlieSuakin nci^ihbour- 
hood began to a])poiir. . . . (ira<Iually a feeling of di'^saliafiiction 
sprang ii]) ns trilx-fi ix-gaii to realise lliat after all tlieir losses they liad 
pained i.othing. . . . ^^laiiy . . . rj)Ciily deilaicd tliev liad been 
deceived.’ 

Thus, as Major Wingate shows, nil llie >' auditions were 
favourable to the pacification of tlii> portion of the Sndim. 
Great Britain was virtually in ]v( ^&essh>n of the one con- 
siderable port, although the Egyjdian ling still dew tliere. 
Her Majesty’s ships patrolled the io-‘d Sea coasts. The whole 
of the terribuy outside the iiuinediate neiglibourhood of 
Suakin had been ahamhnied by a proclamation issued in 
accordance with orders from Ijtnidoii. Great Britain Jiad 
no quarrel with tin' tribes of the K.istern Sudan, to 
whom it may even be thought that she owed rej»aration for 
the slaughter of at lea»t ten tliousaml of their bravest 
fighting men. The main interest at Suakin was trade, 
w’hicli was also the interest of the camel-owning Arabs. The 
obvious policy was, theref(»ns to facilitate legitimate trade 
by all possible moans, and thus gradually to build up in- 
terests extending into the interior which Avould make for 
peace. To an eminently coininorcial nation such a policy 
would naturally appear to commeml itself. 

The extraordinary moral and iH)litic‘al obliquity which 
fivjm first to last has marked the proceedings of Great 
Britain in relation to the Sudan proved, unhappily, persis- 
tent. The resuhs of mirage are everywhere apparent in 
Major Wingate’s treatment of this portion of his subject; 
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and the story, even as set forth in carefully edited blue 
books, does not appear in his semi-official pages.* 

Colonel Chermside, the governor-general of the Red Sea 
littoral, enunciated his policy as follows : — 

* My policy is to be very reserved in dealing witli tribes. If it were 
a r[Hostion of rcconquesf, some conditions should be imposed in cases. 
As there is no such question, 1 should show little interest in any but 
wholesale submissions, and make no conces^jions as to opening of coast 
markets exiicpt on mature consideration.’ 

IIow ‘ wholesale submissions ’ could be claimed from a 
population who owed no allegiaiiccMvliatever, and over whom 
all iiitentioji to assort authority liad been publicly disavow^ed, 
was not explained. lii pursnanco of this preposterous 
IMilicy, a blooivjido was set up which Avas wholly unjustifiable, 
and which, after us(dess]y exasperating the tribes, resulted 
in tvidespread famine. Suakiii, as a port whence grain and 
iMancliesler goods, nrgtmtly m*eded, could be obtained, was 
no object of lutslility, Siuikin, barring the incoming of grain, 
w'as a ]»Iace to be taken if possible. Thus the hopeful situa- 
tion wliich Major Wingate describes was quickly clouded, 
and by tlio end oi an Anglo-Indian garrison, about 

o,o00 strong, w'as practically inve.sted by a greatly inferior 
force of Osman Jligna's Arabs posted at Taniai, Hasheen, 
and Handoub. 

On February c, (‘ob>uel Sir t!harles Warren arrived 

at Suakin, Fn-.'^li from S uith Africa, where he had solved 
a difficult jivoblem witliout bloodshed ; known as wdiolly in- 
difl'eremt to the inducements to provoke fighting which too 
frequently influence smaller men ; and 2>ossessiiJg a varied 
exiierieiice in dealing w'ith semi-civilised i)eo2>les, the new 
governor-general w’as exactly fitted to his post. An imme- 
diate change for the ladter followed, f and Sir C. Warren was 
rapidly winning the confidence of the people when, unfortu- 
nately for the Sudan, lie was recalled to London. His 
successor, Major Watson, in a memoraiKlum of April 6, 
188(), had iireviously indicated the lines of a rational and 
humane policy : — 

* If the Government ivore to declare that tlie war was at an end, and 
to reopen trade, it is possibh; that alter a time the country would 
settle down. . . . Had he (Sir C. Warren) remained, he might have 

* Blue Book, Egypt, No. ‘ 2 , lvS86. 

I One of Sir C. Warren’s first arts w’as to sweep avray the ridiculous 
and panic-begotten regulation under which every native entering 
Suakin had a sack i)lacul over his head. 
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siicceedeti in pacifying flie country, as ho had bogun to inspire con- 
siderable confidence. The constant change of governors has had a 
bad effect, and tends to prevent a settlement. It is of the great- 
est im])ortanco now that some one should be sent to Suakin with 
full ])owors to deal with the question and to reopen trade with the 
natives.’ 

Perhaps unfortunaiedy for himself, Major Watson Avent 
on to point out that ‘if the policy of roopciiiii<^ trade Avore 
‘ adopted,’ a considerable decrease of the garrison of Suakin 
conld be effected. Towards this end he devoted liiinsclf, 
personally interviewing the local sheikhs, Avho proceeded to 
clear out Ihe dervishes from tlie count it north of Suakin, 
and subsequently to blockade Osman Digna at Tamai. 
Thus, iji a short time, the silniition Avas reversed, and Major 
Willson was even able to send Prewsler Pey to IJandoub to 
confer Avitli tlie Ainarar chiefs. Two ports PoAvayah and 
Sheikh Barghut— -were opened for trade. All the prospects 
Avero hopeful. 

At this inomont Major Watson Avas recalled Avitliont reason 
assigned, and the inquiry Avhich lie at once demanded Avas 
refused. Motives frequently baflie analysis; but in this 
case they can be brought within narrow limits. Either it Avas 
considered desirable that a niiining sor»* should be maintained 
at Suakin for obvious political reasons, or a section of the 
military party at Cairo viewed a practicable reduction of the 
Egyptian army Avitli distavonr, and regarded Suakin as an 
available field for its military energies and a possible source 
of distinctions. No other exidaiiation can be suggested for 
a change of governors at a time Avhen the AvJiole outlook Avas 
peaceful. 

Colonel Kitchener succeeded Major Watson on Septem- 
ber 7, with instructions Avhich have ncA^er been published, 
and quickly the scene changed. At Tamai, Avhich had been 
blockaded by the friendly tribes acting under Major Watson’s 
directions, the best result that could have been atttained was 
surrender or the gradual escape of the Arabs Avho remained 
after Osman Digna bad fled. The end Avas hastened, how- 
ever, and on October 7 the fort was assaulted. The power 
of disposal of the spoil afforded an easy means of making 
arrangements to prevent the indiscriminate massacre which 
appears to have occurred. The scene on the following day 
has been described by eye-Avitucsscs as pitiable. 

‘ The garrison were a great deal too Aveak to defend themselves, and 
after the first rush of the attacking tribesmen, which was met with 
a volley from the defenders, everything was over except the cold- 
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hloodcd butchery that ensued. Little or no quarter was given to tlie 
men ; many Avornen also wore killed.’ * 

Her Majesty’s Cilovcrinnenl, liowcver, telegraphed ‘ warm 
^ congratulations ’ on this ‘ brilliiiiit success.’ So various do 
matters appear from different points of view. A consider- 
able arnount of loot was takoJi at Tainai, and, as no autho- 
ritative distribution was made, nearly the whole was appro- 
priated by a single sheikh in Government cniploy, who was 
not present and >vho contributed only about 100 out of nearly 
1,500 tribesmen in the field. The natural result was profound 
discontent. 

Moreover, there seems to be little doubt that some of the 
prisoners taken in this miserable affair were actually sold. 
Mr. Wylde states : — 

‘ Some were given away in iho town, ^onie sont to Lgy| f, sojuo to 
Jetldali to be sold, and the majority of them woio shipped from 
a harlumr about ei<jfht miles norlli of Suakin to Jeddah. The lril)es- 
meii knew ii, and 1 eau only say it. had a ino^-t deplorable eiroct. They 
said, Here arc tlu* Knglish backing u]> the Egyptian ; ” tbeir one cry 
Avas, “ You must not do slave business.'” 

Ill a letter of February 17, 18s7,fio Sir F. Stephenson, 
Seyd Maliinoud, an Asbruf sheikh, states ; — 

‘Three hundred slaA’cs Avere also brought in. Mahnuiud Ali Iley 
and his tainily took juissession of them, and tlic greater portion of 
them Avore sliijijied oil to Jeddah for Side, Iroiii the dilforeiit small 
harbours.’ 

Under the circumstances, direct resiAonsibility for the dis- 
jKjsal of prisoners and of all spoil taken at Tamai rested 
with the Uritish governor, Avho had supreme power, and in 
Avhose pay Mahmoud Ali fley Avas. 

The policy of Major Wiitson had been to iiidueo the 
tribesmen to turn out the Malidiist intruders from tbeir own 
territory. I Jiis policy Avas now enlarged with the worst re- 
sults. They Avere ordered to attack Tokar, Avliere tlic}^ had 
no business to be, and at the same time a peremptory sum- 
mons was sent to tlio sbeiklis of the Delta to surrender to 
the Government. No reservation of the Tokar district had 
been made in the procliiinied abandonment of the Sudan, 
By what conceivable right were these people called upon to 
surrender ? The result was as expected by everyone who 
knew the country and the people. The friendly tribes 

* ‘ 1«83 to 1S87 in the Soudan.’ A. B. Wylde. 

I Noav published for the first time, by Mr. Kussell. 
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refased to fight in what was to them foreign territory. The 
Tokar chiefs refused to send in their submission, and the 
governor, who had prematurely proceeded to Trinkitat to 
receive it, was compelled to return with inevitable loss of 
prestige. The whole proceedings destroyed confidence, and 
gave rise to natural ill-will and suspicion. By the end of 
November 1887 Siiakin was again insulted and threatened, 
and on December 1(5 Commander Rooke telegraphed to 
the Admiralty : ‘ Enemy is collecting in force at Hasheen, 

* Handoub, Tamai. Skirmishes near forts to-day. Continued 
‘ attack most likidy.’ The ubiquitous Osman Digna re- 
appeared. ‘ His patrols were most active by day,’ writes 
Major Wingate, ‘ while the gardens under the walls were 
‘ pillaged by night, and once more Suakin ^was in a state of 
‘ siege.’ 

The curious vicissitudes of what has been called the ^ trade 
‘ policy ’ can be followed in the blue-book extracts given by 
Mr. Russell ; but it is impossible to say where lay the evil 
influence by which that policy was persistently thwarted. On 
March 30, 1880, an extensively signed petilion of the mer- 
chants of Cairo was. addressed to Sir 11. Drummond Wolfif 
in favour of opening trade with the Sudan, 

* The stopping of trade with the Sudan may 1 o consid*. red one of 
the very important factors in the <*xi<jtin-r chronic sUign.ition of busi- 
ness in Egypt. AVe therefore heg to call the attention of your 
Excellency to the desirability of reopening this outlet to trade in 
merchandise as soon a& possible/ 

On April 13, 18SC, Sir II. Drummond AVolff telegraphed : 

* Generals say that while desiions that negotiations .should be oj>eucd 
with the Sudan, they do not think the ja'cscnt a lavourahle moment; 
but that one of the objects desired by the insurgents {sic) in asking for 
peace is removal of blockade/ 

On May 21 General Stephenson telegraphed to the Secre- 
tary of State for War; — *At meeting yesterday, Nubar, 

* Wolff, Baring, and sedf present, agreed to reopen trade with 
^ Sudan.’ On the 2 lth Sirll. Drummond Wolff wrote : — 

* It was considered by all of us that the opening of trade . . . would 
have a pacific tendency. ... I Ijclieve the oiKJning out of trade would 
at this moment prove of great advantage in the solution of the Sudan 
problem. It would probably divert the mind of the Sudanese from 
warlike enterprise.* 

On June 7 the War Office intervened, ap 2 )arcntly in oppo- 
sition to the views of General Stephenson — 
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‘ In the opinion of tlie military authorities, in which Mr. Campbell 
Barmerm.au concurs, it would be very unwise to open the trade as 
proposed.* 

Sir II. Drummond Wolff, however, adhered to his views, 
and telegraphed on June 8 — 

* It is of the greatest importance that wc should be given dis- 
cretionary jwwer to open tr.ade with tlie Sudan, or promise that it shall 
be opened in possibly imjjcnding negotiations. General Stephenson 
concurs in this opinion.’ 

General Butler, in a remarkable memorandum of July 2, 
powerfully supported the ‘trade policy’ : — 

‘ Debarred fnan trade these jieoplc suifer severely ; and since they 
will attribute tlu‘ir MifU-riiigs to us, they will naturally welcome der- 
v'^h iiivaiUrs as their dchverors. . . . Our jiatrols, searchings, and 
seizures must tend to the (‘xasj>crati{»n of the i»eoplc against us. . . . 
I believe that a dervish invading army could find its strongest support, 
not in a prosperous and contented community, but in (»nc whose feel- 
ings had hf'cn exnsj>crated .against, us, and who had come to reg.ard any 
change as dosirahlo. ... 1 think tliat the Sudan po 2 >ulation ascribe to 
us tho ill (dbets from wliich they are sulfcring . . . and I think that 
this impresdi ii has been vt;ry wiilely inen-aset^ })y the knowledge, now 
inoro or less general, lli.at it i-. the Kni:ll^h .and not the Kgyptian 
Governnunt ^\ho are opj'o.M'd to tlie opening of tiade.’ 

♦Sir II. Dimim Olid Wolff juul General Stephenson strongly 
supported General Butler's masterly ai'gnments, and the 
former telegraphed that Moiikhtar, Miibar, and Abd-el-Kader 
Dashas ‘ are in iavour of tho removal of the blockade.’ 

On AugnsL 8 Sir 11. Drummond AVolff reported an interest- 
ing interview witli Sheikh Jbraliiiii-el-Senussi, the cousin of 
the rival Malidi. 

‘ IIo adv»)cat(Ml thn opening of tlic trade which ho Siiid would content 
throe-fourths ol' ilio jjopulation, wdio, in tlio absence of facilities for 
cominorco, wtTc ihrow’u into the hands of the dervishes. If the 
Sudanese could not trade, tliey must light.’ 

Meanwhile tho War Office took tlic extraordinary step of 
ignoring their experienced officers on the spot and sending 
out a special emissary, who two d.ays after his arrival 
telegraphed that he had mastered tlie whole subject, and 
that ‘ there are strong reasons for reopening trade with the 
‘ Sudan, stronger than 1 thought before I was on the spot.’ 
In less than three weeks he had returned to the War Office, 
where he wrote a report which states : — 

* I will only add that one result of my visit to Egypt has been to 
lead me to the conclusion that tho question of permitting or preventing 
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trade with the Sudan has not the importance, one way or the other, 
that is attributed to it’ 

TJiis report, which Mr. llusscll leniently stij^matises as a 
‘ meagre and flaccid document,’ appears to have eftectually 
obstructed the wise and humane policy for which General 
Butler eloquent contended. Sir H. Drummond WolflT, 
however, persisted in nrgiu" his views, and stated that 
Moukhtar Pasha, the representative of the Porto, ‘ spoke in 
‘ terms of some annoyance at the refusal of her Majesty’s 
‘ Government to open trade,’ and that General Stephenson 
considered that ^ as soon as peace is restored to the Plastern 
‘ Sudan, we are bound in honour to open the trade at 
‘ Suakin.’ To this, soon after the fall of Tu^iiai, her Majf'sty’s 
Government gave a conditional assent. 

The favouiuble moment had then passed, and tlu* 
which existed at Suakin seems to have been directly opposed 
to conciliation. Ti’ade was partially opened under n‘st Fic- 
tions which at once drew a strong protest from the Britisli 
Consul and the London Chamber of ('’omiuerc(\ lu spiL' of 
protestations of the general willingness to ad«>)>t tlu' con- 
ciliatory policy which had provt^l einiiK*utly successful in the 
hands of Sir C. 'SVanvn and Major Watson, the aetiiil pro- 
ceedings ill the Lasterii Sudan wen* of a ili>tiooLly irritat- 
ing nature. Injudicious intertribal raidt; wtTc permittt‘d 
and encouraged, which led to retaliation, ami ovimtually 
drew a rebuke from Sir E. Baring, endorsed by liOrd Salis- 
bury. An ill-executed moveinent on itandoubwas rej)ulsed. 
Meanwliile a narrow militarism showed itself in the ellbrt to 
prevent news of Suakin affairs from reaching this country, 
and in the refusal to allow Mr. Wylde to land, s»>lely hecaustj 
he had from the first advocated a j>o]icy of sense and 
liiunaiiity, which lanl gaiiUMl for him liie well-deserved con- 
fidence of the Sudanese. The appointment of sheikhs by 
the governor-general — an act of interference whieh ajipears 
unjustifiable — irritated the tribes. Tiider such ctmditious 
tlie situation steadily grew worse. Suakin was elosely be- 
sieged; ail addition was made to tlie Egyptian army, and 
early in December, men were concentrated for at- 

tack. ‘With this force General Grenfell reported that he 
‘ was confident of success.’ The figliting took place on 
the morning of December 20, and the steam-hammer could 
scarcely fail to crack its nut. The trenches, lield by about 
1,000 Arabs, under a heavy lire from the forts of Suakin 
and from If.xM. shins, were easily turned by tin* troops, with 
a loss of only 0 killed and 40 wounded. 
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The year 1888 hroii^lifc diflicultics to the IChalifa in 
Darfur, where Sheikh Abu Gemaizieh of the Masalit tribe, 
became the leader of a rival religions movement. The aid of 
the SenussL chief was evoked, and rumours soon spread 
throughriit the Sudan that he had joined the aiiti-Mahdiist 
revolt, and that liberation from the Klialifa’s tyranny was at 
hand. The Scnussi declined Abu Gemaizieh’s overtures as 
flatly as he liad previously rejected those of the Mahdi, and 
the movement achieved only local success at the cost of much 
blood. 

In Equatoria, Stanley had reached Emin Pasha on April 
29, and had returned to bring up his rear-guard. His un- 
fortunate conflict withtlie Mazainboni, subjects of Kabarega, 
had considerably increased Emin’s many difficulties. The 
troops had mutinied, and made Emin and Je[dison prisoners. 
<hnar Saleh, with a Mahdiist forcr?, had captured Fabbo, but 
Avas repulsed at Dufllleh. By the end of December, ‘ the 
‘ depos(‘d governor, with a few Egvjdiaii troops and their 
*■ families, in a sorry plight,’ was at Tunguru, anxiously 
awaiting Stanley's r»dnrn. 

From tlie Nile frontier of Egypt the British troops had 
been withdrawn, and the Arabs held Sarras. Kaids occurred, 
leading to uniinjiortani lighting, but .serving as useful train- 
ing to tin* young Egyptian army. News of preparations for 
a second invasion were, however, persistent ; and in Juno 
1(SS9, Nejiuni, oJie (d' the nn)st fanatical adherents of the late 
!Malidi, was preparing for the attempt. All his movements 
wen^ known. Ills motley force, which soon dwindled to 
tighting men. with 1,000 followers, women, and 
children, left Matuka on .July 1, making a long detoar ijito 
the desert. All preparations had been made ; four steamers 
eoinmandod the river. Suftoring terribly from privation, 
the hapless Arabs swejid northwards, strewing the ground 
with their dead, and abandoning ‘ rjuantities of arms, drums, 
‘ saddles, tents,’ and two guns. The ‘ poor and weakly crowd, 
‘ dying of hunger and thirst,’ as it was well described in the 
letter humanely wriU(Mi by General Grenfell to Nejumi, Avith 
a view tt> avoid a conflict, camped on the hills near Toskion 
August 1 . Only the fanaticism of Nejunii prevailed to prevent 
suiTOiidcr, and when the mounted troops of the attacking 
force came in sight in the early morning of the 3rd, he is 
reported to have said, ‘ We must all stand prepared to meet 
‘ our Maker to-day.’ The rout was complete. Over 1,200 
Arabs wore killed ; Nejuini and liis little son were found 
dead by the side of a camel ; more than 4,000 prisoners and 
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deserters were taken. The Egyptian loss was 25 killed and 
140 wounded. Thus ended the second invasion of Egypt, 
which reached a point more than 700 miles from Cairo. It 
is impossible not to feel pity for the victims, impelled to 
their doom by a brave fanatic hopelessly ignorant alike of 
geography and of the far superior power which stood directly 
in his path. Eeports of the advance of large forces from 
the South have become periodic, but the easy victory won at 
Toski by a force mainly Egyptian should serve to allay all 
uneasiness on this account. To an Arab invasion, the 
‘ perpendicular frontier ’ of Egypt, consisting of hundreds of 
miles of river commanded by armed steamers, is a tremen- 
dous obstacle. Xo braver or more cai)able loader than Wad- 
en-Nejumi is likely to arise ; ammunition is now running 
short in the Sudan ; the dithculties of the desert remain. 

The year 188(^ was uneventful in the Eastern Sudan, 
where widespread destitution was impending. Mahdiism 
was principally represented by EagLtara and Jaalin intruders, 
whose exactions created profound discontent among the 
local tribes. ‘ Anti-!Mahdiist leagues had not been siiccoss- 
‘ ful,’ mainly because they were ill directed by the authori- 
ties at Suakin, who appear never to have attained any grasp 
of tribal politics, or realised that nil t!e‘ bravest lighting 
men of the district had fallen befon) Jkirish bullets. Thus 
a small combined force of Iladendowas and Amarars, having 
received a temporary repulse at Siiikat, ‘ Government re- 
* fused further assistance, and the league, deprived of sup- 
^ port in arms and food, soon broke up and was disbanded.’ 

In Darfur, the forces of Abu (Joinaizitih were defeated 
with great loss by Osman Adam on Eebruary 22. Tiieir 
leader was killed, and his revolt collapse<l. Stanley reached 
the Albert A^yanza for the tliird time January 18, and 
Emin joined him on February 17. On April 10 the relief 
force, ivitli some OUO men, women, and children — the rem- 
nant of Egyptian rul<; in Equatoria — ‘ in all some 1,500 
‘ souls,’ started from Kavalli on their long and adventurous 
march to Zanzibar, which was reached on December 6. 
The subsequent fate of Emin’s province is unknown ; but, 
as Major Wiugate surmises, it is more than probable that 
Mahdiism never attained any real grip over this great 
territory, and that the sturdy Diiikas and Shilluks, who 
have supplied the best material of the Egyptian army, 
tenaciously hold their own. 

Early in 1890 it became known in this country that the 
people of the Red Sea littoral were suftering from faniitio. 
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On February 24, Lord Salisbury telegraphed to Sir E. 
Baring for information : ‘ Ascertain the exact state of the 
‘ case, and let me know whether anything is being done to 
‘ relieve the sufferers.’ No official notice had previously 
been taken of tlie matter, and the consul at Suakin writes : 

‘ It was only when the inquiry from Lord Salisbury was 
‘ made known to the authorities that the question was taken 
‘ up seriously.’ Private charity from England had, how- 
ever, been already brought to bear, and Dr. Harpur and 
General Haig laboured to save the helpless people. Their 
roi)orts and those of Consul Barnham disclose au appalling 
aniount of suffering, to which Major Wingate barely alludes. 
A year previously Commander May, It.N., had pleaded 
against the injustice of capturing dhows laden only 

‘ wiili grain and dates, wliich the ])Cople wcto ranch in need of. . . . 
I am opinion that, tMitirely with rcieronce to the Ilalaib dhow, it 
would be wiser in the present state of affairs to exercise a little 
clctncncy, esp<'cially wlaii it is considered that Ilalaib was closed from 
no fault of the people, l>ut only bccait-c a garrison could not be 
s])ared.* 

The dcqdution of the grain stores of* the whole country 
side was a natural rt^suR of the restrictive policy, widely 
disavowed/ but nevertheless long maintained. Thousands 
of the wretched peoph* died, and, under the circumstances, 
no assunu'd military o.\]>cdiency can justify the policy to 
which they were sacrificed. Osman Digna and his dervishes 
were the last to ff‘el the pinch, t and the greatest suffering 
fell upon the lladendowa tribes, who, properly handled, 
would have proved staunch allies.^ 

The history of the proceedings on the Red Sea littoral 
abounds in surprises and anomalies of which the end is not 
yet reached. Apj)arently with a view to reassure the Ai*abs 
of the district, whose suspicions as to the ulterior motives 
of the governor- geiujral had been naturally aroused, a fresh 
proclamation was issued, early in 1889, to the ‘ Hamdab, 

* * My own o[)inion at one time,’ writes Sir E. Baring to Lord 
Salisbury on January 15, IHSO, ‘was that the policy adopted by 
Colonel Kitchener was unduly restrictive.’ 

I ‘ The.'-e latter (the Baggara intruders) wore harrying the country,’ 
states Major Wingate, ‘ appropriating all the supplies to themselves, 
and want, almost amounting to famine, was prevailing throughout the 
country.* 

t * About twenty lladendowa sheikhs from neighbourhood of Sinkat 
now here tendering submission.* — General Stephenson to Secretary of 
State for War. December 18, 188G. 
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‘ Hadenclowa, Aniara, Gemilab, and other tribes.’ Its terms 
were unexceptionable, and were welcomed by all who pre- 
served an interest in the Sudanese. 

‘ I write you again so as to let you and all the tribes know clearly 
what the (iovernnioiit intends to do. As you have often been told 
during the last few years, the Government docs not wish to interfere 
with the freedom ol* the tribes or to impose any Uixes ui)on you ; all 
that we wish is that you should live at peace among yourselves, that 
trade should revive. . . . We intend to keep Suakin, and for this 
we will spare no trouble or expense. ... If you will come in to 
Suakin and see us, wc will assist you either with money or food.’ 

This admirable document was approved by her Majesty’s 
Government, yet at this very period Commander May was 
vainly pleading for ^ a little clemeiicy%’ A few months later, 
because the Iladeudo^vas had not at once succeeded in ex- 
pelling the dervishes, the governor-general was instructed 
‘ to give no more assistance in the w'ay of food and arms to 
‘ the tribes . . . without authority from C^iiro.’ This im- 
patience of results exactly illustrates the utter ignorance of 
the conditions of Sudane.se life and ways which charac- 
terises the proceedi;igs taken at Suakin. 

A hankering after the hu’tile district oi Tokar had been 
evident ever since the liasco of Xovmuber ISsiJ. Here 
Osman Digna and his dervishes had latterly taken up their 
quarters, and, so far, the tribesmen, weakened by slaughter 
and famine, bad been unable to di.slodge them. To turn 
out the intruders and re-establish the tribal landowners 
would evidently have an excellent effect in tlie direction of 
restoring conlidence. 0.snian Digna was believed to have 
dei^arted for the llabab country ‘ on a tax-collecting ex- 
‘ 2 ^ 6 dition ’ of six weeks, ifandoub was easily cleared out 
by two Sudanese battalions, tlie Arabs making no resist- 
ance ; and on January 10, a force of about 1,700 

men, almost all Sudanese troops, left Trinkitat for Tokar, 
whither also Mr. Wyldc led 500 tribesmen across country. 
Osman Digna, forewaiTied, had returned with his followers, 
and a well- fought little action look jdace on the 10th, The 
dervishes were routed^ with a loss of more than 700, the 
casualties being 10 kilh‘d and 48 wounded. So 
far, the action taken appears to be perfectly justifiable. 
The intruders had been turned uut, and a small garrison 
could be maintained at Tokar until the tribes of the delta 

* Of Osman Digna s very mixed Ibree a considerable portion was 
disaffected to his cause. 
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were strong enough to hold their own. Thus the terms of 
the proclamation approved by her Majesty’s Government 
would have been fulbllod, and the tranquillity of the country 
promoted. 

‘ It is estimated,’ states Major Wingate, ‘ that the cul- 

* livable area of the Tokar delta cannot be less than 300,000 
‘ acres, and that of an unusually rich and fertile soil.’ ^ The 
‘ ar<inmtion of the Tokar district hif flir Eijijptian Govern- 
‘ moit must prove one of the severest blows over dealt to 

* the caiis(' of Mahdiisni,’ See. This Avhole territory had been 
abandoned by the l]gyi>tian Goveniinent in proclamations 
of wliicli ih(* last w'as barely two years old. Land which has 
been hold by the fainilios of Arab cliiefs for centuries, land 
of which owuiersliip was never claimed in the worst daj^s of 
Egyptian oppression, has now b(‘en annexed. Its rightful 
masters have been dispossessed, and tlieir lands are being 
redistributed in lots of live iier<*s t<» applicants who comply 
with due forms and are prepared to pay what is virtuall}'" 
rent. Such proceedings s<»em searcedy consonant with 
modern views of (‘IcMneiitary justice, 4‘ven, wlien the sufferers 
are merely Arabs wliose kinstolk Imve been slaughtered and 
starved by British iinpoliev. Nothing could be better cal- 
culated to justify suspicion than tliis latest act of the protege 
of England, rcuideivd possibh^ only by the aid of British 
officers. For four years the tribesmen had becni urged, in all 
apparent disinterestedness, to ndease Tokar from Mahdiism. 
This release has been easily aeeoinplished, and the motive now 
stands disclosed. 

Whether this is the first sit‘p in that 2 >olicy of reoccui)a- 
tioii which Major Wingate undisguisedly favours, and which 
apparently receives the sanction of his superiors, cannot be 
stated. Whether her Majesty’s Government will sanction 
the proceedings taken at Tokar, wlu*n they are in full pos- 
session of the facts, is at least doubtful. 

* Should that country (the Sudan) again become an integral portion 
of tlic Khedivial doniinioiiR, there is no doubt that the lessons learnt 
during the last ten years will not be forgotten. That a new and better 
Sudan will be raised up over the ashes <»£ (Jordon, and all those brave 
officers and men who have perished in the loyal ]>crforraance of their 
duty, is the present hojic of every well-wisher for the jwosperity of 
Egypt.’ 

Thus Major Wingate cuds his book ; thus, apparently, the 
aspirations of the British officers of the Egyptian army shape 
themselves. This latest manifestation of mirage cannot be 
too soon dispelled. Unaided, Egypi cannot reoccupy the 
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Sudan ; un watched, she is wholly unfit to govern it, what- 
ever ‘ lessons ’ may have been learnt. At a time when 
British tutelage of Egypt involves growing difficulties in 
foreign politics, and even threatens to become a party ques- 
tion, it is certain that Great Britain will lend no ear to the 
military dreamers of Cairo. The Sudan can be reoccupied 
by Egypt only by the expenditure of British blood and 
treasure, and could then bo preserved from a recurrence of the 
iniquities of the past only by British agents. ^ One thing 
‘ is certain,’ wrote General Gordon, ^ that the Egyptians 
‘ should never bo allowed out of their owni country.’ Great 
Britain will not accept a task which involves the annexation 
of Egypt as its first proliininarv. We do not suppose 
that Sir E. Baring, who has never deviated from the 
original policy of abandonment, which he strongly urged 
upon her Majesty's Government, can synipathise with the 
ambitions of the officers of the Egyptian army. It is doubt- 
ful whether he can have approved the recent proceedings 
at Suakin. For, although famine and the bullet have thinned 
the ranks of the tribesmen of the Eastern Soudan, Major 
Wingate assures us that ]^^ahdiism is not yet dead, and that 
trouble will eventually arise if tliis arbitnirv action is not 
annulled is certain. The invasions of the Nile Valley with 
which we are persistently threatened may not improbably be 
diverted to Tokar. And, under llie circumstances above 
described, strong syin])athy might b<* asserted in this country 
for Arabs fighting to regain territory accorded to ^tliom by 
formal proclamations, or seeking to throw off taxes against 
the imposition of v;hich they have been guaranteed. 

As a history of the Sudan during its most disastrous 
years. Major Wingate’s work leaves inuch to be desired. It 
shows a want of grasp and of power to realise tlie wTongs of 
the Sudanese and the Abyssinians. It touches the fringe of 
great questions, and leaves them nnilluminated. Its treat- 
ment of military operations, especially those involved in the 
fiasco of the Nile expedition, is unnecessarily confused. The 
solution of the Hudan problem which it appears to advo- 
cate is wholly impracticable, and i^roves that official opinion 
at Cairo is out of touch alike with public sentiment in this 
country and with European politics. 

Of Malidiisni, lio\vever, viewed as a religious movement, 
Major Wingate gives a vivid picture. The strange mixture 
of imposture on the one liaiid, and real fanaticism on the 
other; elaborate deception brought to bear upon rankest 
superstition; aims, ostensibly lofty, sunk to the level of the 
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lowest tyranny ; ^glimpses of tlic moral code of the New 
Testament smothered in a parody of government worthy of 
Nero — all arc* ably portrayed. Mohammed Ahmed would 
have been a notable man in any age or country. His 
motives must remain as indeterminate as those of the 
Prophet whose representative he claimed to be. Whether 
he conceived the idea of liberating the Sudan from in- 
tolerable o[)prossioii, and assumed the rolo of Mahdi to 
further this patriotic end, or whether he sa^v in the bitter 
sense of wrong around him an available means of gratifying 
mere personal ambition, cannot be known. In the Baggara 
slave-dealers he sought and found the military element 
necessary for his purpose ; into their hands the real power 
seems to have passed even before his death. 

The capture at Toski, in 1 S8l), of a manuscript book con- 
taining the decrees of the ^lahdi and the Khalifa Abdullah 
throws a curious light on the religious rtsviv^al. The pro- 
ceedings of tlie faithful were cand'nlly regulated. Modesty 
in dress, ‘rules to be ol>s(*rved in riding,’ warnings to 
doubters, * ijjsfrii(*tions as to writing,’ war, form the prin- 
cipal subjects of the ^Mahdi’s sj)iritiial exhurtations, couched 
in a liiugiijige strangely (*ompouuded of those of the Hebrew 
prophets, the KfUMii, and the Puritan divines. 

‘ On rnc«'ting tin; enonw siv, “ O (lod, Th^'O do we wordu];, and of 
Tlioo wc hoi:; ’ Wo conli^s tint Thou art one, ajid we 

atfril)iite no part icij.at J'>n to 'fii 'J'ln-'ic are Tliino (•noiiiic'«; they 
hellovo not in Tlioo, nor in 'i'hv Indy Imi )ks. ... O G >d, overcome 
tlicni and j)Ut Icrrc-r into their hc»n ts ! (irant u^, O Jjord, d’liy ^Spirit, 
save ns frnni j•uni•^!lnle!lr, an I make ns Metorious ! 'fliou .siyest in 
'J’hy proeious Ix) ik, Trn-t ye all iii (!■» 1, Ih: is yoar Lord, He is an 
almiglity hel per.” ' 

^Meekness and extreme humility were enjoined as in most 
religions ; — 

‘ Wl>cn yon walk, walk (pii>‘tly and inunhly; ho not prond nor 
liaiijrhty. . . . J)cv()tt‘ join self to (iod, ami al>st:iin from worMly 
j)!cjMi?t*s and amnscMncnts. . . . Prepare always tor your own salva' 
lion, repent and adv God’s lorgixcncss lor liaving ever indulged in the 
trifles and enjoyments of this world. Do not crave after tliosc tilings 
whicli were on joyed hy tlie Ca'^ars, the Pharaolis, and Ak:i'»ireli ; bn I; 
pray rather afier ilio^^e tilings whi<‘h the prophets and apostles have 
ionged for --j^overty and lowlines>.’ 

Yet, like most religions whicdi have achieved temporal 
j)ower, practice ditlered absolutely from preaching, and 
Major Wingate not unjustly states: ‘Tlie whole may be 
‘summed up in Hu phrase, “ Your money or your life! 
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It was a reign of terror wliicli was ostablislied at Khartoum 
in 1885. 

The Malidi and liis emirs were voluminous writers, and 
Major Wingate’s book is somewhat overloaded with their 
compositions, the omission of a single one of which would 
have allowed space for the names of the more prominent 
Eg 3 'ptian officers, unrecorded, as Major-General Grenfell ex- 
plains, ‘ for the sake of brevity.’ The reports on military 
operations addressed to the Malidi are, for the most part, mere 
specimens of fearless mendacity, tending to throw involun- 
tary doubt upon some of the sources of iiiformation on which 
this history of the achievements <d‘ ]\lahdiism is based. The 
author has, ho\vevi‘r, bestowed evident care upon his task, 
and his account of lln' obscure events which have occurred 
in these dark regions is probably as close an a.pproxiimition 
to fact as will ever be attainable. 

Mahdiism possesses none of the elements of permanence. 
Its strength lay in the appeal to the Sudanese to throw olT 
unbearable oppression, in the application of religious enthu- 
siasm to meet a great nati<.*nal neetl. U rjiiiekly degenerated 
into the tymuny of one section of the Sudain^s.^ uvei* tin* 
rest. Already, as Major Wingate shows. Ic is a waning 
influence, and ‘ has in a laige mea'^ure lost the fanat- 
‘ ical ardour which made it so formidable.’ It is not, and 
never can be, consolidated. Xothing except an attempt<ed 
Egyptian reconquest can well provide it wdtli a fresh impulse. 
Major Wingate rightly claims for it ‘ sufficient iin))ortance 
‘ to necessitate due precautions being tiiken to check its 
^ northward progress ; ’ hut such precautions can safely be 
entrusted to the Egyptian army, so long as the present effi- 
ciency of the black battalions is maintained. 

WhileMajor Wingate has nothing to offer to the Sudan ex- 
cept good wishes and Egyptian reoccupation, Mr. Itussell, 
who has experience of the people, pleads strongly for the tradci 
policy which was so unwisely abandoned. As pointed out 
by Lieut. -Colonel Stewart in his atlinirable reports : — 

* All the districts south of Kliartoum, between tlie Niles, find also 
about Karkotsch and Ghedarifl’, are celebrated for their corn-growing 
capacity, and may he said to he the granary of the Sudan. Wore 
easy communication oi)ened with the sea, there can be little doubt 
that a considerable export trade in grain would spring up At present 
grain is allowed to rot in the ground in these districts, wliile it is at 
famine price at Suakin and Jeddah/ 

The products of the great Nile basin are rich and various. 
Its large population requires the manufactures of Manchester 
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and Sheffield. ‘ Bahr-el-Ghazal and Sandeh/ Wrote Gessi 
Pasha in 1879, ^ are destined to become great commercial 
‘ markets.’ In the trade policy which till recently has been 
unaccountably thwarted lies the only solution of the problem 
of the Sudan, and the one real prospect of destroying the 
slave trade. With true prescience Colonel Stewart wrote : — 

* When all, however, is clone that can be done, I look with more 
hope on the opening up of the country, and on the extension of legiti- 
mate trade, to bring slavery to an end, than on the most stringent 
treaties that can be devised, and I am convinced that no instrument 
will be more eflective in bringing about this result than a railway 
bringing Khartoum witliin easy distance of the sea.’ 

Ten years ago the Sudan was safer than many parts of 
London. Travellers X)assod through to Khartoum ; sports- 
men wandercid on the Red Sea littoral. The kindliness of 
the people was proverbial ; Englishmen, in particular, they 
and respected. Even after the slaughter of 1884 and 
1885, Mr. Wylde went alone among the tribesmen, visiting 
the little-known Erba Mountains, and meeting everywhere 
with kindness and hospitality till he returned to Suakin, 
where the sentries threatened to shoot him. 

During these ten years the country has been deluged with 
blood — the result of Malidiism which drew its strength from 
Egyptian oppression. Said Pasha, General Gordon, and 
Colonel Stewart all testified to the misery of the people. 
Warnings were not wanting. Yet the revolt seems to have 
been regarded as a surjuase, almost as if it were something 
now in the history of nations. Arabi to the Egyptians, 
as Mohammed Ahmed to the Sudanese, represented the 
promise of freedom from the yoke of the foreigner. Great 
Britain at once found herself face to face with responsi- 
bilities inevitably following her own deliberate action-— 
responsibilities unrealised and disavowed till it was too late 
to retrieve disaster. The abandonment of the Sudan by 
Egypt was absolutely necessary ; its public announcement 
was an act of gross impolicy. 

So soon as confidence is restored by free communications 
with the interior of the country both by land and sea, the 
Eastern Sudan will be easily tranquillised. British capital 
will be available to open the basin of the Nile to trade 
possibilities unapproached by those which have sufficed to 
create the East Africa Company. Thus alone can the ruin 
of the Sudan be retrieved ; thus only can Great Britain 
make some reparation for blunders which have brought 
discredit on her name. 

VOL. OLXXV. NO, CCCLIX. T 
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Aet. X. — 1. Speech of the Right Hon. A, J. Balfour^ M,P.j 
at Plymouth. August 10, 1891. 

2. Speech of the Right Hon, W. E, Gladstone^ M.P,, at New- 
castle, October 2, 1891. 

3. Speeches of the Duhe of Argyll and Lord Hartington at 
Manchester, November 10, 1891. 

?*Fhe Unionist Piirliiiinent lias lived its life. It lias almost 
completed its work. In a few short months it will 
have passed away full of years and of honour into the region 
of history ; and histoi’y will record that of the round dozen 
of Parliaments which Queen Victoria during her long reign 
has summoned to Westminster, there is not one which has 
better claims to the respect and gratitude of the British 
people. Earely has it been given to a Parliament to 
accomplish so thoroughly the work which it was the wish of 
the majority of the nation that it should perforin. When 
Lord Salisbury, as loader of the Conservative party, and 
Lord Hartington, followed by ’a small group of Liberal 
members of Parliainoiit, appeared side by side at the great 
meeting at Her Majesty’s Opera House in the spring of 1K8G, 
an alliance was begun between Conservative^: and Liberals 
which every year that has passed has served still further to 
consolidate and to weld. Lord Haiiington represented a 
mass of Liberal opinion (how large was seen afterwards) 
spreading through every class of the community. When the 
division on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill was 
taken, it was found that nearly one hundred Liberal mem- 
bers remained true to the ju-incipJes hitherto professed by 
all Liberal statesmen, and followed Lord Hartington into 
the lobby against it. When six weeks later the dissolu- 
tion came, the country, by a singularly emphatic decision, 
ratified and approved the action of J^arliainent. Since then 
six years have passed away. Liberal Unionists are now num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands ; they have to be reckoned 
with in every constituency of the United Kingdom, and they 
represent a political f(>rce far larger than the mere numl)er 
of Liberal Unionist members of Parliament may lead careless 
observers to suppose. Mr. Gladstone, in 188(), gained, as he 
intended, the Irish vole, which in IBSo had been cast against 
him. In some parts of Great Britain this vote is an extremely 
heavy one, and this vote he retains. Were it not that a 
gigantic transfer of Liberal votes had taken place simuL 
taneously to the opposite side. Home Rule candidates would 
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in many districts have swept the board. In the country, 
just as surely as in the House of Commons, the Unionist 
Government and the Unionist cause have been throughout 
entirely dependent upon the maintenance of the Unionist 
alliance. 

During the existence of the present Parliament it has 
been established beyond all controversy that ‘ the game df 
‘ law and order is ’ not ‘ up in Ireland,’ that the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom can and will pass measures, ifnecessaiy, 
of the most radical character, for the purpose of ameliorating 
the condition of the Irish ])coplo, provided only that those 
measures have been carefully considered and seem likely to 
secure the results aimed at; that the Government of Lord 
Salisbury, and the Unionist party as a whole, can and will 
carry out domestic reforms both in Great Britain and Ire- 
land of at least as thoroughgoing a character as any that 
have ever been passed by Libc^ral Governments in the past ; 
and that parliannuitary obstruction, oven when countenanced 
by the front Opposition heiich, can be defeated by the exercise 
of lirmness and vigour on the part of those who lead the 
majority of the House of Commons. 

In 1 H8C) the policy of Home Kul(‘ was admittedly very largely 
a policy of despair. It had become impossible, it was said, 
any longer to govern the United Kingdom as a united king- 
dom. The burden (»f resj'ousibiliiy of maintaining law and 
order and justice and peace in Ireland was too heavy to be 
borne. Lei, therefore, the burden be cast off. The argu- 
ment from despair - an niiworthy argument for British 
statesmanship to (unphw — has been finally annihilated by 
tlui success of the Unionist Parliament. 

Whilst tlie logisliitioii of the Government lias been 
thorough and fjir-reacliiiig, in administration they have been 
ocpially fortunate. In three groat departments of national 
affairs they have achieved brilliant success. It is not easy 
to place a limit to the bounds of party prejudice, but we 
doubt whether many Gladstonians would deny that in the 
dejiartment of Foreign Affairs Lord Salisbury is as able 
as, and more successful than, was the late Lord Granville; 
that Mr. Balfour has been, as Irish Secretary, at least the 
equal of Mr. John Morley ; and that Mr. Goschen, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is no whit inferior to Sir William 
Venion Harcourt. To have maintained the Union, to have 
restored law and order and social liberty in Ireland, to have 
legislated with thoroughness and prudence, and to have 
administered with conspicuous success, constitute claims of 
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the Unionist party upon the conGdeiice of the country 
which it is perfectly certain the country will ultimately 
recognise. 

We have on previous occasions discussed at sufficient 
length the more memorable achievements of the Unionist 
Parliament and the chief political incidents of its career. 
We wish now to turn our thoughts towards the future. 
With the expiration of the present I’arliament the country 
will reach a crisis in its history. The Gencnil Election will 
turn upon a question of greater fundamental importance to 
our whole S3'stem of government than has been raised in this 
kingdom since IG88. Its magnitude is concealed by the 
advocates of the change resolutely refusing to contemplate 
it in any of its bearings, bv the leadtr of the Opposition 
deliberately suppressing all independent inquiry amongst his 
followers as to its nature, and by the studious employment of 
a phrase which unites for the time in its favour mtui whose 
private interpretations of it are absolutely irreconcilable. 

Before, however, a General Election is reached, we are to 
have one more session of a Parliament whose legal limit 
does not expire till* August ISlUl. Next month, therefore, 
Parliament will enter upon its last session, and the last session 
of a dying Parliament does not generally u^ld much lustre to 
its reputation. At such periods th‘‘ nation is naturally 
much more concerned in speculating upon the cliaract(*r of 
its coming sovereign than in watching the last hours of the 
one who still wears the crown. ‘ Autliority forgets a dying 
‘ king.’ The House of Commons, as a wliole, always keeid v 
sensitive to public oinniou, is fully conscious of its own loss 
of power, whilst the thouglits of individual members become 
almost wholly absorbed by the consideration of tlie relations 
of themselves witli the electors before whom they liave so 
soon to appear as candidates. Thus the great arena of 
national debate is apt to become little better than tlie plat- 
form of the partj' candidate; all reality is withdrawn from 
parliamentary discussion; business of a practical kind is 
neglected ; whilst the uncertainty of the future and the 
holies and fears of men combine to dispel for the time public 
confidence in tbe permanence of any portion of our national 
policy. Our relations with the great Powers of Europe, our 
position in Egypt, our policy towards Ireland — nay, as 
matters stand at present, tbe fundamental priiicijiles upon 
which for centuries the English people have been governed 
must be regarded as provisional only. Since we have no 
fixed or written constitution to limit the authority of Par- 
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liament, the legal power of Parliament is subject to no 
restrictions whatever. Parliament is supreme over the 
constitution. No one questions the absoluteness of its 
power over the property, the liberties, the lives of English- 
men. As the House of Commons more and more absorbs 
the powers of the other branches of the Legislature, a General 
Election comes to resemble more and more the choice of a 
dictator by the people. What next Parliament will do no 
human being can foresee. It is only certain that it will, 
like an absolute monarch, have the power to do what it 
pleases. No wonder that a General Election in the United 
Kingdom is a time of anxiety to all lovers of their country. 
Nowhere else is the whole power of the State, the whole 
destiny of the State, so completely in the hands of the 
democracy as with ns at the time when one Parliament has 
been dissolved and the people are called upon to elect a new 
one. 

Though, as has been said, the last session of a Parliament 
is not generally the most edifying of its career, there is 
much in the peculiar circumstances of the time to make the 
last session of the Parliament of 1S8(; aVory interesting one. 
After all, it is not merely through the instrumentality of a 
dissolution that changes amounting to a partial transforma- 
tion take pljice in the jktsoiuiI composition of the House of 
Gommons. About J to nuunbers havt' been elected since the 
last General El(‘ction. Manifold also, and more important 
still, are the changes that the lapse of time brings about in 
the position and weight of our foremost statesmen, and in 
their relation to each other, to the House of Commons, and 
to tlio country. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Goschen have become 
new forces in politics since 1886. Mr. Balfour, as the Par- 
liamentary leader, and ^Ir. Goschen as the brilliant Chan- 
cellor of th(‘ Exchequer of a Conservative Ministry, form a 
combination which places Conservatism in a totally new 
light before the British public. No jiarty can flourish — no 
party can retain popular support, uuless its principles and 
destinies are associated in the popular mind with con- 
spicuous personalities. For some time past the Conserva- 
tives have been without a leader in the House of Commons 
who has had it in him to strike the public imagination and at 
the same time to enlist its confidence. The fate of the two 
parties since Mr. Disraeli left the House of Commons has 
been in this respect in marked contrast. The Liberal party 
seemed to be in danger of losing itself altogether in the 
personality of Mr. Gladstone — of substituting mere personal 
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allegiance to him for a belief in the old principles and tradi- 
tions which were the true claims of Liberals to public sup- 
port and hivour, Avhilst on the other side of the House 
there was not a single statesman whose cliainpionship was 
capable of rousing the warmth of his followers in the country, 
or even on his own back benches. In the Piw'liainent, for 
instance, of 1880, there sat upon the front Opposition bench 
statesmen of acknowledged reputation, of the highest re- 
spectability, moved undoubtedly b}’ a strong sense of public 
duty, yet not one of them j^ossessed the kind of qualities 
which give to men power over others in such an assembly as 
the House of Commons. To be a successful party leader 
in that assembly eloquence is not essential — witness Lord 
Althorp ; yet assuredly such a leadei must possess some 
quality of ability, character, resoluteness of purpose, or what 
not, which men instinctively feel places him apart from and 
above the crowd. IVoin the date of Disraeli’s ]>eerage 
to the fateful year 188(), Mr. (Jladstone's ascendency literally 
overwhelmed all opposition. The Conservative leaders seemed 
themselves to recognise their own inferiority. In experience, 
in eloquence, in ferVour, in the power to grasp detail in the 
most complex matters, in tinaiico, he had no ; and those 
who came nearest him in power were liis colleagues. How 
great the change from 1880 to ! The tables have 
indeed been turned, Mr. (Gladstone is himself, oxce[)t on 
rare occasions, absent from the House of Coinmoiis, and ihi‘ 
practical daily work of the leadership of his party has 
devolved on others ; whilst almost the Avhole cxi>erieuce, 
statesmanship, and debating power of that assembly are 
opposed to him. 

The last few months have made great changes in the 
leadership of political parties. It is true that the venerable 
leader of English Homo Rulers is still able to command the 
devoted allegiance of his followers, though he is no longer 
expected to perform the everyday duties of an Opposition 
leader in the House of Commons. In the House of Lords, 
.the little band of ex-official Peers who form the Gladstonian 
party has lost the genial guidance of their ox2)erienced chief, 
Lord Granville. In the House of Commons the change has 
been far greater. TJie Liberal Unionist, the Conservative, 
the Irish Nationalist party, have each to deplore the loss of 
its leader. The death of the Duke of Devonshire, and the 
consequent removal of Lord Hartington to the House of 
Lords, is much more than a blow to the Liberal Unionist 
party. More than any other man has Lord Hartington, in 
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the character of his statesmanship, represented the prevail- 
ing political spirit which has actuated the Parliament of 
1886 ; and if we looked rather to facts than to the official 
arrangements necessitated by the curious circumstances of 
the time, we should see in Lord Hartington the true leader 
of the Ilouse of Commons throughout the eventful years 
which have followed the last General Election, Had his 
career in that House been prolonged, and had the question 
of the Union remained the great factor in the division of 
political parties, it can hardly be doubted that Liberal and 
Conservative Unionists would have been compelled ultimately 
to merge their forces, and that Avith Lord Salisbury leading 
the Peers, and Lord Hartington the Commons, the country 
might have seen formed as its best bulwark against a great 
danger the strongest Administration of modern times. 

In the last spec^ch made by Lord Hartington whilst a 
member of the Ilouse of (Commons, ^ he declared his conviction 
that the course taken in 1886 by Liberals ‘ who had been 
‘ deserted by their Liberal friends ’ Avas the right course, 
and probably there are fcAV Liberals practically engaged in 
politics Avho do not now see that the policy of independent 
alliance Avith the ConseiwatiA^e parly gave greater strength 
to the Unionist cause than it could tlum have acquired by a 
complete fusion of Liberal and Conservative Unionists. Since 
that time, as Lord Hartington pointed out, it may be that 
experience has tended to show that those who, in a long 
Parliament, have been Avorking together for common objects 
may be able in the future to act together in the service of 
their country under a common leaclerslii[). Upon that ques- 
tion Lord Hartington expressly guarded himself from ^ pro- 
‘ nouncing any final or conclusive opinion.’ It is quite clear 
that the party arrangements which have characterised the 
present Parliament Avili endure to its close ; and that it is 
vain to attempt to forecast the politicid arrangements which 
will follow the assembling of the next Parliament. It will 
not be at once that the full effect of the departure of Lord 
Hartington from the House of Commons will be felt. 

In the value of the service which he has rendered to the 
Unionist cause, Mr. Chamberlain is second only to Lord 
Hartington. As an advanced Radical himself, and as the 
leader of the advanced Radicals, of Avliom the great majority 
of the rank and file adhered to Mr. Gladstone, his position 
has been a peculiarly difficult one. No one had a greater 

* Speech at banquet to Mr. Goschen in Edinburgh, Nov. 20, 1891. 
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personal interest than Mn Chamberlain in preventing a 
rupture of the Liberal party. That the party should 
remain strong and united under the lead of Mr. Gladstone 
was till 1886 the desire of every Liberal Unionist; and for 
Mr. Chamberlain assuredly, not less than for others, such 
a prospect must have had many attractions. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has sacrificed much by his steadfast adherence to the great 
principle of the united nationality of the three kingdoms, 
it was not, indeed, till he had been a member of a Cabinet, 
actually engaged in the manufacture of a Home Rule Bill, 
that he became fully convinced of the impossibility of satisfy- 
ing Irish aspirations for separate nationality, and at the 
same time preserving the unity of the great nation of which 
Irishmen form part. It was evidently at first the specific 
example of Mr. Gladstone's Homo Rule Bill, rather than the 
full perception of the utter fallacy of the principle of 
separate nationalism necessarily involved in the grant of an 
Irish Parliament, which drove Mr. Chamberlain into opposi- 
tion to his former chief. In the House of Commons he now 
stands first as the representative of Liberal Unionism; and 
Liberal Unionists there and in the country look forward with 
well-founded hope to his leadership to confirm them in that 
steadfast course which, under the guidanc*e oi Lord Ilarting- 
ton, has been productive of so much benefit to the State. 

The position of the leader of a third party is an extremely 
difficult one. The least suspicion of intrigue, however little 
deserved, would have weakened to an incalculable degree 
the influence of the Liberal Unionist leader. But Lord 
Hartington was the most generally trusted of all public men, 
as much trusted by his opponents as by those wbo followed 
his standard. No one, however much opposed to his policy, 
thought of attributing * to Lord Hartington any but the 
highest and most patriotic motives. In a time of party dis- 
ruption it is impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
such a man to the House of Commons ; and it is equally 
impossible to suppose that by speeches in the House of 
Lords or on the public platform, however admirable and use- 
ful they may be, the loss of his daily, almost hourly, influence 
on the course of political events at Westminster can be 
adequately compensated. The party, however, which Lord 
Hartington has led, and which the Duke of Devonshire will 
continue to lead, is not merely the band of Liberal Unionist 
members who have sat behind him in the House of Commons. 
Of the great body of Liberal public opinion which has declared 
ia favour of the Union, the Duke of Devonshire will be the 
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truest representative, and the most trusted exponent ; none 
the less that ho lias unfortunately been removed from the 
field where his energies were more immediately exercised. 

Since last session Mr. Smith and Mr. Parnell have also 
passed away from the House of Commons — the former re- 
gretted and respected b}’ men of all parties as a conscientious 
and public-spirited statesman. Six years ago no one would 
have predicted that Mr. Smith would ever lead the House 
of Commons. Yet it was to him that Lord Salisbury turned 
in the confusion brought about by the sudden resignation of 
Lord Randolph Churcljill, and the choice has been amply 
justified. Mr. Smith’s transparent sincerity, his conciliatory 
bearing, his clear head and businesslike habits, his devotion 
to ihe piiblic service, and the entire absence from his cha- 
racter of a self-seeking or personal ambition, earned for 
him both the goodwill and the confidence of the House of 
Commons during a period, moreover, of great difficulty, 
caused by the disruption of old party connexions, when 
possibly a more brilliant leader might have proved far less 
successful. 

Mr. Parneirs death, coming so soon after his fall, un- 
doubtedly makes a consid(‘rable change in the political situa- 
tion. In three Parliaments he has been a great power. It 
required a strong man to unite Irish members into one poli- 
tical body, to get them to act as .an independent party, and to 
throw its weight into the Liberal or the Conservative scale 
with sole regard to the willingness of either party to pro- 
mote his great end of establishing an Irish nation, ‘ which 
‘ should take its place amongst the other nations of the 
‘ earth.’ He pursued his policy with great ability, with 
unfailing perseverance, atid, up to a point, with conspicuous 
success, lie had dismissed and had made Ministries. His 
triumph ivas great when, in 188 (), he had at his feet the 
most popular leader whom the British democracy has known, 
and when he saw his much- vilified policy of Home Rule for 
Ireland solemnly adopted by Mr. Gladstone himself as the 
destined work of the Liberal party. Mr. Parnell’s power was 
due to the complete independence of British parties which 
characterised his own action — an independence which he had 
succeeded in impressing upon his followers. There is no 
one now to play the game which Mr. Parnell played. When 
the Irish Homo Rule leader was dismissed because his 
leadership had become odious to English Liberals, a blow 
was received by the Irish Home Rule party which shook to 
the foundations the strength of that edifice which Mr, 
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Parnell liad raised with so much labour and success. It 
was Mr, Gladstone himself who struck this vigorous blow 
on behalf of the Union. Even in the choice of an Irish 
leader British opinion had a right to weigh ; very much, 
indeed, as Irish 02)inion weighs heavily in maiiitiiining in 
England the party leadership of Mr. Gladstone himself. It 
is to the opinion of the United Kingdom as a whole, before 
which Mr. Parnell, no less than Mr. Gladstone, must bend. 
Mr. Parnell has quitted the scene, and the force tliat ho 
commanded has become but an irregular advance guard of 
Mr. Gladstone’s own j)arty— a change satisfactory possibly 
to Gladstoniaii partisans, but abstdute death to Mr. Parnell’s 
policy of extorting from rival British factions concessions 
which nothing but force will induce British statesmen to 
yield. Present circumstances do not admit of a repetition of 
Mr. Parnell’s game, and if they did there is no Mr, Parnell 
capable of playing it. 

But the chief interest in the* last session of the existing 
Parliament lies in the fact that it is the first session of the 
new leader of the I[onse of Clommons. It is the commence- 
ment of a new era of party history, for the leadership of 
Mr. Balfour means nothing less than this. Xotiiing can be 
less like the condition of affairs in which Mr. Smith w'as 
asked to take the lead of the llouso of Commons than the 
circumstances under which Mr. Balfour succeeds him. Mr. 
Smith was a leader chosen to tide over a difficult, }ei evi- 
dently only temporary, phase of 2»arty j^olitics. Mr. Balfour's 
selection is due to the fact that lie is the best administrator, 
the most brilliant debater, and the most trusted statesman 
in the Conservative party. As stat(?smen go, he is still 
young, and it is the hope of his party that his leadership 
may last for a generation. Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, 
and Mr. Chamberlain were Liberals, and Conservatives 
wanted a man of their own. Amongst Conservatives Mr. 
Balfour could have no rival. Mr. Goschen, it is true, had 
rendered tremendous services to that party as well as to the 
State ; and his high position in the Government w’ould, in 
the case of almost any other man, have been held to con- 
stitute a prior claim to the leadership of the House of 
Commons. ^ Claims,’ said Mr, Goschen himself, ‘ is a word 
‘ we do not recognise in the Liberal Unionist party. With 
‘ the example of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain 

* before me, it would not have been within the traditions of 

* the Liberal Unionist party that I should have thought of 
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‘ claims.’ * And the selection of Mr. Balfour has accordingly 
been ■welcomed with the utmost heartiness by both sections 
of Unionists. It is long since the Conservatives have had 
to lead them a minister so well qualified to enjoy their con- 
fidence and so likely to deserve it. The old Toryism of the 
past finds, it is true, little place in the mental equipment or 
habits of thought of the now Unionist leader. Liberal 
Unionists -will look to his leadership to confirm his party in 
the path of stead}'- progress and remedial legislation ; for 
they do not forgot that in Mr. Balfour’s administration of 
Ireland liis determination to reined}" grievances and to carry 
througli reforms of the wddest cliaracter was no less con- 
spicuous tlian the firmness and courage with which he 
"'iiforccd the law. 

The Ceueral Election must neco'^sarily turn on the question 
of Home Rule. Tlio GladsUmian lea-ders and a large number 
of the Gladstonian rank and file dislike this prospect, and with 
reason ; but th«*y cannot help themselves. No doubt in many 
cases individual seats will be los^ and won, not by reason of 
the view which iljo ehjctors take as to. the government of 
Ireland Jind <*f the United Kingdom, but because of their 
strong feeling upoTi subjects which they think concern them 
much more closcdy. It is the policy of the Gladstonian 
managers to work ujjoii the interests of the working classes, 
since the votes of Ihe working men, if they can only be got 
to vote as a class, far outweigh the votes of the rest of the 
electorate. Tlieir efforts are in vain. The policy of dividing 
the United Kingdom into two states, each governed by its 
own parliament elected upon a democratic franchise, and 
each parliament ihe absolute master of its own executive 
government, would create so complete a revolution in the 
constitution of the whole kingdom — in Great Britain as well 
as in Ireland — that it necessarily transcends in importance 
beyond all measure, in the eyes of enlightened men, the 
cries of ‘ The village for the villagers,’ ‘ Eight-hours Bills,’ 
* One man one vote,’ and other electioneering claptrap with 
which the ears of electors are assailed. In spite of the 
efforts of the wirepullers, and the platforms and programmes 
of national caucuses, the character, the power, and the dura- 
tion of the next Parliament will depend, not upon the views 
that the new members may profess upon these minor sub- 
jects, but upon the principles they hold as to the future 
government of the United Kingdom. It is a clear testimony to 


* Mr. Goschen in Edinburgh, November 20, 1891. 
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the strength with which Unionist principles are held by the 
electors that Mr. Gladstone should a second time endeavour 
to carry Homo Eule by a party vote of his supporters with- 
out coiisultin<^ the wishes of the electorate upon his scheme 
of reform. In 188G Mr. Gladstone endeavoured by every 
means in his power to coerce and persuade his followers to 
pass a measure diametrically opposed to the declarations of 
himself and his colleagues when seeking the support of the 
constituencies a few months previously. Had Parliament 
passed Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, it would have been 
guilty of a fraud upon the people. In 1 88(5 the i>eople as 
soon as they were consulted condemned the Bill. What, then, 
are the tactics of the Gladstonian leaders in expectation of 
the General Election of 1 802 '? Their tactics arc to keep their 
proposal a second time back from the people till it is too Late 
for the people to pronounce against it at the polling-booth. 
And these statesmen are themselves the leaders of the popular 
party, of the British democracy, who prate of government for 
the people and by the people, yet who are straining every nerve 
and outraging every principle of fair and honest treatment 
of the people in order to keep them in the dark as to the 
revolution they intend to effect in the whole system of the 
popular government ! Assuredly in the past no reformers 
have ever sought in such a fashioi as this to carry out 
their reforms. The insolent contempt for public opinion, 
for the judgement of the country, that characterises the 
demand made by Mr. Gladstone and his chief lieutenants 
for carte hlaurJie to remould our political institutions accord- 
ing to their will and jdeasure, show^s how little tlujse gentle- 
men have in common with former Libenil statesmen. Tf a 
member of Parliament prefers his principles to his leader, 
he becomes that most odious of political persons — ‘ a dis- 
^ sentient.’ Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt want 
no more dissentients. But if the constituencies are not 
to know till after the General Election what is in contem- 
plation, and when it is over their representatives are to 
be bound to accept whatever their leaders put before them, 
we fail to perceive where it is that popular government 
comes in. Neither the representatives nor the represented 
are to have any voice in the matter. Why not imitate the 
Napoleonic plan of a plebiscite at once, and give to Mr. 
Gladstone full authority to create for the United Kingdom 
such institutions as he pleases? Provided, of course, as 
Mr. Gladstone and his friends always insist, that the new 
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constitution is made acceptable to tbe representatives of the 
Irish people. 

If the sole object of the leaders of the Opposition is to gain 
a majoril^y at the forthcoming General Election, their tactics, 
perhaps, have something to recommend them. It is, alas ! 
the manoeuvring of the wirepuller and election agent, where 
we have a right to look for the frank and open political 
action of constitutional statesmen. If, on the other hand, 
the real wish of Home Rule statesmen is to gain legislative 
effect for their Home Rule policy, we think their conduct 
is as shortsighted as it is immoral. It is time to speak 
plainly. In these days a mighty constitutional change can- 
not be effected by a species of political legerdemain. The 
British ]>eople whom these changes affect cannot be debarred 
from thenis(*lves deciding whether or no they will accept 
them. Nothing less than an overwhelming force of public 
opinion will be sufficient to accomplish the recasting of the 
relations b(‘twoen the people of the British Islands. No ! 
If we have amongst us statesmen who really hope to found 
the constitutions of the two islands on a sepamte national 
basis, they must have recourse to the luelhods of statesman- 
ship in a self-goveruing country. They must trust — it will 
not suffice merely to flatter — the people; they must reason 
with their opponents ; they must face criticism ; they must 
discover some project for accomplishing tlK'ir purpose suffi- 
ciently robust to bear the light of day. The wdiole course of 
the Opposithm upon this great controversy has been such as to 
force upon the mind of the least suspicious the uncomfortable 
doubt whether distinguished Homo Rulers themselves have 
any faith in Home Rule. If this polic}' is, in truth, the main 
plank in the Gladstonian platform, why are no great meet- 
ings held to urge it forward Ciladstonian conferences, 
like the speeches of Gladstonian statesmen, are occupied 
with everything except with that which we are told is to be 
the first w^ork of their party. The greatest efforts are made, 
for instance, to get up demonstrations and conferences of 
agricultural labourers. To bring them about the managers 
and plutocrats of the party grudge neither time nor 
mone}'. Mr. Gladstone himself attends them, expatiates on 
village councils, and appropriates much of the language 
which he and his friends formerly left to Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Why not hold a Home Rule conference by way of a change 9 
Why not ‘ demonstrate ’ in favour of federalising the Con- 
stitution, if that is the object? or of turning Ireland into a 
self-governing colony, if that course is preferred ? Why, in 
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the name of common sense, are rural reforms to be a fit 
subject of discussion at conferences of the Ghidstonian party 
whilst the whole subject of Home Eule is to be tabooed 
When we consider a little later the few Home Rule utter- 
ances which Home Eule statesmen have allowed to escape 
them, the present reticence of the party will be understood. 

The Gladstonian party is, in short, moving heaven and 
earth to gain a majority, whilst it has abandoned the attempt 
to popularise Home Rule, or to show its practicability, or to 
defend it against the arguments of Unionists. The great 
object is to gain the votes of agricultural labourers. The 
adoption of house li old franchise in the counties was the work 
of the Liberal party. It ■was founded on the belief that the 
rural labourer, no less than the town labourer, was worthy of 
being consulted as a citizen in the choice of the representa- 
tives of the nation. Appeals are, howevei*, now made to the 
agricultural labourer, ba^ed apparently on the belief that 
with the great concerns of the nation and the empire the 
agricultural labourer has nothing whatever to do, and that 
his vote will be dictated solely by a consideration of his own 
material advantage.* To address a class higher in the social 
scale in language of this kind would be to in^ndt it, and, in 
the long run, politicians and candidates will learn, perhaps, 
that rural labourers are to be tr- aivd with no less respect 
than other classes of the community, if their favour is to be 
permanently retained. 

It is in the nature of things that an Opposition should 
beat a Government in promising. And the less scrupulous 
the Opposition and the more scru}>ulnus the (lovernment the 
greater will be the success of the tbnner in this not very 
noble coinpetilion. On the eve of a (ienei-al Election 
assuredly — 

O*romising is tlic very air o’ tlio time* : it. opfiis tlic oyes of exporta- 
tion : pe’-iorm;iiico is ever the duller f.>r his art; ami, but in the 
jtlainer and simpler kind of people, tin* de» d of ^ayillg is (jiiite out of 
use. To jirojnisc is most courtly and fa.sliionahlt* : j>crformance is a 
kind of will, or lc4ainent, wliich argues a great .sickness in his judge- 
ment that makes it.’ 

Mr. Gladstone and Sir William IlaTCOurt arc apt pupils of 
the Painter in the Shakesi)earian play. With them promising 
may seem to pay. Perhaps for a time it may, if it is office 
only which the Gladstonian party wishes to purchase. But 
what advance is thereby made towards giving effect to the 


* * Timon of Athens,’ v. 1. 
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policy of Home Eule in the very teeth of a public opinion 
which condemns it ? Public opinion cannot be claimed in 
favour of Home Rule because agricultural labourers show a 
touchingly simple faith in the professions of Sir William 
Harcoiu't’s lavish intentions towards their class. The fact is 
that, if Home Rule is ever to be carried, it can only be because 
public opinion lias become converted to Home Rule, It is 
curious that statesmen, calling themselves Liberal, should 
have forgotten the first principles of popular government, 
and should have abandoned all efforts to carry with them 
the mind of the peoi^lo in the policy which they profess to 
have at heart. 

What do the Opposition propose to do Mr. Gladstone, 
at Newcastle, on October 2, 1891, made a speech which has 
since been treated by his followers as the formal enunciation 
of the views of his iiarty. There is very much in that speech 
upon which it would bo tempting to comment did we not 
wish to confine our attention solely to its character as a 
programme of work which it is the intention of the Glad- 
stoniun party to undertake, and as an expression of the 
thoughts of theh‘ador of the jiarty thereupon. Mr. Gladstone 
declares (1) that * the question of shortening the duration of 
‘ parliaments manifestly demands, and ever will demand, the 
‘ earliest opportunity that can justly and wisely be chosen 
‘ for the purpose.’ (2) That ‘ the readjustment of taxation 
^ . will, when its turn comes, have practiciil and decisive 

‘ attention.’ (o) That ‘ lie w’ill rej(uce if — before the time 

* comes fur tlie jireseiit Administration to give up the ghost — 
‘ it be possible for Lord Salisbury to make an effort to relieve 
^ ns from onr burdensome and embarrassing occupation of 
‘Egypt.’ (1) Mr, Gladstone trusts that among the improve- 
ments of lh(' liquor laws ‘ there may be found a fair and 
‘ just acknowl**dgeinent of lli(3 rights of local populations to 
‘ deal in a proper manner with any question whether there 
‘ shall or shall not be within tlieir borders any acknowledge- 
‘ ment of public-house trallic at all.’ (o) Mr. Gladstone 
mentions 

* Scotch and Welsh, or, perhaps lie should say, Welsh and Scotch 
Disestablishnient. IIo is careful to avoid all attempts to determine 
any question of precedence as between the two. It is no affair of his. 
lie is a resident in Wales, and he is a Scotch representative. He will 
not embroil himself in what would be for him an empty and fruitless 
controversy. But he would assure both Scotland and Wales that they 
have the unanimous support of the Liberal party.* ((i) ‘ There is the 
question of the House of Lords. It is a large and difficult subject. 
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... He hopfes — nay, he believes — that the House o£ Lords will not 
accept the deplorable suggestion tendered to them by the Prime 
Mini-ster. ... He knows well that if they were reduced to a policy so 
unfortunate they themselves would be the first to repent of it. . . . 
The cpiestiou — the important question — was, how were tve to decide 
upon the title to precedence among the many subjects that were before 
us ? In connexion with precedence, one name that w'ould leap to the 
lips of any man addressing them w-aa the name of Ireland. As to the 
title of Ireland to the precedence, there was no question at all about it 
— it w'as a matter fixed and settled and determined long ago, upon 
reasons which, in his opinion — and what was much more, in the opinion 
of the people — could not be refuted, could not even be contested.’ 

(7) He declares in favour of registration reform, and ‘ one 
‘ man one vote,’ and (8) wishes to see Jiiore labour members 
in Parliament, and more labour candidates before the con- 
stituencies ; but this, he declares, will entail that 

‘ the necessary expenses of elections should not be drawn from tlie 
pockets of candidates, but from the jniblic funds. In electing labour 
members, the constituencies are conferring a boon upon the public. 
. . . Nothing, he held, could be clearer than the title of such men — 
men whose private mci]Lns were inadequate to the performance i>f the 
public duty put on them — to leceivo such aid from the public treasury 
as may be necessary in onler to enable them to di-charge the tasks 
which, for the public benefit, as well as iindor i»ul)lic autlioritv, have 
been imposed upon them. He did not cntr^i- into other questions con- 
nected with the subject of a pecuniaiy provision of this kind. He 
only stated, and stated with very great confidence of conviction, the 
proposition which hud just ]>roceeded from his lips.’ 

(9) Mr, Gladstone then jn’oceeds to declare that when the 
Liberal party had 

‘sufficient power and influcnoc in Parliament, it would proceed to 
provide for district and parish councils . . . jind it would be desirable 
to enact compulsory [)owers lor tl»e purpo'^e of enabling sjiitable bodies 
to acquire land on fair and suitable terms, in order to place tlie rural 
population in nearer relations to the land, to the use and profit of the 
land which they have .so long tilled lor the lienefit of others, but for 
themselves almost in vain.* 

(10) Mr. Gladstone declares for the * abolition of the 
‘ present system of entail, together with just facilities for 
‘ the transfer of laud,’ and (11) as to the Eight Houre Bill, 
he requires to be assured that the compulsory enactment of 
shorter hours would not bo followed by a reduction of wages. 
He doubts whether it is right 

‘ to make men the subjects of coercive proceedings if they are iin- 
willing, or if they find themselves imable, in justice to those dependent 
upon them, to conform to the new standard. lie gave no absolute judge- 
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ment upon a question Avliich had not yet, he believed, by an appeal to 
the country, been sufficiently examined ; but he recommended much 
circumspection, and much careful examination before proceeding to 
steps, or even to the recommendation of steps, which may prove to be 
at once premature and irretrievable, and which, therefore, ought not 
to be hastily adopted.’ 

(12) Mr, Gladstone rejoices that the Government are 
f'oiii" to introduce a Local Government Bill for Ireland, 
‘ one of hiti reasoiis beinjr that whatever local government 
‘ is established in Ireland innst assist the Irish people in the 
‘ demand for their natioiial rights ; ’ but the Bill will not 
‘ be a real affirmaiiun of the i)rinci])lo of equal rights.’ 
There can be no local goveriiineut without the control of 
the i»olio(' ; ‘ as well talk of estjihlishiug a House of Commons, 
‘ and 3 'el d(*j)riviiig it of the poAver of regulating and 
‘ deciding th(‘ taxes of the people ! ’ When the Bill ai)pears 
‘ lie Avill endtsavour to resist and arrest what is bad, to 
‘ exteinl and devidn]) Avliat is good, and to make it subservient ’ 
to ‘ the ]>urposes of suniid and enlightened government.’ 

We have thought it riglit to givt* the actual words of 
Mr. CdadstniK* in declaring the policy Of his party and his 
own vieAvs on the Uvche principal questions dealt with in 
his speech. Wh* liiid him declaring in favour of Short 
I’arliamenls, Iteadjiistt‘d Taxation, Evacuation of Egyjjt, 
lit*cal Option, Scotch and Welsh Disestablishment, llegis- 
tration Jhddrni, Payment of Memliers, Establishment of 
].)Lstrict and Parish Connells. Abolition of Entail and the 
Facilitating of Land Transfer. As to the Eight Hours Bill, 
lie delays gi\iiig judgement till al’l(‘r the General Election. 
These, t<*gether witli ominous Avarnings to the House of 
Lords and a fuAv remarks c)ii the subject of Irish Local 
Government, cc‘nstitutc the Avhole of tliat S])eecli, AAdiich is 
coiisidcj’ed by a great political jiarty as tlio best exj)ression 
of its lu’inciplc.s. ‘ Ireland is to take invcedeiice of every- 
‘ thing else,’ but iliero is not a AATird as to Avhat he intends 
to do AvitJi Ireland I 

All this is, of course, a mere bidding for votes, and can 
neA^er constitute tlie permanent basis of a party. A Gladstonian 
majority will not, Ave are quite sure, hurriedly decree its 
own death by passing a Triennial Act. The merits, as well 
as the attraction, of readjusted taxation depend upon the 
‘ readjnstinonis ’ in conteinplation. Mr. Morley has already 
explained that Mr. Gladstone does not contemplate the 
ini mediate evacuation of Egypt. Local Option has been 
declared for by majorities of the House of Commons in- 
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dependent of party, at frequent intervals during the last 
ten jears. As regards Disestablishment, Mr. Gladstone 
will not move till the ticklish question of ‘ precedence,’ 
with which he has nothing to do, has been first settled. His 
registration reform touches the merest fringe of a question, 
the ultimate solution of which is the establishment of 
equal electoral districts. The Government have them- 
selves proposed, as part of their Local Government scheme 
for England, the establishment of District Councils in 
England and Parish Councils in Scotland. The Lord Chan- 
cellor has already boon endeavouring to pass a Bill to 
facilitate land transfer, whilst the present Government is the 
only Government which has made any advance whatever 
towards establishing in England a close connexion between 
the agricultural occupier and the land he tills. As to the 
Eight Hours Bill, Mr. Gladstone will not declare for or 
against it till alter the General Election. Payment of mem- 
bers of Parliament is indeed a new plank in the platform of 
the Liberal party ; and the words in which Mr. Gladstone 
accepts it deserve to be carefully noted. This is not the 
first occasion on which his utterances have indicated that 
he favours a very limited application of the principle in- 
volved. His language at ^Newcastle shows that it is the 
labour members only (who at the ]>rcsent time happen to be 
all members of the Gladstonian ptirty) who are to be salaried 
by the State ; or at least that State pay is to be given to 
those only who make some kind of claim for it on the ground 
of poverty, as has been the case with claims to ministers’ 
pensions — a precedent which ought surely to be most 
carefully avoided. The proposal to make a seat in the 
House of CommoiiB a paid olhce is a proi)Osal fraught 
with the most important ccmseipiences. Mr. Gladstone can 
hardly be said to discuss it on its merits, though he de- 
clares in its favour. If G70 oliices are to be created, each 
worth 400i. or 500/. a year, as a reward for obtaining the 
confidence of a constituency, it is not the w'orkiug men who 
are to be congratulated, it is the junior bar of England. 
There will assuredly henceforth be no lack of candidates, 
tliough whether their quality will be as much increased as 
their quantity remains to be seen. 

It is, howevef, only when the demands formulated by Mr. 
Gladstone are urged by liis candidates in the constituencies 
that the height to which ‘ promising ’ has attained can be 
fully appreciated, Mr. Gladstone’s whole programme is in- 
deed, in his own mouth, a series of promises, incapable of ful- 
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filraent by reason that it is postponed to * Ireland.^ That 
question, he tells us himself, is to come first. Yet he and his 
colleagues are in terror lest his Irish policy should be known ; 
in terror lest, after it is known, the British people should be 
asked their opinion upon it ; and in terror lest even, shortly 
after its adoption, they should have to face the electors. 
Was ever a popular party in so much dread of the people P 

It is sufficiently amusing to listen to the fulminations of 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, and Sir William Harcourt against 
the House of Lords. It is not the House of Lords they 
are afraid of, but what stands behind it. The Peers in 1832, 
in 1884, and on some other occasions, have endeavoured to 
uphold privilege against the people. In 1893 or 1894 they 
may be, i)erhaps, tlie firmest assertors of popular lights. 
London and Liverpool, Birmingham and Manchester, and 
half the great towns of the kingdom, may not improbably 
be found imploring the House of Lords not to suffer the 
United Kingdom to be broken up till the country has had 
its say. Ministers will tremble ; for the platform upon 
which they stand is only the fragile structure raised at 
Newcastle. The agricultural labourers may have been 
fiattered with success. Mr. Gladstone may have got his 
majority, but the Government will require a better bulwark 
than that to j)rotect Ihejii against the indignation of an 
awakeiied people. 

The Newcastle programme need not be taken seriously. 
The Home llule Bill, it is agreed, is to have precedence of 
eveiything else. That Bill will be either defeated or passed. 
If the former, the Home Rule ministry 'will at once be 
forced to the alternative of resignation or dissolution. Lord 
Hartington has furtlicr proved that the passage of a Home 
Rule measure through rarliament, no less than its rejection, 
would entail an immediate appeal to the people. Had the 
measure of 18S() become law, Irish Peers and Irish members 
of the House of Gommoiis would have ceased to form part 
of the Parliament at Westminster. ‘It would be hardly 

* possible that a Parliament which had been summoned as a 
‘ Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
‘ Ireland should continue to sit and legislate when it had 
‘ become the Parliament of Great Britain alone.’ If, how- 
ever, Lord Hartington continued, people are right in 
believing 

* that, according to the very slight glimmer of light that has been 
vouchsafed to us, the Irish members are to remain at Westminster, but 
in diminished numbers, it is even more necessary and essential that as 
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soon as a new Government of Ireland Bill comes into force the Parlia- 
ment which enacts it should be dissolved. How .'U*e these remaining 
Irish members to be selected ? I do not suppose it would be proposed 
that the pi-csent Irish members would be allowed to ballot amongst 
themselves who is to have the honour, or who is to have the burden, 
of continuing to sit in the House of Commons to take part in the 
discussion of Imperial affairs. It will be necessary that new Irish con- 
stituencies should be created to say whom they will liavc to represent 
them in the Imperial Parliament, and as soon as this measure comes into 
law it will be necessaiy that a di>soIuiion .sliould take place, and an 
appcjil should be made to the const ituoneies in order that ]*arliament 
may be reconstituted as tonn po'^'^ilde, in tlic form which iji its ow'n 
wisdom it has decreed it is hcrcaftej* to assuntc.’ 

Mr. Gladstcme, in p^ivin^ procedence to Ireland, has thus 
relegated, so far as bis i>arty is eoncorned, the settloineni of 
other questions to the ‘ dim and disiant future/ with wliioh 
the next Parliament Imt one will havi‘ to deal. Oiiee more 
we find ourselves compellod to recognise that the real, the 
sole question of the day, is the question ot* Home liule. 
We need not at the j)roseiii time enter again inlH> tlie merits 
of that great controversy. It is a subject about which nieii 
must make up thoir*minds one way or tlie other, for it admits 
of no possible compromise. National J^arliamciUi,! v sove- 
reignty must remain at ^V'esiminster, in I?k.l as W'.il as in 
theory. Mr. John Bright expressed the views of every true 
Unionist when he declared that, fiu’ his part, ‘he did not 
^ discuss the question of a little more or a little less of a 

* Parliament in Duhliii. A Parliament was a groat weapon 

* if once created and opened — nut difficult ta form, but 
‘ dangerous to deal with.’ 

The great sj^eech of the Duke of Argyll at Manchester 
dealt, in a singularly forcible manner, with the fundameTital 
fallacies ui^oii wdiich Horae Jtulers build, ami must surely 
have made some of liis o]'poncnts jisk thojuselvos what 
it is they mean by proposing to endow Ireland with 
^ national institutions. Mr. Gladstone has himself told 
ns, as the Duke pointed out, that ‘ it would l)e fatuity 

* as regards the Liberal party, and treachery as regards the 

* Irish people,’ to abandon the linos of his measure of 1880. 
And the Duke rightly insisted that three furtlier conditions 
were necessarily involved in any future measure — viz. ‘ the 
^ breaking up of the Imperial Parliament into two or more 
‘ separate bodies, the complete separation of all Irish 
‘ national affairs from imperial affairs, and the breaking 
‘ up of the Imperial Executive into two or more separate 

* executives, dealing with separate matters of legislation 
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‘ and administration.’ Whilst such great questions as these 
await decision, it is childish to suppose that the yerj intel- 
ligible eflPorts of certain colleagues of Mr. Gladstone to force 
other issues on the country can be successful. 

It is a stranger fact tliat men who approved of the measure 
of 1 88G — nay, who wer(» responsible for its introduction — and 
who art^ apparently perfectly ready to support again a Bill 
‘ upon the same lines,’ use language inconsistent with the 
apj)reciation of its fin i da menial ]»riiici])les. Lord Rosebery 
in 1889 suggesti'd, a}»])rLVontly as a solution of Home Rule 
difttcuHies, that the Ilous<' of Goinmons should be divided 
inh> grjiiid commit lees, framed mainly ‘ ujiou a national 
‘ basis,’ to deal sejKivately with the affairs of ‘England, Scot- 
‘ land, and Ireland.’ In Ihe same year ]\Ir. Askwith, a dis- 
tinguished Home Jlnle member of lAirliameiit, ‘after much 
‘ reflection " announced his main principle to be the retention 
at Westminster of ‘ an Imperial Rarliamont whoso unques- 
‘ tioiu'd and iimjiiestionable sovereignty ovm* all persons and 
‘ in all matters, local or imp(‘rial, should remain intact and 
‘ unimpairi'd,’ i’rofessor Fretmian has declared his horror 
at any jiriqiosal to r<M‘onstruct the British constitution on 
federal Jin(‘s. According to this eminent Home Ruler, 
Ireland is to be a dojKMidency with internal self-government, 
but on questions of wider importance to be entirely subor- 
dinate to tbe sniu riov auth(»rity of (ireat Britain, from whose 
Imperial Parlianu'nt slie is of (arnrse to be entirely excluded. 

Thus we tiiid throe prominent members of the Home Rule 
party urging in j^erfeetly good faith tlieir several plans for 
satisfying tbe national aspirations uf tlio Irish ]>eople. The 
first /loes not ask foi- an Irisli Parliament at all, the second 
asks for an Irish Parliament whieli shall be subordinate in 
fact as Avell .is in tljeory as to every local and Irish matter 
to the Parliament at \V\\s1 minster, whilst the third would 
give a Parliament to Irishmeji suiiremo in local matters, but 
which should be entirely subject in all the most important 
matters wdiicli affect the Irish ‘ nation ’ to a British Par- 
liament, in which no representative of Ireland is to have a 
voice. Sir William Hareourt avoids the perils of precision 
in his recent declaration to the electors of Dorsetshire. ‘ The 
‘ Liberal party is pledged to see justice to Ireland, and to 
‘ give to the people of that country, in the form of Home 
‘ Rule, a right to manage their local affairs, and that pledge 
‘ they would perform.’ This is, in truth, the only manner in 
which the portentous policy of Mr. Gladstone can after six 
years of controversy be safely put before tbe British people. 
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Mr. Balfour, in his determination to push forward an Irish 
Local Government Bill in the last session of the present Par- 
liament and the first session of his own leadership, has before 
him a difficult task. On his own side of the House, amongst 
the more Conservative section of his supporters, there will 
be, without any doubt, a manifestation of unwillingness to 
entrust the democracy of the Irish counties with the local 
functions imposed in Great Britain upon English and Scottish 
householders. The duty of making and repairing roads and 
bridges, the management of lunatic asylums, and so forth, it 
will be contended, are at present admirably and economically 
performed. The occasional follies, maladministrations, and 
corruption of Irish Boards of Guardians will be held up, not 
without effect, as a warning of what representative govern- 
ment in Ireland really means. Nevertheless, we hope that 
Mr. Balfour will persevere in his adherence to the wise line 
of policy which he indicated in his speech at Plymouth. 
There is no analogy between the claim of Mr. Parnell or Mr. 
Davitt for national rights, and the desire to place in the 
hands of ratepayers the parochial or local functions hitherto 
exercised by privileg'ed classes or central authority. There 
is here no question of nationality, no question of sovereignty 
involved. Security must be taken in the special circumstances 
of Ireland to guard against maladministration, and against an 
inequitable use of the powers which it is intended to entrust 
to representatives of the local public ; and there is no inherent 
impossibility of obtaining such security. Doubtless, Irish 
County Councils will occasionally act in a manner to startle 
the staid opinions of the sober British public. Possibly, for a 
time, local administration may be less perfect than at present, 
and more costly. Irislirnen, like other men, will have to 
learn from experience. The Irish people cannot be always 
kept in a state of tutelage ; and it is time that Irishmen 
should learn that in the co-operation of all classes lies the 
best chance of securing the local advantage of the whole 
community. Irish Unionists stand on firm ground, and 
cijjoy the support of British public opinion, when they assert 
their claim to equal rights with Englishmen and Scotchmen 
to be governed by the same Parliament which governs Great 
Britain. Their position would indeed be changed were they 
to contend for the maintenance of the class privileges of 
Irish landlords, privileges which on this side of the Irish 
Channel a Unionist Government has swept away. 

The policy of the Government must continue such as it has 
been during the last six years : maintenance of the Union^ ac5- 
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companied by firm administration of the law, and by measures 
of domestic reform. It is fortunate for the Government that 
their Home Hule and Hadical opponents have bound them- 
selves to a policy which must of necessity postpone the legis- 
lative accomplishment of their wishes till the Irish contro- 
versy has been laid to rest. With those who resist Home Eule 
lies the power to carry forward the nation along the path of 
progress. On every side there is work to be done, for which 
the country cannot afford to wait till years of struggle have 
been spent over the interminable question of Ireland. The 
times are critical ; but if U nionists remain true to themselves, 
the country may well look forward to a long renewal of the 
prosperity at home and abroad which has distinguished the 
career of the Parliament now drawing to a close. 
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^HE changes of terrestrial climate have been many and 
various. Myrtles and tree-ferns once flourished in 
Greenland; coral-insects built on the shores of Melville 
Island ; nautiluses sailed t)ver what must then have been 
the tepid seas about Spitzbergen. But with the lapse of 
ages, the scene changed, and worse than arctic rigours spread 
into regions now enjoying a Runperate climate. Possibly 
not for the first Linn*. The I*ermian was certainly an incle- 
ment age ; and its inclemency seems even to have reached 
the point of glaciation in the west of England and Ireland ; 
yet it was preceded and succeeded by a long prevalence of 
tropical conditions. These assuredly reigned without inter- 
ruption, in north temperate and polar regions, throughout 
the vast expanse of Tertiary time. Palms and cycads then 
sprang up in the room of oaks and beeches in England; 
turtles and crocodiles haunted English rivers and estuaries ; 
lions, elephants, and hyaenas roamed at large over English 
dry land. In Switzerland, a mean temperature equal to 
VOL. CLXXV. NO. CCCLX. X 
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that of Norlli Africa at the present time is shown by its 
fossil flora to have prevailed during the Miocene, or Middle 
Tertiary, epoch. Anthropoid apes lived in Germany and 
France ; fig and cinnamon trees flourished at Dantzic ; in 
Greenland, up to 70 degrees of latitude, magnolias bloomed, 
and vines ripened their fruit : while in Spitzbergen, and 
even in Grinnell Land, within little more than eight degrees 
of the pole, swamp-cypresses and walnuts, cedars, limes, 
planes, and poplars grew freely, water-lilies covered over 
standing pools, and irises lifted their tall heads by the mar- 
gins of streams and rivers.* 

This genial uniforniity of warmth may ver}’^ well have 
lasted some hundreds of thousands of years ; but at last it 
began to give way. An unfavourable change set in, and 
progressed. Slowly the seasons grew luoro inclement ; 
delicate species of plants perished, or took to flight after the 
fashion of vegetables, by the ditfusion of their seeds to more 
suitable localities ; and animals wdiich had long thriven and 
multiplied up to, if not within, the Arctic circle, were finally 
compelled to migrate southward. Precipitation, moreover, 
took the form of snow, and became so copious that the 
summer suns no longer availed to melt the wintry deposits ; 
and the continents, by this time compacted into very much 
their present shapes, acquired, year by year, an added 
burden of ice. Eventually, then, the glacial flood submerged 
Northern Europe, and reduced tlie whole Dominion of 
Canada, and a great part of the United States, to the actual 
condition of Greenland. Jee, in short, appropriated an 
immense territory which it has since been obliged to relin- 
quish. Nor is it easy to say why this was so. Assuredly, 
no theories of general refrigeration can explain the facts. 
There was indeed doubtless a very early time when the earih 
lived mainly on its own heat-capital, and took small account 
of the yearly income derived from the sun. The vicissitudes 
of seasons, and the effects of geographical position, -were then 
comparatively little felt, a dense atmosphere serving as a 
storehouse for radiations from the interior which reached 
the surface no less freely at the poles than at the equator. 
Even still, according to Sir William Thomson’s estimate, f 
our globe loses annually, by diffusion into space of its own 
primitive and irrecoverable supply, heat enough to raise one 
hundred rocky masses, equal to itself in bulk, from the 


* Wallace, ‘ Island Life/ chap. ix. 

t Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. v. p. 513. 
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temperature of freezing to that of boiling water. And a 
verjr slight check upon this immense outpouring of sub- 
terranean warmth would unquestionably tend to produce 
equable and genial climates irrespective of latitude. Such a 
check would be imposed by a trifling increase in the thick- 
ness of the earth’s atmospheric covering, which there is 
every rejison to suppose was, in the far past, much less 
pervious to heat-rays than it is now. But variations in the 
efiiciency of this cause of terrestrial warmth cannot be 
reckoned upon to explain all, or nearly all, the climatic 
diversities witnessed to by the rock-strata beneath our feet. 
Much evidence is at hand to show that, at any rate during the 
more recent geological times, the gases of our air were mixed 
Lppreciably in their actual proportions, and were present in 
appreciably their actual volumes. Tertiary heat, then, and 
quaternary cold alike remain inexplicable from this point of 
view. And indeed it must bo admitted that most of the data 
recently collected, (‘specially on the other side of the Atlantic, 
tell heavily against the most promising expedients hitherto 
thought of for clearing up the mystery o/ the Great Tee age. 

Ice, although everywhere the same in substance and qua- 
lities, is capable of surprisingly varied behaviour under 
varied circumstances. It owns, too, sundry modes of origin. 
Thus, water-ice is formed directly and obviously on the sur- 
face of lakes, rivers, and seas ; but land- ice indirectly, out of 
conqu’essed snow. And the latter is the exclusive material 
of glaciers. It is, then, easily seen that a concurrence of 
special conditions is needed to produce them. The three 
most indispensable may bo described as those of provision, 
production, and preservation. Supplies must be provided by 
abundant precipitation in the form of snow ; the precipitation 
must take place on high ground to give gravity the oppor- 
tunity of producing ‘ thick-ribbed ice ’ out of the air- wafted 
feathery crystals : lirially, a low temperature must preserve 
the embryo glacier from premature melting. None of these 
requirements can be evaded. For want of sufficient snow- 
fall, there ai'e no glaciers on the Ural Mountains ; for the 
want of sufficient elevations, there are no glaciers in New- 
foundland ; owing to excess of heat, there are no glaciers on 
Kilimanjaro or the Peruvian Andes. 

Glaciers plunge into the sea, in many cold countries, and 
perish by drowning, their dismembered remains floating away 
as bergs. But their end is by dissolution where the annual 
mean temperature rises considerably above the freezing- 
point. At some certain level, they melt faster than they can 
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flow, aud so terminate. The level, indeed, is a fluctuating 
one. Icelandic glaciers are now steadily advancing ; Swiss 
glaciers, according to M. Forel,* have undergone, during the 
present century, five alternating periods of diminution and 
growth. The meteorological changes occasioning, and 
emphasised by, these oscillations are very slight. Their 
character, however, is unmistakable, and such as might have 
been anticipated. That is to say, glacial decrease accom- 
panies a warm and dry ctcIo ; glacial increase, one that is 
damp aud cold. Considerable alarm was accordingly felt 
lest the flooding of the Sahara, numbered among the futile 
projects of a recent sanguine epoch, should result in a 
largely increased snowfall upon the Al 2 >s, and the consequent 
ice-submergence of inhabited valleys. Such fears, it is true, 
rested on a meteorological misapprehension, 3 'et they were, 
in principle, well founded. The glacial balance is sensitive. 
A \evy slight continuous preponderance of supply over 
wasting might, iii a few years, btdray itself by really for- 
midable and altogether irresistible eftects. Without one 
additional degree of cold, it is conceivable that a persistently 
augmented deposit of snow upon the Gerstenhiirner and the 
Schneestock, although otherwise scarce!} perceptible, might 
enable the Ehoiie Glacier to overwhelm Brieg. But this 
would be an exceedingly small stop towards the restoration 
of a former state of things, when an ice-stream close iq^on 
two hundred and fifty miles in length, starting from the 
same source, crossed the frozen or non-existent Lake of 
Geneva, and debouched by Guloz upon Lycms. Without 
severe cold as well as heavy precipitation, ice could not j^os- 
sibly have gained so great an ascendency. And this was 
no local pheiiomeiioii ; it was simultaneously prevalent over 
widely separated tracts of the earth’s surface. 

The geological importance of ice is entirely due to its 
powers of travel and transport. The movement of glacier.s 
is the outcome of a highly coniplex set of causes. They 
neither flow, nor slide, nor roll ; but their onward and down- 
ward march partakes to some extent of the nature of all 
those three modes of progression. The particles composing 
them shift, not so much because they are pushed or pulled 
by their comrades, as because their individual energies impel 
them so to do. Not that they yield spontaneously, like 
water-particles, to the immediate solicitations of gravity. 
The whole of their concentrated energies are addressed 


* Archives ties Sciences, tom. siv. p. 503, 1880. 
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towards thrusting and shoving their neighbours, descent 
from a higher to a lower level coming in as a secondary effect 
of alternate intensifications and relaxations in 
molecula’’ struggles for elbow-room. Ice dilates and con- 
tracts more than most other solids under the influence of 
temperature-changes. The proportion, for instance, of the 
expansion with each added degree of heat (of course below 
32^ F.) is more than three times that of iron. Xow glacier- 
ice is subject to continual vicissitudes of temperature ; hence 
its volume fluctuates largely ; and every fluctuation of 
volume in a mass of matter placed on sloping ground tends 
necessarily to bring it nearer the bottom. For the pull of 
gravity is unceasing and penetrative; internal movements 
of all kinds are more or less sw{ 13 hh 1 by it; and molecular 
swinging can thus be turned, through its influence, into 
molar displacement. The effect may be experimentally 
observed in a sheet of lead, nailed by its ii])per end to an 
inclined plane, and by turns cooled and heated ; after a little 
while, it will actually’' extract the attaching nails in the 
vigour of its efforts to slide downward.* The late Canon 
Moseley Avas the first to i>oiut out this doubtless operative 
cause of glacier-motion. 

Another, and a potent one, is to be found in the infiltra- 
tion of water. Within every portion of the substance of 
ice-streams, melting and regelation iire incessantly going on. 
But water cannot freeze without oj)ening out the serried 
ranks of its particles ; the consequent distension of the 
imbued mass must be accomplished in the direction of least 
resistance; and that lies, approximatelj", along the axis of 
the containing valley. From these incessant infinitesimal 
transitions between the liquid and solid states, moreover, 
the moving bulk derives plasticity, enabling it to adapt itself 
to all the siiiaositios and inequalities of its route. 

Although the flow of ice is essentially different, in its 
inner mechanism, from the flow' of water, it resembles it in 
several of its out^vard features, especially in the gradua- 
tions of its velocity. A glacier, like a river, and even more 
than a river, is held back by the friction of its bed. Hence 
its speed attains a maximum in the middle and at the 
surface, but diminishes gradually towards the shores and 
bottom. This maximum, too, is displaced, as in rushing 
water, towards the concave side of every curve in its course. 
The rate of movement varies enormously in different 


* Prestwich, * Geology,’ vol. i. pp. 181-3. 
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glaciers, or rather in different glacier-systems. In the Mer 
de Glace at Chamouni it attains to thirty-three inches a day 
in July, but falls off to about half that amount in winter. A 
ladder left by De Saussure at the base of the Aiguille Noire 
was picked up in 1882, after forty-four years, near Les 
Moulins, showing a mean annual progression of about 328 
feet.* Identifiable debris travelling on the Aar glacier gave 
a result not materiallj^ different. So that, on the whole, the 
pace, in their central parts, of Alpine glaciers averages less 
than a foot a day, wliile rising, in the hottest months, to two 
or three feet. 

But this is exceeded at least a score of times in Green- 
land. The great Jakobshavn glacier advances, according to 
the measurements in 1875 of Holland, a Norwegian geo- 
logist, betAveen sixty and seventy feet daily.f And this over 
a slope of only about forty-five feet to the mile, or less than 
one-fifth the average inclination of tlio most nearly level 
among the Alpine ice-roads. Moreover, glacial movement in 
Greenland, as was ascertained by a Danish scientific expe- 
dition, is independent of seasons. No hibernal slackening 
affects it. Corresponding, and equally unexpected, results 
were obtained in Alaska by Dr. Wright, author of the 
valuable work from which this article is entitled. His 
observations were made on the Muir glacier, a majestic ice- 
flow, a mile wide at its nioutli, and 1,000 feet deep. It 
forms the sole outlet to a vast amphitheatre, thirty to forty 
miles across, into which are poured the frozen contents of 
nine main and seventeen subordinate channels. The result- 
ing tremendous ice-pressure goes far to explain tlie swiftness 
of flow through an overburdened passage. Although the 
central velocity of seventy feet a day in tlie Muir glacier 
slackens off at the margins to ten feet, the total discharge 
per diem of ice into the sea was estimated in August, 188C, 
at no less than two hundred million cubic feet. The com- 
motion raised in Muir Inlet by the portentous ice debacle 
always progressing at its upper end baffles description. 
The detonations accompanying the incessant ‘ calving ’ of 
icebergs echo among the mountains night and day like the 
booming of a cannonade ; the very ground seems to tremble ; 
the water boils and foams with the precipitation into it, 
minute by minute, of some ninety million pounds of ice, 
here in avalanches of ruin, there in gigantic detached 

* Falsan, * La Perioile Glaciaire,’ p. 186. 
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masses, tumbling and wallowing after the manner of uneasy 
leviathans.* The crash of blocks from an ice-front is strictly 
analogous, Dr. Wright remarks, to the plunge of a breaking 
wave, the toppling over, in each case, being due to frictional 
retardation of movement in the immediate vicinity of the 
ground. Hence the formation of bergs, at least in Alaska, 
is by projection forward, not by flotation upward. 

The disparities in point of speed between the glaciers of 
the Old and ?lew Worlds, although they \vcre not anticipated, 
are easily explained : — 

* Tlie iiiovcmont of glacial ice,’ Dr. Wright tells us, ' is affected much 
less by the slojic of iis bottom than by tlic size of the stream itself. 
The friction of the ic(‘ iijum the bottom and sides of its channel is so 
great tluib 'where the stream is both shallow and naiTow, the motion 
must be almost co]ii])]otely refardod. On doubling the size of a semi- 
fluid stream the relative amount ol' friction becomes very much less, 
BO that it will nu>ve more than twice* a** fast as before. This property 
of a semi-fluid is made suflioiently evidimt from a liomely illustration. 
Molasses in cold weallier will scarcely run at all llirongh a gimlet-hole, 
while it will run with e(nisid« rable freedom through an auger-hole. 
Now, the glaeic'rs of the Alps, which wore the subjects of Professor 
7'yndairs lueasiireineut-, were, in coTn})arisou to those in Greenland and 
Ala.«ska, Jibout in the ]'r<»portioii of a small gimlct-hcde to a large auger- 
hole, and the faster motion is really not surprising.’ (‘Ice Age,’ p. 72.) 

Through llioir m< d ion, glaoiois record their history. They 
leave btdiind them, in perishing, attestations of existence 
that hold out 

‘Against the wrockful siege of battering days.’ 

For their mnply rocoptaclos are distinctively fashioned and 
engraved. ^From obsorvatitms upon living glaciers,’ says 
Dr. Wright, ‘^and from tlie known nature of ice, we may 
‘ learn to recognise the track of a glacier as readily and 
^ unmistakably as wc would the familiar footprints of an 
‘ animal.’ By the effects of ice-grinding, rocks are smoothed 
and polished, rounded and maraniillated. They are, more- 
over, striated. Ice has graving tools at command, and usee 
them to some purpose. Sharp-edged stones, pressed tightly 
in its stringent grip, against the rocky surfaces travelled 
over, leave them iiieffaceably grooved and furrowed. And 
the action is, of course, mutual. Pebbles and boulders 
jammed in glaciers receive as well as inflict scratches. 
Markings of both descriptions, that is, on rocks in place, 


* Wright’s * Ice Age,’ p. 4(1 ; II. B. Loomis, ‘ American Journal of 

Science,’ vol. xl. p. 333, 1890. 
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and on transported rock-fragments, are among the leading 
symptoms of past glaciation. A great deal may yet be 
learned from their diversity. There are, to borrow Pro- 
fessor T. 0. Chamberlin’s words : * — 

‘ ice-marlciiigs vaiying from lines of h:iir-liko ckjlicaty up through all 
grades of scratches, scorings, and scrapinirs, to great furrows so 

capacious as to he scnuceahlo as roadways, 'LMiere are grooves of 
wonderful straightness and also of roniarkable and almost inexplicable 
sinuosity ; there are wonJorliilly continuous lines, contrasted with 
jumping gouges; there are attenuated origins autl attenuated termina- 
tions, abrupt bepinnings and still more ,siidden endings; there are 
scorings in various atatiuh's on horizontal, on ascending, and on 
descending planes, on terracod snriact‘s. on rounded angles, on surfaces 
of horizontal or curved inclination, t>n vertically arclied surfaces, on 
domes, on warped and overluinglng surlaces. Titere are striie sharply 
characteristic of glaciers, and ‘'fria' in.bcativj' of floating ice; many of 
the former, few of the latter.* 

These may be called glacial hieroglyphics; glticial deposits 
arc equally distinctive. TJioy are of three principal kinds - 
ground-moraine, terinirial moraine, and erratic boulders. 
Ground-moraine is com]>oscd of the pulverised detritus of 
worn-down strata, spread out, in part by tic. agency of turbid 
glacier-streams, over groat tracts of land. A large part of 
the surface-soil of Great Britain aiid North Ainerkfa, known 
geologically as ‘ boulder-clay,’ ‘ till,’ or ‘ drift,’ has thus origi- 
nated. The materials of terminal moraines, on the other 
hand, are furnished bv the disintegration of the peaks and 
ranges oveidianging, and banking in glaciers. They are borne 
onward with them in their march, and flung down, like 
rubbish out of a dustman’s cart, wdiere that march comes to 
an end. The hummocky, jutted, or ridged structure of the 
resulting formation indicates its mode of growth by pell- 
mell accumulation, complicated with the caving-in of ice- 
tunnels, the sorting and ridgiiig-up action of running water, 
and the slow melting of enormous ice-blocks, whereby 
hollows kept clear of (Jf'bria — the so-calbnl ‘ kettle-holes ’ — 
are created. Erratic boulders, finally, are isolated specimens 
of far-off strata, carried by ice-streams sometimes hundreds 
of miles from their primitive habitats, and abandoned on 
slopes or summits to serve as their flood-marks to future 
generations. From such travelling blocks, indeed, were 
derived the first hints of ancient glacial incursions. Play- 
fair divined in 1802 something of their significance ; 


* Proceedings of the American jlssociation of Science, p. 210, 1886. 
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Charpentier compared, in 1831., with convincing force, 
geological with modern traces of ice-action ; Guyot, ten 
years later, pursued all the erratics of the Rhone Valley back 
to their original homes, and demonstrated the incompetence 
of water, but the perfect adaptation of ice, for their trans- 
port; while Agassiz, with his untiring industry, and strong 
synthetic imagination, gave eflectual shape to the history of 
an all but universal Glacial Epoch. 

And the theory, lopped of some excrescences and exag- 
gerations, has stood its ground. The evidence in its favour 
is too solid to bear evasive treatment. Everywhere in 
Northern Europe rags and vestiges are to be met with of a 
coating of bouldm'-clay of undoubted glacial origin ; the 
heights of Solferino, the huge embankments of the Dora 
Baltea, are among the terminal moraines of colossal Alpine 
ice-streams, long ago shrunk back to their fountain-heads; 
marks of ice-erosion and icc-S(*oring betray themselves to the 
most casual observation all along the line, from Cape Clear 
to Moscow ; ‘ foundling-stones ’ innumerable have become, 
in widely separated localities, objects of popular superstition 
and scientific curiosity. A well-known erratic is the Pierre- 
Ji-Bot near Neulchatel, preserving, even in its present 
dilapidated condition, a bulk of 1,370 cubic metres ; and a 
granite block of fifteen hundred tons’ Aveight, transported by 
quaternary ice from Finland to the banks of the Neva, has 
been turned to account as a pedestal for the equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great simulating the office of a vedette 
just outside the Winter Palace."^ 

The correlation, however, of the faci s observed in Europe 
with others of a like nature collected in different parts of the 
globe was evidently iiKlisj>ensable to their due discussion ; 
and for this purpose the results of the United States 
Geological Survey have proved of the highest importance. 
Nor has the glacial history of that country failed to be 
elucidated as Avell by private explorers. Dr. Wright, for 
instance, entered upon his career as a glacial geologist 
during his summer vacations from the Oberlin Theological 
Seminai’y (Ohio), where he is still a Professor of Ncav 
Testament Greek. His services were afterwards secured for 
the Survey; and he has actively shared in what may be 
called the delimitation of the ice-frontier of North America. 
His special function, accordingly, has been the discrimination 
of glaciated from non-glaciated areas ; and few, we imagine, 

* Falsan, * La P^ripde Glaciaire,’ pp. 72-6. 
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possess a surer coup d^anl for the vestiges of pre-liistoric ice- 
occupation. From practical work, he was led ou to the 
eminently useful task of summarising, for the benefit of the 
general reading public, the mass of information accumulated 
by himself and his coadjutors ; and he brought to its 
execution the valuable qualifications of wide personal expe- 
rience, quiet enthusiasm for his subject, and a disinterested 
love of truth. He might indeed have trusted more than he 
has done to his own literaiy capabilities ; for, in his laudable 
desire to let his fellow-labourers speak for themselves, ho 
has unnecessarily, here and there, given to his admimbi}’’ 
illustrated volume somewhat the air of a compilation. All 
friends of science, neverilndess, owe him gratitude for the 
production of a ]*ecord of decisive importance as regards 
both the history and chronology of quaternary times. 

The drift-bearing and bouUhu*-strewn territory of Xorth 
America is of an extent unparalleled olsewluTe. It extends 
southward beyond Cincinnati, east and west between Yan- 
couver’s Island and Xew York. 

* Off the coast of Maine/ our author infauiiA ncs. ‘ the ico. at its cul- 
minating period, oxtciidcd aji unknown di^tnneo hito tlio sea. sur- 
mounting the eminences of Blount De.-', rt iiiA nil that rock-bound 
coast, and leaving its terminal de])osits in >.ater so deep that there is 
little hope of ever determining ihoir exact situation. Bui in south- 
eastern Massacliusett'^ the dei»os'ir‘; ejnerge from the' water as true 
moraines, and otter thomsclvos as most intere.sting nbiects of study.’ 
(‘Ice Age,’ p. 

Nantucket was for some ugt's the site of a glacial outpost; 
Cape Cod is the reminiut of a vast moraine ; the city of 
Brooklyn is built on deposits of the same kind ; the 
northern half of Staten Island in New York Harbour is 
covered ^witli the peculiar combination of rounded knobs 
‘ and circular depressions characteristic of moraines.’ It 
was on ice-borne soil, too, that the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
from the ‘ Mayflower.’ ‘ Irregular morainic accumulations ’ 
formed the hills which first greeted their eyes. 

‘ In this case,’ our present authority states, * the soil composing them 
consists of sand, gravel, and boulders, which have been scraped off by 
the ice from the mountains and ledges of New Ilampsliire and the inter- 
vening portions of Massachusett:?, t ransported to the glacial margin, 
and there deposited in sucli quantitic.s as to con.stitute the whole south- 
eastern portion of the latter State. The three hundred and sixty lakes 
o£ Plymouth township are nothing eke than a cluster of kettle-holes. 
Manomet Hill, south-east of Plymouth, is not a mountain which has 
been thrust up by convulsive agencies, nor yet a remnant of a partially 
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eroded plateau, but a glacial deposit, hundreds of feet in height, and 
many miles in extent.’ 

Passengers by train from New York to Philadelphia 
might determine, within a few feet, as they traverse New 
Jersey, the limit of ancient ice-extension, so sharp is the 
contrast between the Brobclingnagian rubbish -heaps to the 
north, and the flat, sandy plains to the south. At certain 
spots ‘ the transition is almost as clearly marked as that 
^ between land and water.’ On the plateau of Pocono 
Mountain, two tliousjind feet above the sea, a Pennsylvanian 
extension of the Catskills, 

low ranL^e of hills, seventy* five or a hundred feet in height, is lite- 
rally formed of bouldeis, among whieh may readily be recognised those 
of granitic origin, wrcnclied from lcdg<'.s hundreds of miles to the north, 
and transported liitlier across the valley of the Moliawk or over the 
broad expanse c»f Lake Ontario. Nicely ensconced witliin their 
wooded sliores lliore arc here :il>o tlie numerous lakelets so oflen found 
occupying kettle holes, ami forming the source's of streams which issue 
from the mountain-sides to water the valleys Ix-lovv. There are few 
more interesting regions in whieh to study an ancient terminal moraine 
than the i)latcau of Tocono ^lounlain.’ (‘Icc Ago,’ p. 133.) 

Further west, however, the lino of moraine diverges from 
the true glacial boundary. In other words, the drift-clad 
area, which is approximately conterminous with the greatest 
extension of the ice-sheet, spreads considerably further to 
the south than the ri^lged and undulating barrier marking, 
it is supposed, the front of a second advance. This latter 
has been followed for three thousand miles right up to 
the Rocky Mountains. It is a confused billowy formation, 
belting the continent in wide loops, axially disposed along 
the great river- valleys.* Coinciding with the drift-edge, as 
we have seen, in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, its indepen- 
dent interior meanderings carry it across Ohio, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, and so north-west into the 
Dominion of Cfinada. The outer glacial boundary mean- 
while takes a generally south-westerly course, dipping in 
Illinois below the thirty-eighth parallel ; then accompanies 
the Mississippi from Grand Tower to St. Louis, and departs 
little from the Missouri until the Rockies are encountered. 
The abundance with which ice-carried detritus strews the 
Western States is astonishing. Wholly composed of drift- 
material, the * Missouri coteaii’ alone is of dimensions to 
accommodate more than one European nationality ; and 


* Chamberlin, * American Journal of Science,’ vol. exxiv. p. 93. 
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stono-inassos of extraneous origin are met with up to eleva- 
tions of 4,200 feet above sea-level, near the base of the 
Eocky Mountains. 

‘ All over northern Missouri,’ Dr. Wri^^ht says, ‘ the whole of Iowa 
and eastern Dakota, boulders of large siz? are of fre(|uent occurrence. 
In some ])laces they completely cover the ground, especially in the 
lines of the groat moraines. Even west of the Missouri, for thirty 
miles beyond Fort Yates, gigantic boulders are so abundant as to be 
prominent features in the landscape. Further ni*rth is the same terri- 
tory, and in IMontana, they arc reported as sometimes so thick that a 
person can walk for long dist!inc<*s upon tliem without touching the 
ground.’ (* Ice Age,’ p. 213.) 

Since *tlie glacial inovenicnt was everywhere at right 
‘ angles to the glacial bouinlary/ the line of their transport 
must have been frtiin the north-east. 

‘ Many of them might well ctuuigh have conn* from the vicinity of 
Lake Supeiior, a distance ut‘ 100 or oOO miles, though possibly sonic 
of them originated in more limited (»utcrops of granite in northern 
Minnesotii. 

*In Rritish America the transportation ^^Jls outward from the 
Laurentian axis in every direction. From this axis boulders in 
immense quantities were carried from GOO tn 7l‘0 miles westward and 
left on the flanks of the Itocky Mountains from 2,00<» to 3,000 feet 
above their source. In Dr. George Daw'sori’.s report upon the 
extension of the Missouri cdteau into the central ngion of North 
America, he estimated that nearly ninety-eight per cent, of this great 
accumulation between the Missouri and Saskatchewan rivers was trom 
the Laurentian axis, some hundreds of miles to the east, and that, upon 
tlie fringe beyond the cdtean, where there is a mingling of material 
brought down from the Jiocky Mountains, there is for some distance 
as mucli as forty-eight per cent, of Laurentian material.’ 

On the Pacific coast geutTal glaciation scarcely extends 
below Puget Sound, but the spread of local glaciers from the 
Eock}- Mountains, the Sierra Nevada, and the Coast Eange 
has left conspicuous traces far to the south. Thus, in the 
famous National Park, the upper canon of the Yellowstone 
was once filled witli icc to a depth of 1 ,000 feet ; the 
Yosemite Valley formed the bed of a glacier; frozen yet 
plastic floods poured down the flanks of the Alps of Utah, 
as well as from the San Juan summits, the peaks of Shasta 
and Hood, and through the valleys of the San Joaquim and 
Tuolumne rivers. 

The gathering-ground of the great body of ice, however, 
lay to the north-east, between Hudson’s Bay and the river 
Ottawa. Thither rock-strire in all parts of the continent 
mostly converge ; and thence outward erratics have widely 
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wandered. The distinctive character of some of these has 
attracted particular attention to the route they came by. 
A mass of native copper, obviously not at home in Iowa, is 
believed to have started on a journey of 460 miles from the 
neighbourhood of Lake Superior ; and gold from the same 
region has been found disseminated through the glacial 
debris of Ohio and Indiana. Boulders of red jasper con- 
glomerate, found abundantly in Michigan and on the hills 
bordering the trough of the Ohio, are clearly traceable to a 
parent ledge north of Lake Huron, six hundred miles away 
from some of its scattered offspring. Granitic fragments 
from the far north, moreover, were carried in old times not 
only to the glacial limit in the west, but right over the 
Alleghanies into New England. Some needed powerful 
means of transport. The ‘ Ship Itock,^ for instance, perched 
on a precipitous cliff bordc^ring tlie coast of Massachusetts, 
weighs now about eleven hundred tons, and its detached 
members, eacli of fifty to seventy-five tons, strew the ground. 
It may Avell have originally equalled the weight attributed, 
in its palmy days, to a conglomerate boulder at Fall River ; 
though it could scarcely have rivalled the magnitude of a 
mass of blue limestone near Drakestown, in New Jersey, 
which was worked as a quarry for years without a suspicion 
of its erratic nature. 

The production of ground-moraine by the slow grinding of 
the ancient ice-sheet in North Ainericii was on a prodigious 
scale. Great part of the pulverised materials stripped from 
submerged land-surfaces must have been carried out to sea 
by 8ub-gla<?ial streams, and so placed beyond reach of estimate 
or calculation. Yet what remained sufiiced to clothe, in the 
United States and old Hudson’s Baj^ Territory alone, an area 
nearly five times as wide as Franco with clayey deposits to a 
prevalent depth of several scores of feet. Over the three 
states of Ohio. Indiana, and Illinois, the drift lies, on an 
average, according to Profi^ssor Olay pole, sixty-two feet thick ; 
and in many parts of Ohio well-borings have been sunk 
hundreds of feet before reaching rocky strata. The attempt 
was, indeed, in one case abandoned after 530 feet of ice-made 
soil had been fruitlessly penetrated, 

‘The mantle of drift,’ Dr. AV right states, ‘that conceals the rocks in 
central Minnesota is estimated to be between 100 and 200 feet deep. 
In the Red River region to the north, and over a wide belt stretching 
many hundred miles along the flanks of the Rocky Mountains, in the 
Dominion of Canada, the depth is equally great. In the upper valley 
of the South Saskatchewan, at an elevation of about 1,000 feet above 
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the sea, and from 600 to 700 miles west of the Laurentian axis, from 
which much of the glaciated material came, Mr. McConnell reports 
sections of till 125 feet deep.’ (‘Ice Age,’ p. 228.) 

From an agricultural point of view, the results are highly 
satisfactory. The inexhaustible fertility of the Far West is 
an endowment from vanished glaciers. Their moraine pro^ 
fonde nourishes the waving harvests of Minnesota, and 
gives for every grain of wheat sown in its bosom a hundred- 
fold return,* at some sacrifice, it must be admitted, of 
picturesqueness. The ^ face without features ’ of that prolific 
country is expressive only of obliteration. Whatever ro- 
mantic inequalities it may once have possessed are buried 
deep down beneath a dense coating of rich loam. 

The glacial garment of North America must, as Professor 
Dana observes, f have been of radiant whiteness, since it 
enveloped and overlay all sources of spot or stain. From 
New England to the Mississippi, not a peak protruded above 
its unsullied surface save those of the White Mountains, and 
they were doubtless capped with snow. The dirty work in 
progress, and the results show its colossal amount, was 
carried on out of sight in the basement-story of its lofty 
structure. Even the business of boulder-tran sport proceeded 
most likely, in large measure, sub-glacially. 

The heights to which the iee-fiood rose are frequently 
self-registered on the mountains which once breasted its 
flow. They serve, in Dr. Wright's phrase, as * glacio- 
meters.’ Thus it lias been Jearm.^d that the ice was a mile 
thick in New England, and a couple of thousand feet in 
Pennsylvania. And these are miiiiuiiiin estimates. Com- 
pletely overtopping the summit of Mount Desert Island, it 
fronted the ocean, on Die coast of Maine, in a wall much 
more than fifteen hundred feet high. 

‘Even Mount Washington, in New Hampshire, was either wholly 
enveloped by the ice-current, or if a jannacle projected above the 
glacier, it could have been no more than 300 or 400 feet higher, 
Professor Hitchcock having Jound transported boulders to within that 
distance of the summit. The ice-current passed over the Green 
Mountains, where they are from ;>,000 to 5,000 ieet in height, in a 
course diagonal to that of tlioir general direction, showing that such a 
mountain-chain made scarcely more of a ripple in the moving mass 
than a sunken log would make in a shallow river.’ (‘ Icc Age,’ p. 166.) 

* The average production of wheal is about fourteen bushels to the 
acre in the glaciated, nine in the unglaciatcd, parts of Ohio. Wright, 
‘American Journal of Science,’ vol. exxvi. p. 49. 

I Manual of Geology, p. 536, 3rd edition. 
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Similarly, Mr. J. U. Braniier concludes, from personal 
study on the spot, that the ice flowed over the mountainous 
region of north-east Pennsylvania in utter disregard of its 
topographical features.* This naturally implies profound 
submergence. How profound, we can only try to conceive 
with the help of Agassiz's rule t that no glacier can cross a 
ridge higher than two-thirds of its own thickness. A 
generalisation, indeed, derived from the glacial rivulets of 
the Alps cannot safely he applied to the glacial sea of North 
America ; but we may bo sure, at any rate, that mountains 
were not sunk out of sight in a flood nearly flush with their 
summits. 

But the greatest depth of io(‘ lay far to the north of New 
England, in the Canadian highlands. There was the 
nucleus of the whole formation ; thence must have come 
the gravitational via d largo that provided means of transport 
to distances of seven hundred miles outward. According 
to the best auth(.)rised calculation, based on the assumption 
of a continuous slope 0 (pial to that of the Jakobshavn 
glacier, or of 45 feet to the mile, the ice stream at 
its origin was dO,(»0O feet thick. But the result has 
scarcely more than an illustrative value. Until the dynamics 
of solidified water are better understood, much confidence 
cannot be placed in attempts to estimate the ‘ head of ice * 
requisite to produce a given extent of ghudation. 

The etrectiveness of ice as an eroding agency has often 
been unduly enhanced, and as often unduly decried. But 
the Glacial Ep(jch iiotjds no epitaph beyond that of Wren 
in St. Paul 's — HI huinumpiit nui n'iinirlti, r Iren iiisp ice. Whole 
States clotlietl with the strippcd-olf rock- covering of sister 
States, groovings six to tdglit feet deep in solid strata, lakes 
and fiords excavated or eulargxl, attest no mean activity. 
Deeply indent td coast lines are characteristic of anciently 
glaciated countries. Patent examples are to be seen in 
Norway, Scotland, Ireland, Greenland, and Alaska. Inland 
sheets of water, too, of all sizes and aspects, appear, for some 
imperfectly understood reason, to be the natural successors of 
removed ice sheets. Yet the theory of glacial lake-making, 
first advanced by the late Sir A. C. Ramsay in 1862, { is only 
true within carefully defined limits. That Scottish tarns 
and Welsh llyiis are products of glacial erosion no one 


* American Journal of Science, vol. cxxxii. p. 3GG. 
I Communicated verbally lo Professor Lesley. 
i Quart. Jour. Geol. Society, vol. xviii. p. 186. 
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denies.* But Loch Lomond is essentially a tarn, or scooped- 
out rock basin, nor has the Lake of Geneva been shown to 
be of a different nature. The glacial origin, however, of the 
groat Swiss lakes is strenuously denied, and its discussion 
forms no part of our present subject. In the Sierra Nevada, 
on the other hand, pools of the Loch Doon type abound, and 
leave no doubt as to the manner of their creation. 

* They frequently occur,’ Mr. I. C. liussell stiites, in his valuable 
‘Report’ on the ‘Quaternary History of Mono Valley,’ f ‘at the 
lower limit of a steep sloj)e, which is pc)lishetl and grooved, and bears 
every indication of having been abraded by glacial action. In such 
cases the slope and direction of the furrows show that ice once 
descended into the basin. On examining the opposite portion of the 
rim of the depresMon, glacial markings of the fame character will be 
found. The proof is tluis positi\e that ict‘ onc(‘ descended into tlie 
depressions now tilled with water, and emerged from them again to 
continue its course. As there is no otlier agent known capable of 
eroding hollows in .«'oUd rock having the eliarai'ter of the ])asins 
observed in the high Sierras, it seems evident that the theory of the 
formation of rock-basins proposed by A. C‘. I’amsay ti'om evidence 
obtained in Scotland and Switzerland, is substantially correct, and 
furnishes the true explanation of the examples before iis. TJie manner 
in which the power of moving i(*e is dir(‘Ctod so as to ('rode d(‘prcs.sions 
may be open to discussion, but the conclusion that rock-basins arc a 
result of glacial action is now too stronglv supported by facts to be 
questioned.’ 

‘Kettle-bole’ lakes are indirectly of glacial construction. 
They occupy depressions in ancient moraines, and have 
been, in man}’’ cases, put out of hand, so to speak, in a 
defective condition, leaking at the edges, and running dry in 
summer. Others have accnmnlated peat, and so gained the 
undeserved reputation of unfathomable depth. 

‘It is thus,’ Dr. Wriglit sm's, ‘that nearly all the p('at-bogs of 
New England and tlic Ncrtli-Wcst ]i;i\e oiiguiated. In iiumeroin 
cases the peat forni^ a rim about the edge at the water-level, while in 
the deepc. portion the surface oi' the clear wo ter looks up from the 
shlldo^^s, or reflects the sunshine like the pupil (»f a gigantic eye. The 
lakes and bogs of Ireland present lamiliar examples of this class of 
glacial enclosures, while in this country one cannot easily run amiss of 
them, either in New England or in the Nortli-AVcst. The south- 
eaatem portion of Massacliusett.s abounds in them in si)ecial d(‘gree. 
A.s before remarked, Plymouth county is little Uss than a ganglion of 
such glacial lakes with their enclosing deposits, Plymouth township 

* W. IM. Davies, Proceedings Bo.ston Society of Nat. History, 
vol. xxii. p. 50. 

t Quoted by Dr. Wright, ‘Ice Age,’ p. 
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alone being reported to liave three hundred and sixty. They appear 
all along the line of tho terminal moraine, often capping its very sum- 
mit in the western portion of Long Island, even within the limits of 
the city of Brooklyn.’ (‘ Ice Ago,’ p. 3:^0.) 

‘ Lakes of obstruction,’ as they have been called, owe 
their existence to a ‘ glacial diiin,’ composed either of actual 
ice or of ice-borne debris. The tourist-haunted Marjelcn 
See, to take an obvious example, has its outlet barred, not 
always effectually, by the Great Aletsch glacier. American 
counterparts to it, however, are extinct. One, according to 
Dr. Wright’s plausible theory, was supplied from no less 
copious a source than the tumultuous Ohio. That this river 
was long either bridged or blocked by the ice-flow from the 
noibh is certain.* Which alternative is true can only be 
definitively ascertained through the discovery of the pro- 
bably now deep-buried channel across the K(‘ntucky hills cut 
for themselves by the diverted waters. That they were 
really ponded back in the way supx>osed seems to be asserted 
by the occurrence of high tc'rraces along the tributary 
streams of the Ohio, just at tho calculated level of the pre- 
sumed ancient lake. Some of those are indeed stated to be 
of lluviatile origin, y(‘t a residuum inay be accepted as 
undoubtedly lacustrine. The ice dam at Cincinnati, to 
produce the effects required it, must have stood 550 feet 
high, and borne a pressure of 250 pounds to the square inch. 

The fifty miles of thickness attributed to it, however, w’ould 
have rendered it perhaps for centuries impregnable by 
floods. The sinuous reach of slack water it created had an 
area, according 1o auihoritative estimates, of 20,000 square 
miles. Nearly 1,000 miles in length, it exf ended, on one 
side, to Grafton in Western Tirginiii, on the other, to Oil 
City ill Pennsylvania, and covered the site of Pittsburg to a 
depth of 300 feet. The eventual breaking of such a barrier 
can hardly have boon tranquilly accomplished. When tho 
retreat of the ice set in, and its waste was no longer com- 
pensated, its level gradually fell below that of the temporary 
outflow of the Ohio through Kentucky. 

‘ The waters then,’ in Professor Claypolo’s words, f ‘ took their 
course over the dam, anrl the spectacle of a great icc-cascade, or of long 
ice-rapids, was exhibited at Cincinnati. This cataract, or these rapids, 
must have been several hundred feet high. Down these cUfls or this 
slope the water dashed, melting its own channel, find breaking up the 


* Chamberlin, Bulletin U.S. Geol. Survey, No. 58, 1800, IT 
t Quoted by Dr. Wright, * Ice Age,’ p. 3-17. 
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foundations of its own dam. With the depression of the dam the level 
of the lake also fell. Possibly the change was gradual, and the dam 
and the lake went gently down together. Possibly, but not probably, 
this was the case. Far more likely is it that the melting was rapid, 
and that it a.ip[)cd the strength of the dam faster than it lowered 
the water. This will be more probable if we consider the imrnerise 
area to be drained. The catastrophe was then inevitable — the dam 
broke, and all the accumulated water of Lake Ohio was poured through 
the gap. Days or even ^\eeks must have passed before it was all gone, 
but at last its bed was dry. The upper Ohio valle}’’ was free from 
water, and Lake Ohio had jja-sod away.’ 

Lake Agassiz,* the last great body of water banked up by 
the retiring glacier, appears to have emptied by instalments, 
three raised beaches, the highest 85 feet above the present 
valley-level, marking the sii(‘ce.s^ive stages of its decline. At 
its maximum, it extended 600 niiles along tlie basin of the 
Ked River south-west from Lake Winnipeg, and showed a 
wider surface than that of all the great Lnurentian Lakes 
together. The present Red and Rainy Lakes, and the Lake 
of the Woods, are hi fact lilted into small corners of its 
former area. Nor was its existence ephemeral. The quantity 
of fine silt left behind by them ])rovos tint its waters were 
slow to find their final exit by Nelson River into Ilndsou^s 
Bay. Dr. Wright mentions tint ‘in repeated instances 
‘ wells have been driven from 100 to 200 feet without reaching 
* the bottom of the deposit, and it is spread over many 
‘ thousands of square miles. Such,’ he adds, ‘ is the lieritage 
‘ which the great glacier of the Ice Age left as its parting 
‘ gift to ensure the jiermaiient prosperity of northern 
‘ Minnesota and Dakota, and of the eastern half of 
‘ Manitoba.’ 

The formation of Lake Agassiz was only one characteristic 
incident among many i^esulls from a single cause. This was 
the barrage, by the partially withdrawn ice rampart, of the 
whole northern drainage of the continent. All the old 
channels had their issues closed ; the pent-up waters accumu- 
lated ; and at last, brimming over across the watershed, 
flowed south. The Minnesota is now an inconsiderable 
stream threading its hesitating way along 'a valley miles too 
wide for it. But that almost empty receptacle was far from 
superfluously large when it conducted the flood of the Red 
River of the North and the overflow of Lake Agassiz to a 
junction with the Mississippi, and so on to the Gulf of 


* So designated by its diligent explorer, Mr. Warren Upham. 
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Mexico. The Great Lakes also, daring the occupation by 
ice of the St. Lawrence Valley, must certainly have sent 
their spare siiiJplies southward. But their history is 
exceedingly complicated. Professor J. W. Spencer,* who 
has devoted ten years to its elucidation, affirms that * the 
' lake basins are. merely closed-up portions of the ancient St. 
‘ Lawrence Valley ami its tributaries,’ and although this 
entire region was overwhelmed to an immense depth by the 
continental glacier, lie denies to it any share in the work of 
excavation. Nevertheless IVofessor Newberry, f as the out- 
come on his sich* also of prolonged local study, concludes 
glacial erosion to have been essentially concerned. Both 
agree, hoAvever, that the Great Lakt‘s existed in Tertiary 
times only as an exteiiHive river system, and in their present 
shape, sizes, and mutual eemnexions, are post-glacial. It is 
practically certain, besides, that the ice-bloc-kade while it 
lasted raised their waters to the level of the superannuated 
shore linos, now liuudiXMh of feet above their surfaces, and 
that they found on its removal many of their ancient 
cliannels I’eudorcd impi’aetieablo ihiongli the accumulation 
of drift. And im 2 >racti<*able they have nnnained, choked 
and buried, and S' lireely to be discovered by curious inquiry. 
New outlets had aeoivdiiigly to b<‘ oiieiiod, and one of them 
was Ihe Niagara liiver. It was then, at tin' definitive close 
of ihe Glacial Kjn«eh in iiie I'nited States, that the thunder 
of the Falls began to rc'Sound tlirough the fresh si)riDging 
forests on the neck land separating Erie from Ontario. 
They were not, however, llieii at Gout Island, but at 
Qneeiiston, seven miles liirtlnT down, where a limestone 
escarpment lifts its slieer height of -*300 feet from the plain. 
Here the Niagara tcK»k its lirst plunge, and began gnawing 
its patient way backward to tlio actual site of the world- 
renowned cataract. The rebulting gorge has been described 
as ‘ the largest single piece of post-glacial erosion this side 
‘ of the Mississippi. ’+ Thai it is mainly post-glacial, and 
has been executi'd at an ajiproxiinately uniform rate, gives 
it a special interest and importance. The Falls of Niagara 
indeed constitute in themselves, in Dr. Wright’s apt phrase, 
‘ a glacial chronometer.’ 

Much trouble has been bestowed upon its accurate rating ; 


* Cjuart. Jour. Gcol. Societv, 1890, p. b'23 ; Geological Magazine, 
1890, p. 281. 

■(■ Proceedings Aiiier. Phil. Society, vol. xx. p. 91. 
j W. M. Davis, American Jouinal of Science, cxxviii. p. 12J^. 
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and ropoated trigonometrical surveys since 1842 afford so sure 
a basis for calculation that serious error in estimating, from 
the amount of work done, the time consumed in doing it, 
need not longer be apprehended. The result is thus stated 
by our author : — 

‘ The length of the front of the Horseshoe Fall is 2,300 feet. 
Between 1842 and 1873 four and a (|iinr1cr acres of rock were worn 
away by the recession of the Fall^. Between 1873 and 1880 a little 
over one acie and i\ third disappeared in a similar manner, making in 
all, from 1842 to 1880, about five and a half acres removed, and giving 
an annual rate ol' reces‘<ion of about two feet and a half jier year lor the 
hi'^t forty-live years. But in the central ]>arts of the curve, where the 
water is deepe>t, the Horseshoe Fall rotreah'd between 200 and 
273 feet in the eleven years between 1873 and 1880/ (‘ lee Age.’ p. 430.) 

The average rate uf recession arrived at through careful 
weighing of these and other analogous facts is five feet per 
annum, or nearly a mile in a thousand years. Hence from 
seven to eight tliouvsand years have elapsed since the foam 
of Niagara rose through the air at tjueenstou ; and the 
interval might oven be shortened by taking into account 
some evidences of pre-glacial erosion by a local stream, 
making it probable that from the Wliirlpool downward the 
cutting of the gorge proceeded more rapidly than it does 
now. The date of the close of tlie Glacial I'Jpoch in the 
United States can scarcely then be placed earlier than 
(1000 B.c. For it was, we repeat, the withdrawal of the ice 
that set the chronometer of the Falls going. 

Their testimony does not stand alone. The prevalence of 
waterfalls and gorges sharply distinguishes some [)artsof the 
States, once ice-occupied, iroiii inljacent imglaciated tracts. 
Now this prevalence marks the readjustment through drift 
deposition of the local drainage system. For deep dells, 
chasms, and cascades are, geologically speaking, of a transi- 
tory nature. They belong to recently established water 
channels ; streams and rivers with indefinite leisure seldom 
failing to attain the eventual status of a serene flowthrough 
open valleys. The annulment of their early labours towards 
this end lias, in many cases, been ascertained by the detec- 
tion of their ancient beds, profoundly interred beneath the 
new glacial soil; and it lias thus been found possible to put 
together a good part of the Tertiary fluviatile map of the 
American contine!'t. 

The course of the Mississippi, as traced upon it, shows one 
slight but sigriiticaiit deviation from its present course. Pre- 
glacially, it followed a wide bead from Minneapolis to Foi’t 
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Snelling ; now it flows straight across the intervening eight 
miles to its junction with the Minnesota. On its way it 
leaps tht Falls of St. Anthony, and the rate of their retreat 
since 1080, exactly determined from the observation of 
Father Hennequin, proves them to be about 8,300 years old. 
This second glacial timepiece, accordingly, which, owing to 
its more southerly position, was started earlier than the first, 
gives substantially the same reading. It has been stopped. 
The Falls of St. Anthony arc now fixed artificially at 
Minneapolis. 

The ravines and cascades of Ohio, studied by Dr. Wright, 
agree with the two great Palls in asserting a comparatively 
recent overthrow of the ice regiim*. The unworn condition 
of glacial deposits, the sharpness of glacial groovings, above 
all, the insignitjcant ])rogress made with the silting up of 
glacial lakes, testify as well, and in some cases quite definitely, 
to a short lapse of time. 

‘ We do not,’ remarks our author, ‘ bring railing accusations against 
thovse who, from nstnmnmical considerations, conlidcntly speak of the 
close of the Glacial ]>criod asnii event whicli occurrt'd scores of thousands 
of years ago ; hut it is important to know what other beliefs that long 
chronolojry cariies with it. Ti an} one cliooses to believe that kettle- 
holes can stand InmdiH'd tlionsand ycar>. and fill up only 24 feet 
from tlie iqicx of tlm inverted com', he muNt run the risk of being 
(‘onsidcred cn'diiloU'^,’ (‘ Icm‘ Ago,’ p. 17 I.) 

But if the Tee Age in America terminated— as wc seem 
bound to admit— less than ten thonsand years ago, so, beyond 
question, did tlic Ice Age in Europe. Tliore is no possibility 
of separating the course of ghicial events in each continent. 
The points of agreement aro too many; the i)heiiomena 
too nearly identicttl in themselves and in their sequence. 
Elevation and depression of continents, the formation, 
retreat, and second advance of the ice sheet, the accompani- 
ment of its melting by tremendous floods, the extermination 
of the same varieties of animals, the appearance and 
obliteration of Palccolithic man, all preserved identical 
mutual relations in the Old and New Worlds. Possibly 
then, over the wdiole earth, certainly over the northern 
hemisphere, the pliases of climate, so strangely but legibly 
recorded, prevailed simultaneously. This, indeed, is only 
what mighty have been expected from the general unity of 
geological history. 

During the long Tertiary epoch, when opossums disported 
themselves on the site of Paris, and mastodons tramped 
along the valley of the Thames, the earth was in the 
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throes of mountain-making. The Alps, the Himalayas, the 
Alleghanies, the Andes, attest the power of her activity in 
those days. At their termination, our continents stood 
greatly higher than they do now ; and this aided their 
glaciation, although it does not fully account for it. But as 
they became loaded with ice, Europe and America gradually, 
and we may venture to say contemporaneously, sank.* This 
was inevitable. Owing to the extreme heat and pressure 
prevailing in its interior, the earth is an eminently elastic 
body. Its surface actually bulges in or out with a very 
slight increase or decrease of the load upon it. But the 
great ice sheet formed no such visionary burden as Atlas bore 
upon his broad slioulders. IMr. Warren Upliain estimates 
that an area of about 4,000,000 square miles in North 
America and another of about 2, (>00,000 square miles in 
Europe ‘ were covered by ice sheets, which in their maximum 
* extent had probably an average thickness of a half or two- 
‘ thirds of a mile, or perhaps even of one mile.’ f ^^be weight, 
however, of a column of ice half a mile high, is, in round 
numbers, 1,100 pounds to the square inch, and there are 
more than four thousand million square inches in a square 
mile. And the whole of this enormoiL'S mass being extmcted 
from the ocean, its differential cOhct in producing changes 
of level was doubled. The ice-eumberocl land accordingly 
went down, like an overladen ship, until it was awash witli 
the waves, and sea-shells were deposited along coast fringes 
above the drift. Then, as the ice mellcjd, recovery ensued ; 
and how closely it followed upon relief of pressiinj is shown 
by the tilt to the north of the once Jiorizoiilal raised beaches 
of Lake Agassiz. 

On both sides of the Atlantic equally, the intercalation of 
fossilised forests bears aiitheniic witness to the sweeping 
over the lajid of two great waves of ice invasiun. The trees 
manifestly grew where the glaciers had been ; again the 
glaciers crept forward to constitute themselves the sepulchres 
of the trees. The second advance, however, fell short of the 
first, and succeeded it at an unknown interval of time. 
Opinions are much divided as to its true significance. 
Dr. Wright inclines to connect the ‘ forest beds ’ with 
merely partial oscillations of the icc front. The Glacial 


* Mr. Jamiesuii lirtft perceived in 1S05 llie necessiiry connexion of 
submergence with ice-Joading. Cf. GcoJ. Mag. vol. ix. p. 403, and 
O. Fisher, ibid. p. 526. 
t Wright’s ‘ Ice Age,’ App. p. 579. 
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Epoch is, in his view, one and indivisible : its termination 
was definitive ; it included minor fluctuations of climate, 
just as the flowing and ebbing tides embrace evanescent 
disturbances of opposite tendency. And he adverts with 
emphasis to the circumstance that the interposed peat 
layers ‘ do not mark a warm climate, but a climate much 
‘ colder than the present.’ They are the product, in fact, 
of ‘ such a vegetation as would naturally flourish near the 
‘ice margin. The buried forests of southern Ohio,’ he 
adds, ‘ have a striking resemblance to those we described in 
‘ Glacier Bay, Alaska,’ in which hardy coniferous trees 
predominate. (‘ Ice Age,’ p. 482.) But a genuine ‘ interglacial 
period ’ could only result from persistently mild conditions, 
ilevertheless, the duplication of the ice occupancy, since it 
occurred to about the same extent, and with the same 
symptoms, both in Europe and America, had plainly a 
general cause; and sliould vegetable remains sandwiched 
in drift be discovered so far up to the north as Lake 
Winnipeg, it will bo difficult to gainsay Professor Cham- 
berlin’s opinion that the entire ice sheet was removed and 
restored while the embedded pines and rod cedars of Ohio 
and Indiana flourished at leisure. 

The ]K>int has an important hearing upon the vexed 
question of the antiquity of man. For Pakeolithic imple- 
ments have been found in various parts of the United States 
— along the Delaware Valley, at Madisonville, Ohio, at Little 
Falls, Minnesota, and elsewhere — embedded in ‘ glacial 
gravel,’ a heterogeneous deposit of clay and stones, flung 
down in massive embarikinents by the raging floods let loose 
during the hreak-up of the secular frost. One of these tool- 
bearing strata, how^ever (at Clay m out, Delaware), is sup- 
posed to have originated during the melting of the first ice 
sheet, before the buried forests of Ohio had begun to spring 
at its margin. They are accordingly referred, by the 
advocates of a long inter-glacial period, to an epoch 
thousands of years ajiterior to that of the similar accumu- 
lations at Trenton and Little Falls. But there is no 
archaeological evidence of the lapse of any such interval. 
The Quartz hammers or chisels of Little Falls, and the chert 
scrapers from Madisonville, are no less rudely chipped than 
the argillite ‘ arrow heads ’ from the railway cutting at 
Claymont, the far greater presumed antiquity of the last 
notwithstanding. The constructors of all, indeed, stood so 
undeniably on the same level of barbarism that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that a wide gulf of time separated them. 
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Hunting and fishing were doubtless the chief employments 
of those primeval generations. They shared what forest 
shelter the glaciers left them with the mastodon, the bison, 
the moose, and the musk-ox ; reindeer browsed on the 
mossy slopes ; walruses lay in herds on the field-ice along 
the seashore. Most of these animals were fugitives from 
the frozen North, whither they returned with the slow 
return of warmth; but the camel, hippopotamus, tapir, 
rhinoceros, mammoth, mastodon, and horse did not survive 
the crisis of climate in North America. 

‘Their coiiiplctt- extermirmtion,’ as Dr. Wright truly says, ‘is one ot 
the most startling facts in geology. Ihit, as Darwin has so well shown, 
the effects of a glacial advance are by no means limited to the regions 
directly reached by the ice. In pushing southward the plant and 
animals of tlic northern part of the continent, the struggle for life in 
the more crowded quarters of the decreasing congenial portions of the 
country became more and more intoti'-ie, and tlius doubtless was brought 
about much of the extinction of ‘species which the geologists have to 
record as having taken i)laco in tlie early part of the quaternary 
period.* (‘ Ice Age,’ p. 50^^.) 

The Imman race seems to have shared the same fate ; for it 
is a mere unsiipporti'd coiijecture that the modern Esquimaux 
are direct descendants of the iinte<Uluvians of the Delaware 
Valley. Indications, on the contrary, abound that in Eurojje 
and America Pa lu'olithic man succumbed to post-glacial floods. 
The relics of tlie Somme and Little Elk alike commemorate 
the rude existence of generations that met their doom when 
‘ waters prevailed beyond measure upon the earth.’ The 
chipped flint implement-makers perished with their contem- 
poraries, the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, and the 
sabre-toothed tiger, and left the globe to be repeopled by 
the polished stone-working or Neolithic progenitors of its 
actual inhabitants. The gup between the two mces is 
conspicuous, and has not yet been archeoologically bridged. 
A catastrophe is indicated ; and a catastrophe by water. 
This is the conclusion of science; how singularly it har- 
monises with the Biblical narrative it is almost superfluous 
to point out. 

The Ice Age has proved a hard nut for speculation to 
crack. One explanatory contrivance after another has been 
tried without success. An astronomical theory, skilfully 
elaborated by the late Dr, Croll, was at first favourably re- 
ceived by nonplussed geologists. Meteorologists, however, 
with something of the suave mari magno sense of exemption 
from agitating perplexities, were adversely critical ; and their 
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objections have of late been reinforced by the slowly garnered 
facts of glacial chronology. But the reluctantly discarded 
hypothesis has found an able advocate in Sir Robert Ball, 
the Astronomer Royal for Ireland. 

The well-known drift of that liypothesis was to exhibit 
the former glaciation of fi great part of the northern as a 
simple exaggeration of the conditions now prevailing in the 
southern hemisphere. There, in consequence of the ellip- 
ticity of the earth’s orbit, together with the coincidence of 
its aphelion passage with the southern winter solstice, the 
colder is seven days longer than the hotter season of the 
year; while, in addition, the mid- winter sun is three mil- 
lion miles more distant than the inid-suinmer sun. These 
adverse circumstances are j)recisely reversed in our quarter 
of the world. The northern winter is modified by the 
vicinity of the sun, and is seven days shorter than the 
northern suininer. Precession of the equinoxes, however, 
combines with the tardy shifting of the earth’s orbital major 
axis to render these mutual relations periodical in about 
twenty-one thousand years. Our ])resent advantages were 
enjoyed 10,500 years ago by the southern hemisphere, and 
the state of things now existing is a restoration of that 
which prevailed twice as far back in time. And perfectly 
similar oscillations have doubtless b(‘en in progress through- 
out all the geological ag(*s. iMon»ov<.*r, the changes brought 
about by them wer<^ lu^t always so insignificant as they are 
now. The eccentricity of the earth’s jiath upon which they 
depend slowly waxes and wanes ; it has been declining 
towards a minimum for a quarter of a million of years; it 
ceased to be at all considerable eighty thousand years ago. 

The question is a very complex one as to whether the unequal 
distribution of heat produced by aphelion winters in a 
markedly oval orbit may be competent to give rise to glacial 
epochs. The quantity of available heat is not subject to 
variation. In describing any two right angles of her annual 
round, the earth receives from the sun the same absolute 
amount of heat, even though she be much farther away 
from him on one side of the line of equinoxes than on the 
other. But quicker travelling exactly neutralises increased 
vicinity. Constant likewise is the proportionate allotment 
of this sum total between the northern and southern 
hemispheres. It is, in fact, determined by the sensibly 
constant inclination of the earth’s axis of rotation. These 
shares, as Sir Robert Ball pointed out at the Carditf 
meeting last autumn of the British Association, are in the 
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ratio of o7 to (3o. That is to say, tlie winter hemisphere 
receives, from equinox to equinox, 37 per cent., the summer 
hemisphere 03 per cent., of the total radiation falling upon 
the earth. But, with winter in aphelion, the shorter supply 
is spread over the longer time ; and the heat famine thence 
resulting, when the long cold season extended — as it did a 
couple of hundred thousand years ago — to close upon two 
hundred days, has been only now, by the Irish Astronomer 
Royal, duly estimated and emphasised. It is true that the 
corresponding summers were torrid, if brief ; but intensity 
of heat imperfectly compensates for duration of cold. 
Conceivably, then, glaciers might have grown, under con- 
ditions of high eccentricity and aphelion winters, to the 
portentous extent vouched for by the erratic blocks of 
Europe and the L'liitcd Stales. From this point of view, 
^ The Cause of an Ice Ago ’ is. by the authority just named, 
popularly and attractively expounded in llio opening volume 
of the ‘ Modern Science’ series. 

Yet Aineri(;an geologists arc in^^xoiMhle in their non 
possumns. For the high eccentricity tJieory requires the Ice 
Age to be put back in time abiuit ton times farther than the 
facts of erosion will allow it to go. ]^o rue pretends that, 
while the earth’s orbit was of its actual nearly circular shape, 
winter in aphelion could bring alv»ut extensive ice-deposits 
in medium latitudes. Tliat state of things is exemplified at 
this day in the southern heinis[)hore. The seasons there, 
however, far from exhibiting the expected contrasts, arc more 
uniform than in our region of tiie globe ; and although 
temperatures range lower in exliM-tropitial latitudes south 
than north of tlie line, the dis]iarity seems explicable from 
geographical considerations, and is besides amply com- 
pensated by an excess of souilieni tropical heat. It is at 
any rate certain that southern lauds are now less and not 
more ice-laden than formerly. The New Zealand glaciers, 
for instance, have greatly shrunken from their dimensions at 
an epoch probably not more remote than that at which the 
Rhone glacier invaded the jdain of Lyons. Their past 
extension was then independent of winter in aphelion. 

Dr. Croll’s theory further involves the regular recurrence, 
while high eccentricity lasted, of glacial epochs at intervals 
of twenty-one thousand years, each separated from the next 
by a genial period representing a cycle of winters in perihelion. 
No such continuous vicissitudes, however, can be shown to 
have actually aifected either hemisphere. Nor was the real 
ice-invasion conducted upon the plan he supposed. A polar 
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ice-cap, closing down over temperate zones, could not have 
left Siberia uncovered ; yet Siberia was never noticeably 
glaciated Abundant evidence, on the other hand, is forth- 
coming that Europe and America created and maintained 
their own glaciers. Scandinavia and the Canadian Highlands 
were their respective rendezvous. Arctic ice could only 
have moved southward; but, in the Hudson’s Bay Territory, 
the general direction of boulder-transj)ort was towards the 
north. The ice, in other words, radiated from an interiorly 
situated centre of motion and supply. 

Must, then, this tempting hypothesis be foregone ? It 
would appear so ; nor arc we able to provide a satisfactory 
substitute. Rational sp(‘cnlatio!i is no longer authorised to 
stray along ^ the old, forbidden trail, ’ as Professor Chamberlin 
calls it, of a wandering pole ; and the expedient would be 
inadeqiiai(', even if it were admissible. Th(^ diversion of the 
Gulf stream might be practicable, but would not account for 
the simultane(ms glaeialion <»f tAvo continents; and any 
admissibhi changes in the distribution of land and water are 
mere toys compared Avith ihe magnitude of the phenomenon 
that has to be dealt Aviili. A ttnni)orarily cooled sun combines 
the disadvantages of being nnw^arrantable and unavailing, 
heavy snow-fali imiilying rapid evaporation, hence powerful 
sun-heat. Ample stores of Avat or- vapour, then, must have 
been supplied from Iho tropics; Avhile to induce their con- 
densation ill the form of snow in higher latitudes, frigid 
conditions must have reigned over wide tracts of elevated 
land, Now the great Tertiary uplift raised the old and new 
continents to many hundred, in some places to two or three 
thousand, feet above their .actual level, and this in itself 
loAA^ered their mean temperature in the ]>roportion of about 
three degrees rahrenheit to one thousand feet. But, accord- 
ing to Professor Bonn ey’s purposely minimised estimate',* the 
reduction should have amounted to 10° in America, and to 
18^^ or 20° ill Euroi>e. To jiroduce glaciers on the old scale, 
the climate of Spitzbergen should be brought to Lucerne, 
and the climate of Predericksliaab to Boston. And this in 
regions which had enjoyed, pre-glacially, a semi-tropical 
climate ! 

To recapitulate. The conditions of extensive glaciation 
are throe ; copious precipitation, continental elevation, and 
a low mean temperature. The operations of evaporation and 


* ‘ Did Geographical Changes cause the Glacial Epoch ? ’ Nineteenth 
Century, N ovember, 1 «9 1 . 
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condensation must be conducted with particular vigour. The 
sun, accordingly, must be in good Avorking order, and 
enormous volumes of the aqueous vapour stolen by his rays 
from tropical seas must be collected on mountain-uplands in 
the form of snow. This, at a sufficient altitude, might, in any 
climate, be effected ; but the maintenance of the snow, and 
its conversion into an ice-sheet, demands the conjoint agency 
of lowland cold. To account for such lowland cold is the 
main problem, a satisfiictory solution of Avhich should include 
a rationale of Tertiary arctic heat as due to an opposite 
swing of the same peiiduluni of change. Now the astro- 
nomical is unquestionably the most j)lausible explanation yet 
offered of these vicissitudes. Yet we seem obliged to reject 
it. The case on the other side is too strong to be dismissed. 
In the first place, the conditions ])Ostulated b}’ the view in 
question Avere assuredly present during somt^ part of the long 
Tertiary age, Avithout any corresponding result. Winter in 
aphelion must frequently have been combined Avith high 
eccentricity while the Alps and Andes rose aboA^e their pre- 
sent altitudes, and the countless series of Eocene, Miocene, 
and Pliocene beds Avere being laid doAvn ; yet the luxuriant 
vegetation of northern plains AA’as not even in fSpitzbergen or 
Greenland interrupted by the spread of an ice-sheei. ^More- 
over, the recent date now assigned, on ap])arently incontro- 
vertible grounds, to the only Jee Age Avith whieli we have 
any positive acquaintance, makes it impossible to connect it 
Avith the sloAv progress of astronomical change. Until these 
objections are satisfactorilj' disposed of, the eccentricity 
theory can only be regarded as out of court. It possesses 
considerable merits, but seems to lack the supreme recom- 
mendation of truth. And there is unfortunately nothing to 
fall back upon. All other attempted explanations of ‘ the 
‘ great glacial accident of prehistoric time ’ strike an un- 
Ijrojudiced mind as hopelessly inadequate. As regards the 
meteorology of the past, Ave are accordingly left, in Professor 
Chamberlin’s words, ‘ Avith the old stock of hypotheses on 
‘ hand, but all badly damaged by the deluge of recent facts.* 
The riddle remains to be read. 
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Art. 11. — 1. Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. By 
W. Robektson Smith, M.A., LL.D. Edinburgh: 1889. 

2. Kir six i p and Mandage in Earlxj Ambia. By W. Robertson 
Smith, M.A., LLD. Cambridge: 1885. 

^HE views expressed in the works above specified are held 
by a good many scholars at home and abroad, and have 
found acceptance with a certain class of thinkers and 
readers. Tlie facts on whicli they are founded are not as a 
rule of recent discovery, but have Jong been known to all 
who have studied such subjects. It is in the method of 
dealing Avith such facts, and in the very definite theories 
whereby it is atte.mpted to explain them, that this literary 
school is peculiar. The object of the presemt review is 
neither to depreciate the learning and scholarship of those 
who are to be considered, nor to dispute the facts contained 
in ancient litiTature and on monuments, but to consider how 
far the theories are likely to have a permanent value, and 
to become generally accepted as affording true explanations. 

Dr. Robertson Smith is Avidely known as a Biblical 
scholar, and as Ji student of Arab literature of the earliest 
period ; and although his own acquaintance with Eastern 
life, and with the habits of thought of Orientals, is slight, 
his reading in his own lines of study is extensive, and his 
industry great. His mind is of the receptive rather than of 
the original ordm’, and in Biblical criticism he is the disciple 
of Welihausen, in philosophy of Herbert Sj)encer, and in 
social arclueology of J. K McLennan. In aii age when 
literary honesty is not too common it is to his credit that 
he faithfully quoies his authorities on eveiy page. He has, 
as he reminds us, suffered for his beliefs, ami this again 
gives strength to his voice ; but the question still remains 
how far his enthusiasm has obscured his judgement, and in 
what degree he has made the best use of tlie best extant 
materials in forming his conclusions. The field which he 
enters is wide, and requires AAude as Avell as deep study, 
and there are departments into which ho has never specially 
entered, which may be as important, or even more so, than 
those with whicli he is familiar. It cannot be said that the 
writers with whom he most closely agrees have been gene- 
rally received as leaders of undisputed authority. Well- 
hauseii’s theory as to the mode and date of construc- 
tion of the Old Testament is remarkable rather for 
its novelty than for its soundness. Those portions Of 
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Genesis wbicli former scholars rogardeil as oldest he regards 
as the most recent, in spite of their archaic character and 
language, and this reversal of critical conclusions has 
mainly seiTed to show the uiisatisfactor}' nature of purely 
literary criticism. The theory of the origin of religion, 
which is connected with the name of Hovb(‘rt Spencer, has 
often been called in question, both by anthropologists and 
also by Oriental antiquaries, it rests mainly on selected 
quotations from travellers’ accounts of Mivage custom, and 
there is no subject on which it is more ditlicult to discover 
and understand the real thoiiglils of savages, than in those 
matters which are eonnocted with their beliefs. In the 
same inaiinei*, the views of ]Mi*Lonnan as to polyandry 
have been travorseil, by those who are familiar with the 
polyandrous tribes of India, as not acetn\ling with the real 
facts of their social life. It is not, Tlierelbie, on account of 
prejudice in favour of ibniitu* ludiefs that liesitation may he 
felt in accepting the pi^enliar views about to bo considered, 
as being the final onleome of educated inquiry into the 
facts. 

The subject to be considered is that the gradual social 
and religious progress ofjSemitie. races - -tliat is, of the various 
kindred stocks of Mesopotamia, Syria, and A.rabia, a small 
but very distinct Asiatic gio ip of nationaliti(‘S, with 
languages of a single and distinct eiiaracter ; and the 
attempt to form some judgement as to the earliest conditions 
of custom and belief, out of which their civilisation grew. 
As in every other branch of natural scit nco, it is imjjortaiit 
to remember from the outset that grouth was not unaccom- 
panied by decay, and that progress was not constant nor 
free from relapse. If by ‘ evolution ’ is meant the gradual 
advance in power and pertection, the student is but half 
studying his subject if ho neglects to take into account the 
resulis of disintegration also. In language it is generally 
admitted that words and dialects not only multiply and 
advance, but also change through decay. lu the study of 
race it is well known that x^eoples once civilised have sunk 
again iiitx) a barbarous condition, that ijooples who under 
favourable conditions have grown stalwart and tall may 
again become dwarfed by starvation and misery. In religion 
the highest may be followed by the lowest, and noble teach- 
ings may be overgrown by the abuses of superstition. The 
rock which was formed in the course of ages from the sands 
crumbles to sand again, as great states also decay and fall. 
If we assume that the most barbarous customs and beliefs 
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are of necessity the most primitive, we approach our subject 
from a prejudiced point of view, and the study which is 
desirable is not that of the ‘evolution’ of faiths, but of 
their growth and decay, and of their contemporary aspects, 
in the highest and lowest extremes of a nation’s belief. 

Dr. Robertson Smith, however, holds that the best key 
to the study is to be found in the beliefs of Arabia, and 
this for two reasons : first, that they are more ‘ primitive ; ’ 
and secondly, that they were less influenced by foreign 
systems — Arabia being, in his opinion, the home of the 
original stock, and the region where other races had little or 
no influence. These postulates it appears, however, legiti- 
mate to dispute, and the objections wdiich he raises to the 
superior claims of Assyrian and Babylonian over Arab 
antiquities are perhaps loss forcible than those which may 
be stated against the study in which he is mainly interested. 
It is true that tin' ancient Semitic race in Mesopotamia was, 
as he supposes, strongly inlluenced by the civilisation of 
another and non-Semitic peo]de, but tlie date to which our 
information is carried back is, in this case, some two thousand 
years earlier than tliat to which Arabantitpiitics can be carried. 
We know next to notliing of ancient Arabia, for the iriscrij)- 
tions of Yemen do not reach back much beyond the Cliristian 
era, and in other ])arts of th(‘ peninsula the oldest remains 
give clear evidenc<* of Assyrian influenee ; while as regards 
literature we are foi ccMl to depend on the Arab authors of 
the times following Muhammad’s groat reform. It cannot 
be said that we stand on secure ground in regarding as 
primitive the social conditions of Muhammad’s time, or of 
those which immediately preceded liis appearance. The 
Arabs had to a great extent become enervated, and their 
society vitiated, by centuries of successful trading. In the 
Roman times the prosperity of Yemen, and the luxury of its 
court, were remarkable, even in a luxurious ago. Muham- 
mad himself began life as a trader, and the Koran bears 
witness to the Persian, J(*\vish, and Christian influences 
with which he came in contact. 

The towns, like Mecca and Medina, were full of Jewish 
traders, and the proportion of the country, and of its popu- 
lation, which was settled and engaged in commerce, was 
much larger than is popularly supposed. Even the nomadic 
tribes were thus in close contact with the civilisation of the 
age, much as they still are, aud such association cannot 
have failed to influence their ideas. On account, therefore, 
of late date, and of social conditions, it appears that the 
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study of Arab superstition is not more likely to lead us to 
new and correct judgfomcnts than is that of the older Semitic 
stocks of Palestine, Phoenicia, and Chaldea. 

It may indeed be doubted whether Dr. Robertson Smith 
has not over-estimated the purity of the Semitic races, in 
this and other parts of Western Asia, and their j^eneral 
independence of any foreign influence. The recent dis- 
covery of cuneiform letters at Tell Ainarna has proved 
that ill Syria, as earl}" as 1600 n.r., there was a non-Semitic 
as well as a Soinitic population, and that Egyptians also 
had settled in tlie land. Our author himself admits that in 
the north the Ilittites wore probably non- Semitic, and the 
Bible cloaidy states that the (\ina.initos wore not of the 
same race with the sons of Shorn. In Assyria this foreign 
influence was strong, as ivell as in Babylonia, and the 
language from an early period was full of foreign words ; but 
even Hebrew did not escape snob influeiioes, while in later 
times Persian, and Greek, and Latin words found their way 
into the speech of the Jews. As to Arabia, we are entirely 
ignorant of the early character of its population, though 
there are some reasons for coujecturiug that it was not 
purely Semitic. That the Hebrews were in the early days, 
before their captivity, influenced by the customs and super- 
stitions of the Caiiaanites, and of the Assyrians, is so clearly 
stated in the Old Testament as to need no demonstration. 
We are, therefore, confronted in this, as in so many other 
eases, with the usual difficulty in distiiiguishing the origin 
of each custom, belief, and even word, in sifting the various 
elements of langnago and population, and in estimating the 
results of the very ancient trading relations, which con- 
nected Babylonia and Assyria with Egypt and with the 
East — evcMi as far as India --and which were only made 
possible by the use of the great highways which crossed 
the Hebrew and Phcmiician lands. The problem is, there- 
fore, by no means as simple as it seems, on the assumption 
that Semitic religion and custom grew up untouched by 
outer influences and practice. 

Nor is it by any means certain that Arabia was the 
original home of the Semitic stock. The Phoenician tradi- 
tions point to the mouth of the Euphrates as the original 
seat of the race, and it is here that their traces are earliest 
found. From the same region the Hebrews migrated west- 
wards, according to the Old Testament ; and the history of 
early races generally connects their home with the valley of 
some important river, and with fertile and well-watered plains. 
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Arabia is distinguished by the absence of all those natural 
advantages, on which primitive man mainly depended. The 
conditions of life were hard in its deserts ; and we should 
expect, on ordinary grounds of suitability, that they would 
rather be the refuge of the idle and the weak, driven out by 
the rich and industrious, than the home of a race celebrated 
for its energy, its intelligence, and its trading genius. 

Dr. Kobertson Smith has not failed to draw the very 
evident distinction between the teaching of the great 
Hebrew prophets and the superstitions of the polytheistic 
Semites. llis conclusions may therefore be considered, 
without any prejudice on the score of their effect on our 
appreciation of the noble cliarneter of the writings of Isaiah, 
Oi of the other hi^dier tenchors of Iho Hebrews. Still it is to 
be doubted w’hether he has not failed to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of ordinary thought, among a people to whom we 
owe the noblest of literatures, and the religion of our own 
age ; and whether he has not taken in far too literal a sense 
the thoughts which are expressed in early records of their 
beliefs. If w^e arc correct in understanding that he sees 
some connexion with foiatitsm in the fable with which 
Jothaiu lashed the men of Shechem, we cannot but regard 
such an explanation as highly improbable. The biting satire 
of that allegory belongs to the literature of an age when 
civilisation was already ancient in the East, and when savage 
superstitions, even if they had ever existed, had long since 
perished among those who could write and read. If he still 
believes that swine w^ere, at some time or other, regarded as 
sacred animals, w^e can only consider such a supposition as 
the unnatural j)roduct of a highly artificial theory, and as 
contrary not only to the Biblical prohibition, but also to the 
evidence of all ancient accounts of Egyptians and Semites, 
among whom the pig was held in abhorrence as an unclean 
and evil beast. But we are not concerned merely with such 
details, or with the occasionally wild interpretation of 
Semitic words and names. Our dissent is one of a more 
general character, concerning the principles and data on 
which he founds his explanations of ancient custom and 
belief. 

We believe that wc do our author no injustice when we 
say that his system is summed up in the three expressions : 
totem, taboo, and matriarchate, such being the leading ideas 
which he elaborates in both the works under our present con- 
sideration. It is supposed by the school of theorists to which 
Dr. Robertson Smith belongs that the best light on the early 
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beliefs of the Semites is to be derived from the superstitions 
and customs of the Red Indians, the Polynesians, and the 
natives of Africa, as known to us in recent times. The 
answer is evident. The true metliod of studying the subject 
lies in a ca.veful and exhaustive research into the earliest 
religious and historic records of the Semitic peoples, and 
into the languages of their various stocks ; into the pictorial 
symbolism of their monuments, and into the archaic sur- 
vivals among their more primitive existing populations. The 
comparison with other races, living in other lands and ages, 
and under other conditions, should come last, not first. The 
error is the same into which the student of language falls, 
when he attempts to apply iln^ giMinnmtical rules fitted to 
one group of human languages to another group of distinct 
formation. To assume that all mankind has passed through 
the same stages of advance, and has roaclu^d similar civili- 
sations from similar origins, is to start with a principle not 
only not proven, hut also vtTv contrary to the teaching of 
history and of antripiariau study. To postulate that the 
savage of to-day necessarily presents to us the exact condi- 
tions of primitive man is to demand of us consent to a 
principle which has often been called in question, on 
scientific grounds, and which wc linve little chance of fairly 
judging. 

The word iotom includes our author’s conception of the 
origin of Semitic religion. Under the word tahoo may be 
grouped liis ideas as to religious rites ; wdiile the matriarch ate 
sums up his views as to the earliest social conditions of the 
race. Considering his views under these headings, we may, 
perhaps, come to the conclusion that the ideas are all equally 
foreign to the true concejjiions (>f ancient society in Asia, as 
are the words iii which lliey are conveyed ; and this not be- 
cause we would argue .simply from a Biblical point of view, 
but because the monuments and ancient lit(*ratiire of the 
East, which form the b('si sources of information, forbid us 
to come to any such conclusions. 

If we have correctly appreciated the teaching intended 
to be conveyed, it appears that we are to conclude that the 
original gods of the savage Semites were evil spirits, having 
the forms of animals — generally savage, which were the 
totems of the race. That is to say, which were conceived to 
he relatives of tbe men who were. called after them, who 
were forbidden to kill or eat thorn, and who believed them- 
selves to be originally descended from such an animal, 
and so related to their gods. If such is the conclusion to 
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which Dr. Robertson Smith would lead us, we can only say 
that it involves improbabilities of various kinds, and that it 
is not supported by any real evidence, but rather miscon- 
ceives the early ideas of mankind as known to us in various 
ways. That these evil and bestial deities — adored for no 
very evident reason — were transformed in later times, by an 
agricultural population, into beneficent deities, giving to 
their worshippers the blessings of prosperity, is also a con- 
ception which is not in accord with the facts of ancient re- 
ligious belief; nor has any real proof been found forth- 
coming, to show that animal worship ever formed part of 
Semitic practice, whatever may be the case in other countries. 
It is certain that savages have often endeavoured to pro- 
pitiate the fierce animals of which they stood in dread; 
that the OaflFre falls down on his knees when he sees the 
savage quagga in the distance, and dreads to look at the 
hippopotamus or the crocodile, as much as the Indian dreads 
the grizzly boar. It is true that the meat of various 
aniinals~the boar, the fish, the hare, and the camel — has 
often been forbidden among primitive tribes ; but a reason 
has been given for such prohibitions which appears to be of 
very general application. Savage men have very generally 
supposed that the qualities of the animal eaten are absorbed 
by the eater; that the heart of a brave enemy devoured by 
the cannibal adds courage tt) llie heart of the victor; that 
the weakness of fish diet makes men weak ; that the flesh 
of camels makes them morose and quarrelsome as camels 
are ; and that the cowardice of the Jiare may result from 
feeding on its fl^jsh, which is sometimes allowed to 
women but not to men. It is equally true that early writers 
describe their heroes as lions and bulls, and that early 
artists represent the gods with the heads of lions, bulls, and 
eagles; and it is possible that the more stupid and unima- 
ginative, in all cases, have taken Ibeso symbolic terms and 
forms as representing actual facts and beings, just as the 
degraded Siberian still does, or as the Obinese believed in a 
distant land, where the men were all dogs married to human 
wives. But mankind has never been prone to underestimate 
its own superiority ; and the ancients claimed descent, not 
from brutes, but from deities, whom they regarded as more 
powerful and intelligent than mortals. The poet who likens 
Thothmes III. to a lion, an eagle, a bull, and a crocodile, no 
more intended his master to regard these expressions as in- 
sinuating descent from either animal than the Calfre does 
when in praise of the power and craft of his chief he calls him 
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‘ the crocodile man.’ Tf Arab tribes called themselves after 
the names of tierce or beautiful beasts and birds, as among 
ourselves men bear the family names of Bull and Colt, this 
cannot be taken as evidence that they claimed actual descent 
from such animals. If they called themselves ‘ sons of the 
‘ crescent,’ they did not thereby intend us to understand 
that the crescent bocaine the human wife of their ancestor, 
An Egyptian goddess bears a feather on her shoulders in- 
stead of a head, which is a striking instance of the symbolic 
character of the various heads of sculptured deities. We 
should not thence conclude that the worshippers of this 
goddess claimed descent from a feather. 

The ancient conception of the world, as manifested in 
Egyptian hymns and Akkadian litanies, was a dualistic con- 
ception, such as re:iched its most dogmatic climax in the 
Persian religion. All the forces of nature, and of the super- 
natural, wore regarded according as they affected the well- 
being of man ; and being the acts of spirits friendly or 
inimical — good or bad. The good spirits, who were as 
innumerable as were the demons against whom they con- 
stantly fought, poured on their favourites and worshippers 
the benefits of good health, wealth, numerous progeny, well- 
'Nvatered pastures, fruitful fields and flocks, and success 
against the foe. The demons, when not kept at bay by 
amulets and other appeals to the protecting spirits, were 
able to inflict misery, disease, defeat and death, famine and 
the loss of children, of property, and of living possessions. 
According to the Akkadians, every disease had its demonic 
originator — plague, sunstnike, fever, and leprosy, were the 
work of special devils'. Prom the sweat of Osiris, according 
to the Egyptians, grew every fair flower and plant ; from 
that of Set, the god of darkness and evil, sprang poisons 
and thorns. In all fair spots, by running streams, in forests, 
and under mighty trees, the good spirits, nymphs and 
dryads, took up their abode. In the marshes and ruins, 
the desert and the dark cave, the devils lurked and lay in 
wait for men. To man in early days all nature appeared 
instinct with animal life. The sun, moon, and planets 
moved in the heavens, walking its crystal floor, or soaring 
on unseen wings. The tree which waved its boughs, the 
stone which fell from heaven, or was dashed by the thunder- 
bolt from the cliff*, the fire which ran and devoured, the 
stream which rushed from its source, the unseen wind 
which smote the trees and trampled the grass — all these 
were living things, no less than man or beast; they were 
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the bodies, or the manifestations, of beinffs superior to man, 
immortal as the heavenly bodies, irresistible as the fire, 
the flood, or the tempest ; fair and long-livin{j like the tree, 
strong and immoveable as the mountain or the rock. That 
which was friendly to man was loved and invoked and 
praised ; that which wrought him evil was shunned and 
deprecated, and never willingly mentioned. Such were the 
natural beliefs which find expression in early literature and 
art, and in the practice of worship on the one side, and of 
magical exorcism on the other. In failing to appreciate 
this dualism, and in regarding the original gods of the 
Semites as savage animals, rather than as beneficent 
beings. Dr. Robertson Smith appears to make a cardinal 
mistake in his treatment of the subject. He tells us indeed 
that man regarded all natural moving objects as alive, but 
he considers that when the gods were addressed as ‘father * 
and ‘ king,’ we are to iinderstand that they were regarded 
as physical ancestors of the tribes, wdio had procreated them 
in the forms of certairi beasts from which they were named. 
It is highly improbable that such ideas could have existed, 
except amongst the most stupid of the tribesmen whom the 
early poets of the race addressed ; and to suppose that a 
race capable of rising to the intellectual heights gained by 
the early Hebrew psalmists continued to hold such a 
religion, is surely to undervalue the intelligence and culture 
of so remarkable a people. If it is urged in an.swer that the 
author refers only to prehistoric times, we may say that his 
references are to a c.omiiaratively lute literature ; and that 
save through comparative study of language we know next 
to nothing of the ‘ pre-historic history ’ of a people who had 
written records about 3000 b.o. 

A second assumption, equally unfortunate, is that of 
‘ tribal deities,’ having no connexion with each other. It 
is true that minor demigods and heroes had a local reputa- 
tion onl}'', and were supposed to possess only a local and 
limited power. It is also true that the local names of 
deities were innumerable, and that these titles or appella- 
tions, constantly increasing, were distinct and not widely 
applied. But, on the other hand, wo have monumental 
evidence that such titles were known to be merely local 
names for deities widely worshipped. Assyrian scribes have 
collected, in cuneiform tablets, the various names by which 
various tribes called the god of Storm and Thunder, who was 
known as Rimmon at Nineveh. Istar of Arbela was no more 
considered a distinct divine person from Istar of Babylon, 
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than tho Madonna of Loreto is distinct from Notre Dame 
de la Haine. Fi*om the earliest times down to the days of 
Muhammad, throughout all Semitic regions, from Assyria to 
Moab and Arabia, from Phoenicia to Egypt, the greater gods 
were adored under the same names — El for the god of 
Heaven, AMoreth for the Moon, Shamnsh for the Sun, and 
‘ the Baal ’ for the ‘ master * of the shrine, or land, or special 
function, from wliicli his special name was derived. The 
gods common to the Semitic races were equivalent to those 
adored by the Greeks and the Akkadians, including the 
gods of Heaven, Hell, and Ocean, the Sun and Moon, and in 
an inferior categoiy, the Planets. To suppose that they 
were mere personifications of animals, good and evil, is to 
create a new theory unknown to the ancients, and there is 
no evidence which has ever been adduced to show that 
the Semitic people worshipped or deprecated any animal. 
Among the more ignorant Egyptians in savage times, and in 
the later days of decaying superstition, such worship does 
indeed appear, as it appears also among modern Africans ; 
but the great gods of Egypt, whom the poets hymned, were 
the spirits of heaven — the Sun, the Dawn, the Moon, the 
living waters of the Nile, and tho fresli breeze from the 
west. The Ilittite princes swore faith to Rameses, not by 
any bestial gods, but in the names of the ruler of earth and 
sky, of the mountains and the rivers of their ow’ii land, of 
the clouds, and the great deep. 

The Babylonian pictured the dead as brongiit prisoners 
before the dread deity of Ocean seated on his throne of 
judgement; they byipiiod the god of Day ns driving back 
the evil demons of darkness ; as breathing on tho Euphrates, 
and making the fields green with living water. The heavy 
dews of the moonlight nights were, to them, the waters poured 
forth by Mother Istar troin her cup upon the lands of her 
children ; the thunder w'as the voice, and the lightning was 
the sword, of the terrible god wdio dwelt in cloudy taber- 
nacles, and walked abroad on the wi?igs of mighty winds, 
and whose name w’as Rimmon. Such was the actual 
character of a mythology which was not tribal, because the 
phenomena whence it arose were not confined to any special 
district, though special shrines became from time to time 
identified with celebrated manifestations of divine power, 
famous as oracles, or noted as places where many prayers 
had been favourably answered. As civilisation increased 
(and that not at a late period, but in Egypt, at least, as 
early as 1400 b.o., and in Chaldea perhaps earlier), a yet 
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higher belief was formulated, in hymns which are still, 
preserved, and which scholars have rendered into every 
European language. Men observed that sun and moon and 
planets were subject to unvarying laws ; that the winter 
storms lasted only until the summer came back ; that the 
mighty powers — once regarded as irresponsible and indepen- 
dent — were controlled by something greater than themselves. 
They recognised the single and unseen Power which ruled 
the heavens as well as the earth, and which the Egyptian 
poet hymns as the father and cremator long before the Greek 
philoso2)hy inherited the great idea. It is by the light of 
such facts that avc must study the natural religions of the 
Semites rather than by the superstitions of AnuTica and 
Polynesia, or by the theories of those who make no use of 
those sources of knowledge which we possess. 

Dr. E,(jbertson Smith, however, contends that religious 
rites and laws are more iinporiani to an nnderatanding of 
the subj(ict than any mythology or hymnology of the 
ancients. lie even believes that myths originated from 
customs, and not customs from insths; but in this case we 
are often left without any reason for the, custom itself. 
Why men shmihl liave ]>erformed certain ritt‘s, unless on 
account of certain beliefs, it is ditticult to understand ; nor is 
it clear what custom will explain the in}th which makes the 
Sun a bird sotiriug in heaven, or a deity sailing the blue 
waters in his boat. The worship of the heavenly bodies was 
a late worship a< cording to our author's view, yet on the 
ordinary principles tjf comparalivt* philology it should be 
regarded as a very early one, since the names for these 
deities are common to so many SemiHc stocks. The jinnis 
were, according tc» our lecturer, the original deities of the 
Semites, and weix' evil s]>irits in the foriiis of serpents and 
savage beasts. This is not, however, a correct appreciation 
of Arab beliefs us to the ji intis. These spirits, who appear 
to have been of Persian origin — judging from the word — 
are always divided into two categories : some are beneficent 
spirits, even believed to have embraced the Moslem faith ; 
others are evil spirits, generally distinguished by a word 
which is also non-Semitic — as ghouls. The ancient dualism 
survives in Arab beliefs, and the good and evil jinnis (of 
whom the former are unnoticed by our author) were the 
direct descendants of the fravashis and drnants of the old 
Persian system — the genii and the larva) of the Eomans — 
inferior spirits who never attained to the dignity of the 
great national and heavenly gods. 
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Trom the theory of tribal gods which thus appears to be 
unsound, it follows that the theorist is led to regard Jehovah 
as the tribal god of the Hebrews. It cannot be said that 
such a view is supported by the evidence to be found in the 
Bible. Although we are told that the sacred name was 
unknown to the early patriarchs, yet we are equally told 
that Jehovah was adored before the Hebrews became a 
nation (Gen. iv. 26; Exod. vi. 3). Balaam from Pethor, 
beyond the Euphrates, was a servant of Jehovah (Nura. xxii. 
5). Sennacherib claimed (2 Kings xviii. 25) that he came 
up against Hezekiah in the name and by the command of 
Jehovah. To the prophets Jehovah was the only true God, 
and a God adored by other nations as well as by the Hebrews 
(Mai. i. 11). It can only have been among the very ignorant 
and unthinking that Jehovah can, in any Hebrew age, have 
been regarded as a deity merely powerful in Palestine. 
The social necessities which obliged the stranger to do 
reverence to the idols in the land in which he dwelt, and in 
which the name of his own god was unknown, did not 
prevent him from retaining his own belief. When Naaman 
the Syrian recognised the power of Jehovah, he still was 
forced, by politic considerations, to coniimie to bow the 
knee to the savage Baal of his lord and master. Are the 
obligatory services exacted from Jews or Protestants, or 
from the Christians who burnt incense to Ca*sar’s statue, to 
be considered as showing that they forgot their own beliefs? 
And in like manner does the fact that the Hebrew of Heze- 
kiah’s time regarded no shrine as holy save that in Jerusa- 
lem justify us in supposing that, in the land of exile, he 
forgot the God of his fathers, or supposed His arm to be 
shortened, not reaching the city of the oiipressor ? 

Turning to the question of rites connected with Semitic 
religions, we find an extraordinary theory to lie at the basis 
of Dr. Robertson Smithes explanation. That he applies the 
word taboo to religious and legal restrictions without dis- 
tinction of what was pure or clean and evil or impure, is 
not an important matter, though the incongruity of the 
word is striking ; but the origin of sacrifices, according to 
his opinion, is to be sought in a practice of supplying food 
to gods who were originally sacred animals, mainly, it would 
seem, carnivorous. The theory of the animal origin of the 
gods is as little satisfactory as the ghost theory of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. The ancients feared the dead, and de- 
precated the rage of savage beasts; but what they wor- 
shipped was something very difPerent — namely, life, and 
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above all, immortal life, as manifested in heaven. The ghosts 
they called ^ shades,’ ‘ weak things,’ and * evil ones ; ’ the 
gods were ‘ the strong ones,’ ‘ the ‘ immortals,’ ‘ the breathing 
‘ ones.’ Such are the meanings of the words in almost every 
Asiatic language. We are, however, now told that the 
ancient Semite claimed to be of one kin with his flocks and 
herds, and regarded their sacrifice as the murder of relatives ; 
that his deities were the beasts in question, and that 
sacrifice was the feeding of these material objects of worship. 
Nevertheless, when devoting a whole lecture to the sacred 
objects which appeared in all heathen temples — the holy 
tree, the holy water, and the holy stone, to which our 
author might have added the sacred flame — he fails to dis- 
cover evidence of holy animals, save in the doves and fish 
which found asylum in Astarte’s temples. That such 
animals were protected, by a goddess who had no bloody 
sacrifices in her shrines, is no evidence that the Moon 
goddess was orginally either a dove or a fish ; and if it has 
been possible to find an Arab tribe mentioned who held the 
dog sacred, this only proves the Persian influence in Arabia, 
for to all pure Semites the dog is unclean, and only pro- 
tected because it is the guardian of the village at night. 
The sacredness of the dove and the fish is still a Syrian 
superstition, to which category may also be added the owl; 
but one of the marked diftercnces between tlie Semitic 
peoples on the one hand, and the Asiatic Aryans and 
Egyptians on the otlier, is tliat they had no sacred beasts. 
They sacrificed Hocks and herds and camels to their gods, 
and the only reason why thej^ did not habitually live on 
their fiesli was that which still holds good — namely, that 
they formed the riches of the tribe in lieu of hoarded gold, 
and could only be afforded as food on rare festal occasions. 
The Arab, who treasured the pedigree of his herds, no more 
regarded the oxen as his relatives than does the owner of a 
modern racehorse. 

The further evidence, supposed to exist in the represen- 
tation of deities with animal heads, or with attendant 
animals, is equally doubtful. To refer to the winged horse on 
a Carthaginian coin is unsafe, considering its date ; while 
the symbolism of Assyria and Babylon was all certainly 
borrowed from the non-Semitic race. The same is probably 
true of the Phcenician symbolism, Avhicli goes back to the 
rude sculptures of the non-Semitic races of Asia Minor and 
Syria. It is with the superstitions of the Canaanites and 
Akkadians, rather than with Semitic beliefs, that we are 
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here dealing, hut the Akkadian gods were eertainlj’ not of 
animal origin. Dagon (or Cannes) had a fish’s tail because 
he was the god of the Sea. Ashtorcth (Istar) had the horns 
of the crescent moon, of which she was the goddess. Anu, 
the Sky god, had the wings of an eagle, as had also Shamash, 
the Sun, because he Hew high in the heavens. This is not 
totemism, but hieroglyphic representation. 

But the theory of sacrifices, as food provided for animal 
gods, may be also traversed by a more important objection. 
It is insufficient to account for an extremely ancient and 
widespread custom, to which our autlior docs not allude. In 
the rude chambers where the early Europeans laid their 
dead, long before the traders of Asia had brought any metal 
weapons to their Linds, there Lave been found, in regular 
array, earthenware bowls, containing remains of fish bones, 
beef Wies, and shells — oiferings to the manes or ghosts 
of the dead, which were sealed up beneath the earthen 
mound, and never eaten by man or beast. This practice 
was universal in the ancient w'orld, from Egypt to 
China. Among the Scythians the chief was accompanied 
to his grave by slain wives and warriors and slaves. In 
Etruria the lior&e was killed and buried with Lis master. 
The pious Chinese still burns paper re[>resentations of every 
object that can be of use to the departod on his long journey 
to the unknown land. In India, and in the Caucasus, suttee 
had the same origin — the wife went with her husband to 
the land of deaili. This constant custom, which is repre- 
sented in Egyptian juctiires, shows us that primitive man 
believed that unseen spirits iiiiglit, in some unknown manner, 
receive sustenance and pleasure, from the ghosts as it were 
of material foods and drinks, from the odour of the sacri- 
fices in which the gods were said to delight, and from the 
life blood c>f the victiui whose flesh was eaten by the 
worshipper liimseif. Tliis explanation has so often been 
given, that only a rigid adherent to the dogma of the totem 
would have failed to notice it, being far more simple and 
comprehensive than that which he offers as accounting for 
a universal human practice. 

As regards the social relations of the ancient Semites, and 
of other Asiatic races, the objections which it is natural to 
raise to the view? of the school to which Dr. Robertson 
Smith belongs are of equal importance. This question is 
mainly treated in his volume on ‘ Kinship and Marriage,’ 
in which it appears that the argument is intended to prove 
three principal assertions. First, that the original Semites 
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were polyandrous — that is to say, that every woman had 
two or more lawful husbands, usually brothers. Secondly, 
that descent was traced through the mother, and not from 
the paternal house. And thirdly, that the kinship of the 
clan, whether connected by birth or not, is older than the 
family, since the family did not at first exist. These views 
have been very generally repeated by various writers on the 
subject, but in each case they appear to rest on most slender 
grounds, and to be contradicted by very important indica- 
tions. They do not originate with our author, but have 
been adopted by him with much conviction; and he has 
set himself a hard task in trying to collect evidence favour- 
ing this thooiy, and in (explaining away the difficulties with 
which it is beset. 

The relation of the sexes to each other is a matter of pro- 
portion, and of comparative wealth. In cases where the 
men are more numerous, and where wives cannot be captured 
from other tribes, it has no doubt occasionally become cus- 
tomary for a woman to be the wife of several men ; but the 
accounts <3f anci(;nt writc^rs show that such a condition was 
unusual, and was regarded with surprise and horror. At 
the present time it is known to us chielly through the sur- 
vival of certain rude aborigines of India, but Ctesar states 
that it was a British custom in his own time. In Thibet 
several brothers share a “wife between them, but what has 
been called ‘ Nair polyandry ’ is a condition of the grossest 
immorality. Other instances might be cited, always isolated 
and exceptional ; for it must be remembered that, in a time 
of constant conflict and war, the chances of life for the man 
were far less than for the woman. When tribes were deci- 
mated by defeat, and escaped by flight, the superior number 
of the woiiiCn led, in many known historic cases, to poly- 
gamy ; blit the polygamy of Asia appears to have been 
generally restricted, as it still is, to the richer or more power- 
ful class; the peasant as a rule has but one wife, because he 
cannot afford to support two, or to pay the dowry which is, 
and always has been, expected. The reasons which induce 
Dr, Bobertson Smith to leap boldly to the conclusion that 
polyandry was once universal in Arabia, ai)pear to be mainly 
two. First, that some tribes are (as he holds) named after 
an ancestress ; and secondly, that Strabo says of an Arab 
tribe in Yemen (xiv. 4), ‘ They all have one wife,’ and pro- 
ceeds to describe a condition of morals which resulted. The 
first argument has been met on linguistic grounds, which, 
appear sufficient, and as regards the second, if we are to trust 
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Strabo as a well-informed authority, it is nevertheless not to 
a primitive society that he refers, but to one which had been 
corrupted by centuries of luxury and trading life. From 
such data to conclude that the Semites reversed their 
original social arrangements, at some early period, and 
claimed kinship afterwards, through the father instead of 
through the mother, is, to say the least, bold. Dr. Robertson 
Smith has himself quoted passages which show that, in the 
time of Muhammad and earlier, the son was reckoned to 
belong to his father s house. It is unnecessary to say that, 
in the Old Testament and on the monuments of Babylonia 
and Phoenicia, the same rule can be traced back to the earliest 
times. In Yemen itself we have monumental evidence 
earlier than Strabo’s time, for the royal house of Saba 
traced from father to son. Exceptional cases are known 
among the Arabs when queens ruled instead of kings ; and 
the Chinese stigmaiised a certain tribe as the Nui Kivan, or 
‘ woman-ruled ; ^ but since among all uncivilised races the 
position of woman, as the household drudge and slave of 
her master, is so much lower than that which the chivalry 
of a later ago allowed, it is surely not natural to suppose 
that, in the earliest times, her indepoiKh*nce avus complete, 
and her position that of the head of the family. It is true 
that the Lydians and the Etruscans — who were luxurious 
tribes of the same stock -are said to have traced descent 
from their mothers, but the accounts given of the society in 
Avhich this abnormal arrangement occurred, show that it was 
rather a decaying than a primitive condition into Avhich the 
race had relapsed. 

The further idea that the clan or tribe was a unity before 
the family also arises from the same supposition that, in the 
earliest ages, marriage of any kind was non-existent. This 
view has of late been ably met * by the contrary contention 
that maiTiage is the oldest of human institutions, and that 
the family Avas the first unit, Avhence sprang the tribe and 
the race. Linguistic evidence points to the same conclu- 
sion, and carries back the names of ‘father’ and ‘mother’ 
to the most remote period. The simple sounds Pa and Jkfa, 
in Semitic, Turanian, and Aryan speech alike, signify ‘ he 
‘ Avho gives breath ’ and ‘ she who makes ; ’ and if such pre- 
historic evidence is of any value, the child must have called 
its parents by these familiar terms (or by their reduplica- 
tions Papa and Mamma) long before the early tribes separated, 


* History of Human Marriage, by E. Westermarck, Loudon, 1891. 
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and the various Asiatic stocks grew up and became distinct 
in their various new centres. For such reasons it appears 
only reasonable to deny that any sufficient evidence has been 
adduced to show that the original social customs of the 
Semites were once entirely opposite to those which they 
observed in the earliest age of Avhicli wo have any record. 

The present revienv has been penned, not with any inten- 
tion of depreciating the learning or the industry of Dr. 
Robertson Smith, but in the interests of scientific study, on 
a sound basis, of Asiatic antiquities. It is not difficult to 
state now theories concerning well-known facts. It is not 
difficult to take a new view of the world by standing on 
one’s head; but such a view is non-natural; and conclusions 
which run counter to the plain statements of antiquity are 
not likely to have a 113' permanent value. It is cas3’^to under- 
rate the intelligence of the old civilised world, and to put a 
literal meaning to ancient words, which they’^ never bore in 
the mouths of those who used them; but this is to sink to 
the level of the most backward and unintelligent among the 
superstitious i)casantiy, rather than i.o rise to the concep- 
tions of artists and poets. The scholar who has become 
acquainted -svitli the ‘ Sacred Books of the East,’ and has 
waded through their wearisome pages, full of obsolete super- 
stitions, philosoiffiies, and tbeories of nature, finding only 
here and there a glimpse of something better in Buddha’s 
compassion for the nnbapp3', or in tbe Persian love of right 
and truth, cannot but feel that it is to the Semitic race that 
we owe the noblest thought, and the most inspired teaching, 
that has ever been given to the world through the medium 
of one race. It is difficult, therefore, without better cause 
being shown tlnni can be discovered in the w’orks above con- 
sidered, to accept the conclusion that this literature pro- 
ceeded from a pol3^androus race, 'worshi2)2nng savage beasts, 
and conceiving for itself no liigber than a bestial origin. It 
is the more unnecessaiy to do so when the evidence put for- 
ward depreciates the witness of the monuments of that race, 
ill favour of a comparison with the degraded ideas of the 
savages of Pol3mesia and of the Congo. 
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Art. III. — 1* Voyage et Avaniures de Fmngois Leguat et de 
ses cortvpagnoyis eti deux isles desertes des Indes Orientales, 
2 vols. Londres; 1708. 

2. The Voyage of Frayuois Leguat of Bressc io Rodriguez, 
MauriUm, Jam, ayul the Cape of Good Hope, Transcribed 
from the First English Edition. Edited and annotated 
by Captain Pasfield Oliver, late Eoyal Artillery. 
2 vols. Hakluyt Society. London: 1801. 

3. The Dodo and its Kindred ; or, the lllstory, Afuiifies, and 
Osteology of the Dodo, Solitaire, and other Extinct Birds of 
the Islands, Mauritius, Rodriguez, and Bourbon, By H. E, 
Strickland and A. G. Melville, M.D. London: 1848. 

4. An Account of the Vetrologlnd, Botanical, and Zoological 

Collections made in Kergneletfs Land and Rodriguez during 
the Transit of Expeditions carried out by order of 

Her Majesfifs Government in the Years 1874~7o. Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
Vol. 158. London: 1870. 

5. Un Frojci de Rcpubligue a rile <1 Eden [Illc BoHrboyi) en 
1629. Par le Marquis Henri du (^uesne. Precede 
d’unc notice par Th. Sauzier. Paris : 1887. 

^RADiTiON has too loiig assigned to Don Pedro Mascarenhas 
the discovery of that group of islands to tlie eastward 
of Madagascar with which his name has been popularly 
associated for considerably more than three centuries; 
whereas, from M. Codine’s exhaustive investigations, it 
appears more than probable that the islands which form the 
Mascareiie Archipelago — viz. Reunion, Mauritius, and 
Rodriguez — may have been first discovered and named by 
Diogo Fernandes Pereira, a. vettruu pilot, who seems to 
have been in command of the PorLuguo-se ship Cirnc during 
the temporary absence of its real commander, the illustrious 
Don Affonso d’Alboquerque, in the year 1507, at least five 
years before Don Pedro Mascarenhas rediscovered the same 
group in 1512. On this point exact certainty seems un- 
attainable, so long, at least, as the Spanish and Portuguese 
archives remain buried in obscurity ; * but be this as it may, 

* Mr. F. C. Danveis, Superintendent of Records at the India Office, 
having obtained perrnistiion from the authorities at Lisbon to search 
and examine the rocordy in the State archives relating to Portuguese 
India, has been sent thither by the Secretary of State lor India in 
Council to obtain information which may help to fill up the serious 
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it is clear that these volcanic islands, teeming with rich and 
peculiar natural productions, became known to tlie Portu- 
guese navigators early in the sixteenth century, although it 
was not until the middle of the following century that their 
capabilities as scttlenunits were rightly appreciated, and 
even then the}" were regarded much in the same light as 
Ascension and St. llelonu in the South Atlantic — that is, 
merely as i)orts of call i‘or ships proceeding to and from the 
East Indies, where potabhj water and fresh provisions were 
easily j>rocurablc. 

The Dutch, avIio were by far the most active at this 
period in developing their trade with the Indies, first formed 
ail establishment in Mauritius about ICdl),*' and the French, 
Mho soon became aware of the importance of the East 
Indian trade, were not slow in claiming i)ossession of 
Mascareigiie, as the westernmost island was then designated, 
shortly afterwards, but both islands wer(‘ several times aban- 
doned and reoecupied ; wiiilst Ibidriguez, the smallest of 
the group, lying three hundred miles further to windward, 
alone remniiiod uninhabited nnlil a small party of French 
refugees, under tin' jmdcMdion of the Dutch flag, attempted 
to found a colony there towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. The story of those llngueuot adventurers and 
their painful expericiuass arc v/ell related by their leader, 
who was the senior of the throe survivors who reached 
Holland eight years after leaving Europe in i>ursuanco of 
their futile project. 

In the same year that Don Pedro Mascarenhas redis- 
covered the islands that, bear his name, one Pierre Le Guat, 
secretary to Charles, Duke of Savoy, acquired the fief and 
built the Injiisc of La Fougere, an estate situated in tlie 
small [U'oviiice of Presse, between the banks of the Rhone 
and the Sadiie, now rt'p resented )>y the department of Aix; 
and it was here tlnit one of his desc(nidu.iits, Francois Legnat, 
was born about the year in the reign of Louis XIII., 
during the last decade of the I'hirty Years’ War, when Franco 
acquired Alsace and the left bank of the Rhine, whilst 

pups that occur in the India Cilice records during the early period of 
British trade in India. 

* Prince Roland Bonaparte lias lately published a brochure on this 
subject : — ‘ Le premier eUblisserncnt des NeerJandais ii Maurice.’ 
Paris, G. Chamerot, 1890. He reproduces in facsimile four views 
from tho works of the Dutch voyagers of the seventeenth century. The 
frontispiece purports to represent the present state of the site of the 
old fort, but the ruin shown is, in reality, of quite modern construction. 
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Eichelieii was at the height of his power. Of Leguat’s 
early life we learn but little, as he is extremely reticent on 
this subject, probabl}’' because he had but little to say— 
^ Story ! God bless you ! I have none to tell, sir ! ’ He 
seems to have lived the life of a country gentleman, and was 
most likely one of the few Protestant landlords who re- 
mained at home when the Catholic nobles around him flocked 
to bask in the smiles of royalty at Paris. That he was fond 
of a retired country life is certain, but whether this arose 
from a satiety or disgust of court life during his previous 
career it is impossible to discover. According to his own 
account, he was over fifty years old when he was driven by 
the persecution of the Protestants in his native country to 
seek refuge in Holland four years after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. At this time the IMarquis Henri du 
Qiiesne, son of the great commander of that name, proj^osed 
to establish a Protestant colony in the island of Mascareigiie, 
which, he had reason to suppose, had been abandoned by the 
Erench, and he published several brochures — ^ emigrant 
^ traps,’ * as Mr. Strickland calls them — in which the island 
was depicted as a veritable garden of Paradise, and fancifully 
designated, in consequence, the Island of Eden. According 
to a manuscript note, ascribed by IM. Sauzier to the Marquis 
himself, the States-Genoral of the United Provinces granted 
a fief of this island for the purpose of colonisation, a donation 
which, however, w^as speedily revoked, because, in fact, it 
was outside their dominion. 

Among other French refugees who were attracted by the 
highly coloured advertisements put forth by Du Quesne was 
Fran9ois Leguat, who, being a gentleman of some moderate 
means, obtained aii appointment as ‘ Major,’ in name at 
least, to one of the vessels then fitting out for the transporta- 
tion of the emigrants, who were offered a free x>assage to 
the newly projected Huguenot colony in Eden. By means of 


* See ‘ The Dcxlo and its Kindred/ p. GO. One o£ these remark- 
able pamphlets, hitherto only known to bibliographers by the extracts 
quoted in Leguat’s book, has been rescued from utter oblivion by M. 
Sauzier, of Mauritius, who fortunately discovered the rare pages, bound 
up in the same cover with a copy of a well-known volume of travel — 
* Voyage aux Indes Orientales, par M. Dellon, 1685.’ This pamphlet 
purports to contain a collection of several memoirs, entitled * Recueil 
de quelques memcires servans d’instruction pour I’etablissement de 
ITsle d’Eden, ii Amsterdam, 1681).* Whether this small work contains 
a complete set of the Du Quesne memoirs seems doubtful, as passages 
quoted by Leguat are certainly not to be found included in the pages 
reprinted by M. Sauzier. 
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such free passages the Dutch East India Company had been 
enabled to people the lands about its establishments and forts 
in South Africa and the East Indies. The newly arrived 
immigrants were allowed to range and view the country, 
where they were encouraged to select an unoccupied plot of 
land, and assisted in the stocking and cultivation ; the land 
thus stocked was entailed on them and their heirs free of 
any rent under certain restrictions. In this manner the 
flourishing colony of French Protestants at Draken stein, in 
Cape Colony, had just been founded in 1088. This original 
expedition proved altogether abortive, the States-General 
having revoked their donation, as above mentioned ; and, the 
Marquis having learnt that the French East India Company 
was actuall}" in possession of Mascareigne, the equipment of 
the vessels was stopped, greatly to the disappointment of 
the intending emigrants. Nevertheless the wily Marquis 
concealed the true facts of the case from his co-religionists, 
and fitted out a small frigate, named the ‘ Ilirondelle,’ whose 
commander, one Captain Antoine Valleau, was directed to 
take Leguat and nine of his associates to the island of Diego 
Rnys, the smallest island of the Mascarene group, after- 
wards known as Itodrigue, or Rodriguez, the only one 
which, as before remarked, still remained unoccupied. 
Accordingly the ‘ Hirondelle ’ sailed from Tcxel in July, 1(590, 
having on board the ten adventurers, of whom at least six 
were men of no mean fortunes, who had embarked sup- 
posing that they were bound for the desirable Island of 
Eden. 

After a voyage of ten months’ duration, these unfortunate 
victims of Du Qnesne’s duplicity weie carried j)ast their 
supposed destination in Mascareigne, and at last, after 
being tantalised by a passing glimpse of their promised 
Eden, eight of the associates were landed in a bay on the 
north side of Rodriguez at the end of April, 1691. One of 
their number, who had succumbed to scurvy at sea, was 
replaced by one of the ship’s hands, and two of the younger 
adventurers were retained on board the ‘ Hirondelle ’ when she 
left the island. Although greatly incensed with the captain 
for his treachery in not landing them according to promise 
at Mascareigne, Leguat and his companions were not alto- 
gether displeased by the aspect of the charming island on 
which they found themselves so unexpectedly; and under- 
standing that they would be visited by a ship from Europe 
within two years from the date of their arrival, they made 
tip their minds to make themselves comfortable and exploit 
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the island with a view to founding a permanent colony if it 
were possible : — 

‘ L’Isle nous parut extreracment belle, et de loin et de pres. . . . 
EfFectivement ce petit Mond nouveau nous paroissoit tout reinpli de 
charmes et de delices .... nous en trouvions lout I’aspcct admirable. 
Nous ne pouvions nous lasscr de regarder Ics petitos montagnes dont 
elle est presque toute composoc, tant elles etoient riclicment couvertea 
de grands et beaux arbrcs. Lea ruisseaux que nous on voyions 
decouler, tomboient dans les vallons de la fertilite desquels il nous <5toit 
impossible de douter ; et apros sVtro repandus dans quelques espaces 
de terrain uni, auquel jc no donnerai le nom ni de forOt ni de plaine, 
quoi qu’ils pusseiit recevoir rim et Tautre, ils se venoient jetter ii nos 
veux dans la mer. Quelcun do nous so souvint dii fameux Lignon, 
et de ces divers cndroits oncliar.tez (jui sout si agreablemont decrits 
dans le lionian de Mr d'Urfe, mais n6tr(‘ esprit se ]>orta incontinent a 
une toute autre pensee. Nous admiramos les secrets et divins ressorts 
de la Providence, qui apros avoir ])ermis (|ue nous eussions etc ruinez, 
dans notre Patrie, nous on avoit onsuitearracliez ])ar diversesmerveilles 
etvoulut enfin ossuyer nos larnios dans lo Paradis Terrestre qu’ellenoiis 
montroit,’ 

This trust in Providence is characteristic of the spirit of 
the Huguenot author. In the first paragraph of his book 
he relates how Providence led him to Holland, the same 
expression is continually met with throughout his volumes 
and ‘la bonne Providence’ are almost the last words of his 
narrative. Considering the antecedents of the adventurers, 
thus left to their own resources, the speedy collapse of the 
Marquis du Quesne’s projected scheme of colonisation was a 
foregone conclusion. Its hopelessness was inherent from 
its original conception. Legnat, wlio evidently considered 
himself as the leader — ‘ que Ton mit a Ja tete des autres ’ — 
cannot have been the practical energetic man that was 
requisite for such an undertaking. He seems rather to have 
been a weak, patient, much-enduring gentleman, and his 
character was more that of a religious visioriary^ enthusiast 
than that of a leader of men. Ho describes himself as 
summoned to this voyage by a vision : — 

‘A peine commen^ois-je a revenir de rotonnement on j’etoia, 

Qui me sembloit avoir ete cause par un Songe, 

Lors qu’une Voix m’appella 
De dedans un Vaisseau pret ii faire Voile. 

J’y couruH, 

Et apres une longue & dangereuso Navigation, 

Je fus amene dans cette Isle, avec mes Compagnons.’ 

Apparently he had not the slightest authority over the 
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younger members of the small community, and, indeed, the 
brethren who formed the republican and Protestant com- 
mune of Itodrignez were certainly an oddly assorted party of 
pioneers — not aliogetlier dissimilar to that famous company 
which followed the load of the bellman in the ‘ Hunting of 
‘ the Snark/ Jacques tie la Case, the eldest of them, was 
thirty years old, and had bi‘eu an oflicer in the army of the 
Elector of Brandenburg ; Isaac Boyer, next in seniority, 
was tlie son of an apothecary; Jean Testard, a druggist; 
Jean de la Kayo, a silvcrsmitli, and Paul Benelle, son of a 
merchant of Metz. All the above appear to have been 
gentlefolk of moderate means, who had never touched a 
spade or turned a clod in their lives. ^ CVtoient des gens de 
‘ Pamille honorable, qui avoient du bien. Mais comme cette 
' Colonic do M. du (iuosne faisoit (hi bruit et qu’ils etoient 
‘ jounes, sains ot gai Hards, sans aucuns lions ni de Families 
‘ ni d’affaires, renvie les prit do faire cc Voyage.’ 

Two oth(‘rs — Robert Anselin, a miller’s son, who acted 
in the capacity of servant, and Pierre Thomas, one of the 
crew of the ‘llirondolh* ’ — wore of low ]*anlc, and probably 
did all the rougher work at the seitlcment. This last, Maitre 
Pierre Thomas, being a sailor, was the only one of the party 
who smoked tobac('o, and ^ quand son Tabae fut fini, il fuma 
‘ des feuilks.’ 

Obviously unfitted as these French emujrcs were for agri- 
cultural labour or manual craft of any description, neverthe- 
less they bravely set io work and cleared some ground on 
the only level bit of country near the landing-place, now 
known as Port Maihuriii, and constrmded some rude huts, 
for which the broad impeiTious fanlike fronds of the 
Lataiiier iialms furnished an easy mode of roofing. When 
they proceeded to till the ground, Jiowever, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that their European seeds refused to 
germinate in many instances, or that their supposed wheat 
seed came up as tares : ‘ au reste on no doit pas conclurre qne 
‘ ce changement de bk' en yvroye doive arriver toujoiirs, puis 
‘ qu’on voit souvent de pareillos degenerations en Europe.’ 
Notwithstanding their horticultural failures, the natural 
productions of the rich insular soil were so prolific that 


* Jean Pagni, (piainlly designated as * Proselyte cfc Praticien de 
Roan’ (still more curiously translated in the English version as 
‘ Convert Jind Patrician ! ’) was the unfortunate man who died on 
board the * Ilirondelle ’ before reaching Rodriguez. 
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there was no fear of starvation. On shore they found plenty 
of land tortoises, wood hens, and other very good fowl (of 
which more hereafter), so tame that they hardly required 
enticing in order to be killed. ‘ Alors la Providence nous 
‘ disoit Tu’e et mmige, et nous ii’avions qu’a battre le fusil et 
‘ a faire du feu pour faire grand’ chere.’ The palm trees 
supplied vegetable sustenance and wine, whilst within the 
coral reefs, which form extensive natural reservoirs and 
preserves, the newcomers 'were able to capture without 
resistance huge lamentins or dugongs and splendid green 
turtles, together with oysters, mullet, and other tropical fish 
which abound in such localities : — 

‘Puis que nous avions chair et poisson a notre choix et on 
abondance; du roti, du bouilli, dos soupes, des ragouts, des licrbes, dea 
racines, d’excellens Melons avec d’autres Iruits ; de bon vin de palme, 
et de I’eau douce et pure ; le Lecteur ifa pas eh peur, sans doutc, de 
voir mourir de faim les pauvrcs Avanturiers de Kodriguo.’ 

Plenty of firewood as fuel, which tlie}^ set alight with 
their burning glasses — verrt^s aniens — afforded easy means of 
cooking their food ; at night they fed their lamps with the 
oil of tortoise or turtle fat, and they wanted nothing but 
wheaten bread. This abundance of good cheer with a 
genial climate ensured them the enjoyment of a pleasant 
open-air life in absolute comfort. Legusit himself was 
wholly content with this idyllic repose : — 

‘ Apres tout, j’ai respir^ la un air admirable, s.ins la nioindrc altera- 
tion de ma sarite. J’y ai et«'* nourri cn Jh irice, dans Taisc et dans 
I’abondance, sans pain, et sans Valets. J’y ai etc riche sans Diamaiis, 
et sans or; comme sans Ambition. J’yaigoutr un w’cret et indicible 
contentement, de ce que j’<‘tois inoins expose qii’ii Tordinaire aux 
tentations de pecher/ 

The physical drawbacks from which the voluntary exiles 
suffered in this insular paradise were comparatively few, and 
the philosophical Leguat makes light of such minor evils. 
He enumerates them at length as follows : First, files, large 
and small, against 'w^hose attacks on the meat in their larder 
they had to provide by constructing gardes a manger of thin 
trellis composed of fine fibres of the Latanier palm. Second, 
rats, which were most annoying, and in connexion with 
which an interpolation has been subsequently added, evi- 
dently by Leguat’s editor, regarding Dick Whittington and 
his cat. Third, land crabs and robber crabs, which at certain 
seasons swarmed to such an extent that the settlers knocked 
over with sticks no fewer than three thousand in a single 
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evening^. Fourth, scorpions, so small, however, as hardly to 
be worth mentioning, with caterpillars which infested their 
melon beds ; and last, but not least, were the annual hurri- 
canes, of which Leguat gives such a vivid description that 
his original words are well worth quoting at length : — 

* L’Ouragan que Ton cssuyc tousles ans dans les mois de Janvier ou 
de Fcvrier, conime je Tai deja marque, est encore un terrible ennemi. 
Nous avons senti deux fois ses rudes assauts. Ce vent furieux s’^leve 
ordinairemcnt apres un temps doux, et nierne apres un grand calme ; 
et SI plus L’rande violence dure au moins ime heure. Alors nous vimea 
plusieurs gi-os arbres renversez en un moment, et nos cabanes toutea 
fracassees. La incr ])ruiante et ecurnante, faisoit des mugissemens 
epouvantablcs ; et <’levant ses Hots comme des montagnes elle les poussoit 
contre les cbtaiix averi tant d’irnpetuosite qu’il sembloit que la Nature 
liors d’clle-mt^MUC dun bien-tot i-etourner dans son premier Cahos. Le 
Ciel se meloit avec la terre. L’air s’epaississoit, et couvroit tout de 
teni'brcs; les nues entassecs fondoient enfin, et versoient unesi grande 
abondance d’eau, rpie nos beaux et fertiles vallons inondez devenoient 
un nouvol Ocean. Tout ce (|uo ces torrena reiicontroient etoit terrasse 
et rapidement entraiiie. Et je crois ((uo si cetto violence efit dure 

trois heurea, il n’y auroit juis eu un .soul arbre qui eut resiste 

Le dernier des deux Ouragans que nous avons essuyez ii Rodrigue, fut 
beaucoiq) plus terrible que lo premier. Au milieu de sa plus grande 
force, il se fit tout d’un coup un caline si grand, que Ton auroit entendu 
le moindre bruit, tellomciit (pie Ton cnlt (pie tout etoit passe ; mais il 
recomnien«;a bient(')t avec j)lus de furie qu’auparavant. Il detruisit 
absolument tons nos jardins, parce que la violence de ce vent, elevant 
en Tail* les eaux de la mer, porta ]iar tout un deluge d’eau sal^e, qui 
brCda on tua absolument tout ce que nous avions plante. Mais 
comme cela lie projudicia pas au fond dii lerroir, des que nous 
fumes sortis des trous des rochers ou nous t!*tions mis a I’abri, nous 
vinmes semer comme auparavanl.’ 

Although the French settlers did not engage very strenu- 
ously ill their agricultural pursuits, for which they cannot 
be much blamed, considering that the climatic conditions of 
life within the tropics are not conducive to hard, active 
manual labour, they had plenty of quiet amusements more 
suitable to the enervating atmosphere of Rodriguez. 

‘ Nous jouions quelquefois aux ccliccs, au tric-trac, aux dames, a la 
boule, et aux quilles. La chasse et la pcche ctoient un pen trop 
aisees pour y prendre un fort grand plaisir. Nous en trouvions 
quelquefois a instruirc des perroquets, dont le nombre, comme je Pai 
dit, est fort grand dans cette Isle. Nous en poitames un dans I’lsle 
Maurice qui parloit FraD9ois et Flamand.’ 

We are also afforded a glimpse of the intellectual recrea* 
tions of these pious Huguenots : — 
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‘Pour reveiiir u ce qiie j’ai commence a dire de nos occupations; 
j'ajoiitcrai, sans Pharisa’isme, que nous avions toua les jours nos 
exercicos de devotion roglez. Lo Dimanchc, nous laisions a-peu-pres 
ce qiu! se pratiquoit dans nos Eglises de Franco, pareeque nous avions 
la Bible eiitiore, nos saints Cantiques, un commentaire sur tout 

le Nouveau Testament, ct ])lusicurs Sermons de la vieille roebe, qui 
etoient dos Discours raisonables.’ 

Leguat does not actually say in as many words that he 
expected his comrades to form a congregation and wished to 
become himself their minister and to form a church at 
Rodriguez, but he evidently implies that such effort was 
made ; and although disappointed, he gives some elaborate 
reasons why such a foundation could not be established. 

* Si nous cussioiis cm passer 1 \ lo reste do nos jours, ou y dcinourer 
dll nioins fort long-temps, ricn n’auroit (iinpAcbo, ce me scmble, ([lie le 
plus sage d’entre nou« n’eut ('te logitiniernent appcllo par les autres a 
la charge de S, Ministere ct (jue ces deux ou trois assemblcz au nom do 
Dieu n’eusserit pris la forme parlaito d’line vrayo Eglisi*.’ 

Leguat, as we have before noticed, was far older than his 
companions, and would liave bi'on contented to remain at 
Rodriguez for the vest of his life ; but his comrades grew 
impatient at being coo^>od u]i in a desolate island, and their 
ardent desire to again mix with their fellow-men in the 
outer world, and more especially their longing for women’s 
society, iinpcllod them to prepar(,‘ the means of escape at all 
hazards. When M. du Qucsiic’s original expedition was 
projected, it had been ariuugeJ that a large proportion of 
women were to have been embarked for the fictitious Island 
of Eden, and doubtless the i^rcsence of woinmi on the island 
would have largely assisted the jxu-manence of the little 
colony, 

^ Des Femmes, et clans cent aiis cf ici, on auroil compte sept Paroisses, 
on vous remarqiiez nos sept buttes.’ 

With the enthusiasm of hope inspiring them, and doubt- 
less under the guidance of the only mariner among them, 
Pierre Thomas, the adventurers were able to construct a 
boat from an uiifashioned log of’ timber which had been 
washed ashore from the wreck of a ship. This rude craft 
was fitted with a sail, and duly victualled with the remains 
of biscuit which they still had in reserve, and the flesh of 
the dugong, dried and jerked, ‘ bouoane ’ (whence the term 
‘ buccaneer^ is derived). The vessel must have been of some 
capacity in order to hold the eight exiles, with their chests, 
bedding, barrel of water, and provision for several days. 
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They were too impatient to await tbe expiration of the two 
years, within which period a ship had been promised to come 
to their relief, and it was deterniiued to make the attempt 
as soon as everything was in readiness. Taking advantage 
of the high tide at full moon, the little expedition started on 
April 19, 1C93. The leader alone was haunted with mis- 
givings, which were speedily fulQlled. At the very outset 
the boat struck against a rock and sprang a leak ; the water 
poured in, and fortunate it was for them that their one 
sailor was able to put the boat about and steer within the 
reef again, for the boat quickly filled with water and sank 
at some distance from the coast, but where it was shallow 
enough for them 1o wade ashore. They were able with 
difficulty to laud most of their effects, but tlie violent exertion 
under a hot sun and the chill superinduced by exposure and 
wet clothes at night caused one of their number, Isaac 
Boyer, to succumb to an attack of fever shortly after his 
accident, and Francois Leguat composed a characteristic 
epitaph in honour of his deceased comrade. 

This first shipwreck furnished Leguat with an opportunity 
for using all his arguments to dissuade his brethren from 
again tempting fortune by a socoucL attempt to leave the 
island ; but his sage advice fell upon deaf ears. The boat 
was reconstructed, and, taught by their unsuccessful ex- 
periment, the exiles carefully explored and buoyed the 
channel of exit between the reefs. Leguat, having ex- 
hausted his arguments in vain, cinployed himself by com- 
posing a long-winded Benedlcltc by way of farewell to the 
home of their self-imposed exile, which he deeply regretted. 
His anticipations of coming evil were to be fully realised, 
but not, as he prognosticated, from dangers by sea. On 
May 21 the boat was again laniiched, and this time 
the navigation between the reefs was successfully accom- 
plished, and the exiles reached the open sea. Their only 
compass was a small magnet attached to a pocket dial, 
but their pilot no doubt knew that Rodriguez was directly 
to the windward of Mauritius and Bourbon ; for, although 
the nearest of these islands was at least three hundred 
miles distant, yet the equatorial trade drift, together with 
the constantly prevailing trade winds, could hardly fail to 
carry any craft capable of hoisting anything by way of 
sail within sight of the high mountains of one or other 
of the islands within a few days. However, as it happened, 
they met with some of those baffiing winds which at some 
seasons interrupt the regular trade wind, and a storm was 
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encountered which greatly terrified the landsmen, and which, 
indeed, must have been sufficiently alarming to the only 
sailor of the party ; so that Mauritius was not sighted 
until the eighth day. 

Mauritius at this period was still, as already stated, in 
possession of the Dutch, who had formed a settlement on the 
island in 1631). A fort had been erected by them at the 
south-east port, on a site now deserted, where the head- 
quarters of the governor were fixed, as for many years after 
there was only a small cantonment at the head of the more 
commodious harbour, where the populous town of Port 
Louis now stands. The interior of the island was then 
more or less overgrown and uncultivated. In places the 
forest was so dense and intricate that, by Leguat’s account, a 
former governor, M. Lamotius, who attempted to penetrate 
its depths, had been unable to extricate himself for four 
days ; and from a map of the island made b}^ Van Braam, a 
contemporary of Leguat, it is very evident that the Dutch 
were unacquainted with either the shape or extent of the 
island. Leguat first stayed a few weeks at Black lliver, an 
out-station to the south-west of the island, and five of his 
comrades went as deputies to report their arrival to the 
governor, who, however, came near Black lliver on a hunt- 
ing excursion before they reached him. The refugees were 
ordered to proceed to the north-west port, to leave their 
boat there, and to go overland to Flac, where the Dutch 
Company’s farm was established, and thence they were 
taken by water to Fort Frederik Hendrik. Most unfortu- 
nately for them the governor, Roelof Diodati, had reasons 
for viewing the newly arrived Frenchmen with suspicion. 
Captain Valleau, who had visited Mauritius after landing 
his passengers, had been threatened most unwisely by Leguat 
or his fellow's, and he had left in the colony a bad im- 
pression of their behaviour on board his ship. Moreover, 
at this period the Dutch East India Company were pro- 
foundly jealous of all knowledge respecting their establish- 
ments and dealings in the Indies becoming known to other 
European nations. They did their utmost to keep other 
nations from penetrating beyond Magellan’s Straits to the 
west, and beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the east, and it 
was the duty of all Dutch official authorities to maintain 
their monopoly, and to prevent casual arrivals, if possible, 
from carrying back to Europe any information that might be 
prejudicial to their company. Diodati no doubt considered 
that, were these Frenchmen, professedly the pioneers of a 
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large emigration ficlieine, ever allowed to get back to Europe 
and to report on the capabilities of Rodriguez and Mauritius, 
and particularly of the weakness of his defences on the 
latter island, the Marquis du^Quesne might return with a 
large, well-organised squadron, and crowd out the Dutch by 
an overpowering importation of French Huguenot refugees. 
How weak the Dutch garrison was at Mauritius at this 
period may be judged from an event which happened shortly 
after Leguat’s departure. In 1701 a piratical vessel was 
wrecked near Fort Frederik Hendrik, and two hundred men 
got safely ashore, together with twelve English and thirty 
Indian prisoners out of captured ships. The colonists were 
forced to take refuge in the fort, and the governor, Diodati, 
was obliged to sell them at half price the Company’s packet, 
in order to get quit of the unwelcome visitors. It was 
evidently not considered wise to allow the Frenchmen their 
liberty, lest they should take the first opportunity of return- 
ing to Europe by some homeward-bound ship which put in 
for refreshment ; besides, there werci a number of ‘ maroons ’ 
and escaped convicts in the island who might combine, if 
properly organised under a chief, and do some mischief. 
A petty quarrel which occurred between one of the French 
party and a dependent of the governor as to the ownership 
of a lump of gum, alleged to be ambergris, afforded au 
excuse for imprisoning the foreigners, and poor Leguat, 
with four of his comrades, was confined upon an islet at the 
entrance of the harbour of the south-east haven. The par- 
ticular islet, for there are several, on 'which the exiles were 
imprisoned has not been satisfactorily identified, although 
Leguat gives a clue in a map of the locality. The actual 
site of i^jrt Frederik Hendrik seems also doubtful. The 
French creoles dc Maurice liave generally taken it for granted 
that the Isle Marianne was the so-called Rocker d^Exil of 
Leguat ; but, if the Admiralty large-scale chart of Grand 
Port is compared with Leguat’s imperfect representation, it 
will be apparent that the centre of the three islets close to 
the entrance of the harbour most nearly agrees with that 
shown by Leguat — viz. Vacquoas Island, which lies between 
the He de la Passe and Pouquet’s Island, on the last of 
which is now placed a lighthouse 84 feet high, visible at 
16 miles distance.* 

* Mr. William Telfair, of Mauritius, however, has pointed out that 
this Vacquoas Island is a mere rock, add that Marianne Island must be 
considered the northern one of the group, in which case Fouquet’s 
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Here the innocent Frenchmen were treated with such 
inhuman severity that it seems as if Diodati hoped they 
would die, and thus spare him any further trouble as to 
their disposal ; but, in spite of exposure, hard fare, and 
severe illness, they not only maniij^ed to live, but were able 
to escape several times to the mainland. One of their 
number, however, was drowned in renewing a desperate 
attempt to get to shore from the reef. After three years of 
much suffering and endurance, their pitiable case having 
become known in Holland, orders were sent for their re- 
moval to Batavia, the lieadcjuarters of ihe Dutch East India 
Company, and an inquirv into the circumstances of their 
detention was held ; but no redress was obtainable. Pierre 
Thomas and Anseliii had entered the Dutch Company’s 
service at Mauritius on first arriving, and another died after 
reaching Batavia, so that the sole survivors of the original 
party were three — Leguat, Benelle, and Do la Case — who at 
last left Java in the Holl iiid fleet, and reached the Cape in 
time to hear that the Peace of Ryswiek had been concluded 
and signed. 

Whilst the fleet, which suffered severely from the effects 
of a storm encountered on entering Table Bay, remained at 
anchor, Leguat had the gratification of being able to visit 
the flourishing Huguenot colony of Drakeiistein, some little 
distance from Cape Town, which had been founded ten years 
previously — 1G88. The Directors of the Dutch Company, 
when they^ encouraged tlie immigration to South Africa of 
the Huguenots, hoped that they would supifly the technical 
knowledge which the Dutch colonists lacked in various in- 
dustries, such as the manufacture of wine, and brandy, and 
oil, and the cultivation of vines u,nd olives ; at the same 
time, care 'was taken that such occupations were not to be 
pursued to the neglect of the more important industries of 
growing wheat and rearing cattle.* 

How different the Dutch Cax)e colony of two hundred 
years ago was from the modern surroundings of Cape Town 
of the present day, can be imagined from the following : — 

‘ Quelques annoes avaiit que nous a^^iva8^ioIls au Cap, iiii Lion de 
nionstrueuBe grandeur avoit sfiiite dans un ciudos de murailles, assez 
pres du Fort; ot apres avoir etrangle un Boeuf, il favoit emport6 

Island, where the lighthouse now stands, would fulfil the conditions, 
and correspond most nearly with the jdace where Leguat was 
imprisoned. 

* See * Cape Quarterly Kevievv,* April 1882, p. 388. 
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presquo tout entier sui’ la Montague do la Table; je die pieeque, 
parce que je n’oserois ecrire ici, ce que tout le monde m’a tr63 positive- 
ment affirms, qu’il Tavoit emporte tout entier. Le lendemain, on fut 
ii la chasse de ce furienx Lion, ct on lui tend it un piego, oil il fut pris 
et tue. J’ai vfi sa poau qui est atiacbee au i)luncher du Corps de garde 
par oil on passe })Our entrer dans Ic Fort. On y conserve la pcau d'un 
autre Lion qui fut Iroiive morl, ayarit trois poinicsdeForc-cpic dans le 
corps.’ 

This last stalomeiii of Leguat is particularly interesting, 
as its accuracy is confirmed by a well-established authorit}^, 
Fran(;ois Valentyn,* who was a Dutch clergyman, who 
several times visited the Cape — in 1G85, 1G95, 1705, and 
1714 — and whose great work on the Dutch possessions in 
the Indies was compiled from official information, and pub- 
lished eigliteen years after Leguat’s hook appeared. This 
author states in one plaice that a couple of lion’s skins hung 
in the gateway of the castle, and in another paragraph he 
writes : ‘ In de poort van ’t Fort liangt het vel van een 
‘ swaareji Leeuw, dour eon egid met. 5 penncii dooregen.’ 

After leaving the Ca^ie tin* Hollanders’ fleet touched at 
St. Helena, 'which then bclongt*d to the English (having 
been retaken from the Dutch, by Sir Richard Munden, 
twenty- five years i)rc‘viously), and received hospitable treat- 
ment from the then governor. Captain Stephen Poirier, and 
finally the much-harassed adventurers put their feet on 
European ground, at Flessingue, (ui Jiuu3 28, 1C98, seven 
months after leaving Batavia ; and the wliole course of their 
travels, as Leguat tells ns, had occupied eight years, 
wanting twelve days. Here Legnat’s story ends; but we 
gather from internal evidence, and other sources, that the 
comrades must have separated soon after landing. De la 
Case apparently emigrated to America, Benelle returned to 
his father at Amsterdam, and Francois Leguat came over 
to England, where, ten years after his return from the 
Indies, his narrative >vas published in French and English 
in London by David Mortier. 

The mere fact that the author was a Huguenot sufficed 
to prejudice the contemporary opinion of the merits of the 
book in Catholic France, where the story was generally 
regarded as an extravagant and fabulous distortion of facts ; 
but in England, Holland, and Germany the work met with 
a more favourable reception. Nevertheless, from the first, 

♦ * Bescliryvinge van de Kaap der Goode Hoopo, met de Zaaken 
daar toe behoorende,’ Amsterdam, 1726. 
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there existed considerable suspicion as to the real authorship 
of the volume, in consequence of the personal and acrimo- 
nious tone of the preface, which was attributed to various 
known writers. According^ to the ‘ Biogfraphie TJniverselle,* 
Leguat’s book was supposed to have been published by a 
renegade monk, one Frederic- Auguste Gabillon; but M. 
Jacques Bernard, the successor of Pierre Bayle, in the 
‘Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres,’ made a nearer 
shot at the mark when lie stated that * the preface of this 
‘ book is not by the author of the work,’ and ‘It is 
‘ astonishing that a stranger’s hand should thus have dis- 
‘ figured a voyage which was perfectly capable of attracting 
‘ interest by the mere recital of the actual adventures of 
‘ which it could have boon composed.’ On strict examina- 
tion of the conflicting statements, it appears that Leguat’s 
original manuscript, which went the round of his friends, 
was really a true account of what he had undergone and 
seen during his travels ; but in all probability he possessed 
little or no literary skill or style, and his publisher must 
have placed it in the hands of a professional hack writer 
to prepare for the press. That this writer was Maximilian 
Misson there seems little doubt. In fact, M. Misson, who 
was a Huguenot by birth, and likewise a refugee in England, 
practically admits in a subsequent edition of his ‘ Nouveau 
‘Vo^’^age dTtalie,’ published a few years later, that he was 
the author of the preface above mentioned, and doubtless to 
the same pen must be attributed the many interpolations 
containing classical and Italian allusions which are to be 
found at frequent intervals throughout the body of the 
narrative; whilst the curious misprints in the English 
edition seem to indicate that the pages were corrected by a 
foreigner’s pen. Witness the i)rintcr’s errors — ‘variety^ 
for ‘ vanity,’ and ‘ coaches and horses ’ for ‘ clothes and 
‘ houses,’ &c., which could hardly have escaped the notice 
of an English writer. It has been suggested also that, as 
Ozell assisted Misson in the translation of his Italian voyage, 
he may have in this case also have translated the voyage of 
Leguat; but the errors alluded to seem to militate against 
this supposition. Taking this for granted, that the hand of 
a practised author has assisted in putting together the 
materials of the book, it may be also assumed as certain 
that the substantive facts of the narrative, as well as the 
close observations of natural objects that impressed him as 
strange and notable, his descriptions of topography, of 
scenery, of buildings, and of the habits and customs of the 
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various nationalities met with in the course of his travels — 
all these, it may be maintained, were faithfully delineated by 
him, and bis notes thereon form trustworthy records which 
are valuable documentary evidence of the state of things 
which the author saw two hundred years ago. Leguat 
remained in England after writing his book, which brought 
him into some notice, and during his old age he became 
acquainted with Baron Haller, who visited England in 1727, 
and Dr. Sloiiiu*, the well-knowm Secretary of the Royal 
Society. The vcternn traveller lived over a quarter of a 
century after the publication of his travels, and his death is 
announced in the ‘ Bibliotheque Briiannique ’ as occurring at 
or near London in 1 735, after attaining the great age of 
ninety-six years. His ancient comrade, Paul Benellc, a much 
younger man, some thirty years his junior, survived his chief 
eleven years, dying, in 1 in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age. 

Francois Leguat would doubtless have soon been forgotten 
had it not been that his name has since been indissolubly con- 
nected with a rare species of bird which inhabited the island of 
Rodriguez in his day', but which has since become totally ex- 
tinct. The Mascarene Islands, as Alfred Wallace has shown in 
his ‘ Island Life,’ belong to an undoubtedly oceanic group, 
being of volcanic formation, surrounded by abysmal depths 
of the Indian Ocean. The two largest, about one hundred 
miles apart, are mountainous and evidently of great anti- 
quity, the highest peak in Reunion being 9,000 feet above 
tlie sea-level, whilst the loftiest summit in Mauritius is 
under 3,000 feet in altitude. The smaller and more remote 
island of Rodriguez has, besides, a good deal of coralline 
rock, an indication of partial submergence. It stands on a 
100-fathom bank of considerable extent, beyond which the 
ocean rapidly deepens to more than 2yC00 fathoms. None 
of these islands possesses either indigenous mammals or 
amphibia ; but at the date when the Portuguese navigators 
first landed there, they were inhabited by a special fauna, 
very remarkable- -by the great wingless and short-winged 
birds, unknown, and, indeed, altogether unlike anything 
found elsewhere on the globe ; by gigantic land tortoises, 
by saurians, and by many other terrestrial animals, which 
could not have arrived there across almost fathomless abysses 
of the wide distance of ocean separating them from the 
nearest continents, and which lived there in extraordinarily 
great numbers. This zoological population — so rich, so 
varied, and yet so peculiar — does not seem as if it could have 
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been evolved on islands of so restricted an extent, and 
M. Alphonse Mil n e-Edwards, the eminent naturalist, has 
been led to believe that the Mascarene Islands must be 
looked upon as the surviving remains of a lost continent, 
whose inhabitants, before completely disai)pearing from the 
surface of the world, have found a refuge on the culminating 
points of mountain ridges, whose foundations have now sunk 
below the level of the Indian Ocean. 

The best known of these large apterous and brevipennate 
ground-birds, quite incapable of llight, and which have 
become totally extinct within the last two hundred years, 
was the Dodo, which inhabited Mauritius, whilst allied 
species lived in Bourbon or lleunion and Rodriguez, of which 
one was for a long time only known from Leguat’s descrip- 
tions and figure, and hence named Loguat’s Solitaire. 

The existence of good and rare fowls on the island of 
Rodriguez when Leguat resided there has already been 
alluded to. Before disembarkaiion, indeed, the worthy 
Huguenot had become acquainted with the taste of this and 
its congeners, for Captain Valleaii, on first landing there, 
returned in the evening, bringing back some game : — 

*11 cst vnii qu’il apporla diver'ses sort<‘rt d'oihcsinx gras ct bous, cela 
etoit reellemciit vrai, ct je tis un agreablc repas ilc ces met^ nouveaux 
et inconnns/ 

Leguat gives a detailed description of this bird, with its 
peculiar characteristics and habits, which could only have 
been drawn from iniiuite observations of the animal, which, 
until a com j)ara lively short time back, wa^^ almost entirely 
known to the world by tlio very circumstantial testimony of 
Leguat, who first named it, and who gave it its name for the 
following reason : — 

* De tons les oiseaiix do celte isle I'espoce la ])lus vcinarquahle cet 
cello ii laqnclle on a donno le noin do Solitaires, piirce (]ti’on los voit 
rarernent en tvouj)es, fpio.i(iu’il y on a boaucoiip.’ 

Now M. Carre, who liad visited the ueighbouring island 
of Bourbon about thirty years previously, in has left the 

description of a somewhat similar bird, which the inhabitants 
named Voiseau Solitaire^ and of which we find another 
account in the relation of the Sieur Du Bois, who stayed in 
the same island in IGGDf; but it does not appear that 
Leguat identified the bird he found at Rodriguez with that 

* M. Carr^, ‘ Voyago des Indes Orientales.* 2 vols., 1699. 
t * Voyage h Madagascar.^ Paris, 1674. 
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described by MM. Carre and Du Bois as living in Bourbon, 
nor, indeed, does he quote either of these travellers, mention- 
ing only the book of Mr. Dcllon and the brochure of 
Du Qufcsne when alluding to Bourbon. 

Leguai proceeds : — 

‘ Los males ont le plumage ortliiifiircmcnt grisatre ot brun, les pieda 
(le coq d’Inde et le bee aussi, mais un pen pliia crochu. Ils n’ont 
preaquo point do queue, et lour derriere couvert de plumes e&t arrondi 
comnie une croupe de cheval. Ils sont plus baut montez que lea coqs 
d’lnde, et ont le con droit, uu pen ])lus long, u ])roportion, que ne I’a 
cet oiseau (juand il love la tolc. L’mil nuir et vif, et la tete sans crete 
ni houpe. Jls ne volent point, leurs ailos eont trop petitea pour soutenir 
le jjoids de lours corps, Ils no sVn sorvout quo pour so battre, et pour 
fai'-e le nioulinot quand ils vculent s'appeller I’uii Tautre.’ 

This expression, ‘faire le inoiiliiiet,’ has been rendered 
familiar to English readers by Sir Walter Scott, who, when 
describing the bout of quarter-staves between the Miller and 
Griirth at Ashby-de-la-/ouche, in ‘ Tvanhoe,’ writes : — 

*The Miller, on the other hand, holding his quarter-atafl! by the 
middle and making it lloiirisli round his head after the fashion which 
the French call “ Faire le nioulinet,” exclaimed ’ 

Mr. Edward Westennarck, in his ‘History of Human 
‘ Marriage,'"*^ has found judniitive traces of marriages among 
the Ohelonia, and ho <leclares that a more or less durable 
connexion between male and female, lasting beyond the 
mere act of propagation, and till after the birth of the off- 
spring, is almost universal among birds, Leguat has some 
curious remarks to make on this subject as regards the 
Solitaire; he writes: — 

‘ Apres (]ue ces oiseaux ont <'levd leur petit et Tont abandonne ii 
lui-memo, ils nc se d«'pariciit. pas coinme lout tons Ics autres, mais ils 
demcureiit loujours unis et compagiions, quoi qii’ils aillent quelqiiefois 
FC nieler parmi d’antres dc'lenv espece. Nous avons souvent remarque 
que quclqucs jours apres <pie le jounc etoit sorti du nid, line 
compagnic do trentc ou quarantc on amenoiont un autre jeune, et que 
le nouveau deiiiche avoc pcs pore et more, so joignant a la bande, s*en 
alloient dans un lieu ecarte. Gommo nous les suivions souvent, nous 
voyions qu*aprt*s cola, les vieux se retiroient ebaenn de leur cote, ou 
seuls ou couple i\ couple, cl laissoient les deux jeimes ensemble; et 
nous appellions celaun mariage’ (p. 102). 

Buffon, who gives full credit to Leguat as an eye-witness 
and a particularly accurate observer, was unable to believe 


* * History of Human Marriage,’ by Edward Wcstermarck, Lecturer 
on Sociology at the University of Finland, Helsingfors, 1891 . 
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in this somewhat apocryphal story of a marriage ceremony ; 
but then neither would he believe in the stone which Leguat 
states was always found within the bird, and this remarkable 
fact of the stone has received coniinnation in recent investi- 
gations, which wo shall presently proceed to notice. 

After the island of Eodriguez had been deserted by the 
unfortunate Leguat and his comrades, it appears to have 
attracted the notice of the English, who sent some officers to 
examine the anchorage of Port Mathurin in 1706 or 1707, 
and this determined the Govern inent of Bourbon, which had 
already taken j)Ossession of Mauritius in 1715, to occupy 
Rodriguez Island, which occupation took place in 1725. A 
curious report which was drawm up by some French official, 
about 17o0, gives a full description of the island about this 
period (before the final disappearance of the Solitaire), from 
which it appears that, apart from the quantity of tortoises 
found there, the island wiis considered of little use to the 
French East India Company. The Abbe Pingre, who was 
sent to Rodriguez to observe the transit of Venus in 1761, 
states : — 

* The island of liodriguez is gt-n^ially inhabited ojily by a French 
o6icer, wlio commands a dozen or liffeen blacks, whoso principal 
occupation is to catch the tortoisf^s in tin* dilfercat parts of the island : 
they collect these tortoises in a pack, and send them to the Isle of 
France on the corvettes, which they dis])atch from time to time for tins 
cargo. . . . When t ])0 Governor of tho Isle de Fiance sends a corvette 
to load up with tortoises, ho sends at the winie time a provision of rice, 
sufficing for the niaintenanec of the colony.’ 

Captain (afterwards Admiral) Kempcnfclt surveyed Port 
Mathuriii in the saiiuj year, and landed his men, but the 
mortality was so great that he soon re-embarked them. 
Rodritruez remained of little consequence until the beginning 
of the present century, when Captain Rowley established 
a depot there for the suppdy of the cruisers which were 
empdoyed in 1809 in blockading Mauritius and Bourbon. 
Rodriguez was made the base of operations, where General 
Abercrombie's force assembled preparatory to its attack on 
Mauritius in 1810, and since the capture of that colony 
little has been heard of the insignificant dependency. 

Indeed, the only interest in the island has been felt by 
scientific naturalists, who too late viewed with regret the 
total destruction and extinction of the greater proportion of 
the unique fauna and flora which existed in the olden days 
when Leguat and his companions resided there. Never- 
theless, among the Mauritian colonists were several men of 
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advanced ideas, who formed a Society of Natural History as 
early as 1829 at Port Louis, and at the request of this 
Society M. Eudes commenced excavations in the earthy 
deposits \vithin the limestone caverns of JJodriguez, and this 
gentleman succeeded in unearthing the bones of a bird larger 
than any which had been seen in the island. These bones, 
after having been exhibited by M. Cuvier in Paris, were 
submitted to Mr. Strickland, the president of the Ashmolean 
Society, and Dr. jMclville, by whom they were compared with 
the remains of the Dodo in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. The reconstruction of the ideal skeleton from these 
fragments showed that the species to which they belonged 
was unquestionably allied to, although not identical with, 
the Dodo, and it wii.s rightly assumed that they belonged to 
the species described and figured (or rather caricatured) by 
Leguat as the Solitaire. Moreover, it was ascertained by 
these eminent naturalists that the points of agreement 
between these two extinct species were shared in common 
with pigeons, and existed in no other known S2)ecies of bird. 

In 1848 appeared the well-known monograph on the 
Dodo and its kindred, in which the structure and habits of 
the Solitaire were discussed, and the name Fezoidmps 
Solitanus bestowed on it. A smaller species, Pezophaps 
minor y was determined four years subsequently. 

In 18G4>, Mr. Edward Newton, then Auditor-General in 
Mauritius, visited Rodriguez, and found in a cave some more 
bones of Pezophaps. Mr. Newton urged Mr. Jenner, the 
magistrate of the island, to make a thorough search of the 
caves, and in 1865 this gentleman sent no less than eighty- 
one siiecimens to J^lauritius. On the nows of this find 
reaching England, the British Association was prompted by 
Mr. P. K. Sclater, of the Zoological Society, to make a 
grant in aid of further research, and in 1866 a very large 
collection of the bones of this bird, amounting to nearly two 
thousand specimens, was obtained by Mr. Jenner for Mr. 
Newton, and for\varded to Cambridge, where Professor 
Alfred Newton and his in-other succeeded, after an infinity 
of i)ains, in making an admirable and nearly perfect restora- 
tion of the skeleton of the long-lost Solitaire. The extra- 
ordinary fidelity of Francois Leguat’s former observations ot 
the structure and habits of the bird was fully confirmed. 

Leguat has written : — 

‘ L*ob de Taileron groasit ii rextremite, et forme sous la plume une 
petite masse ronde comme une balle de mousquet ; cela et le bee, sont 
la principale defense de cet oiseau.’ 
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And Professor Newton states : — 

‘ In Pei:ophaps the bones of the wing arc more massive and smoother 
than in Didus. The most remarkable thing about them, liowcver, is 
the presence of a bony knob on the radial side of the metacarpal, 
unlike what is found in any other bird. It is largo in some of 
the specimens supposed to have belonged to old males, but very little 
developed in the presumed females. It is more or less B}>hcrical, 
pedunculate, and consists of a callus-like mass with a roughened 
surface, exceedingly like that of a diseased bone, and was probably 
covered by a horny integument. It is situated immedijitcly beyond 
the proximal end and the index, which last would appear to be thrust 
away by it to some extent. It answers most accui’ately and most 
unexpectedly to Leguat’s description of it.* 

When the British Government despatched scientific ex- 
peditions to observe the transit of Venus in 1874, a party 
of naturalists accompanied the astronomers who were 
stationed at Rodriguez at the request of the Royal Society. 
Dr. W. Bay ley Balfour found Leguat’s tempting picture of 
the forests and perennial verdure of his earthly paradise 
entirely changed in charach^r and aspect. The great and 
tall trees had almost entirely disappeared ; the eternally 
verdant canopy formed by their boughs no longer existed, 
and the ‘ little Eden ’ was, alas ! now' a dry and comparatively 
barren spot, clothed with a vegetation mainly composed of 
weeds and destitute of any forest growth save in unfre- 
quented and more inaccessible recesses of the valleys. 

The causes which -wrought this distressing change and 
destroyed the peculiar and most interesting flora of the once 
fertile island, effectually altering its character and aspect, 
were most evident. Goats, introduced long ago, are still 
found in enormous ii umbers eating the young shoots and 
leaves of any lierb, shrub, or tree within their reach, whilst 
several thousand head of cattle graze on the island, and 
effectually keep down the vegetation of the spots they 
frequent. Then, again, the foreign plants introduced by 
human agency are now in great abundance, and in many 
cases occupy the ground to the exclusion of the native 
vegetation, which is driven to the secluded parts of the 
island ; and, finally, a certain amount of destructive influ- 
ence is attributable to the settlers indiscriminately cutting 
down the trees over large tracts. These several agencies 
have directly effected the destruction of a great part of the 
vegetation of the island, so that over large areas hardly a 
tree or shrub is seen, and the ground is covered by only a 
scanty clothing of grass and tropical weeds. g^But fires and 
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the hand of man, through the alteration of the climate 
consequent on their destruction of the forests, have effected 
indirectly a more permanent injury on the flora ; for now we 
have a bare, parched volcanic pile, with deep stream courses 
for the most part dry, in place of the verdant well- watered 
island of two liundred years ago. 

Professor Balfour was enabled, howet^er, to identify many 
of the plants described, rather curtly, by Leguat, whose 
favourable descriijtion is amply verified ; for instance : — 

‘ That the soil of tlic island is good, and that water was formerly 
abundant, tlie fact of so many plants being cultivated clearly proves; 
but at the same time their cultivation must have acted j>rejudicially on 
the indigenous vegetation.’ 

Mr. Henry II. Slater, who was especially deputed to search 
for bones of the Solitaire and other extinct remains, found 
the cave tract on the south-west side of the island to be 
of a very curious nature. The caves are situated in some 
remarkable coralline limestone 2>idche6 which have been 
uplieaved by the basalt beneath them, and which have been 
much enlarged by subterranean wa-hu’courscs. The cave 
earth seems to have been partly washed hi and partly blown 
in in the form of dust : — 

‘ The depth of the bone earth is very variable ; in some caves we 
find it with a de])th of from six inches to three feet, in others, how- 
ever, it varies from four to nine feet in depth. Below, about two feet, 
I never found many bones, 'which make^ me believe that the agency 
'which deposited the hones in the caverns never operated until the 
later dav.s of the existence of the Solitaire. The bones might certainly 
have decayed, but yet I usually found that the bones which were well 
covered with earth wei e in rnueh better pri servation than those near 
or upon the surface, w'hich were usually much decayeil. This makes 
me think that the Solitaire resorted to the caverns in ease of fire in the 
island, which has been known to have denuded it several times of its 
trees ; more fo, in several cases I found nearly [)orfcct skeletons, 
which lay evidently as they dieil ; this precludes the idea that they 
were carried there by wild eats. Again, in the bottom of a cleft near 
the mouth of a cave, 1 found the gre;itcr jiart ol' the skeletons of a 
male and female Solitaire ; they had clearly fallen in and were unable 
to extricate themaedves, but, tlie bones being but imperfectly covered, 
many bones were so inueli decayed as to prevent their removal. But 
I could not doubt that they arrived there alive, and if not driven into 
the neighbouring hole as a shelter under some alarm, what could have 
allured them there ? Nor were any bones found in the caves at any 
distance from the mouihs ; at least, if they were, they were single, and 
looked as if they Lad been washed there.’ 

Leguat, however, bad remarked how the Solitaires and 
other animals were wont to take refuge in the caves during 
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tlic violent hurricanes which were wont to rage during 
certain months of the hot season in those latitudes : ~ 

^ Lrs animanx, par im instinct natiirel qiie Icur a donnu la bonne et 
sage Providence, provoyent ces oriiges avant qn’ils arrivent, et so 
saiivoiit dans Ics Irons des inonfagnes ; inais di s lo lendeniain ila 
jniruissent comino auparavant, parce (juc le tetuijs rodevient aiissi beau 
et aussi caliiie que jamais.’ 

Allusion has already been made to the stone alleged to 
have been swallowed by the Solitaire. Leguat's account 
runs as follows : — 

‘ On leur trouve toujours dans le gesier (aussi bitMi (ju’anx males') luio 
piiTi'c bninc de la grossi*nr d’uu Oeut de i>oule ; ellc cst nn pen raboteuse, 
plaite, d*uii cote et arr»)ndie do la litre, fort pesaiite, et i'ort dure. Nous 
avons jnge (|iie cette pierre nait a\oc eiix ; ]»arce quo (picfiue jounes 
qii’ils soient, lU en out toiijonrs, ct nVu out janiai^' qii’une, et qu'outro 
cola, le canal qui va du jabot an gesier est tiop etroit de inoitie pour 
donner pahsago a line [tareillc mas.NO. Nous nous eii servioiis iirefiTable- 
inoiit ii aucune autre pierre, ]>our aiguiser nos couteaux.’ 

Mr. Slater was unable to find any of those stones, but 
Mr. Caldwell, of Mauritius, who visited Kodriguez shortly 
afterwards, was more fortunate, and succr*t‘ded in obtaining 
three of what he believes to bo ilie stones mentioned by 
Liiguat. One of these stones was exhibited to the Zoological 
Society in 187o, and is now in the Museum of Zoology and 
Anatomy at Cambridge. 

Enough has been said to show that Leguat’s story of his 
voyage and adventures was not the fissu dc fables for which 
it w\as long taken in France, as Pingre informs us. But 
Leguut’s editor or publisher certainly gave a handle to the 
calumniators of that author by illustrating ihe book with 
cuts taken from various unacknowledged sources, which 
gave rise to grave suspicions as to the Huguenot traveller’s 
truthfulness. For instance, Leguat mentions the exist- 
ence of a very strange bird at Mauritius, of an unknown 
gigantic species, which no other author has mentioned as 
existing in that island, except Valentyn, and there seems to 
be every reason for supposing that this last-named liistorian 
derived his information from Leguat himself. Describing 
the birds of Mauritius, Leguat writes : — 

‘Oil voit de grandes voices de Biitors, et beaucoiip de certains 
oiseaux qii’on appelle Gcans, parce qiie leur Icte s’eleve a la hauteur 
d’enviroii six pieds I Is sont extremement haut montez, et ont le cou 
fort long. Le corps n’est pas plus gros ijuG celui d’une Oye. 11s sont 
tous blancs, exceptc un endroit sous Taile qui est un peu rouge, lls 
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ont un bee d’oye, maia un peu plus pointu ; ses doifs des pieds separez, 
et forts longs. Ils paisaeiit dans les lieux marecageux, et les Cbiens 
les aurpremicnt sonvent, ii cause fpi’il leur faut })eaucoup de temps pour 
s’elevcr de terre. Nous en vinies un jour a Rodrigue, et nous le primes 
a la main, tant il etoit gras ; e’est le seul que nous y avons remarque ; 
ce (]ui me fait croire «iu’il y avoit et/) pousse par quelque vent ;i la 
force duquel il n’avoit ])fl resister. Cc gibicr est assez bon.’ 

Leguat also mentions les Geans among the birds of Bourbon, 
taking his information from Du Quesne,* * * § who wrote in 1689 
of the river birds of that island : — 

‘ Les meilleurs sorit ceux que (|uolques uns a]ipellcnt des Geans parce 
qu’ils sont liauts comme des hommes a cause de I’extreme longueur de 
leurs cols et de leurs jainbes, ils ont Ic corps comme un oye, lo j)lumage 
blanc, ct noir au bout des ailes, la chair en est rouge et fort delicate.’ "f 

Mr. Strickland supposed these Gt'avs lo have been flamin- 
goes, J but Dr. Iljiinel conjectured them to be struthious 
birds, § whilst Professor Sehegel has placed it among the 
water-hens, and classified it as Gallui ula [Leguaiia) gUjantica. || 
None of those ornithologists, however, had detected what 
Professor Alfred Newton lias more recently pointed out, 
that the figure of the (havi used to illustrate Leguat’s de- 
scripiion was merely the copy of an ohl eo]>perplate engrav- 
ing of a bird, drawn by Adrian Pol Inert, in the previous 
century, most likely from nature, umh»r the name of Avis 
Indica^ apparently representing some species of Indian 
crane, and which, judging from the ducks placed close to it, 
would hare been nothing like six Prcnich feet in height. 
Doubtless many of Leguat’s scientific contemporaries must 
have at once recognised the source of this particular illus- 
tration, and judged that his account of the bird was only a 
repetition of Dinpiesno’s remarks on the bird of Bourbon, 
whilst it was also evident that his figure was not original; 


* ‘ Uii Projet do Republiquo.* M. Sauzier s reprint. Leguat’s 
quotation is ‘Los Ocana sont ck* grands Oiseaiix montez sur dca 
ochasses, qui fre(|uenteiit les Rivieres des Lacs, & dont la chair est 
ii-peu-pros du gout de celle du Butor’ (p. 50, French edition). 

f Du Quesne, however, seems to have taken his account of these 
Geans from the so-called * Flamands ’ of the Sienr Du Bois, who visited 
Bourbon in 1071, and who mentions these said fiamingos as occurring 
also in Madagascar. 

i ‘ Dodo and its Kindred,* pp. 60-61. 

§ * Der Dodo die Einsiedler und der erdichtete Nazarvogel,’ quoted 
by Mr. Strickland. 

II ‘Journal Air Ornithologie,’ 1858; and ‘Ibis,’ new scries, vol. i. 
pp. 146-168. 
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and then on examining the other illustrations, which in 
all number some twenty or thirty, it would be equally con- 
spicuous that they were merely reproductions of plates 
taken from other works published not many years previously, 
and indeed selected, at least as regards locality, somewhat 
at random. Some we find extracted from Father Tachard’s 
^ Voyage de Siam,’ but the majority, if not all, of the plants are 
taken without acknowledgement from M. de Rochefort’s well- 
known ‘ Histoire uaturelle des lies Antilles de I’Amerique,’ 
published in Paris before For instance, amongst other 

examples, we may take East a of Rodriguez, which Leguat 
supposes to be the banyan and yet identical with Paretuvier 
of the Antilles — i,c. the mangrove. Nov7 in the engraving 
given by Leguat, ^ol. i. p. 87, the draughtsman employed 
by his publisher has inserted a porcupine and a saurian, 
apparently intended for an iguana or small allig.ator, which, 
at all events, had no connexion with the Rodriguez fauna, 
whilst the plant itself is evidently an adaptation of 
De Rochefort’s drawing."^ Bo also, in the copperplate of 
the Solitaire, behind the figure of that V(‘ry queer fowl has 
been inserted a plant which is easily recognisable as a copy 
from the Calebasaior, figured in the ‘ Natural History of the 
Antilles.’ Similarly the bananier, the goyavier, and the 
acajou are all taken from De Rochefort. When it Avas dis- 
covered that all those illustrations of Leguat’s book were 
adapted from well-known authors, it is not surprising that 
his narrative was regarded Avith considerable sus])icion. 
Modern investigations, howeA'er, as wo have shown, 
thoroughly re-establish the absolute veracity of Leguat’s 
story, from Avhich a valuable object Jessou may be taken 
to heart by colonists in all tropical countries as to the 
danger of disforestation, and by all naturalists as to the 
results of uncontrolled human influence in bringing about 
total extinction of sedentary animal species. 

* It is by comparing the sedentary fiuimi/ Avrites Mr. Milne Edwards, 
* such as it is at the ])rc‘scnt day, Avith the species wliich are revealed 
by the bones dug out of the earth of the caves, and Avhich Leguat 
observed, that it is possible to determine that, in less than two 
centuries, very considerable changes liai'e taken ]jlace in the composi- 
tion of this fauna, formerly so rich and now so remarkably poor. The 
vegetation there has changed also its character, for the fine trees of 
Avhich Leguat speaks liavu for the most part given place to brushwood. 
But these modifications are not due either to a geological catastrophe 

• Perhaps assisted by suggestions of the figure of the banyan given 
by Boullaye-le*Gouz, an author quoted by Leguat’s editor. 
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or to special meteorological phenomena, for the climate has not varied. 
The local traditions attribute the destruction of the woods to great fires 
occasioned by human agency, and also to human influence, either direct 
or indii'ect, which seems to me to have brought about the extinction 
of the animal species which I have described. Leguat was one of the 
first who landed at Kodritru* z ; the aboriginal animals were there 
multiplying in peace, they as yet had no ciieniies but the rats, whose 
introduction, due to sailors, was proba])ly recent, and the birds were 
so little shy that often they let themselves be taken by the hand. 
Besides tlie sailors of the shij)s which put into Bodriguez did not fail 
always to hunt them down. Jn fact, the woik of destruction 
commenced by the sailors and by the rodents, which our ships curried 
everywhere, W'as com[)leted without doubt when the Europeans 
estal)lished at Rodriguez a small colony of negro slaves, meagrely 
sapi)lied. The climate of' Rodriguez has not become unfavourable for 
the propagation of animal species, since the domestic fowls, the guinea 
fbw'ls introduced by the colonists, breed \vcll and thrive even in a wild 
state. The distiirhanco due to the presence of man seems to have 
sufliced to cause the disappearance from the surfat'e of the globe of the 
most part of the sedentary birds to whom Rodriguez was probably the 
last refuge. Elsewhere man has been the cause, direct or indirect, of 
many other ])henom(*na of the same order, and the influence which he 
ha.s exereist‘d upon the geograjdiical distribution of' animal species is 
more considerable than is generally supposed.’ 

In conclusion, a few words on the present inhabitants of 
Itodriguez may interest the readers of Leguat’s narrative. 
Two years ago fin* postulation numbered 1,830 souls, of 
whom but 4 are Europeans ; 1,521 appear as natives of the 
island, and 228 as JMauritiaus. The bulk of the inhabitants 
are classified as agriculturists, 226 as lisherinen, and 150 
of other callings. 

The export trade seems to consist of hamhara, whatever 
that may be — presumably cocoa nuts iii some form — and 
salt fish, whilst the imports consist chietly of rum (!) from 
Mauritius. An occasional inspection by the Governor of 
Mauritius, and visits by the ships of the East India 
squadron, are the only events which break the monotony of 
life in this out-of-the-way island. Alas that Leguat’a paradise 
should ill these more civilised days suffer from drought and 
famine at frequently recurring intervals ! 

We read : — 

‘Towards the end of 1880 it was evident from the long-con- 
tinued droughts that the maize crops in the early part of 1881 
would be a failure, and in consequence that a famine was imminent. 
Due report of this was made to the Mauritius Government, who at the 
latter end of December, 1880, sent 100 bags of rice, and in the early 
part of January, 1881, 300 bags more for relief purposes. The worst 
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fears were realised, for the crops were a total failure, and, owing to the 
excessive drought, nothing was obtainable from the soil for the mainte- 
nance of the hundreds of souls living upon the mountains. The rice so 
promptly supplied was thus the saving from starvation of a large 
number of the inhabitants of this island.’ 

Again in 1886 a disastrous hurricane occurred, followed 
by another drought, which is especially interesting, as it led 
to an open boat voyage, bearing some resemblance to that of 
Leguat nearly two hundred years previously. The official 
account is given as follows : — 

‘ The hurricane of April la^t, which, within tlie nu'inory of the 
oldest inhabitant of the place, is the severest om* which ever struck 
this island, was followed by almost a coiifiiiual drought. The state of 
affairs began to assume a very alarming aspect tow'ards the month of 
August, when it became evident that the crops would fail. Nor was 
it a vain surmise. The bean harvest "was not one-third of wliat it had 
been the previous year. As regards the sweet potatoes, manioc, maize, 
which are the staple food oi' tlic inhabitants, hardly any could be bad. 
The stock of rice in the island being nearly exhausted at tin; beginning 
of September, and the ship being late, a meeting of the principal 
inhabitants took place in the Police Court Hall, at which it was 
resolved that a boat should be sent to Mauritius to ask lor immediate 
relief. The Government pinnace, ‘‘Victoria.*' being then unfit for sea, 
another boat, the private property of tlic C/ivil Commissioner, was fitted 
up. The Government jiilot, IMr. Vandoroiis, consented to tak(‘ charge 
of this perilous e.xpedition ; he was assisted by Police-Sergeant Aston, 
by one Geneve, and by one Ihirthelemy Prudence, who bravely 
volunteered to follow liim. TIkw left on tlic llth September with 
despatches from the Civil Commissioner, and reached Mauiitiu^ after a 
three days’ passage, during wliich they narrowly escaped with their 
lives. The gallant conduct of these men is beyond all pr.aise. The 
Government of Mauri tins resjionded quickly to the appeal of this 
starving population, and on the llHii .September the steam tug “ Stella” 
steamed into this harbour (i c. Port Mathurin) wdth a cargo of iloO 
bags of ric«. Lut tliis .supply was .soon exhausted. On the 21st 
December following, the “ Hattoiiburn” .arrived with another cargo of 
1,000 bags of rice, sent by the Government to be sold to the inhabi- 
tants. A population^ of 1,700 souls has been saved from the dire 
consequences of famine owing to the prompt action taken in this 
matter by Sir John Pope Ilennessy, and for this he cannot be too much 
thanked. This i.sland is slowly recovering from the disastrous eifecta 
of the late hurricane and of the drought which followed it.’ 

The then acting Civil Commissioner, M. Boucherat, states 
that ‘the sanitary condition of the island was very satis- 
‘ factory, considering the circumstances mentioned above,’ 
and adds, rather sarcastically, in a manner that would have 
caused Leguat to smile griml}’”, that ‘the absence of the 
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* Government medical officer from Eodriguez ever since 
‘ November last lias not been too much felt.’ This last 
touch is quite after Leguat’s own heart. In the old 
Huguenot’s quaint apostrophe to the island of Rodriguez he 
wrote : — 

* Que nul lionote Larron, Meurtrier, 

Nc se faasc jamais un obligeant metiur 
1 )’aLtraper ton Argent 

En abri'geant impunoinent les jours de tes Habitans, 

Apres k*s avoir rnartyriscz dans lenr Lit de langueur ! * 

And he never fails to take every opportunity of exhibiting 
his aversion to all doctors of inedieiiio, aiding his invectives 
by many quotations from Moliero. We cannot take leave 
of the impoverished little island of Rodriguez and its pre- 
carious food suppl\% in such contrast to its ancient and 
indigenous prodigality of fruits, vegetables, and animals 
when first inhabited, without expressing our satisfaction 
that the Hakluyt Society has rescued from oblivion the 
ingenuous and true story of the long-suffering Huguenot 
band of adv(*nturers under their gallant and patient leader, 
Fran(;ois L('guat. 


AiiT. IV.— J(.// n Lt'irifi M(dh‘t : An Antohtograitliical Retrospect 
of the First Twriitg-fivr Years of his Life, Printed for 
private circulation. 1800. 

autobiography is of the class of those which derive 
their chief inten^st from circumstances external to the 
life of the writer. ]\Jr. J. L. Mallet was the son of Mallet 
du Pan, wlioae life and writings have formed the subject 
of two articles in this journal,* and the father of the late 
Sir Louis Mallet, who caused this memoir to be printed 
for private circulation ; but his own long life was undis- 
tinguished, and, after the first few troubled years recorded 
in the work before us, uneventful. The great events which 
were in progress during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and the part played in them by Mallet du Pan, whom 
M. Taine considers to have been the most profound of the 


* Memoires ct Correspon dance de Sfallet du Pan, par A. Sayoiis, 
1851. See Edinburgh Keview, vol. xcv. p. 481, April 1852. 

Correspondance inedite de !Mallet du Pan avec la cour de Vienne, 
1794-98, publiee par Andre Michel, avec nne preface de M. Taine, 
Paris, 1884. See Edinburgh Review, vol. clxi. p. 106, January, 1885. 
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four observers (the other three being Eivarol, Malouet, and 
Gouverneur Morris) who from the first understood the 
character and meaning of the French Ee volution, would be 
enough, apart from the literary merits of the book itself, to 
make this memoir, with its glimpses into the home life and 
character of the eminent public writer, the descriptions of 
his friends, private and political, and the account of the 
stirring scenes of which Mr. Mallet wsis an eyewitness, one 
of interest to a wider circle than the family to which it is 
addressed; and no further excuse will be needed for this 
notice of its contents. 

There can, as Sir Louis Mallet observes in the preface 
dated a few days only before his own death, be no greater 
contrast than that which is presented by the lives of Mallet 
du Pan and that of his son. The former died at the age of 
fifty in England, having been driven in turn from Fi-ance, 
Switzerland, and Germanv, w’orn out by incessant labours 
and anxieties, both political and domestic. His son, after 
sharing for a few years liis father's stormy destiny, found in 
the same country a secure and tranquil home during the 
half-century which followed, and held fur nearly the whole 
of that period an office in the English public service, to 
which he had been appointed by y.v, Pitt in recognition of 
his father’s services to the cause of European freedom. 

We may quote a description of Mr. Mallei’s character and 
appearance by the hand of the late Sir Louis : — 

* Tliafc be did not j'Iny a iiirn’o coii^pictjous pjirl is duo p:irtly to his 
foreign origin, lait fiJ^o to cijcuiiisiniiccs <>l lioalth, disj^ositiou, sind 
character; for, as his writings show *' and liis friends remember, he 
Avas possessed of a ket'ii ijitciost in public affairs, and of a sound 
political judgment, combined with much literary taste and skill ; while 
the place which lie won for hnnself in the ojiinion and regard of liis 
many friends .and of a distinguished political and literary circle, shows 
the estimation in AAiiich lie was held for Ids social qualities. 

‘Myfathfir possessed, in eonimon with bis sister, Mme. Colladon, 
the quality which is only oxprc>sed by the word “ distinction,” In his 
manner he retained much of the polished courtesy and graceful forma 
of the older French school; Avliile the traces of Ida Phiglish training 


* Mr. Mallet left about forty ^IS. volumes of* diaries, political, social, 
literary, but never publishe<l anything. There are interesting notices 
and portraits of many jiersoris with whom he Avas brought into contact, 
such as Sir James Mackintosh, Dumont, Cobbett, Lords Grenville, 
Holland, LansdoAvne, Jeremy Bentham, Sir P. Francis, the Baring 
family, Mme. de Stael, and others; but these do not, unfortunately, fall 
within the period of the printed volume. 
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were evident in the simplicity and repose habitual to well-bred 
Englishmen, llis extensive reading and varied tastes, the interesting 
experiences of his life, and the good sense and moderation of his 
opinions, together with his warm and ready sympathies, gave to his con- 
versation a peculiar charm, enhanced by his refined and critical aver- 
sion to careless and slovenly forms of expression. 

* Although so unlike him in many respects, he inherited from Mallet 
du Pan his perfect integi*ity and noble independence of character. No 
man was ever more free frojn all taint of self-seeking and worldliness, 
or presented a hapjiicr combination of liberality and sound economy, 
or cultivated with greater success reasona})le and moderate views of 
human life.’ 

The volume opens, as all such volumes should, with an 
account of the origin of the family. The words in which 
the writer comments on the expulsion of Mallet du Pan from 
Switzerland, his native country — ‘ to ns were not given 
‘ peaceable luibitation and the sure dwelling and the quiet 
‘ resting-place ’ — are descri]>tive of much of the family 
history of the IMallets. According to an old tradition — 

‘ idle inquiries,’ says Mr. IMalloi, ‘ for a plain gentleman,’ 
but interesting, nevertheless, from its curiously circumstan- 
tial charaetev— Ihe first of the family, a ‘ cadet de famille,’ 
from Poitou, went on the second Crusade in 1147, settled at 
Antioch under the Christian prince, and married there, 
receiving as a surname the name of Mallet. Three of his 
descendants escaped at the fall of Antioch in 1268, and 
lived some years at Constantinople, thence coming to Mar- 
seilles. One of them, Ah'xis Mallet, then settled at Eouen, 
and was the ancestor of Jean Mallet, who married a certain 
Marguerite de Jeaux in 1530, and had a son Jacques. In 
his person begin the liistorical wanderings of the family. In 
15»58, at the time of the troubles jji'eceding the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, Jiicques Mallet, a Huguenot clothier of 
Eouen, left Franec and settled at Geneva, in order to enjoy 
the free exercise of the Protestant faith. In 1566 he was 
received by a JcHrc ih bourgeoisie into the first rank of the 
freemen of the city — he and his children, ‘ et les enfans de 
‘ ses enfans nos et a naitre, naturels et legitimes, jusqu’a 
‘ I’infini.’ He had ten children, and in the course of two 
centuries 170 persons of the name were born in Geneva, and 
their prosperity is attested by the erection in the middle of 
the seventeenth century of one of the handsomest houses 
in Geneva, the Maison Mallet in the Cour de St, Pierre. 
Although, in the words of the Genevese chronicle, ‘riche 
‘ et tree bien alli4e,’ they produced only two ‘ conseillers,’ 
but they were represented continuously in the ‘ Council of 
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‘ the Two Hundred ’ and were distinguished by several men 
of literary eminence. Various members of the family re- 
turned at ditferent times to France, where their descendants 
now form its most numerous and prosperous branch. 

Mr. Mallet’s account of his grandparents brings the storj' 
down to Mallet du Pan. 

‘ My grandfather, Etienne Miillet, ^^as brought up to the Church, and 
I have always heard him mentioned as a man of good understanding, 
mild, agreeable manner, and some talents as a i)reacher. He was ex- 
emplary in his pastoral and social duties, and for some years of his life, 
and I believe at the time of his death, was minister at Coligny, where 
he was lemcmbered, even in my time, with feelings of affectionate 
respect. Tlie aristocracy of Geneva w:i3 not then exempt from the 
overbearing disposition natural to 1 he aristocracy of every country; and 
some of them, wlio had country seats at Coligny, were not f)opiilar witli 
the peasjintry. ^kly grandfather, on the contrar 3 ^ was uniformly affable 
and kind to sill; and was sometimes taken to task by his neighbours 
for his condescension and popular manners. 

* My grandfatlier married Mademoiselle du Pan. of one of the oldest 
magisterial families. ISly great grandfather du Pan was first Syndic 
of the Kepnblic, and I have olton heard an anecdote of him which is 
characteristic of the simplicity of mannois .)f that time. A French 
envoy, who luid been lately appointisd, o’. coming to pay his first visit of 
ceremony to the Syndic, fourid him just returned from the Council, 
and seated by his kitchen fire, in his wig and sword, eaiing briselets (a 
sort of crisp cake), hot and hot, as fast as they could be made; and as 
the old chimney-mantel admitted ol several persons being seated under 
it, the old gentleman invited the minister to take a chair and partake 
of his collation. 

‘ My grandmotlier had been handsome : even in her advanced age 
she had great remain^ of beauty; a gooil [>er.son ; regular and delicate 
features and comi)lexion ; her manners were gentle and graceful ; but 
the high spirit broke forth when roused by anything unbecoming. She 
was a strictly religious person, an<l had no indulgence for the loose 
opinions and manners that began to prevail in her time. My grand- 
father’s circumstances were narrow, and as his father, who lived to the 
age of 87, survived him six years, his chief dependence was on his 
living of Ccligny and his wife’s fortune, which was small. Ilia income 
could not have exceeded 30UC a yeai.’ 

The son of the couple thus described, Jacques, afterwards 
well known as Mallet du Pan, was born in 1749, distin- 
guished himself greatly in his classes, and obtained every 
prize at the public school. A youth of his ardent turn of mind 
was not likely to remain long unconcerned in the conflict of 
opinions which mode Geneva at that time a great training 
ground for politics. The constitutional history of Geneva 
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deserves a closer study than it is the fashion to give to it, and 
the struggle between classes which convulsed the miniature 
State for twenty years before the French Revolution formed a 
fruitful preparation for one who was to play a leading part in 
the greater drama. The population of Geneva was divided 
into three political classes : (1) the citizens or burghers, who 
enjoyed political rights and were both electors and alone 
eligible for public employments; (*2) the natifs^ or sons of 
inhabitants who had not been admitted to the freedom of 
the city, and who continued geiieralion after generation to 
be excluded from all political privileges; and (3) inhabitants 
or strangers settled at (leneva. The natifs became in the 
course of time by far the most numerous class, and, as they 
increased in number and intelligence, grew more and more 
impatient of their position. Hence Jirose the contests of 
1708, 1700, and 1 770. 

*TIjc (’xclii'ion of tlio uatixes fruni tht* exorcise ofeertnin branches 
of trade, and abc' iroin holding comniisMon.s in the toxvn militia, 
cxasporalcd them in tin- highest di'grec, and led to acts of open 
hostilit}’’, xNliich ondocl in tlu* banidnnont of sonic of the moat 
di.^tinguiahed of tlicni. My fat hor’s family and connexions were all on 
the aristocratic sidi*, some of hi^ m-arest relatives being members of 
the ^ioveriimoiiL ; but the same generous feclniL’, although in a different 
direction, which many years afterwaiMh enlisti'd Ids talents on the 
side of an oppresM-d minority in I'lanee, induced him in the year 1770, 
when hardly of age, to embrace the pojmlar side at Geneva. It re- 
(pnred no little strength of ebaracler and ]>oliLical coinage, situated as 
he was, to quit Ids natural ranks; and, disregarding the jirejudices and 
]>iido of opinion oi’ ld.-> family and friends, to advocate those higher 
principles of freedom noxv generally aeknowlcdgiid, but which xvere at 
variance with the pflicy and ju-actice both of ancient and modern 
republics.* 

He published a violent pam]>hl(‘t, and his aefion gained for 
him the friendship and patronage of Voltiiiiv, who took much 
notice of him and askctl him frequently to Ferney. 

* My father having gone one morning to Forney to breakfast, and 
being in Voltjure’s bedroom, ]\[. Fabri de Gex came in with an artist 
of his acquaintance, whom he w ished to introduce to Voltaire. The 
artist was attended by a dog that followed him into the room, and who, 
brushing by the chimney, knocked down the tongs and shovel, to the 
great annoyance of Voltaire, who, violently pulling the bell, said to the 
footman who came in, “ Lavigne, send up one of iny carriage-horses to 
keep company with this gentleman’s dog.” Voltaire used to say that 
it was a very agreeable circumstance to live under a government of 
which the sovereigns requested you to send your carriage for them 
when you asked them to dinner. In a letter from iny uncle Mallet he 
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says, “ Voltaire desirait att/icber ton pere a la sectc Encyclopedique ; 
mais cc dernier avait des principes religieiix, et s’y refiisa. Voltaire 
ne s’interessa pas nioins a lui, ot avant oto prio par le Landgrave de 
IJesse-Cjissel de lui procurer un Profosseiir de Bellc.'^-Lettres, il fit 
clioix do ton pere ot le fit agreer an Landgrave ; et (juoiqiril fut vito 
degoute de son poste, Voltaire ne lui cn sut point mauvais gre.” ’ 

After tlie episode of Cassel cauie liis marriage with 
Mile. Vallier of Auboinie, a marriage ()i)posed to the wishes 
of his family, who wished him to many at Geneva, where 
his talents and connexion might have procured him an 
advantageous match. This marriage necessitated some 
regular employment, and Mallet du Pan became associated 
with Linguet in conducting a periodical work, the ‘ Annales 
politiques et litteraires.’ 

Mr. Mallet’s recollections of his childhood (ho was born in 
1775), if we except a charming description of Aubomie, are 
not of special iuterosi, and w'e may turn at once to the 
migration of the family to Paris, whither iMallet du Pan, 
who had been much disgusted by fhe proceedings of the 
year 1782, in >\luch lie had on the occasion <.>f the armed 
intervention of Prance, Savoy, and Pei ne been charged with 
the part of mediator, had betaken himself, accepting an offer 
from the great Paris bookseller Paneoucke to undertake the 
editorship of the political part of the ‘ Merenve de France.’ 
In Paris, in the Hue de Tournon, near the Luxembourg, the 
boy was brought ujj from his seventh to his twelfth year 
with his family ; they had no natural connexion or acquaint- 
ance at Paris, and their life at first was altogether domestic. 

‘ My father as a man of letters liad access lo a large and distinguished 
circle, but he availed himself very sparingly of this advantage. Ills 
life was Uiborious ; he took regular exorcise, and had but little leisure 
for the literary and fashionable rota tes of I’.iris, tlio moral atmosphere 
of which was not congenial to his tastes and habits. Educated \viih 
simplicity, and under the influence of moral feelings, lie looked with 
no favourable eye on the luxurious aiul loose course of life of the 
higher classes in Paris, and was ])erhaps too much inclined to treat 
with contempt the philosophical pretensions of tlie drawing-rooms. He 
had been accustomed at Geneva to great freedom of opinion and 
speech, and wanted that easy and graceful acciuiesconce which can 
alone make us acceptable guests at the tablv.s of the great. My father 
likewise laboured under some disadvantages in his intercourse with 
the men of letters of Paris ; for, independently of his being a sort of 
intruder in that field, where many of them reaped a harvest of pensions 
and laurels, they did not see without jealousy one of their most valu- 
able literary stalls filled by a stranger; nor did the earnestness of his 
opinions harmonise with the general tone of French conversation. A 
better school of opinion prevailed at that time than when Diderot and 
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d’Holbach’s parties reigned supremo. Suard and Marmontel were 
moderate and reasonable men; but the ^‘Kncyelopedie *’ was still high 
on the horizon, and a young Genevese who ventured to dispute its 
decisions was not likely to meet with much indulgence.* 

In the following romarlcs it is easy to see already the 
liberal constitutional critic of tlie Itcvoliition. 

‘Nor was my lather more fortunate in his politics; for he was 
shocked on the one hand with the levity of the people, the profligacy 
of the higher classes, t lie arbitrary tone and incaKiircs of tlic govern- 
ment, and, on the other, did ma see without surprise and fearful 
anticipations those searcliing que.-tions wliicli arose out of the 
American AVar brought to tlio bar of every drawing-room. The 
manner in whi<di tlics«! (juestioiis were discussed, and the opinions 
vhich generally prevailed on jiolitical .subjects, were so much at 
variance with the government dc Oti /o, and the demoralised state of 
society; SO incouftisfent with everything fhai tliat my father, 

although born a liepiibliean, .‘Uid sensitively alive to the blc-sings of 
freedom, often found liiniself clievkiiig that spirit of indiscriminate 
innovation which seemed ready to break thiougli all restraints. His 
notes on pasMug events, Irum 17 no t(» 170'», continu tlie impressions 
generally enterUiiiiod of the Inw (-•tiinatt' in wbich tin* French Govern- 
ment was held at the jveriod immediately pret'o.liiig the Kevolution, 
and its apparent iiiieo!ih«‘iouMie.'»^> of the eonttiu] t in which it was held. 
The court and ministers went on with their worn-onr machimTy, inter- 
fering in every way with the pie^", with courts ol‘ justiec, and jirivate 
rights; issuing Lettres <!r and bold enough against individuals, 

but vvavering and irro>olnt<; in all measures ot real moment; dis- 
tributing pensions and pi at uitie'j to literary men, almost all emraged in 
jmlling down the ohl fabric ; and on the ovc of a revolution, so 
pregnant with calamities, ilie jMopIe apjiarently as light-hearted .is in 
the gayest times of the imtiKircln . Gluck and I'icini, Cagliostro, and 
the “Slariage de Figaio," succe.'-'^ively eiigro.^sing the iiublic mind I’ 

For a 'writer who oulerlained njioii many great questions 
both of home iind fundgn iiolitivs opinions altogether at 
variance with those of the (.xovorumeiit, the censorship of the 
press was, it may be imagined, a very galling yoke. 

‘A politiciil vvriter was at that lime a considerable person at Paris, 
and my father’s talents and independence insured him ]>ublic dis- 
tinction of some sort or other. The “ Mercure ” consisted of a 
literary part and a political jiart. The literary part was written by 
men of considerable talent: Marmontel, La Ilarpe, Chamfort, My 
father was the only editor of the ])olitical part, wliich was of inferior 
importance so long as the government exercised a strict censure over 
all political opinions; for, careless as they were to tlic publication of 
the “ Encyclopedie,” Konsseau’a and Diderot’s works, Raynal’s 
“History of the Indies,” and the many able publications in which the 
principles of religion, morals, government, were eloquently and fear- 
lessly discussed, the French Ministry watched a newspaper paragraph, 
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or the announcement of the most insignificant piece of intelligence, with 
the most jealous eve. Even within a few months of the Eevolution 
and of those political convulsions which laid the whole fabric of 
government prostrate, the Abbe Auger, censor of the “ Mercure,” went 
on with an unsparing hand, cutting up my fiither's manuscript, 
suppressing his remarks on the affairs of Holland, and even simple 
statements of fiict, such as the King of Prussia’s death and a notice of 
the publication of Keeker’s “ Memoire Justificatif.” 

‘ On the occasion of some article on the affairs of Holland having 
been suppressed, IM. de Vergennes, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
sent to my father an article written in tlic sense of the court to insert 
ill lieu of his own, upon which my father hastened to Versailles, re- 
quested an immediate interview, and observed that the notice he had 
received was, in other words, an order to relinquish his literary labours, 
and that he came to resign the ‘‘ McTeiire.” Siruek with this sjarit 
of independence in a man whose subsist cnc(‘ depended on his ])cn, 
Vergennes, with praiseworthy feelings, seized my faihcr’s hand, sayiiiji, 

This must not be : you will give up your article; 1 shall give up 
?«///(', and we will remain friends.” ’ 

After the coinuieiicoment of the lie volution, 

* the moderate party in the Assembly eagerly availed themselves of the 
influence of a publication conducted by a man of talent and indepen- 
dence, and of which the circulation was more extensive than that of 
almost any other political w’ork. upw-ardsof 12.(K)0 copies of the political 
part of the “ Mercure,” consisting of three and a halt sheets, beirig sold 
weekly. The court and the ministers likewise caused frequent com- 
munications to be made to my father, through j)ei .sons attached to 
them, with a view of correcting erroneous opinions and misstatements 
of facts, proceeding from tlu' tribune, the club.s, or the pres.s. 

‘ Numberless letters were addressed to him from the proviiices, either 
with a view to publication or from individuals menaced and oppressed 
by the popular party, wdio reejuested him to vindicate their conduct, 
and solicited Ids opinion as to the cc»ur‘<e tliey w'ere to pursue. Among 
these W'ere many nobles, wlio asked his advice a.s to the expediency of 
emigrating. 

‘J^Iouniur, Malouct, Clermont-Tonnerre, the Minister Montmorin, 
and Vic(i d’Azyr, the (jueen’s phy.-iciar), w'cre some of the principal 
persons with whom my father Avas in liabitual communication at Paris, 
and 1 had acquired enough of Engli.sh sentiments and opinions to 
attend witli great eagerness and interest to the animated discussions 
which took place at our liouse. After the removal of the Assembly to 
Paris, the depul ic.s with wljom he was acquainted often came late in 
the evening to talk over the day’s debate ; and, the apartment in which I 
slept having a door opening into the drawing-room, I was allowed, as a 
great favour, to keep it ajar, and used to sit up in bed till a very late 
hour, W'ith my cars stretched to the utmost, catching what I could of 
the animated conversation in the drawing-room. 1 remember on one 
occasion Malouet coming in very much agitated : he liad been assailed 
and insulted by the populace, in consequence of some opinion he had 
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expressed, and had exhibited a pair of pistols which he always carried 
in his waistcoat pockets.’ 

Mallet dll Pan’s identification with the moderate or 
* Constitutional reform ’ party naturally brought upon him 
at a later period the furious einnity of the clubs and sections 
of Paris; and three decrees of arrest, one hundred and 
fifteen denuiiciations, four ‘assauts civiques ’ in his own 
house, and finally tlic confiscation of his property in France, 
were enough to make an independent journalist regret even 
tlie ministerial tyranny of the eighteenth century. We have, 
liowever, in these quotations anticipated the course of our 
story. 

At the age of twelve, in 1 786, Mr. Mallet was sent by his 
father, wdio had once visited England and had a genuine 
admiration for the political institutions and public spirit of 
the country, to learn English at a tutor’s at Walthamstow, 
in Essex. During the four years he spent there, he became 
in feeling and habits, what he was before yctv long to become 
in fact, an Englishman. In the late suimner of 1789 he 
returned to Paris, when he soon went to see the ruins of the 
Bastille, 

‘ 1 also well rcmcmbfi* OctolxM* 5, and tlie scenes that ensued : the 
crowds of jicoplo roturning irom A^orsailles in a state of frightful 
excitement; tlio Poissjwdcs parading ihi* streets in tlioirred cottons and 
white caps, with large nosegays in their breasts, asking money at all 
the rcspectahh’ houses with an air and tone that would have made it 
very uns:jfe to hesitate in com}»Iying with their demands.* 

In March 1792 Mullet dn Pan was selected by Louis XVI. 
for a secret mission to the Allied Powers at Frankfort, the 
well-known mission which preceded the issue of the Bruns- 
wick Manifesto. Freqmmt and violent denunciations in 
the Jacobin Club and other popular assemblies had for a 
long tim(3 threatened to put an end to his life and labours. 
One such scene is described by bis daughter Amelie. 

‘A Topeka oil j’entnnd is voeikh-er rc hon iK‘uple coiitre les aristo- 
crates, et crier Mallet tin Pan u la lauterne I Un signe de ma 
courageusc mere nous contint, inais je perdis subitement la incnn)ire, 
et le Bentiment du lieu, ct dc cc qui sc passait autour de moi, ct il 
fallut bien me sortir de cette logo, cifrayo (pi’oii c tait de mes questions 
a voix basso. Mile. Morillon, notre amic, me fit prendre fair et me 
Boigna pendant ijm: ma mere rc.stait la immobile.’ 

He left Paris under a feigned name, and, in order to keep 
his mission as quiet as possible, it was thought advisable 
not to break up his establishment;. Mme. Mallet du Pan 
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therefore ^ remaiDed at Paris for nearly four months, during 
< a period of fearful excitement. She set out afterwards in 
^ the diligence, then the safest conveyance, with her three 
‘ young children and one maid servant,’ in August 1 792, 
within one month of the massacres of September. ^ Our 

* furniture, plate, linen, and my father’s valuable library and 

* manuscripts were left to the care of a friend, but the whole 
‘ was afterwards seized and lost to us.’ The journey from 
Paris is thus described by the same daughter Amelie, after- 
wards Mine. Colladon : — 

‘Enfin, on qiiitta cette horrible France, et lorsqu’arreU^s clans la 
diligence ;i la sortie cle Paris pour criaillcr vivc la Xalionl ma in6re 
s’empressait de Ic fairo, uiissi qu'nu ^lon<ioiir dc Lusiiu.safiye, ministre 
protestAiit qui fit le voyage avec nous; il me i'ut impossible d’articuler 
un son — on rn’iiurait plutr)t liache. Coinme j'etais a la portiere de la 
voiture, cela fiit remarque ; et le danger pas^e, le bon Lasaussaye me 
gourmandii (K'olded) vivcmnit. J’avaia 1 1 ans; j’en ai oO, et siiis la 
ineme ; mes opinions ont etc fixres pour la vi(‘. Si j’aime pen le 
peuple, j’ai certes mes raison^.* 

Mallet du Pan passed through Geneva in March, when he 
was received by the most distinguished of his countrymen in 
a manner the most flattering to his feelings. His son had, 
in the spring of 179U, already been (‘stablished in the 
counting-house of jin uncle at Geneva, but his commercial 
education, j)itrtly on account of the viuleiil temper of his 
uncle, who ^vent by the name of ‘ ]\hillet FAlluinette,’ did 
not prove to he iiii agreeable experience, llis social relations 
were much pleasanter, but we cannot linger over the account 
of his boyish friendships and amusements, the Sunday 
^ societes,’ the ‘ goiitcrs de Prix,’ tlie walking expeditions 
in the mountains of Savoys, and the games of prisoner’s base 
witli English fellow students, the description of whom 
applies with equal truth to their descendants. ^They were 
‘ remarkable,’ he say s, ‘ for the great neatness of their attire, 
‘ and no less so for their boisterous indei)ciidence and unruly 

* habits.’ 

Sterner scenes demand our attention, and real historical 
interest attaches to the account of the Iteign of Terror at 
Geneva — a 'dark interval in the history of the Republic, 
' which all good citizens wish could be blotted out ; but it is 
‘ like the spot on Lady Macbeth’s hand.’ 

Until 1782 the influence of the French Government in 
Geneva had been exercised with great forbearance, in the 
spirit of Cardinal Fleury’s remark, 'Remember that the 
‘ People are never in the wrong,’ which formed part of his 
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instructions to Count de Lautrec on a mission to Geneva in 
1737. For twenty years before tlie French Bevolution 
Geneva had been the scene of the strife of classes, of civil 
broils and perpetual contests between the magistrates and 
the people, which culminated in the armed interference of 
the neighbouring States invoked by the aristocratic party. 
But in 1789 a compromise, which was the occasion of the 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of joy by all classes, was 
arrived at, and the public tranquillity seemed assured. The 
magistrates went and feasted in the popular clubs, and all 
was harmony and satisfaction. But the French Revolution 
had begun, many elements of discontent still existed ; and 
during the next two or three years the democratic party 
intrigued with Claviore and other Genevese in Paris, and, in 
spite of a modification of the constitution carried out by the 
magistrates, they soon acquired sufficient influence to avow 
their projects and carry them into execution. 

The loth of August and the massacre of the Swiss Guards 
produced general consternation in the Swiss cantons, and in 
the month of September the French army under Montes- 
quieu, who \vas instructed to show no mercy to Geneva, entered 
Savoy, and, in defiance of all treaties, advanced to within 
gunshot of the gates. The magistrates called upon Berne 
and Zurich for the assistance to wdiich they were entitled 
by treaty, and placed the town in a state of defence. 

‘Tlio wliolo jivjiilahlc popiil.-ition was rirmed ; those that were 
already embodied in tlic town militia wore their uniforms ; those that 
were not, wore their miiitaiy accoutrements over their plain clothes. 
A grand guard A\as mounted every day, the gates and outposts 
relieved, and ail the ]>coplc wlio A\erc not on duty and could be spared 
from their trades and domestic occupations wore employed in working 
on the ramparts. Such a scene had not occurred since the ma&Sficre of 
St. Bartholomew in 1507, on ^hich occasion the town had been placed 
in a state of siege, and oven the maid-servants worked on the ramparts 
in the intervals of domestic labour ! It v as in the midst of these 
active preparations that the Swiss confederates arrived. The French 
village of Ver.soix, situated on the Swiss side of the lake, within five 
miles of Geneva, intciTuptcd the direct communication with Switzer- 
land. Our allies, tlierelbre, embarked at Nion, in the Pays de Vaud. 
They were met by the ficei, of the Republic, consisting of several large 
barges, armed with varonades^ with flags flying and bands playing ; 
and on their lauding at the Moiard (^the port of Geneva), the air 
resounded with acclamations ; the inhabitants, crowding to the shore, 
welcomed and embraced the Confcdei’ate troops, and conducted them 
arm in arm to their quarters, singing patriotic songs all the way, I 
remember seeing many individuals of both sexes affected to tears. The 
old Swiss spirit seemed to have revived, and to defy all aggression ; 
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and although more attentive observers might have discerned symptoms 
of weakness and irresolution in the Confederate Councils, the intoxi- 
cating nature of patriotic and warlike feelings lell no room for reflec- 
tion, and every heart glowed with the spirit of a “John de Bubenberg** 
or an “ Arnold de Winkelried.” ’ 

But Montesquieu was a gentleman and a man of letters ; ’ 
his sympathies were on the side of the little State, and in 
September 1792 he concluded a treaty which recognised the 
neutrality of Switzerland, and, while it enraged the Jacobins, 
gave a breathing space to the Republic. Montesquiou soon 
afterwards "sought a refuge from these implacable men 
‘ among the happy people from whose country he had 
‘ warded off* the scourge of war.’ 

In the course of the next year, 1793, great changes took 
place both in the Government and the Executive Councils ; 
the democratic party grew daily” stronger, a legislative 
assembly was formed ‘ with a gallery for the sovereign 
‘ people.’ The French Resident Servaii introduced a body of 
French troops into the city and became a sort of proconsul, 
and his successor Soulaire gave an even more active impulse 
to revolutionary opinions — ‘ Soulaire, who had been an ahbe\ 
‘ and bad risen in the Revolution by those means which a 

* late historian (Mignet) seems disposed to recommend — “ by 

* serving the people according to their notions, and not 
‘ “ according to our own : ” a most happy” discovery in the 

* science of political morality, by means of which one may 
‘ safely disregard all obligations of conscience, and assume 
‘ the merit of superior virtue, when only pursuing a career 
‘ of personal ambition I ’ 

‘Early on the morning of July C, 170-1, a servant entered my room, 
with the intelligence that several hundred persons, including most of 
the old magistrates and nearly all the friends of my family, had been 
arrested in the right; that the search continued, and that rny uncle 
had left home and was concealed in an attic of the Maison IVemblez, 
a house opposite to ours. The terror and consternation that ensued 
can hardly be described, for there was scarcely a family in the higher 
classes who had not relations and friends under the knife ; and some 
idea may be formed of these distressing anxieties from the number of 
persons arrested, which exceeded COO in a town of 20,000 inhabitants. 
My first feeling on the breaking out of this revolutionary frenzy was 
one of deep gratitude to God for iny father’s absence ; but it was yet 
possible, if I was discovered to be his son, that some threats might be 
held out to him, which, knowing as I did his warm affection and fear- 
less character, might be attended with disastrous consequences.’ 

The boy therefore determined to keep out of the way as 
much as possible, and arranged a hiding-place for himself, 
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in case of further domiciliary visits, in the cupboard of a 
neighbour’s apartments. 

* I was one day sitting in my room, when I heard a noise of steps 
and strange voices on the little wooden gallery and staircase that led 
to it, and the moment afterwards four armed men, of the most ferocious 
aspect, entered, and desired me in a brusque and authoritative manner 
to give an account of myself. The disrigreoable impression made upon 
Kuropcan travellers by the lower classes of Yankees has often reminded 
me of the pert irnjuisitiveness and drawling tones of my own country- 
men ; peculiarities which did not add any grace to the manner of these 
Tuftlans. They asked me \vho I was. T answ'ored that I was a clerk 
in M. Mallet’s counting-house, and that my parents lived in Switzer- 
land. Who knew' me, and eould answer forme? I mentioned M. 
IV'idcl, a Pays do Vaud merchant settled at Geneva, who had married 
a relation of my mother’s, and had gone great lengths in revolu- 
tionary opinions, tliough far short of tlie men then in ])ower. This 
i-eference satisfied them, and. after having made a note of it, they 
left me.* 

Lists of proscription were handed about, and numerous 
individuals were mentioned as likely to suffer; but no one 
thought it really possible. But on the 14th of July at 
daybreak 

‘ I heard the Gvm'vnle beating tlirougli the town, and the hurried 
steps of lh(‘ citizens proceeding to the Bastion, a public w'alk of some 
extent, forming a j»art of the f(»rtifications, and planted with groves of 
trees. Three thousand men a>seinl>led, and remained all day under 
arms, whilst the Pevolutionnry Tribunal was proceeding with the 
trials. Oh, wliat a day, and what a night! Even at this moment, 
and at the distance of more than thirty yeais, and fir removed from 
the scene of thi.s disastrous event, 1 cannot bring back the circum- 
stances to my mind without being overcome by tlic recollection. I bad 
studiously concealed from my grandmother and the other ladies of the 
house what was going on, and we retired as usual at an early hour of 
the night to onr several apartments. I knew’^ not w'hat might bo the 
next event, and w'as pacing up and down my room in a state of inde- 
scribable agitation, when I lieard a distant volley. I leant an anxious 
ear for a second report, tbinking it might be a contest between the 
revolutionary party and the citizens ; but a dead silence ensued. Then 
again the streets became crow^ded w ith people proceeding w'ith hurried 
steps ; and then again all was hushed for the night ! The truth then 
flashed across my mind, and my first impulse W'ss to run to the 
Bastion ; but a little reflection and a burst of tears brought me to a 
sense of my helplessness. If I had followed my first impulse T should 
have found no impediment, no tumult, no guards to bar the way — ^but 
a dead silence, and a complete solitude. “ Every face had gathered 
paleness, and every heart w^as humbled ; and countenances were fallen 
and sunk, as of those w'ho w'aited eveij moment to be suminoned to 
the bar and numbered in the grave,”’ 
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The sentence of death had just been carried out against 
some of the most respectable citizens ; the first shedding of 
blood would doubtless have been followed by a wider pro- 
scription, but the reign of terror in France was on the wane, 
the Committee of Public Safety was divided, and in a fort- 
night more Eobespierre and his colleagues had fallen. 
These circumstances induced the Eevolutionary Committee 
of Geneva to pause in their bloody career, and to substitute 
banishment and penalties for military executions. 

Four lists were made out : the first, who were all absent, 
were condemned to death ; the second banished for life or 
various periods ; the third fined and imprisoned ; the fourth 
only fined. 

‘These pains and penalties were embodied in a proclamation which 
was read in various parts of the town by a public oflicer, preceded by 
trumpets and a detachment of troops ; and one of the stations for this 
purpose being under our windows, 1 lieard niy father’s name proclaimed 
one of the first as condemned to suflbr desith if ever found on tlie 
territory of the Republic. Thank God, he was beyond their reach, but 
my heart ncvcrthcleas sank within me. My undo was included in the 
third list — fined, and ordered to kee}> his house lor three months ; the 
latter a severe task for one who rushed to prison rn ther than bear the 
confinement of a hidinp -place.’ 

Such was the course of events in Geneva, a good example 
of the effects of the revolutionary frenzy which swept Europe 
from end to end. The Jacobin conquest was a ^brigandage, 

* mais philosophique the methods of their i^ropaganda, the 
weapons of their tyranny, were everywhere the same, and no 
less universal was the disgraceful and ruinous apathy of 
private citizens in presence of the ascendency of a small 
minority. The imjjortance of Mallet du Pan among the 
temoins of the French Kevolution lies in his having analysed 
and understood the spirit of Jacobinism like a physiologist, 
to use M. Taine’s comparison, who spends ten years in 
studying some new or little understood disease. Mallet 
spent ten years ‘ a faire la monographie de la fievre r6volu- 
‘ tionnaire.’ His work is of abiding value, for revolution is 
in all ages tbe same. 

It had been impossible for Mallet du Pan to remain at 
Geneva a single day after the departure of the Swiss troops. 
He went at first to Lausanne, and stayed with his friend 
Baron d’Erlach de Spietz, hailli of Lausanne, when, as his 
son says, he and his family enjoyed a high degree of consi- 
deration, many persons of consequence, native and foreign, 
seeking his correspondence, and copies of his letters being 
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gent all over the country. He then moved to, and settled at, 
Berne, where he was at the time of the bloody revolution at 
Geneva and the subsequent annexation of that country to 
France in 1794, and where his son before long rejoined him 
with feelings of deep and grateful emotion. 

Family life, pleasant society, simple manners, above all 
absorbing political interest, and the sense of being in the 
centre of intrigue, combined to make this period an agreeable 
one. Accordingly Mr. Mallet’s picture of it is full of 
interest. The family lived first in the town and later in a 
small country house near the little Belp, a couple of miles to 
the south of Berne, with a good walled garden and terrace 
looking towards Berne and tlie Aar, and a farm belonging 
to the proprietor attached. 

* 1 was perfectly cliarmcd with the environs of Berne, and explored 
them in every directi(>n. 1 would often leave home after breakfast, 
W’ith a book in my ]iocket, and trace tlio windings of a stream or 
mountain glen, or ibllnwing any chaneopith in one of those dark and 
extensive woods which abound in the neighbourhood ; thus rambling 
for hours in wild and un frequented places, till 

1 knew each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, and bushy dell of those wild woods, 

And every bosky bouru from side to side.’* 

I often lost my way, or found it obstructed by the river Arne rolling on 
in some deep recess of the woods; at other times I came out unex- 
pectedly ujK)!! one of those green, scHpiostcred spots, with a farm- 
house and fountain, delineated by Aberli ; or upon some headland, com- 
manding an extensive view of the Alps and surrounding scene. No 
one who has not lived in a mountainous country, and rambled without 
restraint and without object in its wild recesses, can fully enter into the 
delight of such excursions.’ 

Their societ}^ was principally composed of French and 
Genevese refugees, among whom the virtuous and distin- 
guished President of the National Assembly, Mounier, 
and his family, stood foremost in their regard. Among the 
Genevese was a great friend of Mallet du Pan, Count 
Gallatin, ‘ a superior man in spite of his affected manners,’ 
who died Minister of Bavaria at Paris. There were also a 
Genevese Councillor of State, M. Falquet, and his wife, the 
Diodatis, and some others. The little circle of refugees met 
several times a week. 

* Our walks home at niglit from the country houses of our friends, muffled 
up in our cloaks, and with servants carrying lanterns, were ofiten full of 
merriment. The interests, opinions, and prejudices of our little circle 
were all engaged on the same side ; we only differed as to the means 
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o£ bringing about a conn tej--K evolution ; and my father’s judgment in 
these matters being held paramount, whenever he condescended to join 
our parties it was considered ns a great compliment. 

‘ But we did not allow politics to engross all our thoughts. Madame 
Falqiiet, Count Gallatin, and Smidtmeyer were among the moat agree- 
able persons of Genova ; nor had we any deficiency of grace, youth, 
and beauty. Cecilo Cramer, Madame de Launay, and my sister 
Amclie (although very young) were all attractive jiersons. Madame 
de Launay at first carried away all hearts. I humbly followed in 
the train, and for the first and last time in my life was admitted to 
the toilette of a pretty Frenchwoman. But ^ladame de Launay had a 
husband ; a sensible, gentlemanlike man, who took our attentions in 
very good jiart, but was nevertheless her husband. Then Madame de 
Launay rouged, and she looked one day very mucb like another ; she 
did not, therefore, long retiiin her captives, and Cecile Cramer and my 
sister, whose conversation was more animated and agreeable, carried the 
day. Robin and a young de Saucy devoted themselves to iny sister. 
Cecilc Cramer very soon drew me into her toils.’ 

‘ I believe,’ he concludos, ‘ I have said oiiough to satisfy 
‘ any reasonable person tliat a young man of twenty-one could 
‘ not employ his time to less advantage than I did at Berne.* 
But he devoted some time to learning Italian, and was also 
generally employed an hour or two each da} iu copying for 
his father, who, a sort of minister in pftrtlbus, as he has been 
described, of the threatened monarchies, had a regular 
weekly despatch of news and counsel for the courts of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Lisbon. It is this correspondence w hich, 
under the auspices of M. Taine, was published a few years 
ago and formed the subject of an article in this Journal. 
The correspondence was paid for, and formed at this period 
the sole dependence of the family ; but, as the son says, it is 
distinguished throughout by that fearlessness of opinion and 
manly tone which characterise his public writings. 

Besides this there was an active correspondence with 
Malouet, Montlosier, Count Francois de St. Aldegonde, the 
Abbe Pradt, Lord Elgin (British Minister at Berlin), Mr. 
Trevor (British Minister at Turin), Sir John Maepherson, and 
Mounier and Gallatin, after they had left Berne. Mallet du 
Pan’s time was further occupied by interviews with political 
characters and others who came to Beme to communicate 
their schemes, to ask his advice, to request his assistance 
with the allied Powers, or merely to talk politics and make 
his acquaintance. 

* I have a note,* says Mr. Mallet, * of Madame de Stael’s written to 
xny father from the “ Faucon ” (an inn at Berne) in terms highly 
complimentary, requesting an interview with him. He, however, 
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declined seeing her, which was somewhat stern, and can only be ex- 
plained by his dread of her intriguing disposition, and his extreme 
aversion to ])oIitical notoriety in women. An exception, however, 
might have been in favour of Madame de Stael.’ * 

On liis return one day from a walking tour with a friend 
through the Bernese Highlands, he was received with the 
news that, through the influence of Mr, Trevor, he had been 
oflered the post of private secretary to Sir Kichard Worsley, 
then British Minister at Venice. ^!N‘o circumstance in the 
‘ whole of niy life,’ he says, ‘ elated me so much as this.’ 
The account of ihe journey by the St. Gothard, the lakes, 
Milan, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and the Brenta ; the descrip- 
tion of Venice in the last days of her independence; the 
palazzo of the Ambassador, ivith the pictures and statues 
collected by him, his villa at Colle A price, ‘the easy regular 
‘ country life there, the gastronomic part of the estahlish- 
‘ ment being perfect,’ the vintage ; above all, the characters of 
Sir Hichard and Lady Worsley — the latter a ];)crson of some- 
what doubtful chnracter and antecedents, — all tl)is forms, 
perhaps, the most entertaining part of the volume. It may 
easily be conceived that a youtli brought up as he had been 
did not easily adapt himself to the habits and conversation 
of a household such as lie describes. His naivetes amused 
and perbai)S finally annoyed tlie Ambassador, and a fever 
which he soon contracted gave an excuse for bringing his 
employment to a close. Sir Richard wrote to Mr. Trevor 
that neither young Mallet’s morale nor his physique was 
suited to the atmosphere of Venice, in which he was pro- 
bably not altogether mistaken. 

He did not long remain at Berne, where his affectionsite 
welcome by liis father failed to console him in his disappoint- 
ment. An opportunity offered of an expedition to England, 
where, through his father’s friends, he had hopes of obtain- 
ing employment ; and his sister Anielie, who wished to revisit 
some friends in Paris, decided to accompany him so far. In 
October 179fl, when the brother and sister arrived in France, 
that country was just awakening from the greatest political 


* We may quote Mr. Mallet’s note at this place : ‘ I do not mean to 
quote Jeremy Bentham in matters either of common sense or of 
good breeding ; but it seems, by the memoirs of him lately published 
by Dr. Bowring, that he likewise declined meeting Madame de Stael 
when she was in England, and withstood her desire to be introduced to 
him. He called her in his own strange vocabulary “ a trumpery mag 
pie,” A rude and unwarrantable epithet ! ’ 
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convulsion of modern times ; but there is little that is new 
in the few political observations they made — nothing, at all 
events, which is not familiar to students of Mallet du Pan’s 
description of the degradation alike of rulers and ruled. 

Minute touches, however, such as the following passage 
gives us, are of some interest : — 

‘ The tide of social life runs so strong in great capitals tliat the 
deepest impressions of the time are soon cftiiced by the next wave. The 
effects of the Reign of d’error wore therefore inucli more apparent in 
the provinces than at Paris. I remember our stopping for the night 
on the Geneva side of Auxcrreat an inn wliicli exhibited some singular 
contrasts. The walls of the rooms were only whitewashed, and the 
floors flllliy, the linen unusually c«>arse, and the common apparaina of 
a French avhergc peculiarly uncomfortnMo ; and yet the table on 
which we dined and the chairs oC onr apartment> were carved and gilt, 
and the latter were c<ivercd wdth tlie richest w'orktd crimson damask. 
The curtains of one of our be<*s were als(» of some rich silk, whilst those 
of another bed in the same room were made ol* coarse printed calico. A 
beautiful clock stood on a common stone cliiinney-piecc ; and the lire 
requiring a little assistance, the mistress of the inn took from the side 
of the chimney a pair of elegant bollow'*^ that had belonged to the same 
drawing-room as the chairs. On our making some observfaion on 
those handsome articles of furniture, the w'oman blushed and seemed 
displeased, and the j)eople of the house all had a sulky and Ibrbidding 
look, which made us suspect that they had })0t corn<* lionestJy by their 
bargains.’ 

The traveller did not fail to notice the improvement in the 
position of the agricultural classes — the one definite, imme- 
diate, and lasting advantage brought about by the Frencli 
Revolution. Arrived at Paris they ‘ felt, however absurd it 
* may seem, a sort of surj^rise at seeing the same things in 
‘ the same places.’ . . . ‘ We almost expected to have found 
‘ the pavements indelibly stained with blood.’ 

We may find room for the following reflection : — 

‘ It is impossible to look back upon that period of the French 
Revolution without amazement that sucli a tragedy should have gone 
on so long among a people who were but a few years before the most 
civilised in the ■world ; and yet it might have lasted much longer had 
France been under the rule of au aristocratic instead of a democratic 
faction. Sylla, supported by his order and great iiimily, lived in per- 
fect security at Rome, aftfir having exercised the most bloody tyranny 
for many years, but democratic factions are of a fluctuating and un- 
stable nature ; they seldom outlive their excesses, and their leaders 
generally perish in the conflict.’ 

C)’i his arrival in England the young man was received 
^ith open arms by a large circle of French emigrants, 
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belonging principally to tlic group of Constitutional Eoyalists, 
the most distinguished among whom were Malouet, Lally 
Tollendal, and Montlosier. They treated him ‘ almost as a 
‘ son,’ and a day never passed without his seeing them. 
Malouet formed a high opinion of young Mallet. ^ If we 
‘ return to France,’ he said, in a letter to his father, * we 
*• must get him employed at the Foreign Office. His dis- 
‘ cretion, his judgment, and his knowledge will soon bring 

* him distinction.’ 

At Malouet’s house and at the Princesse dTIenin he used 
to meet the Archbishop of Bordeaux, the Chevalier de Fanate, 
the Prince dc Poix, the Comte de Duras, and his correspon- 
dence with his father often turned upon the 

* erroneous views ol* his fric'nils, their exai^gerated cxpecbitions of 
Bonaparte, their exultation in his military deeds, and the bias their 
opinions received from tin* loni'ing tlicy all felt J‘or their native 
country. The Ihinees.'^e d'l lenin was ])cculiai‘ly tenacious and irritable, 
and used sometimes to send for me to give me a lecture on my father’s 
opinions. Mv' paticMice was olhm put to a severe test, and Malouet and 
Lally were ('bliged to interfero on one occasion.’ 

But, as ho says, ho Imd nut como to England to break 
lances with a French princess, and all this time he was 
engaged in the ‘ isiokoning task of soliciting the assistance 
^ of patrons.’ TTo bad sumo English friends, among them 
Miss Berry and Lady Ilerrie.s, 8ir John Maepherson w^as 
full of i)lans fur him, which came to nothing; and another 
friend, Mr. John Beeves, w lioso appointment as chief justice 
of Newfoundland while he was resident in Loudon gave rise 
to the observation ‘ either i hat justice was not necessary to 
‘ Newfoimdland, or that John Keeves was not necessary to 

* justice,’ treated him with the greatest kindness. Lord 
Dunmore, however, was the only one who approached Lord 
Grenville, from whom he received the answer that no 
foreigner could be employed in a public department. The 
most interesting figure which appears in these pages is that 
of Warren Hastings. The proceedings against this cele- 
brated man had excited great interest in France, and Mallet 
du Pan, always roused by an appearance of oppression, had 
opened the pages of tlie ‘ Mcrcure ’ to a fairer statement of 
his case than could be gathered from the speeches of the 
managers of the impeachment. Young Mallet, during his 
previous visit, had twice been to the House of Lords during 
the trial, 

* and the person of Mr. Hastings, Ins white hair, the fine character ol 
his head, and the situation in which he stood at the bar, had strongly ex- 
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cited my symjMthy. Mr. Burke’s impassioned and almost vindictive 
manner and looks, 'whilst speaking in the manager’s box (of which I 
have a distinct recollection, as well as of the great man himself, 
dressed in a snuff-coloiircd suit, Avith bag and sword), had likewise con- 
tributed to give me an unfavourable impression of a cause in which so 
much party spirit seemed to be engaged.’ 

Hastings now called upon him Q ce que n’a fait aucune 
‘ autre person ne invited him to his house, and 
‘ entered at length and with groat indulgence into the objects of my 
journey to this country. He warned me not to be too sanguine, for 
the difficulties of procuring a situation for a foreigner were consider- 
able ; and added, that his desire of avoiding all appearance of private 
solicitation in his own cause had prevented him on his return from 
India from cultivating the society of ])erson8 of rank and influence, to 
whom he had but little access ; but that he retained a strong sense of 
his obligations to my father, and would do for me whatever lay in his 
po'wer. As he was going out of town for some Aveeks, ho desired n»e 
to Avrite to him if I thought he could be of any service, offered me his 
purse and his house, and left me strongly impressed Avith the kindness 
of my reception.’ 

But nothing came of the kindness of his friends, and he 
was obliged tu console himself witli the reflection that otlier 
advantages had attended his visit to London. 

* I was breaking ground, disengaging myself from exclusive ojanions, 
and enlarging my sphevc of oliservation. My father wjis so little com- 
municative to his family thatl had ac(juired much less in his conversa- 
tion than I might haA^e done under other circumstances. I now lived 
Avith men of superior understanding, great information and knowledge 
of mankind, of enlarged and liberal Auews, Avho took tlie kindest in- 
terest in my improvement. I liad not, like my father, the advan- 
tages of a good education and of a capacious mind, and the hold that 
politics* had tiiken of me, and politics, too, of a narroAv cast, was there- 
fore a real misfortune. But my augavs became greatly modified in the 
society of Malouet and his friends ; 1 acquired juster notions, and learnt 
to distinguish between revolutions and improvements in government. 
I laid aside many idols, never again to restore them to their shrines.’ 

The boy, in fact, had become a man, and Ave begin to see 
indications of the liberal and tolerant spirit which led him. 


* The folloAving note enables one to realise better than much his- 
torical reading, how great is the tension of mind under Avhich men live 
in times cf political convulsion : ‘ Johnson once asked. Who sleeps the 
Avorse for one general’s ill-success and another’.s capitulation ? I might 
answer that many liave been my sleepless nights from lost battles and 
political anxieties. I remember on the news reaching London, in 
March 1797, of the defeat of the Archduke Charles by Bonaparte on 
the Tagliamento, my retiring to my bedroom and weeping bitterly/ 
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in spite of the training of his early political experience, to 
ally himself in sympathy with liberal opinion in English 
life, though he never lost his philosophical moderation of 
tone. What could be better put in this sense than the 
following passage : — 

* It is of great importance to happiness not to lag too much behind 
our age ; to have an indulgent feeling for the prevailing opinions of 
our time ; and not to attach ourselves with a fond and pertinacious 
partiality to Ibrms of government and social institutions which are fast 
declining in public esteem. 1 feel great attachment and respect for 
this country of England as at ])reseiit constituted, and I should be 
very sorry to see any great change in rny own time ; but 1 neverthe- 
less endeavour to w^can myself from it, for when the schoolmaster is 
abroad we can neither direct nor restrain his career. All that is in 
our power is to be found at all times by the side of moderate and 
virtuous men ; as Burke says in his letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol : 
“ I am aware that the age is not what we all wish ; but I am sure that 
the only means to check its degeneracy is heartily to concur with 
whatever is be-st in our time.” * 

It was perhaps natural that there should now become dis- 
cernible a certain attitude of criticism towards his father’s 
political opinions, an attitude which did not amount to a 
difference of principle, but which gives the impression of 
want of complete appreciation and sympathy. As he him- 
self says : — 

‘ My father lived in times of revolution and extreme opinions ; and 
although he kept clear of tiie ultras of all parties, the dreadful scenes 
which he witnessed, and the personal .sufferings to w hich he w as sub- 
jected, more or less iiillueiiccd tlie tone of his wndtings. Ilis political 
opinions w'erc ahvays honest and ahvays consistent, and uniformly 
lavourable to constitutional freedom ; and w hen tlie tempest liad 
abated, and he thought he sjiw the daw'ii of better days, be .supported 
moderate coun.^els, and encouraged the exertions of moderate men ; 
but when he quilted France, in 17112, he considered and recommended 
w'ar,* and an armed inter rerence on the part of the foreign Pow'^ers, as the 
only means of checking the excesses of the Kevolutiori, and of saving 
the Royal Family. Events have proved the lallacy of these expecta- 
tions, and the danger wdlli which this policy w'as fraught. On other 
and later occasions, also, iny father’s opinions appear to me to have 
been under the influence of exciting circumstances ; and 1 could nor, 
therefore, in giving an account of his wnulings, altogether avoid critical 
remarks.’ 

* It is to be remembered, how’ever, that before w'ar broke out no 
one felt more strongly the neces.'«ity of peace. ‘ War,* ho said, * would 
only strengthen the Revolution and render it more atrocious.’ Mallet 
du Pan*B attitude on this important question is fully discussed in the 
second of the two articles above alluded to. 
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The lot of the son was east for the greater part of his life 
in times of peace and liberal progress. His temperament 
was critical and judicial, and it was not unnatural that he 
should, in looking back, see in the ‘ courant intarissable de 
^ logique et de passion ’ which characterises the writings of 
the French Burke, some exaggei-ations wdiicli obscured for 
him their real merit. It wouid be easy to show that Mallet 
du Pan’s estimate was based upon a deeper insight and a 
truer appreciation of the great events in which he was an 
actor; and historical criticism has now done full justice 
to his political position. We can only here note that his 
unique character as an observer of the Revolution arises 
from the fact that by principle, reflection, and disposition 
he was a Liberal. Not, indeed, in the sense in which, as 
Mr. Hutton has told us, the term ‘liberalism’ is oftener 
used than in any other, namely, to signify the disposition to 
make concession to popular demands, but in the sense of 
M. Table’s fine definition, ‘ Liberalism,’ says the his- 
torian, ‘ means respect for others. Each person should be 
‘ respected by tlie State and by his neighbours ; the in- 
‘ dividual, like the community, should have its own domain, 
‘ bounded, assured, fixed, by law and custom. Whoever 
‘ penetrates into the inviolable pi'e. inct which encloses his 
‘ person, his property, his conscience, his beliefs, his opinions, 
‘ his home, his private life, and his domestic duties, is an 
‘ intruder ; if the State exists it is to prevent intrusion ; if it 
‘ itself intrudes it b(*comes tlio worst of ofibnders.’ Inspired 
by this faith Mallet dn Pan, a Protestant, defended the 
Roman Catholic religion ; a republican, he (diampioned the 
monarchy; he sacrificed, in Paris, all but his life; and, 
with Switzerland, his native land, it was in this spirit that 
he rejoiced to find in England a refuge which delivered him 
at least from the ‘ touniient du silence,’ ‘ un port ou je puis 
‘ accuser sans les craindre des tyrans en dchnence ! ’ This 
was the temper he brought to the great work of his life ; the 
ten years’ analysis of the revolutionary fever, the dissection 
of the spirit of Jacobinism, which to this day retains all its 
truth, its far-seeing sagacity, its moral significance. 

In June 1797, the object of his voyage to England having 
totally failed, his father recalled him, meaning to associate 
him with himself in a p>rojec1 of establishing a periodical work 
in France on the model of the ‘ Mcircure ; ’ for the weakness 
of the revolutionary government and the X)rogress made by 
Royalist opinions seemed to indicate that the time for such 
an enterprise had come. He passed through Paris, and there 
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heard rumours of the coup d^etat which the Directory were 
meditating. A week after he had left Paris the blow fell, 
and the events of the 18 Fructidor postponed the hopes 
of the Royalists for a generation. 

On liis arrival at Berne he found a very disquieting state 
of affairs, lie had already heard at Paris confirmation of 
the intimation given by Bonaparte to Haller, that his 
countrymen would have cause to regret the countenance and 
protection which his father had received at Berne. Before 
long the question whether Mallet du Pan should be desired 
to quit Berne (in which as a ‘ combourgeois ^ he had a right 
of residence) was raised by the French party in the Council 
of Berne, and after two unsuccessful attempts a motion to 
that effect was carried. So unpopular Avas this decision in 
Berne, where Mallet du Pan was much respected, that he 
Avas given to understand that it would not be followed up. 
But it was clearly not safe to stay, and he was the last man 
in the world to solicit a faA^our. Passing through Zurich 
and Constance, he finally decided to pass the winter in 
Freiburg in the Breisgaii, Avhere lie Avas courteously received 
by the Austrian governor, Baron de Sumarau. From this 
place he Avatched Avith anxious anticipation the unprovoked 
and unjustifiable aggression of the French on the liberties 
of his native country. 

‘ Kvcvy clay’s bronglit iia some digressing intelligence, some 
deep and hciirtrc'ndiiig tale of anoc and destruction. All that Ave held 
dear was involved in tlii' greatest of j)c*litical calamities — foreign in- 
vasion embittered by civil war. Mjuhiine do Bonstetten, avIio Avas at 
Interlaclieii to the la>t. AMote, to me regnlarly. fcilio Avas surrounded 
by manilestatioiis of loyalty and public sjdrit, the OberJand being all 
in arms; but lier eye avjis fixed on the( ouncils of the KepubJic, AAhere 
pile MiAV iiotliing but irresolute and AA'avering oj»inions. As tlie French 
adA^anced a number of ISavIss families fled to Friburg, Avhere they all 
came to lament with my father the calamities of wdiich their treatment 
of him had been the first signal. 

The winter which they' passed here was not, however, 
without the satisfaction afforded by the presence of some 
pleasant friends. J’ortalis and his son were frequent visitors. 
The Abbe Gcorgel is also mentioned, and 

‘ The Abbe do Lisle Avas our daily guest, and his natural vivacity 
and agreeable conversation made us forget everything else for the time. 
He Avas an Abbo dc SaloHy Avho had Jived in the be^t society of Paris, 
and possessed an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, Avhich he told in a 
graceful and lively manner. ITc Avas likewise always ready to recite 
passages from his Avorks, a task Avhich he performed Avith great spirit 
and feeling. But notwithstanding his genius and social accomplish- 
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ments, the Abbe de Lisle was the merest child that ever lived ; amused 
with any bauble ; on some subjects quite inaccessible to reason ; a 
creature of caprice and passion. On hcaiing him describe the “ green 
and wliite” pasteboard cabriolet with wliich lie dashed along the 
boulevards at Paris, one might have taken him for an Kton boy lot 
loose from school ; and, when he raved about the Jiovolution, for an 
Evhappe from BicOrre. All tliat ho s;iw in that great event was the 
loss of his abbey : men, measures, opinions, times, were all confounded 
in his mind in one indistinguishable mass, through which he could 
discern nothing but his lost abbey.' 

But it soon became necessary to decide on some per- 
manent abode and means of livelihood. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick had pressed him to join his friend Mounier at Wolfeii- 
hiittel, and Vienna had also been suggested to him as a 
residence. 

* My fallier’a houltb was impaired, and bo had been subject tliroiigli- 
out the winter to a ver}’ painful cough, fie bad also deeply felt tlic 
treatment be bad met witli at Borne and the j)ublic calamitios that 
followed. Whatever sclieme we might fi»rm was subjc'ct to serious 
contingencies, and the retiring to England, which in some respects 
seemed the least impromi.sing. would be attended with h(*avy expenf»o. 
This project had been lir^t suggested to ns by a Scotch gentleman at 
Berne, Mr. Mackintosh, a sensible, well- informed man, who recom- 
mended my father to consult Ids Irionds iu this country to the 
probable success of a French periodical work to bo imblisbed in 
London in the manner ol' the “ Mercure do rrancc.’’ * 

Mr. Wickham was favourable to the scheme ; Mr. John 
Reeves took it up very warmly, and reported that Lord 
Liverpool and Mr. AVindham desired him to encourage 
Mallet du Pan in his pltins. Ho tlierefore decided to go to 
London, purchased a cfirriage for the journey, and travelled 
slowly across Germany to Citxhaven, where they embarked. 
After a stormy passage of oiglity-two hours (‘ during which 
‘ I had not a single interval of ease ’), diversified by an 
alarm of pursuit by a French privateer, they landed at 
Yarmouth on May 1, 1798, and soon made the best of their 
way to Mr. Reeves’s hospitable house in Cecil Street, in the 
Strand. 

In a letter to Count Gallatin, dated 18th May, 1798, Mallet 
du Pan drew a picture of the headlong and somewhat fana- 
tical spirit of this country, which was not only perfectly true 
of that particular crisis, but is, says his son, equally appli- 
cable to all circumstances of strong excitement in England. 

‘ Je me crois dans un autre monde et un autre siecle ; la transition 
du Continent i\ TAngleterre frappe d’l'tonnement. C'est bien aujour- 
d hui qu LI luut dire “ et penitus toto diviso.s orbe Britannos.” J’ai 
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laisse de Tautre coti* de la mor le Continent ae debattant dans les con- 
vulsions d’uiie paix honteiise, qu’il tacho d’obtcnir ou de conserver ii 
tout prix. Jt; Tai laissc* nt* sacliant cjuo resoudrc, perdu d’angoisse, de 
divisu ns, de terrcurs ; n’osant ni sc defendrc, ni s’unir ; dcpourvu de 
tout palriotisnie, et nc pouvant combiner deux inoyens de salut. Ici, 
on est en j)leine giieiTC ; rcrase do taxes, on Jiitte aux fureurs de 
renneini Jc ])lus acharnc' ; ft copcndant la K'curitf, I’abondanco, 
Tfriergie irgnent partont ; dans la cbaiiniiere, comme dans le palais. 
Je n’ai pas aperrii iin s} niplurne d’iiiquietude timide. Le spectacle de 
re^sprit ])ublic :i de bcaiicoup j)assf nion attcnto. La nation n’avait 
pas (‘iK-orc apjiris ii coimaitre sa puissance et ses ressources. Le 
GouveriKanent liii eii a donne le secret, ct lui a inspire line confiance 
sans boriio'^. Ces dispositions vont jusqu’a I’exsiltation. Je trouve ici 
bcauconp de ianatl>iiie, rnais exclusivcinent dans la partie la plus saine 
le la nalion. Kile abliorrc la P' ranee, la devolution, lea Jacobins, 
le iJirectoire, comme la France liaissait les Aristocrates en 178U.’ 

But ill England, as Voltaire observed, there is never an}*- 
popular coinprelieiision ol' a question of foreign policy, and 
the iniiriigrants soon discovered that the ‘ fond de la question ’ 
was not better understood here than elsewhere. Neither 
statesmen nor people could appreciate the wisdom of the 
scheme of policy wliich Mallet du Pan never ceased to press 
upon the allies. ‘ Union, perseverance, irreconcilable hosti- 
‘ lity to those m(?n and those principles which wore the off- 
‘ spring of the French devolution, and which threatened the 
‘ destruction of the old ( Jovernments and the old institutions 
‘ of every Kuropean commonwealth,' were the text of all his 
writings and all 1 is exhortations. The following passage 
admirably describes his pidicy, and points out some of the 
reasons of its failure : 

‘ What my fatlier had constantly in his mind, and what he 
anxiously laboured to bring about fioni the time that he left France 
to the day of his death, was such a combination of public s])irit and 
well-directed ellorts among the Continental States w hose independence 
was threatened by the French as ^^e subsecjuently witnessed in 1813, 
after the liiishian campaign. But the progress of events could not be 
anticipated; niu* were there, perhaps, originally motives of sufficient 
weight in the circumstances and principle of the French War to rouse 
C'ontinental nations to such eftbrts. Since the religious contests of the 
hixteenth and seventeenth centuries there had not been any national 
wars in Eurojje — the people felt no interest in the result of such wars 
as the War of Succession and the Seven Years’ War. But the French 
Revolution was an era inluiman atfairs. It appealed to our passions, 
engaged all generous impulses on its side, opened prospects of im- 
jirovements and happiness never before contemplated. It professed 
the realisation of the most sanguine speculations of political philosophy. 
It called patriots and ambitious men and men of talents to its standard, 
and offered them the spoils of the privileged classes in every country. 
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Nor are Ave to overlook, in the consideration of this mighty event, that 
the powerful spirits that gave it its first impulse did not claim the 
sympathy of mankind on national grounds alone, but went back to 
original principles, and appe/iled to every man’s breast, of Avhatever 
kindred, in support of their claim to an equality of civil and political 
rights. Such an appeal, if asserted with magnanimity, moderation, 
and virtue by n great and warlike people, would have overcome every 
obstacle ; but the horrors of the Revolution, the factious and sanguinary 
character of many of its leaders, the cruelties and exactions of war, gave 
a new character to the contest, brought foith new motives of resist- 
ance, afforded rallying points to the old opinions, and ultimately led to 
the result we have witnessed. Between the years 1793 and 1800 the 
dread of revolutionary terrors and of the French armies checked every 
idea of resistance : there had not yet been enougli of political en- 
croachments and of military oppression ; national feelings had not yet 
been so Avounded and trampled upon as to induce men to run all risks 
rather than bear any longer so intolerable a rule. My father’s hopes 
Avere, therefore, fallacious, and the more so as he had the meanest 
opinion of the privileged classes in the old States of the Ct>ntinent. The 
Avhole tenor of his writings tends to show that Ids hopes were 
exclusively in the people. And yet the people Averc then every Avhere 
passive save in England; and if they were n(»t passive in England, it 
was because they had institutions and a form of government which 
AA'ere respected and valued, and men of energy and talent to guide 
them.* 

It was with the object of furthering’ this policy of 
effectual resistance to the Eevolution lliat Mallet du Pan 
desired to establish a political journal in England, and he 
naturally sought for sonic sup2>ort from the iTovernment. 

* There Avas then,’ Avrites his .^on, ' hardly a court in Europe, save 
that of London, A\hei’e a j>ublic A\ritcr of such character and in- 
fluence would not have, met Avith some ptTsonal attentions from the 
individuals at the head of the (rovernment. My father had been 
entrusted with an important mission by Loui< XVI.; he had been 
marked out by Bonaparte and ihc Directory as a man to be hunted 
out of the Continent ; he had lost his lortune, health, and peace of 
mind ; he had been banished I'rom France for supporting an oppressed 
minority, Avith Avhoin he had no other community of interest and 
feeling than a sense of public Avrong ; he Avas a Republican and a 
Protestant — they were the privileged menil^ers of a Catholic and abso- 
lute monarchy. He might thcrelore have expected, w^ithout any un- 
reasonable pretensions, that the same men who Avero lavishing the trea- 
sures and the blood of this country in resisting the progress of the 
Revolution by eA^ery possible means, legitimate and illegitimate, would 
not have left him wholly unnoticed ; more particularly as there was 
hardly a subordinate agent employed in conducting some of the dis- 
graceful under j)lot^ then going on, that had not a personal access to the 
ministerB. Mr. Pitt had, hoAvever, no predilection for men of letters, 
and was not conversant with French. Politics seem to have been his 
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sole care, and port wine and Henry Dundas his chief solace. But Lord 
Grenville and Lord Spencer, l^ord Loughborough, AVindham, and Can- 
ning were Lapable of apj)reciuting the merits of a foreign writer. I 
have already mentioned Mr. AVindham’s courteous reception of ns; 
but our intercourse ended there. AA^’e afterwards met Mr. Canning at 
Sir AV. Driunniotid’s, to whom Lord Dnnmore had introduced us ; but 
his manner was distant and cold, and he did not utter five sentences 
during the wdiole of dinner. Gilford, the poet, who Avas likewise 
there, maintained a rejiulsive silence ; such ai-c the manners of this 
eoui.try, and the reception loreigners not unfrequently experience 
even in the best society. 1 am aAvarc that such disappointments were not 
peculiar to us, and that in a ureatcr or less degree Johnson’s maxim 
that “ for aiiglit he kmjw all ibreigners were fools” generally prevails 
in the minds of Englishmen. I am likewise aware of the disinclina- 
tion of Knulish peoj»le, even the best bred and best educated, to con- 
verse in French ; hut this ‘‘ inauvaise honte ” ought to give way to a 
feeling of courtesy and to the <lesire of l)entditing by the conversation 
of men distinguished fur ihcir inlbnnati<»n or talents.’ 

In spito of all difficulties, liowevtT, a fortnightly journal, 
entitled the ‘ Morcure Brita unique,’ written in French, was 
started. 

^ All our friends exerted themselves with llie great(ist zeal, and sub- 
sciij)ljons came hi rapidly. The Dukc'? of Yoik, Kent, and (iloucester, 
the ministers, and many j)or.-'ons of rank and of Parlianientiiry or 
literary disMiu rion, were amomi the number. Alost of the foreign 
ministers in England, and many ili-tingui^lu‘d persons on the Conti- 
nent likewise siib'cribtd, so that we soon o.xcecded olK) copies, 
and in the course of a h-\v months reached 7.’i0; a large circulation 
considering the nature of a pul)licatiou s » little attractive to most 
English readers; for it is a remarkable eircumsiance that Ibreign 
newspapCM's or reviews are hardly over met with in England, even in 
the houses of the greatt‘st p?xteJi>ion to political and literary in- 
telligence.’ 

The first number conttiiuod tin account, written with re- 
mtirlcahle power and c‘loquein*e, of the invasion of Switzerland 
and the destruction of the Helvetic Oonfederaey — an event 
which had excited grt‘at interest and indigruation in England, 
and the work had an immediate and gratifying success. 

‘ This auspicious beginning put us all in good spirits ; wc saw tli<» 
hope of better days, and of a less precarious and restless existence ; 
but popularity is seldom attained Avitliout some sacrifices. Our draw- 
ing-room became a sort of levee, Avhicb very much broke in upon my 
father’s time and occupations. Our emigrant friend.'j, wdio came in 
and out all day and at all hour.<, formed much the best part of our 
society, for most of tliem were distinguished men.* Besides those I 

* Chateaubriand was then in England, and gave an evening lecture 
at ]\r. Malonet’s, at which he read ‘ A tala ’ and some sketches of 
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have mentioned, we often saw Cice, the old Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
■who had been Keeper of the Seals in 1790; and his nephew, the 
Chevalier de la Bentinayc, an amiable, good-hiimoiired, sensible man \ 
the Archbishop of Aix, a courtly, eloquent, high-bred ecclesiastic of a 
noble family ; the rriiioc de Poix, the Baron de Gilliers, the Abbe 
Lajare, Panat ; l^iourmont, the Yendean chief, afterwards General of 
Division under Napoleon — a clever, graceful, insinuating person ; 
Pozzo di Bor'j-o, a Corsican by birth, who subsequently became a 
favourite of the Emperor Alexander, and one of the most active and 
influential agents in the great political events which began at Moscow 
and terminated at AVatorloo. Pozzo di Borgo has now been liussiaii 
ambassador at Paris ever since i SI 4, and has probably had more to 
savin the affairs of that country and those of Europe during that 
period than any other individual save I'alleyraiid. A true Corsican, but 
jjossessing extraordinary sagacity and talents.’ 

We cannot follow Mr. Mallet in his account of the contents 
of the publication, beyond alliidingr to a discussion in a later 
number on the character of the writilitjs of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and the French eiicycloptedists, and their influence as 
causes of the Revolution — aphilosoidiical paper in which the 
conclusions of subsequent historical eril ieisins are atiticipated 
ill a most remarkable manner. A writer of opinions so 
definite and statesmanlike as Mallet du Pan and of such fear- 
lessness in expressing them, could not, however, fail to arouse 
enmities, and become involved in controversies. At one time, 
it was the ultra- royalist plotters and intriguers — ^Mariits a 
‘cocarde blanche’ — who assailed him and Maloiiet with 
peculiar virulence as traitors and apostates because of their 
known preference for a liberal or constitutional monarchy; 
assailed them in S2)ite of tlie open 2)rotection given them by 
Monsieur, who on more than one occasion expressed his con- 
currence in Mallet du Pan’s views and the highest opinion 
of his judgement and sagacity. At another time he found 
himself iii disagreement with those who, as Bonaparte’s 
power grew, began to look to the hope of better days in 
France under a settled and powerful Government. Mallet 
du Pan was too faithful to liberal principles of government 
to take comfort in the establishment of a military despotism, 

his subs'equerit work, * Le Gvnie du Clirislianisme.* Many persons 
of note among the emigrants were there, and Calonne and my father 
were of the number. After tlie lecture my father said to the persons 
near him, * 11 y a du talent dans tout cela, mai.s je ne cotnprends rion 
ii ces harmoni(‘s do la Nature et de la Keligion : * in which opinion 
Calonne concurred. No man was less liable to be captivated by mere 
style than rny fallier was, nor apjdied more habitually the test of 
common sense to writings and conversation. 
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which he had long foretold as the inevitable outcome of the 
Itevolutioii — too clear-sighted to share the absurd illusion 
that Bonaparte was a General Monk who sought for power 
with a view to the restoration of the legitimate monarch. 

‘He thoroughly diatrust-ed Honaparto, whose conduct towards Venice 
and the Swiss cantons had, in his opinion, put the S(ial to his 
character. He never underrated his talents, but held him to be 
utterly disregardful of truth and moral principle, full of pretence, 
yrand phrasier^ and of that cla^s of statesmen who consider mankind 
as mere knaves and dupes, and incapable of being actuated by any but 
selfish motives. At I he same time he did full justice to his great 
superiority over the men he laid displaced, to his conciliating and firm 
system of government, and the hojies it held out. This was enough to 
ixposG my father to charges of inconsistency and altered oj)inioiis, and 
this from men a\1io a lew years afterwards Avere found among the most 
assiduous courtiers at the Tuilcries. 

The ‘ M(u*cure ’ coniiniiecl to bo successful, the net receipts 
for the first year having exceedi^d 1,000/. ; the exercise of 
influence and tlu^ friendship of many distinguished persons 
made his life interesting and agreeable, and had it not been 
for the state of his health, Mallet du Pan and his family 
might have begun to look forward hopefiilly to the future. But 
already during the winter at Freiburg he had been troubled 
by a persistent cough, and his constitution, which had been 
undermined by his heroic struggle against public and private 
disaster, proved quite unable to resist the injurious effect of 
the climate of London, ‘ce goulFre de vapeurs infernales,’ as 
he somewhere calls it. The labour — which he confesses in his 
farewell words to his readers he ought never to have been 
so imprudent as to undertake, of engaging to supply every 
fortnight a political essay of sixty-four pages, under all cir- 
cumstances of health, spirits, and public intelligence — could 
not, in spite of the assistance of friends, and especially of 
Malouet, be very long sustained ; and it is marvellous that he 
was able to hold out for two years, and complete four volumes, 
which, containing as they do the ripest fruit of his genius 
and experience, retain to this day all their interest and 
force. The portrait still in the possession of his family, 
which was painted within six months of his death, is more 
like the portrait of a man of seventy than one of barely 
fifty. A letter to his friend Mr. Wickham, the Minister 
Plenipotentiary with the Allied Armies, describes in the most 
manly but touching terms his painful situation at this time, 
harassed as he was by the prospect of being unable to supply 
the wants of his family, or of leaving them in case of hig 
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deatli in absolute penury, and wellnigh hopeless of the 
attempt which he was now making to obtain some assistance 
from tlie Government, ‘ such as an Englishman even does 
* not always obtain after long imblic services.’ 

It is consolatory to know that his last days were made 
easier by the appointment of his son to a post at the Audit 
Office, and by an assurance from the Speaker, Mr. Addington, 
that the Government intended to make some provision for 
his wife — a provision which ultimately took the shape of a 
pension of 200/. a year on the Civil List ; both considerable 
and unusual marks of favour and appreciation. Count Lally- 
Tollendal lent him his house at Richmond, and friendly offices 
were not wanting from other quarters. He lingered till May 
1800, and his funeral 'was the occasion of a remarkable 
display of public and private sympathy. 

With the death of Mallet du Pan the volume comes 
naturally to a close. Its chiof interest, as we began by 
observing, is derived from its association with bis name, but 
the extracts which have been given will have shown that it 
is not without a distinct charm and value of its own. The 
author possessed an unusual power of observing and depict- 
ing character, and a gift of wise reflection and comment, 
and he wrote in a graceful and simple style which is per- 
fectly adapted to this species of composition, and which is 
very remarkable in cue of foreign birth. 

Having had occasion in this article to toucli on the affairs 
of Geneva, which have more tliaii once given premonitory 
warnings of greater evejits in Europe, we will not quit the 
subject without recommending to the notice of our readers 
another work relating to one of the leading citizens of the 
little republic, of which we give the title below.* 

M. Pictet dc Rochemont was tlie worthy representative 
of a family alike eminent in the annals of his native city 
and in the annals of science. Although his own tastes were 
essentially simple, domestic, and rural, he lived in times 
which compelled him to take an active part in the politics 
of Europe, since they threatened the veiy existence of 
Geneva. The patrician magistrates, who had been thrust 
aside by the Revolution, were the first and boldest to assert 

* ‘Biographic, Travaux, ct Corresjjondance Diplomatique de C. 
Pictet de Rochemont, Dcqiutc de Geneve au Congrea dc Vienne 1815, 
Bnvoye extraordinaire dc la Suisse a Paris et ii Turin 1815 et 1816. 
(1755-1821).* Pur Edmond Pictet. 8vo. Geneve; 1892. 
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the independence of their country upon the cessation of the 
French occupation in 1814, and to cement the union of 
Geneva to the Confederation of Switzerland. At Paris and 
at Vienna the independence and neutrality of Switzerland 
were at stake, and it fell to the lot of M. Pictet de 
Rocheinont to be their ardent and successful champion. He 
was thus brought into iininediatc contact with the soverei^s 
and ministers of the Great Powers, who treated him with 
the utmost (‘onsideralion ; and in that illustrious assemblage 
which met to decude the fate of Europe, it was acknowledged 
that none laboured with purer motives and a more patriotic 
spirit than the representative of Geneva. He displayed 
talents and virtues which would have done honour to the 
minister of an empire ; and the record of the transactions 
in which he was engaged is a not unimportant contribution 
to history. This biography, tlicrefore, wliicli has been very 
ably drawn up and edited by M. Edmond Pictet, his grand- 
son, will be read with interest; for it presents a picture of 
a life of singular intelligence and usefulness, adorned by the 
virtues implanted by iho lleformation in the Protestant 
Republic, whose influence in the world has been out of all 
proportion to its diminutive territory. 


Art. V. — 1. i^Mloivanit^s Excavations: an Arclimological and 
Historical Sfadjf, By Dr. C. Schuchhardt, &c., &c. 
Translated from the German by Eugenie Sellers. London 
and New York : 1891. 

2. Prohlenis of OrccJ: History. By J. P. Mahapft, M.A. 
London; 1892. 

completed life-work of the late Dr. Schliemann lies 
before us in its resume by Dr. Schuchhardt, which has 
the benefit of an English version by Miss E. Sellers. All his 
major and two of his minor excavations have their results 
here condensed in the readable compass of about 300 pages, 
besides the first chapter, biographical, concerning the ex- 
plorer himself. To the whole is prefixed an introduction by 
Mr. Walter Leaf, while two appendices give the latest resulte 
of the resumed excavations at Hissarlik, unhappily cut 
short by Dr. Schliemann^s death in 1890 ; and some highly 
interesting details of two golden cups, richly decorated i|i 
repousse, dug up at Amy elm in 1889. Of the copiousness of 
the illustrations the reader may judge from the fact that 
their table of contents occupies nearly eight octavo pages. 
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These include plans, maps, and elevations of all the more 
important sites and buildings. 

The record of J)r. Schlienianu’s work covers almost 
exactly twenty-one years. He laboured at Hissarlik in the 
Troad, 1870-3; at Mycenie, 1874-6; at Hissarlik again, 
1878-9 ; with a diversion to Ithaca, to fill up his time, in 
1878. In 1880-1 we find him at Orchomenos and again in 
the Troad; in 1884 ho just tapped Marathon, and then 
spent four months at Tiryns. He attempted Crete in 1887, 
but was baffled by the cupidity of the landowners and by the 
civil broils which distracted the island. The winters of 
1886-7 and 1887-8 were spent in Egypt, and there his 
\iiiflagging industry sent lioine considerable results to 
Germany. In 1888 he made excursions, spade in hand, to 
Cythera, S[)hacteria, and ‘the Sandy Pylos.’ In 1890 he 
resumed woik at Hissarlik, and was projecting its continu- 
ance in 1891, when he was called away from earthly labours. 
In his later years he enjoyed the collaboration of Professor 
Virchow and M. Burnonf, as also of Dr. Dorpfeld, who had 
gained experience in the excavations at Olympia. In the 
work down to 1878 he had only the co-operation, which 
seems never to have failed, of a wife who shared his enthu- 
siasm. 

The intervals which the above dates show were filled up 
by literary labours. As soon as he dropped the shovel 
Schliemann took up the pen. He wrote almost with an 
intoxication of glee, as though to call the world of savants 
to share his triumphs over time and oblivion. This spirit of 
rapture breaks out, natura%, most forcibly in his earlier 
works, and led him into inferences which scared for some 
time the sober ploddings of criticism. Larger views and 
deeper insight led him to correct and qualify later some of 
the crude conclusions of his first essays. But there breathes 
even through his premature conjectures and over-hazardous 
interpretations of his work a fresh breeze of delightful 
enthusiasm, which leaves the historical sceptic out of breath 
behind him. His method of flinging wide at once on the 
world of educated opinion his work, its results, and his 
own views concerning them, at every successive stage of his 
labours, made that work more impressive at the moment, if 
it left the views more open to immediate rebuke and subse- 
quent correction. 

The excavations are grouped in this volume not strictly in 
sequence of time, as shown above, but thus : ‘ Troy, Tiryns, 

‘ Myceuffi, Orchomenos, Ithaca ; ’ then follow the appen^ 
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dices, in No. 1 of wbicli Troy (Hissarlik) is resumed. Tiryns 

is, indeed, the structural key to both Troy and Mycenae ; 
but its nlation to Troy was not so clear until the latest 
(1890) researches there established it. Leaving structural 
considerations for the present, the evidences, both in regard 
to their weight, their number, and their wide range of 
vaiiety, concur in placing Myceiim, alike in political and 
historical and, above all, in archmological importance, before 
the rest of the explored sites. To this accordingly ICO 
pages, or more than half the volume, are assigned. 

The chief heads of these evidences are classifiable as 
follows : 1 . The citadel and palace. 2. The six shaft- 

graves, with their miscellaneous contents, found in a circular 
area on the right of the road leading up to the former, 
o. The stdai, sculptured and unsculptured, close in their 
neighbourhood. 4. Some valuable finds made by Dr. Schlic- 
mann outside the circular area, but within the citadel near 

it, consisting chiefly of golden vessels, signets, and terra- 
cotta objects. 5. The excavations of the Greek Arcliteological 
Society (1880), laying bare the details of the palace-area 
and supplementing No. 1. fi. The lower city, with the 
‘ Treasury of Atreus ’ (so called) and other beehive tombs. 
7. The graves of the populace in this lower city. The 
manifold character of this grand repertory of antique objects 
at Myceiuc justifies the foremost place which we here assign 
to that site. But before examining tlicse heads of evidence 
in detail, it may be well to show the relation of the city and 
its dynasty to legend and to history. 

The key to the early importance of Mycenm lies in its 
situation, nearly equidistant between the two gulfs, that of 
Corinth or Naupactus (now Lepaiito) northward, and that 
of Argos southward. This latter faces the broad valley of 
the river Inachos and receives its waters. This stream, 
with its chief affluent, the Cephisos, runs nearly north and 
south from a point somewhat north of Mycence, near Nemea. 
The river-valley narrows, funnel-wise, in its ascent north- 
wards, as the hills on its east and west faces approach each 
other; but throws off on its eastern face a minor funnel 
valley, again narrowing between the sister ranges, of which 
the higher peaks, Elias and Szara, throw out each a torrent 
with its proper ravine towards the Cephisos. ‘ In the angle 
‘ formed by these two ravines the soil rises to an isolated 
‘ height of 912 feet ’ in an irregular triangle, or, rather, leg- 
of-mutton shape, tapering with its knuckle-end eastward, and 
its broader hauuch-end south-westward, overlooking the lower 
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city, which slopes away from it on that side. From iiea.r the 
northern face of this platform of the Mycenaean citadel 
there diverges ‘ a perfect labyrinth of Cyclopean road-tracks, 
* all intended to keep Mycenie in communication with 
‘ Corinth by the most varied routes.’ The editor here raises 
the question whether we should - consider Mycenae to be an 
‘ outpost of Corinth in its effort to reach Argos,’ or whether 
its ‘ founders came from the Argolic Gulf ’ and established 
it as an entrepot towards the Corinthian. Tlie argument on 
either side (as stated p. U5) is rather plausible than con- 
vincing. But the general voice of the older legends groups 
Mycense with Argos and Tiryns, and points to an Asiatic 
source for Pelops, the head of its dynasty ; while the name 
‘Perseus,’ of its legendary founder, adds such confirmation 
as can be found in a name."^ In the Homeric Catalogue of 
Forces, Corinth f is grouped, as well as Sicyon, near it and 
Cleonae, midway between Corinth and Mycenae, with the 
latter city under the personal lead of Agamemnon. But the 
legend of Bellerophon, told later in the poem by Glaucus,{ 
showing strong Asiatic affinities, and purporting to be a 
legend of two generations earlier than its narration, begins 
‘ There is a city, Ephju'o, in a corner (d' Argos,’ and ends 
‘ Let me not dishonour the race of sires who became 
‘ mighty chieftains both in Epliyre and in Lycia.’ This 
suggests that the name ‘ Ephyre,’ identified by tradition 
with Corinth, points to an older state of things, connecting 
the early settlement on Ihe isthmus with an Asiatic source 
likewise, and probably superseded by the later ascendency'' 
of Mycenm. In the same Catalogue Argus and Tiryns § are 
placed with Hermioiie, Troezen, and other cities on or near 
the Argolic Gulf^ and with the island iEgiiia in a different 
group, under the command of Diomedes and others. Thucy- 
dides has no doubt of the Asiatic origin of Pelops, relying 


* The device of Greek legend, in the case of distinguished immi- 
grants who figure as founders of cities or dynasties, was to affiliate them 
to Zeus or Poseidon, effacing thus their real extraction, and nationalis- 
ing their origin. Thus botli Tantalus, father of Pelops, and Perseus 
are sons of Zeus. But another legend made Tantalus son of 
Tmolus, the eponym of the Lydian mountain ; and Niobe, who has 
affinities with Mount Sipylus in the same region, is his daughter. The 
adventures of Perseus in legend, as noticed by Grote, vol. i. p. 89, 

* bear a stamp almost Oriental.’ Perhaps * almost ’ miglU be better 
omitted. 

t II. ii. 5G9 foil. + II. vi. 152 foil. 

§ II. ii. 559 foil. 
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for it on ^ tlie most authentic traditions he could find con- 
‘ cerning the affairs of the Peloponnesians/ and adds that 
his great imported wealth was the source of his influence.* * * § 
He also quotes the section preceding the Homeric Catalogue 
as ‘ the Demise of the Sceptre ’ t (of Pelops to Agamemnon) 
which conferred the ‘ sway over many islands and entire 
‘ Argos.’ This insular suj)reinacy, he adds, implies naval 
power, which accounts for his being able to supply ships to 
the Arcadians. Earlier in the same chapter he recounts how 
Eurystheus was siicceeJeJ by Atreus, Jiis viceroy in his 
absence at Mycenie, and thus ‘ the Perseid dynasty super- 
‘ seded by the Pelopid.’ A glance at the map shows at once 
the direct accessibility of (Jorinth, Argolis, and Laconia (the 
latter coniiectod, by tlio brotherhood of its king Menelaiis, 
with Agamemnon and ]Mycena3) to adventurers from the 
Asiatic side. The ‘ many islands,’ which Homer puts first, 
and ‘ entire Argos ’ second, were probably the stepping 
stones to the latter ; somewhat as in the Norman Conquest 
the Channel Islands were held by the victors before they 
invaded England itself. The close coiuiexiou of Argos with 
Myceiuc is illustrated in the historic period by the Hersoum, 
or Temjde of Here, which stood nearly midway between 
them, but nearer Myceiue, and by the internecine jealous}” 
which caused the domoUtion of Myceme by the Argives in 
463 n.c.t The city had furnished a small patriotic contin- 
gent both at Thermopyke and at Platsea, § but its political 
effaceinent subsequently by Argos was comidete. 

We have been induced to devote some brief space to these 
traditional notices, owing to the contumelious way in which 
the entire legendary period of Greece is treated by its latest 
historian, Mr, Grote. He certainly had not the vast wealth 
of evidence wdiich the researches conducted and stimulated 
by Dr. Schliemanii have placed before us so lately. But 
there were facts within his keii which might have suggested 
limits to his distrust of tradition. Let us retrace a few of 
his utterances. Commenting on the testimony adduced by 
Thucydides, as above, from tradition, to the immigration, 
wealth, and influence of Pelops, he says : — 

‘ The historian leaves out all the romant ic interest of the genuine 
l^ends, preserving only this circumstance, which, without being better 

* Thucyd. i. 0. 

+ ev Tov (TKtiirTpov lifid rfi •KapaZotrti. — Thucyd. ibid. 

J So Mr. Grote, v. 17G, n. 1, after Clinton’s ‘Fasti.’ The date 
given by Diodorus Siculus would be 468 B.c. 

§ See Herod, vii. 202, ix. 28. 
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attested than the rest, carries with it from its conimon-])hice and prosaic 
character a pretended historical plausibility. . . . The introduction of 
so much sober and quasi-political history, unfortunately unauthenti- 
cated, contrasts strikingly with the highly poetical legends of Pelops 
and Atreus which precede and follow it.* (Vol. i. pp. 150, 157.) 

Of the Trojan war itself he says that, although part of 
the universal faith of Hellas, 

‘ it is in the eyes of modern inquiry essentially a legend and nothing 
more. If we are aski‘d whether it be not a legend eniboilying portions 
of historical matter, and rai>ed upon a basis of tiMitli, . . . our answer 
must be tliat, as the possibility of it eaiinot be denied, so neither can 
the reality of it bo affirmed.’ (^Ibid. p. 

And, speaking again about what he calls the ^ seini-histo- 
‘ rical theory of the inythes,’ i.e. the view taken of them by 
Thucydides, as above, he says : — 

* In a society which has not yet foriiied the Ijabit of recording its 
present, tlie real facts (»£ tlie p.i't can never be known; tlie dillercnce 
between attested matter of fact and plausible fiction -betwetm truth 
and that which is like truth— can neither be discerned nor sought for. 

. . . The Greek epic contains traditions respecting the ])ast. . . . But 
what arc these traditions They arc tht' matter of these songs and 
stories which have acquired a liold on the public mind; they are the 
creations of the poets and story-tellers thonioelvcs, each of whom finds 
some pre-existing and a(ld.>< (»thers ol iiis own. . . . To assume a 
generic diflerence between the older and the newer strata of tradition 
— to treat the former as morsels of Ijistory and the latter as appendages 
of fiction — is an hypothe.sis gratuitous at the least, not to say in- 
admissible. For tlie farther we travel back into the past, the more do 
we recede from the clear day of positive hi^'tory, and the deeper do 
we plunge into the unsteach^ twilight and gorgeous cloud.s of fancy and 
feeling.’ (Pp. 41fi, 417.) 

But, without examining in detail all the allegations in the 
above extracts, it must be conceded that, it there was a 
Trojan War at all — and the critic admits that ‘ the possibility 
‘ of it cannot be denied ’ — it must have si»rinig from some- 
thing like ordinary human motives and have been wrought 
out by ordinary human forces. We may assume that 
Thucydides, who expresses his limited trust in purely 
poetical sources, found what he thought irrefragable con- 
firmation of that general fact in existing traditions and 
monuments. By a society ‘ recording its present ^ Mr, 
Grote, of course, refers to written records only. But the 
song or story in its earlier stage must be presumed to con- 
tain statements of real events then recent. It is incorrect, 
therefore, to regard the epic traditions as ‘ the creation of 
‘ the poets and story-tellers themselves.* The ‘ famous 
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‘ deeds of men ’ still living, or but lately dead, are the text of 
fact with which the actual bards who figure in the Odyssey 
are repr'jsented as dealing.* The next generation of singers, 
assuming the above genesis of the epos in its primary germ, 
then adds, interweaves, and adorns, and successive genera- 
tions continue the process. But that primary germ is one 
of objective events and persons real and recent. It is, 
therefore, incorrect to say that to discriminate between ‘ the 
‘ older and the n«»wer strata of tradition ’ involves an undue 
assumption. That the criteria of our analysis may be 
defective, and that we cannot eliminate error from 
the result, is a very different thing from saying that ‘the 
‘ older and the newer ’ art' equally doubtful. Take, however, as 
an instance in wliicli the growth of a myth is traced by the 
critic himself, t that of Meleager, the iEtolian chieftain, 
told by PhccMiix in ihe Ilunht There is not a single 
detail which need raise a duiiht of its being a veritable narra- 
tive. The ascribing the ravages of the boar to the wrath 
of Artemis no more dtdracts from the credibility than 
the personification of Pallas by Phye in the narrative of the 
return of Poisistratus casts doubt on the historical fact of 
that return. § The critic then goes on to show how from 
Hesiod to Euripides the legend grew, by including this, that, 
and the other z/jo///' with the primary germ. The same pro- 
cess might be traced, if we compared the Homeric narrative 
of the death of Agamemnon and its consequences, with their 
expanded result in the dramatists, when those two fruitful 
germs of pathos, the ancestral curse transmitted and the 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia, liad become included with the 
earlier version. Thus, as we re-asceiid the stream of tradition, 
we reach a point above the confluence of tributaries ; and, 
instead of • a deeper plunge into the unsteady twilight and 
‘ gorgeous clouds,’ we emerge into a medium more steady 
and consistent. Wo find less of the alloy and more in 
proportion of the primitive metal. 

Even on litersiry grounds only, to which he injudiciously 
limited himself, Mr. Grote maintained, in Milton’s words, 
which he quotes, ‘ too strict an incredulity.’ There are 
some features, for instance, in the Homeric Catalogue re- 
ferred to above which suggest for it the character of a 
genuine document preserved in memorj^ The following 


* Horn. Od. i. 351, 352 ; viii. 74 foil., 492 foil. ; cf. II. ix. 189. 
t Grote’s ‘Greece/ i. 139 foil. 4 ix. 530 foil. 

§ Herod, i. GO. 
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very curious result of a comparison of a fragment of Charon, 
an historiograplier older than Herodotus, preserved by 
Plutarch,* with a passage in Herodotus himself and with a 
line in the Catalogue shows one of these. The birthplace of 
Charon was Lampsacus on the Hellespont, and the fragment 
states that the place was earlier known as Pityeia, i.e. Pine- 
tree City, and explains the change of name by an anecdote 
of savage adventure resembling that of Captain Smith and 
Pocahontas. Herodotus tells us that Croesus, enraged 
with the Lampsacenes, threatened that he ‘ would rub out 
* Lampsacus like a pine-tree ’ f — a dark menace which 
bewildered the intended victims, and w'as explained by some 
local sage on the ground of siuno supposed character or 
quality in the pine-tree itself. This shows that in the time 
of Herodotus the name Pityeia was wholly lost, or he could 
not have failed to allude to it as throwing light at any rate 
on one side of the ohscuiv saying (TrtVi^v, lltref/a) of Crojsus. 

But the Pityeiaus appear in the Catalogue not as Greek 
contingents, but allies of Troy.J Earlier, therefore, than 
the Ionian colonisation of Pityeia by tlie l^hocieans, which 
cannot easily be placed later than the seventh century b.c., 
must this primitive designation of that place hove been, thus 
pointing hack to a time when it*' connexions were purely 
Asiatic. Only in a genuine list, which kept touch with 
early facts, could such a note of authenticity occur. But, 
again, we have the astounding fact that the grand bifurca- 
tion of the Hellenic race into Dorian and Ionian is in this 
Catalogue wholly blank. The only suggestion thei-t* of either 
is the solitary ‘ Doriou ’ (if, indeed, it he such and not a for- 
tuitous homonym) in the doinain of the Pyliaii Xestor.§ The 
loniansare only named in a laterhook,aTid tliat with an epithet 
which seems to mark elhujiiiiacy.|| Elis and the neighbour- 
hood are mentioned without any suggestion of the Olympian 
festival; whereas the poet seems to seek such allusions to local 
celebrity, as in the mention of Thamyris and the Muses re- 
ferred to in the above note. Xeitheris there, in spite of 
the grand opportunities of the athletic contests in II. xxiii. 
and Odys. viii., any reference whatever to such Olympic 


^ See Creuzf'r, Hist. Gnve. Fiagin, p. los. 

I TTiTvoi: rpoTTot' kr/tfil/ur (Herod, vi. ii7). 

f II. ii. 829. Kai ilirucMir niirv. 

% 11. ii. 594, 595, connected wit'i the Jrgend of Thamyris and hia 
impious dmllengc to the Muses, and their judgement upon him. 

II I<(or£!; (II. xlii. 0S5). 
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celebration as drew historic Hellas periodically into one. 
More remarkable still are the features of the first item in 
the Catalogue. There the Boeotian towns are grouped under 
five leaders, but their number should probably have been 
thirty. It is, in fact, twenty-nine. What, then, has become 
of the thirtieth ? 

That city which should have bt'en first and is nowhere, is 
no other than the famous Thebes. To make the omission more 
marked yet, we find ^ a lower or lesser Thebes ’ (TiroBrj^aC) 
actually mentioned. Does not this suggest that the war of 
the Epigoni, ending in tlie immediate and temporary efiace- 
meiit of Thebes from Bmotia, was a notorious fact of 
history at the date of the Catalogue By the period of 
Xerxes, Thebes wns restored and thoroughly Hollenised. The 
grave charge of ‘ Medisin ’ broiiglit against it, after the 
patriotic victories of the Greeks, from Marathon to Platma, 
had left them awhile united in sentiment, shows a state of 
things utterly cliaiigetl from that of the Homeric period. In 
Homer the Tliebos of the then recent past is a great and 
powerful, but alien city. Its people are always ‘ Cadmeians,’ 
of marked inferiority in prowe.^s to the standard of Achsean 
heroisin."^' But in the living scenes of the Iliadic present 
Thebes and its people are absolutely blotted from the map. 
The separation of the ^ Minyeian Urchomenos,’t with one 
sister town, from the Bceotiaii tt‘rritory and its leaders, 
whereas Thucydides reckons it as Boeotian 4‘ shows a stand- 
point in time when the on’ijinrn nf Hu' various blends of race 
were still in fresh memory, thice mon*, Atliejis stands under 
its single leader, wuth fifty bhi2)s, utterly alone, with not a 
single secoiuhu’y oi* associated town ascribed to it. This 
again suggests that iht? incor[>oratioii of the Attic demes 
under a single political beadship, traditionally ascribed to 
Theseus, was a fact exerting a special stringency, such as to 
suppress for a time the individuality even of Eleusis and 
Brauron. The facts ]joint to radii of distribution, some of 
them racial rather than j3olitical ; all of them prehistoric, 
and yet fitting into various consequences in the historical 
period, as well as showing undesigned coincidences with 
legendary stories. This Catalogue gives very little scope, 
by the nature of its contents, to the poetical imagination. It 


♦ II. iv. 

t ^ fiotwrtoy (Tliucyd. iii. 87). But Pindar, 01. xiv. 4, 

recognises the ^OpxofjLtyov naKaiyorwy Mii'vdi/ 

iiriiTKorTOi. 
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is impossible to ascribe it to the ‘ inner consciousness * of 
the story-teller. Of course it may have been garbled or in- 
terpolated in the local interests of later times ; and Solon is 
in fact charged with inserting a line to countenance the 
claim of the Athenians to Salainis. But this only shows that 
in the unwritten ages, while living wholly on the lips of the 
minstrel, it had the character of a cliarter conveying terri- 
torial rights, iis by title deeds valid in the present. It con- 
tains, in fact, in reference to the war, some of the attributes 
at once of our Domesday Book and of the roll of Battle 
Abbey in reference to the Norman Conquest, which latter 
has been similarly manipulated in family interests, probably 
to a far greater extent than the Homeric Catalogue. Chief- 
tains and their courtly guests might indeed derive amuse- 
ment at their banquets from such ^ plausible fiction ’ as Mr. 
Grote saw in the Greek legends; but, with all their childlike 
simplicity of faith in their heroes, the ancient. Greeks of the 
historic period were not quite such simpletons as to decide 
broad public questions touching territory and political pre- 
cedence by the mere inspiration of the muse at the convivial 
moment. Traditions and monuments are built into one 
another ; and the Greeks had both. If Athenians and 
Spartans, lonians and Dorians, of the post^Olympiac period, 
reverenced such a prac-Olympiac charter as the Homeric 
Catalogue, which cut so clean across most of their lines of 
demarcation in the then present, we may be sure that they 
did so by virtue of traditions and monuments, confirmatory 
of it and of each other, which the voice of universal Hellas 
recognised as valid and trustworthy’ : — 

c’ oi'rtc TTufiTrav aTroWvriii, ijrni'n TroWai 
Kao'i (JjiiftiLiiKTL' ihoi' y'o Inn ku'i 

The war and the Catalogue must, taken broadly, stand 
together on the basis either of fiction or of fact. But the above 
considerations show a grave prosaic presum])tion in favour of 
the genuineness of the Catalogue. But if this latter be 
true, it follows necessarily that, until some evidence arises 
to show that it was drawn up for some other purpose than 
the Tale of Troy and surreptitiously foisted into it, that Tale 
must, in its large political outline, and in some of its tribal 
and territorial details, be true also. 

Next, as regards the war itself, one would like an answer to 
the question, if the Tale of Troy be dismissed to the region 


* lies. 0pp. 70J5, 764, 
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of fable, wliat was there in knovvn experience or in the bent 
of the national genius, to suggest to a poet a universal com- 
bination of all tribes and races from Thessaly to Cape Malea, 
from Rhodes to Ithaca, in a fiction of aggressive war upon 
Asia ? Down to the period of Macedonian hegemony there 
is, from first to last, nothing in the relations of those tribes 
and races to suggest it. It is Asia united under one sway 
from the Indus to the -d^]gean Sea which we find in history, 
pushing to the west, not a united Hellas j^^shing to the 
east. And Persian aggression found Greeks not united, 
but divided, as did Roman intervention later. Only by the 
most resolute efforts of a few rare patriots could a nucleus 
oi union at the Persian period be kept together ; and almost 
before the pressure of Persian menace is removed, jealousies 
and rivalries break out. The earlier Dorian invasion, the 
determination of Sparta, and Athens, by its consequences, 
into two foci of opposite inllueiicos and tendencies, the efface- 
ment of Mossenian independence by three successive wars 
full of festering recollections, the obliteration of Mycenae by 
Argos, the struggle of the lonians against Persian power, in 
which, save for a futile effort made by Athens, they were 
left to be crushed without support, — are all so many antago- 
nistic testimonies to the popularity of united effort in a 
common cause. The whole tendency which they reveal is 
not centripetal, but centrifugal. There is nothing to suggest 
such a union as the Trojan war implies and its tale asserts ; 
there was in fact, rather, everything against it, if there had 
not been a root of fact out of which it sprang. 

All these presumptions and probabilities Mr. Grote seems 
to have passed over aicco pale, Put he had some external 
evidence of monuments too, although far less than has 
lately accrued. The massive walls and colossal gallery at 
Tiryus, the Gate of Lions at Mycoiiio, its enormous vault, 
the ‘Treasury of Atreus,’ built of mutually approaching 
slabs, the stupendous blocks of its ruined walls, and many 
of these primitive features of masonry repeated in Ithaca, 
had already been the wonder of travellers, from Pausanias 
to Sir W. Gell. Surely they evidence, like the Pyramids of 
Egypt, some considerable world-power, with its chief seat 
in eastern Peloponnesus, perfectly adequate to form the 
material basis of a political combination such as that which 
the Tale of Troy postulates. Mr. Grote seems to pass these 
by without the attempt to strike the spark of evidence from 
their stones. 

Before touching even the outline of civilisation and art 
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which the MyceTia3an excavations have enabled us to draw, 
we leap at ouce to that question of date which lies always 
at the heart of antiquarian research. After remarking, 
‘ This civilisation must assuredly have lasted for centuries. 
‘ The walls of Tiryns are considerably older than those of 
‘ Mycenaj ’ (p. 315) ; and adding that the walls of the latter 
represent the whole period from the first to tlie latest of the 
‘ shaft-graves ’ within the circular area, and the levelling up 
of that precinct, Dr. Sclinchhardt continues : — 

‘Even with the latest shaft-iirave we are Rtill in an older period than 
that represented by the oldest objects in the finds from the rest of the 
citadels, such as the golden goblets and rings (figured on ])p. 276, 277, 
Nos. 280, 281). . . . Finally conies tbe rof'uiring of the town wall ’ 
(in close fitting four or live-sided blocks, as shown vertically, p. 137, 
No. 13G). ‘ . . . For all this de\ elopement we must not allow less than 
from two to three hundred years.* (P. 316.) 

He proceeds to derive approximate data from (1) bits of 
Mycenaean pottery found in tbe island of Thera, under a 
layer of volcanic ashes, referred by geologists to about 
1500 B.c. ; (2) an Egyptian scarabteus, with dating inscrip- 
tion, found in the Mycemeau palace (which, liowever, may 
have been brought thither at any time after the date it 
bears — tbirteentli century b.c.); (3) a similar scarabtnus 
‘ found among Myceinnan objects at Ithodes’ (obviously opem 
to the same remark) ; (4) some Mycenman vases found in 
tbe Fayum (Egypt), lying with royal cartouches dated 
1400-1500 B.c. (but here, too, the vases may have been 
deposited long after) ; and — 

(5) ‘ Finally, in the grave of Aa Ifotep, tlie mother of Ah Mose, who 
freed Egypt from the Hyksos (about 16U0), a sword was found worked 
in relief, . . . exactly in tlie .'«t\le of the Mycinapan blades. Since 
model and cwpy cannot be very fiir apart, we thus get the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century i?.c. as the eailie.st date for this Mycennean work.’ (Ibid.) 

Of these criteria tbe first and last are the only ones which 
yield approximately an absolute date, and they fairly con- 
firm one another. The writer goes on to trace in the style 
of art a ‘ dependence on Asiatic motives,’ and the results of 
‘an active trade with Egypt;’ and confirms these con- 
clusions from the acknowledged Greek legendary heroes, all 
immigrants — Perseus and Pelops from the islands and Lydia, 
and Danaiis from Egypt. 

We further read : ‘ This period, from about 1400 to 1000 
‘ B.c., would exactly suit for the Homeric Achseans. Its 
‘ end would coincide with the date at which, hy general 
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‘ agreement, the Dorians entered the Peloponnesus, seized 
‘ the Achaean strongholds, and crushed their ancient glory/ 

It is tlien further shown that tlie area of Mycenman civili- 
sation does not, and need not, correspond with that of the 
Achiean name, ytill, if the former area included the poli- 
tical centre of gravity of the laiier at Mycenro itself, that 
would sprtiad a deteruiiiiiiig intluence, of course unequally 
dilfused, over the whole. Undisturbed in the islands by the 
Dorian invasion, ‘the Mycenjeaii stylo’ there ‘underwent a 
‘ regular develo|KMnent,’ ](‘ading, in an unbroken chain, from 
the sixth to the fourth eenturv lac., i') the purest Greek. 
In this civilisation wo liavc ‘a. gliujpso of a seething mixture 
‘of elements,’ riirygian, (‘arian, Egyptian, and insular, 
irom which a n<‘W whole was formed on a new soil; while 
that eivilisaiiou *■ was develi>ped througli lively intercourse 
‘ among all the tribes dwelling in and around the Archi- 
‘ pelago.’ These facts semn to bridge that sea, and conduct 
us to Troy. Eor 

‘with this picture the Troj;iu war finds its explanation. The chict 
condition for the csla])lishincnt of Minos’ naval supremacy was the 
abolition of piracy. :nid this was atlaim d hy the subjugation of the 
Carians. . . . Ihit t ho piv^ ions di^furhers of the peace need not have 
been ( arians only. The rape' of llch n from th.o European coast to 
^froy luis now' Innp; be<*!i regarded as a figurative expression for an act 
of piracy.’ (P. 

The remains found nt Troy (Hissarlik) are mostly of an 
older and ruder typo. They are almost destitute of anything 
approaching the human or even animal form, nearer than the 
clumsiest moulding or the most uncouth delineation, and 
even these are mo.st rare. But towards the end of the great 
Mycenman period its style appears at Troy also, a connexion 
in time is ectablishod, and a contact of that city, shortly 
before its overthrow, with the same zone of art. The 
golden age of each spot just touches hands across the 
.®gean, after which lc»ss of importance at one and total ruin 
at the other ensues. On that common golden age the poet 
takes his stand, and the Homeric standard of arts and 
manners is drawn from its traditions, sometimes with a 
thoroughnesK of knowledge which admits of close verifica- 
tion. 

According to Thucydides, Greek settlements in Asia were 
unwalled up to Xerxes’ time. But Homer knows of cities 
walled, towered, and gated. Ilis Seman gates, with a plat- 
form of view commanding the plain, ‘ answer exactly to thjB 
‘ oldest city gate discovered at Hissarlik.’ So within th,e 
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■walls we find — to be further coiToborated from Tiryus and 
Myceiue — all tfie chief palatial features of the poems re- 
flected in the cleared ground-plan of the actual palaces. 
The one point of domestic manners diverging from the 
Homeric is to be noted in the separate women’s hall, or 
fjynwceinm, traced on the plans facing pp. 1;12 and 298. Of 
this, unless in the Asiatic surroundings of Priam’s palace, 
Homer knows nothing. The perfectly free association of 
the sexes at the courts of Menelahs and Alcinoiis and that 
of Zeus above, conspicuous in the proceedings of Here, in 
‘II.’ XV. 85-1 oO, is the foremost feature in the poet’s social 
code. The question is too long to argue by analysis of 
passages here, but anyone may judge from the character 
and bearing of Nausicaa in the ‘ Odyssey,’ in such strong 
contrast with that, say, of Antigone in the oi)ening scene 
of the ‘ Phaniissa?,’ that the hot-bed of a (jynweeium was 
incapable of rearing such a free flower of maiden bloom as 
we find in Nausicaa. Another divergence lies in the cre- 
mation of the Homeric corpse, wheren.s the interment at 
Mycenaj was, it now seems, that of the body entire, portions 
of it being even found ‘ in a mummified condition ’ (p. 158). 
Iron, also, where its Homeric use is apparent, is mostly used 
for tools and weapons, but in M} ceiias for ornamental work, 
and near the end of the period only. But the points of 
contact between Mycenscan personal accoutrements and 
decoration and Homeric art are many and curious. Metal 
predominates in Homeric material for cup, trij^od, armour, 
and equipment, and even palace wall-plates ; and so at 
Mycciue too. Even in belts, girdles, baldrics, where con- 
venience would suggest some more flexible substance, metal, 
and of metals gold, is both Homeric and Mycenaean. At 
Mycenae gold stands, save for weapons and household uten- 
sils, supreme, and all but universally dominates. Some of 
the ‘ shaft-graves ’ were strewn about with a perfect Danae- 
shower of gold flakes, gold discs, and gold buttons. Silver 
is comparatively rare. On Mycence alone of cities Homer 
bestows an epithet of wealth in gold {iroXvxpva-os). Troy 
had been so in the earlier time of i>eace, but war had wasted 
its treasures. We pass from material to fashion and pattern. 
Those which arrest the eye at Mycence on a surface-glance 
are the circular and spiral. So in Homer, wherever any 
definite type can be fixed, it is by words of corresponding 
tenor {^Lv(£>r'qvy ufj,(l>L^sBLi/rjTai), We have figured at p. 241, 
No. 240, a cup, two-handled, with, on either handle, a sipping 
dove. The poet just doubles the number of handies in Nes- 
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tor’s massive cup to make/owr cars,’ they are called), each 
between a paw of doves, which seemed dipping their beaks 
in the contents. Tlie elements of decoration are identical, 
only multiplied. The Mycena3an cups are joined with 
numerous rivets, not soldered ; so is Nestor’s. The latter 
had two bases [irvOpevEsi) below — a term which has puzzled 
commentators. A cup from Hissarlik showed an oval ridge 
below, forming a socket-foot, to steady it on the table ; thus, 
again, duplicated in romance. Tbe same had a lip for 
poui’iiig either way, one large, one small — a veritable 
kvtteWov — a term equally obscure until this light of three 
thousand years ago was thrown upon it. At Hissarlik, also, 
was found a key of copper,* the handle of which, of less 
durable material, had perished ; compare* the key of Pene- 
lope’s treasure-chest, also of copper, with a handle of 
ivory.t 

It will be remembered how in Agamemnon’s royal accou- 
trements serpent or * dragon ’ forms prevail. They crowd 
his corselet and twine along his shield-belt. In the fourth 
tomb at Myceme were found part of the stem and the handle 
of a sceptre (Nos. 2o0, 251), the latter fashioned into a 
finely executed head of a golden dragon with open jaws. 
The sceptre of Agameimion is in the passage already referred 
to described only generally as ‘ever imperishable’ {a(f>$cTOP 
a/ft), being the work of Ilephsestus, the Fire-god, to whom 
all specially curious and artistic achievements are referred, 
as, notably, the panoply and shield-devices of Achilles. 
The sheathing of the staff was found in the same grave, 
detached ; a hollow cylinder of golden openwork, qnatre- 
foiled (No. 250), leaf touching leaf by their points alone, 
and each glazed with a facet of rock-crystal, which material 
glistened also in every scale of the dragon. The whole is 
not unworthy of being the reputed w^ork of a deity, and the 
actual heirloom of a hero line. The device of the sceptre 
in the tomb matches that of the corselet in tlie poem. 
Homer is the one poet of the world in whom such a coinci- 
dence would be possible. Assuming, then, this to be the 

* Troy and its Remains, p. 333. 

ctnaQ wepiKnWic o oiKodtP rfy* 6 yfpaiot* 

yjpvatiuiq y\oi<Ti irnrappLEVov' ovara c' avrji 

rfffo'af/ ttrat'f loiai 5c 7rc\cici5cf apipi iKatTTOP 

•)(pvfreiai vepidvyro, ovta 5* viro irvdpivec ^trav, II. xi. 632—5. 

liXero 5f uXijiS’ tWapiria xeipl Tra^c/ij^ 

KnXijp \a\KeiTjv Kunrri 5’ fXc^aiToc tirijcr. Ocl. xxi. 6, 7. 
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cognisance (as heralds would call it) of the royal house of 
Mycenae, the burial of the sceptre would be a suitable 
symbol of the local extinction of that house. Pausaiiias * 
records the tradition that in the days of Tisamenus, son of 
Orestes, that extinction took place by the Dorian Heracleid 
invasion, Tisamenus and his children being driven out to 
‘ what is now Acliaia.’ If, according to a Spartan tradition 
recorded by Herodotus, f Orestes was buried elsewhere, the 
sceptre on which Agamemnon leant when he bespakc the ‘hero 
*Danai' J might have been deposited in the royal ‘shaft-grave,* 
not only through a faithful sentiment of sorrowing loyalty 
towards a dynasty extinguished, but to j)i’t?vent its passing 
into the hands of alien rivals. Thus the traditions and the 
fact are fairly iii accord. Compare then with both the 
emphasis of the description given in Homer, who makes the 
sceptre pass through the hands of three gods and then of three 
hero-kinsmen to those of the King of Men — a demise, traced 
step by step, which at once shows a strong significance 
ati^hing to it, and attests its rare precionsness as a marvel 
of art. It is as though the poet appealed to the mighty 
dead to vindicate from the grave tlie truth of song, and 
reclaim'ed these royal insignia as the credentials of his 
muse. 

The only conspicuous points of contact with the poet shown 
by the remains, in respect of defensive armour, are to be found 
in the helmet and shield, but as represented in works of art, 
not in the actual objects discovered. Of the helmet little can 
be said, save that it leaves the face very much exposed and 
has an abnormal developement of crest and crest-socket. But 
the prominence constantly given to these ornamental appen- 
dages in Homeric accoutrements may b(.‘ said to be no more 
than luopo'-tionately represented in the helmets of a file of 
warriors from a vase and a small intaglio representing a duel 
(p. 281, No. 281, and p. 100, No. 178). But the most 
characteristic ty^jc of shield is one which could not possibly 
bo better expressed than by tbe Homeric u^<f>L^p6T7}. It 
literally seems to ‘ enclose the man.’ By slightly stooping, 


* ii. 18, § 7. + i. 07, 08. 

t See 11. ii. 100-110 

ai’« ct k'peiioy 'AyafXffJiVwr 
itrrij (TKf/vrfKH' P**' *^H0ai«rToi; Ktifii Tev^utv, 

TO) 07’ iptiffufievos eve* *Apyiioiiri perrjvSa, 
w (jnXoi, i'lpLJti Aunufij OtptiirovTti: Apipw^ 
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even his head would disappear below its capacious rim. See 
especially the same intaglio just referred to, where it looks 
somethijig like an enormous dish-cover ; and a hunting group 
on a sword-blade (p. 229, No. 227), where on one of the 
figures it is well developed, but each side seems to have a 
double curve, pinched in the middle, like that of the capital 
B, A fragment* of such a shield, actually found, or, perhaps 
one end of it, made of wood, is shown on p. 209, No. 276. The 
helmet and shield together are just shown so far as to be 
recognisable on a tantalising triangular morsel of ‘ Egyptian 
^ porcelain ’ from the third shaft-grave (p. 208, No. 198). It 
shows the profile of a warrior looking out over the rim of a 
huge shield, with an expression of alarm or surprise, alike in 
tbe eye and the lip, so perfectly natural as to leave far behind 
all other human delineations contained in the volume.f 

* Tlsc lu'lrnet i< low, and fits closely to the head. It consists of 
several NU]»eriin])osed hands, each of which is separately plaited, probably 
out ot‘ leather thongs. Over the ear ean be seen the chin-strap. On 
the top . . . and to the front i.s an appendage sha]>ed like a horn ; the 
remnant of a second a])poiidage can be seen to the centre.* (P. 208.) 

An Egyptian iiuniniiient is then compared, showing an ex- 
tern, perhaps Sardian head-piece, a close-fitting skull-cap, 
‘ with ii horn to the bac*k and front, and a knob in the 
middle/ making it suj)posablt* thiit these features of crista- 
tioD, &c., came froju Asia Minor to Mycena' — exactly i.e. as 
did Pelojjs himself. 

We must refer to the original wwk of Dr. »8chliemann on 
Mycence for some of the details following, as in one or two 
instances above. Mifcmes, No. 669, shows a baldric ending 
in two straps, like our modern ‘ braces,’ precisely suited 
therefore for the arraiigoment of weapons ascribed to 
Agameiniioii, whose ‘ knife hung close to the sheath of his 
great sw’^ord.’ J Three such suspenders {aoprijpes, Horn.) 
were found, all of gold; also a grca.ve-inountiiig of the 
same metal, with which compare the Homeric iTria-ffyvpiov ; 
while fifteen sword-blades with great golden hilts expres- 
sively illustrate Homer’s epithet Kioirrjsis § for that weapon, 

* We sliould rather speak of it as many fragments, for so it was 
found. These have since been carefully pieced together in one. 

t The text ad loc, leaves these striking characteristics without 
notice — so singular an omission, that one is tempted to ask whether 
they are due in any degree to die superior skill of the modern 
engraver. 

t II. iii. 271, 272. § II. xv. 718. 
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Again, negatively, Homer nowhere mentions any guard 
on his swords. The Mycenceaii sword figured in the 
present work (p. 232, No. 228; cf. p. 267, No. 272) has 
indeed a guard, but wholly without prominence, and having 
hut the slightest lateral projections. Even the minute 
details of the golden diadems from Mycenre, which were 
fixed on the head hy a pin and tube, have their match 
in the golden clasp of Odysseus’ cloak with its ‘ twin 
‘ tubes.’ * Also the miniature hunting-scene on a golden 
plate, probably a scabbard-ornament, is parallelled by that on 
the same Odyssoan clasp, of hound and fawn, with vivid atti- 
tudes and lifelike expression.! Dr. Schliemann similarly 
ascribes to the stag, pursued on the scabbard-plate by a lion, 

‘ a face full of anguish,’ as it gazes round on its pursuer. 
Golden j)ins were found among the miindus mnViehris in the 
fifth grave ; and with such the goddess Here attaches her 
robe in Homer.! Decorative amber was found in pro- 
fusion at Mycenaj. It occurs frequently in the adornment of 
Homer’s ladies. Even the minute distinction ascribed to the 
vessels of presentation by the poet — that they had not 
‘ known the fire,’ § is reflected from the tomb. Three of five 
large copper cauldrons showed marks of fii’e, the other two 
were uTrvpoi, Menelaiis presents Teleinacbus with a cup ‘ of 
‘ massy silver, finished at the lips with gold ; ’ and at Mycente 
were found two, one entirely of silver, the other of silver but 
with a copper rim, precisely so plated. It is in these minute 
details, however trivial the object, that the most effective 
proof lies of Homer having before his eyes what is known as 
Mycenmaii art. Again, at Myceruc 

* iron ia met Avith for the* fir^t ♦iiiie in tlje form of a few finger- 
rings, which show that this metal Avas considered costly, and only 
Avorked into trinkets. Of great importance, finally, arc three bronze 
safety-pins, for up to noAv one Avas Ibrced to believe that the Mycenccans, 
contrary to Homeric and Greek custom, only Avore sewn garments, and 
on this ground ihcir connexion Avith later Greeks Avas questioned. 
The pins Ibuud are of the most primitive shape. . . . This discovery 


* ... TTtfifjrjJ ’yjWfTo'io TfTVKTO 

avXtnm iulifwim. Od, xix. 226-7. 

f . . . ro ci fiuv/iit^e(Tk‘ot' uirarrfc, 

(if (ji toiTEf, o fxn’ \tit aTrnyy^wVj 

avTUf) o tkfpoyiiiv iroliatriv. 

Ibid. 229-:tl. 

t Xiivmir^Q II. xiv. 180. 

§ /t’rr’ airuifovc r/aVofrif, II. ix. 122; Xt/Iiyra . . . Xevw/F er* avrd/c* 
xxiii. 267-8; ^«(\7/r ari^aj^ror, ibid. 270; XfjhjT* diri/por, 885. 
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teaches us that towards the end of the Mycenaean period, even as in 
Homeric an<l later Greece, garments were formed by square pieces 
of stuff wrapped round the body and pinned over the shoulders/ 

The iron may probably have been found only in small 
lumps, as it may even now be picked up on our Sussex 
coast. The art of welding securely, or smelting it into 
large masses, comes much later in metallurgy. This 
accounts for the ‘trinket’ form. Homerists will re- 
member that ‘ grey iron ’ * stands last in the list of the 
classified prizes ))roposed by Achilles in the funeral games, 
and that two samples of it occur: one a native lump of 
massive ore,t supposed pure or nearly so — the fortunate 
owner of which, ‘though he were a landed man of many 
‘ acres, would never lack iron for shepherd’s or ploughman’s 
‘ uses for five years together ; ’ the other, a double set of axe- 
lieads and half axe-heads, ten of each, and all of iron.J Its 
precious cliaracter is clear from its honourable place on this 
occasion. § 

The dominant art-motives, however, which the Myceneean 
and Tirynthian objects reveal, accord singularly with the 
Homeric botli negatively and positively. Several of these 
seemed capable at first of a tbeomythieal interpretation, and 
various critics adopted that key to them, vjf, the Tirynthian 
wall-piece of man and l)ull;H the curious, highly antique 
signet, with its seemingly bearded females and bizarre cos- 
tumes; and what Dr. Seliliemann at first took for the ‘owl- 
‘ headed Pallas’ and tin) ‘cow-headed Here* at Hissarlik 
and at Tiryixs (p. 128, Nos. 12G, 127). These latter seem 
the rudest efforts of ‘ the ’prentice hand ’ of early art to mould 
the human form. Were they not kept designedly at that 
primitive standard of clumsiness, as in things divine the 

* II. xxiii. 2(U. f (7o\nr avTO)(6iurorj ibid. ^^20 ; cf. 832—5. 

t Ibid. 8.50, 85 1 . 

§ It is probable that the axle and club to wliicli the epithet 
aiC})f}EOQ belongs in Ilomer (II. v. 723 ; vii. 141, 144) were merely 
armed or shod with iron, and thus that its use in small parcels only is 
to be understood. In tbo case of the chariot axle, being that of the 
goddess, we must .allow perhaps for a tlieurgic marvel transcending human 
skill. The iron money of the Dorians and tlie iron bars used as 
currency among Ctesar’s Britons (Cresar, De Bello Gallico, v. 12) arose 
from the same fact of the early preciousneas of iron. The Dorians, 
tenacious conservatives, clung to it in spite of its depreciation ; among 
the Britons it was not improbably still a precious metal when the 
Homan invader discovered them using it. 

II P. 120, No. 111. 
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human mind submits more slowly to changed types and 
clings to its ugly antiques as more venerable than modern 
refinements ? They are at any rate unworthy of the name 
of art, beside the skilfully inlaid designs in sword-blades 
(p, 229, No. 227, and p. 2GG, Nos. 270, 271) and the graceful 
scroll-patterns of interiors atMycenffi,Tiry ns, and Orchomeiios. 
It remains, then, that the highest and most successful 
motive of the Mycenman artist was the form of bird or beast. 
The seals, hiiatjU^ and wall-paintings, and especially the 
two beautifully embossed cups, described in Appendix II., 
‘ from the Vapheio tomb near Aniycla^ which for originality 
‘ of design and delicac}" of execution are unrivalled, except 
‘ perhaps by the finest goldsmith's work of the Italian 
‘ Renaissance ’ (p. 050), show the artist at his zenith of 
felicitous inspiration. But tweii in these cups the human 
figures and the trees lack the vigour and freedom of the 
bulls. This intense appreciation of aniincl forms in Mycenrcan 
and contemporary art runs puiallel with the love of Homer 
for animals in simile. The same ereaturely instinct pervades 
both. In Homeric simile the iiobltu* brutes seem taken into 
partnership with humanity, and become the reflex and the 
index of human action, sutfering, and emotion. So the 
Mycenaean artist speaks Ids mind most clearly in the 
quadruped, and seems to convey into it an intensity of action 
corresponding to the tension of ctfort in himself ; and corre- 
spondingly, representative art knows nothing of mythology 
among its motives either at Mycenm or in Homeric descrip- 
tion. On the shield of Achilles the war-god Ares, Pallas 
Athene, and the fiends of’ battle. Strife, Uiu’oar, and the rest, 
appear in the mclre of carnage, because in the poet’s concep- 
tion they join as agents in the actual strife and move in the 
plane of the human combatants. They do not appear pro- 
jected on a celestial zone, serene and adorable, as in later 
conceptions, when tlieoinythology became a leading instinct 
of art; for instance, on the throne of the I’heidian Zeus at 
Olympia, or the earlier one of Apollo at Amyche, or, to take 
a closer example, on the shield and armour of Achilles as 
described by Euripides, In this last we liave Hermes the 
messenger-god, Perseus with the Gorgon’s head, the Sun 
presented ^ on winged steeds,’ the Sphinx and the Cliimsera. 
In Homer’s shield, sun, moon, and stars are objects of nature, 
shining above man and his works or his rest, by day and 
night, as they do in every scene of life. Thus the spirit 
wluch moved the poet of the Hiad seems to breathe in the 
artist of the Mycenaean period. Nowhere else has poetry or 
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art so ennobled the brute creature. One might almost con- 
struct a ‘ beast-epic ’ from Iliadic simile, and furnish an 
illustrated edition from lately recovered Mycenajan designs. 

We have dwelt thus long on what the reader may deem 
the anise and cummin of a great archa 3 ological question 
passed, as it were, through the Homeric sieve. But the 
memory and the services, so inestimable to archaeology, of 
Dr. Schliemanii demand this treatment. We can only put 
ourselves in a position to do him justice by assuming the 
Homeric standpoint and adopting that poetic interest which 
stimulated and guided his labours as an explorer. But 
further, the more minute the features recognisable, the more 
complete the identity which they establish between the 
Homeric and the Mycenman civilisation. These minutim are 
like the finer tooling in the water-mark of the genuine 
bank note, which distinguishes it from the fabrication. One 
might read through ami through the Arffonautica of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, or the l^fsf-llomcrlra of Quintus Smyrnseus, 
without lighting, in all their stagy antique, on a single such 
decisive feature*, broad or tine, as arrests us in neaidy every 
page of the older and grander poems. The negative evidence, 
moreover, confirms tlui x^ositive. For instance, the total 
absence of script in these relies of early Levantine civilisa- 
tion is eonfirined by writing being left among the arts of 
life a total blank by Homer. The shipmaster there has no 
record of his cargo, but carries it in his memory.* The one 
famous passage wliich soenis exceptional is, in fact, con- 
firmatory. The ^ signs,’ written or jiictured, which, to his 
own bane,t Belloroidion bears, are sx)okcn of as some feat of 
magic mystery might be. They are sent between a Greek 
prince of Asiatic affinity and his Lycian kinsman, and affect 
the mind of the latter as a malignant sx)ell might be supposed 
by believers in magic to do.J It seems plain that of writing, 
as conveying mental suggestion by language, the poet had no 
notion. The art lay wholly outside his horizon. 

Having made thus clear the relation between the standard 
of Mycenaean civilisation and that of the Homeric poems, we 
return to the seven chief heads of evidence under which the 


* (jioprov fiviifibu'j Od. viii, 163. 
j* ffijfiara XvypUy II. vi. 168. 

j ypaxpag it' iriraKi tttvkt^ (hfjto(jtd6pa ttoWci, ibid. 169. By the 
epithet either * poisoning (as we say) the mind’ of the 

receiver, or ‘ baneful to the life ’ (Ovfjioi) of the bearer, may be meant. 
The former, as more direct, seems in Homer preferable. 
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results of excavation at Mycensc were arranged above ; and 
for our present purpose the work of the Greek Archaeological 
Society may be taken as one with that of Scliliemann. Thus 
Nos. 1 and 5 of those heads,, as above stated (p. 401), are in 
what follows grouped together. They relate to the citadel 
and its palace. Passing b}’^ some ^ massive ancient walls ’ on 
the summit of that area, which proved to be the foundations 
of a Doric temple of the sixth or seventh century b.c., we 
reach, within the layer of dehriti, ten feet deep, on wliich they 
rested, two ‘ walls of two ditferent ancient periods.’ Those 
at the lower level must, of course, be the earlier ; they are 

* stronger and better built,’ and were found to yield 

* exactly tlie same ground-plan wliicli the finds at Troy and Tiryns 
had shown to be the typical one for the main divisions of the Homeric 
palace — viz. a large hall with two ante-rooms, a stately courtyard, and 
several smaller ajiartments ; the whole was surrounded by a wall of 
great strength, and approaclied from tlie lower city by two roads.’ 
(Pp. 286-7.) 

The approaches were, of course, so contrived as to yield 
the maximum of protection to defenders and of exposure to 
assailants, a narrow defile between wall and tower leaving 
the enemy open to missile weapons on each flank. The 
famous ‘ Lions’ Gate,’ slightly narrowing towards the top, is 
nearly ten feet wide by over ttyi Ingh, and its external 
approach has a width of more than twent^^-seven feet. Its 
aspect and features are among the best known of the repre- 
sentations of ancient art. But we learn that ‘ in Phrygia 
‘ Professor Ramsay has found two lions exactly similar to 
‘ those of Mycenaj on either side of a column above the door 
‘ of a rock tomb ; and on a carved ivory handle from Menidi 
‘ we seem to behold a faithful coi>y of the great relief of the 
‘ gate.’ (P. 142.) 

A note here tells us of ‘ as many as eight of these heraldic 
‘ groups of lions ’ found in Phrygia, which ‘ generally guard 
^ a column.’ Wliatevor may be the association with a family 
or a dynasty which the word ‘heraldic’ would imply, the 
legend of the close connexion of the ruling raxjc at Mycenoe 
with Western Asia receives from the above facts as strong a 
corroboration as art can convey througli monuments. Them- 
selves immigrants from that Asiatic region into the Greek 
peninsula, what is more natural than that, as their power 
grew and spread itself on its new area, they should turn 
their views of war and conquest back on the Asiatic 
soil whence they had comet* The Mycensean lions are 
carved on a triangular slab, set over the lintel of the 
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principal gate. The minor gate towards the western end of 
the citadtd’s northern wall is crowned with a similar but 
unsculptured slab. Its approach is similarly contrived to 
expose assailants on either flank. 

We pass on, again grouping our Nos. 2 and 3, to the area 
of the shaft-graves and its monunienis. On the right of 
the entrance road from the Lions’ Gate to the palace was 
found, on clearing away some ten or more feet of debris, 
a circular area, round which ran a revetment of double 
slabs a few feet apart, with others laid across them, all just 
within the circuit wall of the citadel. This area nearly 
covers the six ‘ shaft- graves ’ in which and their contents 
the interest at Mycenie mainly centres. But the fact that 
the angles of two of those stand out beyond the circle 
shows that they came first, and that the circle with its slabs 
was superimposed later. Tlio natural face of the native 
rock in which the graves ar<? hewn falls away westwards ; 
and its slope was marked b}- a levelling of artificial soil 
deposited, with increasing depth of course in that direction, 
until it met the outer circuit wall. 

In each grave, according to size and capacity varying 
from 1) feet by 10 to 10 feet by 22, from one to five 
corpses were deposited. The careful research and inquiry 
on the spot made by Dr. Dcirpfeld has established : (1) that 
they were not filled and closed up at once with soil laid on 
top, but left surmounted with slabs merely, so as to allow 
successive interments ; (2) that they seem to show progressive 
degrees of improved structure in the vaults and careful 
iutermeJit, as well as 2 >rogressivo gradations of art in their 
contents ; (3) that the ]>re3um2)tions are against the crema- 
tion of the bodies, and that the ashes and traces of fire are 
probably those resulting from sacrificial offerings at the 
tombs ; (4) that the vaults had in some cases side-walls 
built uj), which su 2 ) 2 )ortcd transverse beams of wood, shod 
with copper at each end, and laid across the graves to support 
the slabs and earth above ; (o) that the accumulation of earth 
and debris in some graves was caused by the eventual rotting 
of these transverse beams, v/hich of course let down the 
earth &c. on top, together with the closing slabs, into 
the vault below ; (0) that these graves, slabs, and their 
circular area cannot have been visible when, in the age of 
the Autonines, Pausanias visited the site and had pointed 
out to him certain tombs as containing the remains of 
Atreus and others of the Pelopid dynasty, or their depend- 
ant?. He was further told that iEgisthus and Cly tsemnestra 
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were buried ai>art outside the wall, and not allowed within 
the precinct sacred to that house of heroes. 

It is a well-known fiicb that, while memorable names cling 
in local traditions to the general scones of their stories, the 
particular monument, or building, or eminence, to which 
they attach themselves may not remain constant. Thus the 
late Mr. Fergusson showed that the reputed site of the Holy 
Sepulchre had ehaiiged in the course of ages, and that the 
* Mount of Evil Counsel’ is not the only summit near 
Jerusalem to which the tradition of tla‘ dcjiLli of Judas has 
aflSxed itself. 

Thus the particular iunmlL or bee-hive erections, if that 
was so, which Pansaiiias saw as tombs of Agamemnon 
and others, may probably have done duty then as his and 
their memorials, merely bocaiise the demand of visitors’ 
curiosity required some such satisfaction. But that of itself 
would not imply any serious credential of their geniiiiieness. 
Whether, therefore, what he saw was what T)r. Schliomanii 
excavated becomes a mere secondary question. Certainly 
six graves have been found within the circnlar area above 
mentioned, and Dr. Schlieuiaiin seems U) assume (an 
assumption which his editor follows) that six are mentioned 
by Pausanias. This is not the case, aJid, the [»assagc being 
defective through a htrfnia, wo are unable to judge whether 
he intended to speak of any precise number. Jlis words 
are,* after noticing the ‘ fountain calletl Perseia ’ and ‘the 
‘ subterranean erections of At reus and his sons,’ that 
‘ there is a tomb also of AtroiLs, and there are those of as 
‘ many as iEgisthus slew at the banquet, on their return 
‘ from Ilium witli Agamemnon.’ [Here obviously, unless all 
were interred in one tomb, several tombs might be intended.] 

‘ About the inonument {/xvPjfia) of Cassandra, indeed, the 
‘ LacedsBinonians of Amycim raise a question. But there is 
‘ besides one [srepoi^) of Agamemnon, and that of Enryrnedon 
‘ his charioteer, and oiie-aiid-the-Scarne (avTo) belongs to 
‘ Teledamus and Pelops — these were twins, they say, whom 
‘ Cassandra bare— whom iEgislhus slew upon their parents, 

‘ while yet infants.’ [Here follows the lacun>a,] ‘ For with 
‘ Pylades she lived as wife, on Orestes giving her to him.’ 
The lacuna referred, no doubt, to Electra, Agamemnon’s 
daughter, but whether as buried at Myceiim or elsewhere is 
wholly uncertain. Without, however, including her, we 
have here six tombs at least; and unless the slaughtered 


* ii. IG, § -i. 
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comrades liad onli/ one among them, an uncertain larger 
number. Thus we cannot even reckon with any certainty 
on the number six as traditional. It is a remarkable con- 
firmation of one point of that tradition that in the third 
grave, besides tliive full-grown women, there lay the bodies 
of two children, and that ‘ not only were the little faces 

• covered with tiny masks of gold leaf, in one of which the 
‘ eyes were cut out, while in both the forms were moulded by 
‘ the hand over the face itsedf ; but the liands and feet ■were 

* likewise enveloped in gold leaf, which still shoAvs clearly 
‘ the shape of the fingers and toes’ (p. 191). 

The sh'lfii, or upright slabs, found in the area above, and 
vertically over some of the graves, show, in the case of men, 
rudely sculptured scenes of Avar or hunting, but in that of 
Avoinen are plain jind unadorned. But of all these accessory 
objects which stand on what was once the ground surface of 
the sepulchral area the most uolewoidhy is a singular altar 
in the form of a AYoll-mouili, found vertically above the 
centre of grave No. i, the largest, in which the remains of 
three males and two females Avere found. It is described as 
‘ an almost eiivular mass of polygonal masonry,’ Avith diame- 
ters of 7 feet and oj foot ivsj.ectively, and a height of 4 feet 
(pp. 15(5-7, No. 1 12). netween its lower edge and the top 
of the grave Avas a dt‘ptli of three feet, of slabs and soil. The 
object of this ciiihuis structure Avas, as believed, Hhe cuUtfs 
‘ of the dead.’ The blood of victims poured into the well- 
mouth Avould soak into the earth beloAv, and this was all 
that would be required. Classical readers, who remember 
how, in the play of the ‘ Choephorce,’ the tomb of Agamem- 
non forms the centre-piece of the scene, and how his royal 
shade, poAverful in the realm of death, is wrought upon by 
the long psychagogic ode to succour his avengers, Avith tlie 
promise of libations added, aauII see how closely the well- 
mouth, exactly adapted to receive these latter, corresponds 
with the idea Avhich governs the ^schyleari drama.* As the 
destruction of Mycciioo took place eight or ten years after 
his death, the poet may easily in his earlier life have visited 
the spot, or have hecome otherwise familiar with the facts 
of the hero-worship there enacted. Its massive polygonal 
blocks mark the well-mouth as belonging to the highly 
archaic period, and, so long as it remained above the sur- 
face, it would doubtless be the most venerable of the monu- 

* Tliu A’ery same tradition of this cullus of the dead Agamemnon, as 
surviving to the time of Euripides, is suggested by Eur. Or. 1225-42. 
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merits there exposed. It marked the coininnnion of the 
living with the dead, and distinguished the one tomb which 
was found to be at once the amplest and the richest, and 
the onl^^ one in which the sexes, owing to some unusually 
close connexion between their respective members when 
alive, were found to be combined. It alone contained three 
of the famous gold masks and the magniBcent sceptre above 
described, while the splendid finish of its women’s diadems 
far exceeded those of the other female graves. With the 
two princesses, for so we must deem them, here entombed 
were also found two sumptuous golden rings, with intaglio 
devices, large golden hair-pins, and a gilded comb. It is 
noteworthy that the two women lay side b}' side with one of 
the men only, all three with their heads to the east, while 
the other two male corpses wore placed apart in the southern 
part of tlie area, with their heads to the norih. The same 
male corpse, facing eastward, had also near it a very heavy 
gold plate, decorated with a lion’s head, at first supposed to 
be a face-mask, like the others, but determined, on closer 
inspection, to be the covering of a breastplate or shield. To 
the votaries of antique legend the supposition is therefore 
oi^en still, that they have here the King of Men, with Cas- 
sandra and Electra, perhaps, laid beside him, while the two 
north-lying corpses may be those of Tisanienus (in whom, as 
stated above, the dynasty expired) and of some comrade, 
perhaps the charioteer Eurymedori. 

We now pass on to class No. 4 of our Mycenman evidences. 
The finds outside the graves betray a more advanced style 
of art than those within them. This is chiefly manifest on 
the seal devices, but is confirmed by the vases. Those seals 
are the iniarjlio bezels of golden rings in both cases, but 
those from the graves have the forms exaggerated to a cari- 
cature distortion, while the lines are uncertain and the 
execution feeble (p. 221, Nos. 220, 221). The design and 
execution of the ring (p. 277, No. 281) are alike superior. 
It is from the treasure found en masse in what was probably 
the cellarage of an ancient dwelling-house, closely packed 
together, as though once contained in some perished chest. 
All the articles were tliose of use in real life. There were 
here no shavings or pellicles of gold, but all was solid. The 
shapes of the golden cups are more graceful in outline, and 
the handles, which terminate in dogs’ heads, with jaws 
biting the rim, are of elegant curvature (p. 276, No. 280) 
as compared with the hard angular outline of those from 
the fourth grave (pp. 240, 241, 242, Nos. 289, 240, 241). 
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The vases, both in their colours, their decorations, and the 
quality of their clay, point also to a later period, and lie in 
time ‘ L(itween the Mycenaean and the later style ; ’ while 
the drawing ‘ most resembles the Melian vase-paintings, the 
‘ precursors of the pure Greek manner of later ages ’ (p. 285). 
But probably a couple of centuries might measure the whole 
interval between the earliest of the shaft-graves and the 
latest object among these external finds. 

A single sami)le of internal wall decollation, being a 
carved slab of porphyry, is shown (p. 285, No. 286). It 
was one of a series, forming a horizontal dado along the 
facing of masonr}^ all having the same pattern of an 
elongated rosette divided in two by broad band which 
traverses it. Its special puriiose ^ remained a 2 :)roblem, till 
‘ the excavations at Tiryns disclosed precisely the same 
system of ornamentation on the great alabaster frieze in 
‘ the palace. Soon after, the buildings, to which alone the 
‘ beautiful porphyry block could have belonged, were dis- 
‘ covered at Mycenae * (p. 286). 

Here, again, in these internal decorations we are upon 
Homeric traces. ‘ Like the glitter of sun or moon ’ shone the 
interior palace walls of Menelaus and Alcinoiis.* The mate- 
rials of sj)lendour are, in the former, ‘ copper, gold, electrum, 
‘ silver, and ivory ; ’ in the latter, ^ copper throughout,* and 
‘ a cornice (or up^jer member) of cyan as running round.* 
The editor determines this njnnus to be ^ smalt ^ a glass paste 
‘ coloured blue with copper ore.’ That is, he has found a 
decorative material of the Mycenman wall-surfaces which 
yields that analysis. But this will never suit the many pass- 
ages of Homer which determine cyanus [Kvavos) certainly to 
be metallic, and probably to be bronze, t 

But even more cons 2 )icuously Homeric in their wall decora- 


* Od. iv. 45, 46 ; vii. 84, S5. 

t If Kvaroc in lloiiici* does not stand for *■ bronze,’ there is nothing 
that can, and the oldest composite metal, to which all museums testify 
as in primitive use, will be unrepresented in the oldest Greek poet. 
Next, Kv€iroQ must be a composite metal, for Hephaestus casts into 
his foundry four primary metals — ^^old, silver, copper, and tin ; but 
among the products of the same ja kuarocy a fifth. This points 
obviously to bronze. Familiar to us in ilie form of bell-metal, it is, 
though of variable hue, the darkest of known metals, and deepens this 
tint by exposure to the .'itmospliere. Thus it becomes a standard for 
dark hues generally, and its adjective, uviirtoc, describes the black 
mourning garments of Thetis ; or no darker dye for garments may have 
been known. (II. xxiv. 03, 94.) That it must be a metal is proved 
VOL. CLXXV, NO. CCCLX. F F 
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tion are the objects of class No. 0. The ‘ bee-hive tombs,* of 
which the so-called ^ Treasury of Atreus * is the larg^est speci- 
men, are now decided to be a later developeinent of the older 
shaft- graves. They consist of a 66\o9^ or bee-hive chamber, 
built of horizontal rings of masonry which, narrowing, 
gradually approach each other, and of a much smaller nearly 
four-square side chamber, the actual sepulchre ; whereas the 
0okos is attributed to the cidins of the dead, which in the 
older shaft-grave was carried on, ns we saw% from above. 
This later model gave easier access to both chambers, con- 
nected as they were by a doorway, and approached by a 
Bpofios^ or long cutting, 115 feet long indeed in the ‘Atreus ’ 
example, lined with slabs, and terminal ing in a stately fac/adc 
and ample doorway, with large folding doors which revolved 
on pivots in lintel and threshold. Such anungements were 
found in other temples at Menidi, in Attica, at Orchomenos, 
and near Volo in Thessaly, at Amy else, and elsewhere. The 
Menidi structure proved the sepulchral use of the side 
chamber, as many as six corpses, ‘undisturbed, with all 
their ornaments about them,’ being found within it. That 
at Orchomenus (the Boeotian, or, more exactly, the 
‘ Minyeiaii ’) showed the link of connexion with the shaft- 
graves : its mortuary chamber being exactly such a shaft, 
sunk ill the rock from above, not excavated sideways from 
the ‘ beehive,’ which was later apj)ended to it, and had also 
a Spo/jLoff or approach, of smaller dimensions. The Atreus 
bee-hive vault and the Orchomenian mortuary chamber are 

not only by the fire-god’s ibiiiidry, as above, but by its presence as an 
element of Agamemnon’s cuirass, where it appears with gold and tin : 
rau t’ ?/ roi StKn olf.wi Imiv fuKdyofj KvavtjLO 
(f Ka'i f'lKom Karra' irifwio. 

And again, amid the twenty bosses of tin on his shield the midmost is 
/iiiXaroc kvuiow, besides the six Kvui'aa cfiauovrfc at the neck, and 
another, three-headed, on the baldric. (II. xi. 24 ~7, 34, :>5, 39, 40.) 
To suppose armour of ^ glas.s paste ’ is al)surd ; and being, besides, dis- 
tinctly here called hiack, it cannot Ijc blue. Similarly, the foot of a 
table is shod with it, and the head of a galley is armed with it. 
That Kvuyiuc means * blue * in post-Homeric Gi’cek is certain ; but the 
Kvavoc of AlcinoUs* palace must be different from all other Homeric 
Kvaroc, if it could mean the glass paste found by Dr. Schliemann 
among Mycena?an elements of wall decoration. Moreover, Kvavo^^tuTTic 
is an epithet of Poseidon in Homer, as well as of a liorse’s mane, 
and the eyebrows of Zeus arc Kvat-uu. So is Hector’s hair. Sand also is 
^^/up^lOQ Kvayii). (II. xi. 629; xv. 693; xx. 144, 224; xxii. 402; 
ii. 528; Od. xii. 243.) 
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best preserved, and we take them as typical, combining their 
features. The MycensBan vault is 48 feet high, and with 
a base diameter nearly equal. The slab courses are massive 
at bottom, lightening upwards, and the three lower ones 
carried superb facings of alabaster or marble, to a height of 
probably some six feet; above which bronze rosettes or 
similar devices, large and small, thickly studded the curving 
walls, the stones of which ha4 their edges finished in the 
smooth curve of those walls, thus simulating a perfect arch 
in every vertical section. The facade of the vault is 44 feet 
high — little short, that is, of the height of the building — 
with a doorway of nearly 17 feet high and over 8 feet wide, 
slightly narrowing upwards. Tt was coated with sumptuous 
marbles or bronze plates, the do(»rway having a casing of 
side-blocks with grooves sawn vt^rlically ou their surfaces 
to resemble successive vertical layers, and groups of grey or 
green alabaster columns at the jambs, thickening upwards, and 
carrying on their capitals probably a cornice of some richer 
stone; while the side-blocks supported onoruious lintel- 
beams of massive stone, laid oni» behind the other in the 
depth of the doorway, the tveigbt of one of which is com- 
imted at 120 tons. The design of the capitals has been 
restored by the drangljtsmaii, and shows an Asiatic richness 
of form aiul decoration (p. 298, Xo. 2S9r^), from which it is 
diflicnlt to think that the severe sijiiplicity of the Doric 
style was later deduced. Each dtK)rway has over it a vacant 
triangular space in the .solid masonry, similar to that over 
the ‘Lions’ date,’ not to admit light, which is indeed 
excluded in one instance by thinner slabs of red porphyry, 
but merely to relievo the horizontal lintels of the superin- 
cumbent weight. 

The greatest artistic marvel of the Orchomenian mortuary 
chamber was the ceiling of slate, at the lieight of 8 feet 
from the fioor, richly diaperetl over its entire surface with a 
pattern, of which a spiral and a fiow^er calyx with long 
pistil are the alternating elements, with hands of rosettes 
enclosing them in a square frame deiitillo-edged, and a minor 
repeating square in the interior of the larger one. As we 
retrace these features, 

‘we feel that the age was one not only of ailvancetl icchniquej but 
capable of appreciating refined splendour in decoration, and, as we 
contemplate the enormous mass of the lintel, that great mechanical 
ability in (piarrying and conveying stono must have been necessary to 
hew out such a block and bring it to the spot, and then to work it so 
accurately and lay it so carefully.’ (P. 140.) 
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Tlie Mycenasaii beeliive structures lie wholly in the lower 
city, which spreads out southwards and westwards of the 
citadel, and had its enceinte of wall, estimated at six feet 
only in thickness, of which too few remnants survive to 
determine its exact course. This city was limited by the 
two ravines of the two torrents before mentioned, which, of 
course, assisted its defences on the north and east, and, 
owing to the flexure of one of them, partly also on the west. 
We pass on briefly, under our last class of evidences, No. 7, 
to consider this site and ‘ the graves of the children of the 
‘ people,^ which remain where all else has perished. ^ There 
can be no doubt that shaft-grave?, palace, and lower city 
‘ belong to one and the same great and connected period of 
‘ civilisation ’ is the conclusion arrived at from a careful 
review of their contents, and that * the developeinent to be 
‘ traced from the shaft-graves to the palace and the graves 
‘ of the lower city is unbroken and uniform." The sepulchral 
chambers are disposed in groups, suggesting local distinc- 
tions of clanship, corresponding to those of the living 
society. Traces of sacrificial ndfns are not wanting, while 
skeletons, as if of slanglitered slaves or captives, as exempli- 
fied at the pyre of Patrocliis,"'* are found sometimes in the 
approaches or before ibe doors (pp. 29(5, 297 ; cf. 209, 210). 
The ruling clan lived in the citadel, and their chief burial- 
idace lay accordingly within it. But as the six shaft-graves 
could contain some two or three generations onlj’^, they over- 
flowed later into the bee-hive tombs below ; and in the same 
low'er city each clan had its sepulchral group in its own area. 

Fresco painting is one of the oldest and most durable of 
the art forms of the world, F'ragiiients of wall plaster found 
at Tiryns showed 

*that the brush liacl sometimes entered into tlie lime, leaving the 
j>ain(ed surface rough to this day, while the surrounding part is smooth. 
Only four colours are employed — white, yellow, red, and blue; green and 
all the half-tones are wanting. Their wealtli of forms exhibits all the 
varied systems of Myctmivan ornarnentatiun, and accordingly finds its 
analogies now in Mycentc, now in Orchomenus, at times also in 
Menidi or in the islands.* (P. 119 ,) 

The sample of wall painting from Tiryns on p. 118 bears 
close analogy to the roof of the Orchomenian sepulchre 
described above, having spiral volutes gracefully alternating 
with a leafage pattern and spike of foliage, as well as the 
rosetted border and dentillated edging. Blazing with metal 


* IL xxiii. 175. 
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and vivid with colour, as well as vigorous in delineation of 
pattern, such walls, whether they enclosed the revels of the 
living or sheltered the repose of the dead, were worthy of the 
heroic race to which song and tradition assign them. 

The megalithic massiveness of Tiryns has enabled the 
structural nucleus of its chief members to weather the shocks 
of probably thirty centuries. The fortress walls vary from 
16 to the enormous thickness of 57 feet, but are generally 
about 24 or 26 feet thick. Here, too, the resistance offered 
to time and earthquakes enables the remains to be interpreta- 
tive of other sites, where, as at Mycenm, the destroying hand 
of enemies had too completely effaced, or, as at Hissarlik, 
repeated rebuildings had too far confused, the j>rimary lines, 
for their plan to be easily traceable. Every feature of the 
Homeric palace comes out clear. The fisjapov or great hall 
of common life stood there, with its dldovaa or portico in 
front, and its TrpoBofios or vestibule between the two. The 
prominence of the threshold, the large central hearth, the 
pillars in pairs sustaining the lofty roof SQ)/i.a),and 

the adjacent ddXapLoi or chambers for sleeping and storage, 
with bath-room, too, complete, are all there, while the 
approach to all lies through the spacious aiiXi] or court-yard, 
with colonnaded sides, and the altar of Zeus Hcrkeios mid- 
most. The very tool-marks of the workmen are there to tell 
the tale of their method, and show the predominance of the 
saw and the borer, or auger —a toothless saw, it seems, and 
a hollow tube of metal. Even the floor, which in the 
Odyssean palace seems to have been of native earth, was 
here of concrete, and had decorative lines and colours. The 
simple patterns of our oldor-fashioned floor-cloths, consisting 
of straight lines crossing each other in parallel sets, and 
enclosing equal squares and rectangles, must be among the 
most primitive in the world ; for the sagacious antiquary 
retraces such on the palace pavement at Tiryns ; and we read 
that ‘ in the northern part of the hall there arc still distinct 
‘ traces of red colour on the larger central squares of the con- 
‘ Crete. On the small strips separating these are faint traces 
^ of blue. Hence the floor was originally of a bright simple 
‘ carpet pattern.’ (Pp. 110, 111.) 

The keen concentration of the learned and even the popular 
reader on the problem of Troy presented at Hissarlik, and 
the discussions which they evoked, absolve us from any close 
examination of the citadel and its treasures. One or two 
topographical points of high interest are, however, worth 
notice. As Dr. Schliemann rode down to bathe near Cape 
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Sigeiim, his comrades, working in the plain at the foot of 
Hissarlik, noticed that he disappeared for a brief interval 
behind a swell of the ground, and presently re-emerged 
(p. 29). Thus was verified what Homer calls in II. x. 160 
the ^ upthrow of the plain ^ {Spoixrfio^ •jrshioLo)^ which, before 
the levels were altered by the deposits of the river during 
some three thousand years, would have been more consider- 
able than since. Further, the present mouth of the 
Scamandcr river lies so far to the west that the Greek host 
and their ships, crowding the beach between the Sigean and 
Ehfutean promontories, would have been on the same eastern 
side as Troy itself— a position fatal to the Homeric conception 
of the battle-field. There is, however, evidence that the 
river has changed its course in the liipse of ages, that it 
flowed past Hissarlik, and had close beneath it a junction 
with the Sinioeis, and an outflow to the sea considerably to 
the east of the present une, in tlio prehistoric time. Yet 
more, ‘the actual springs of the Scaiiiander, which are 
‘ situated in the range of Ida, at the foot of the peak of 
‘ Gargaros, have exactly the i^eculiarities which Homer 
‘ describes^ — of a hot and cold spring — but which he trans- 
fers to the spot dost) under the city, •“ where the Trojan 
‘ women came for water and wasliod their raiment.* This 
spot itself seems idoiitilicd by ‘ a channel cut in the rock,’ 
which at the end of 60 feet throws off three branclies, with 
‘ a good spring of drinking-water ... at the end of each,’ 
and a conduit of unhewn stones within the main channel. ‘ In 
‘ Eoinaii times an earthenware pipe leading to some partially 
‘ preserved washing-troughs (ttXvpoi) was laid above the 
‘ conduit. This whole disposition of the site corresponds 
‘ exactly with that presuppo.sed in the Iliad ’ (pp. 29, 80). 

The remains show a citadel of small extent, like the 
Acropoleis of Mycena*, Tiryns, and Athens, containing only 
the palace of the rulers. At its foot lay the city of the 
people, which at Hissarlik has almost wholly vanished. But 
this citadel, strongly walled even at first, jmton in its second 
period a panoply of gates and towers, and thus became the 
leading city of the whole of that Asia Minor coast. The 
^yMhigs show a middle position between the three great 
civilisations of the ancient world, the Assyro-Babylonian, the 
i'he Greek, and the inhabitants were in a state 
of transition from the two former to the latter manner. 
Agriculture and commerce united to mould their habits, but 
the influence of the latter freed them from traditional and 
ancestral uses to form a style of their own, and many of 
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their ornaments thus lack analogy elsewhere. In this their 
imperial period Asiatic wealth and culture, crossing the 
-fflgean, had fecundated the old Pelasgic races with the 
elements of a rival empire on its western shore ; hence en- 
sued jealousy and collision, the tale of which, charming all 
ages since, has remained o.n enigma to the historian until 
unriddled by Schliemami’s adventurous spade. 

Our last traces of the illustrious discoverer’s footprints 
shall be in Ithaca, where he had, in nautical language, 
‘ boxed ’ the Homeric ‘ compass,’ terminating there in the 
south-west, as he had begun at Hissarlik on the north-east. 
His chief Ithacan researcluis were topographical. He sought 
to identify the city and j^alace of Odysseus with some un- 
doubtedly highly ancient walls of ‘ Cyclopean ’ character on 
Mount Aetos, enclosing a small rocky plateau on the conical 
summit, and circumvallating lower down a larger zone of the 
mountain. The fdjjectioii to this is, that ‘ there was no 
‘ room between the bloclcs on the narrow plateaxi for a palace 
‘ even of the very smallest dimensions, nor for a town on the 
‘ steep declivities of the rock.’ 

A farther objectioji, to judge from the jnaps and the 
descrii>iion, would be the absence of any spring or well, and 
the distance of any fresh water in sufficient abuiidanco. It 
is plain, moreover, that the town and palace of Odysseus in 
the poem were out of sight from the head of the harbour, 
as otherwise they must have been noticed in the pano- 
rama shown him by Athene, in Od. xiii. 344 foU. 
That harbour is certainly either the larger gulf of Molo, 
or one of its smaller offsets, Yathy and Dexia. Dr. 
Schliemann preferred the latter, since there the features 
more closely correspond with those described in the lauding 
of Odysseus by the Phicacians. But the cone of Aetos, 
650 feet above sea level, must seemingly be conspicuous from 
either of these. Further, the ‘ island of Asteris,’ where the 
Suitors lay their ambuscade for Telemachus, appears iden- 
tified with the hummock Daskalion, lying towards Zante 
near the north-western corner of Ithaca, and wholly outside 
the run of Telemachus in his return from Western Pelopon- 
nesus. But assuming the ancient ruins, to which cleave 
still the names of Polls and Kastro, near that north-western 
extremity, to represent the capital, all the needful conditions 
seem to be met. The ^cave of the Nymphs,’ with its 
mythical features of their ^ bowls and jars,’ and ‘stony 
‘ looms whereon they weave raiment of purple hue, a marvel 
‘ to be seen,’ is found, equidistant from the above-named 
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inlets, in a stalactited cavern, replete with such fantastic 
forms as those of our Cheddar cave in the Mendips, easily 
lending themselves to the simple nature-worship of the 
Naiads, whose spring rises within the rocky vault, and 
where a rude ancient altar testifies to their cult. Dr. 
Schliemann noticed that its entrances were, one precipitous, 
the other accessible by rude rocky stairs ; which fact exactly 
fits the Homeric approaches for the immortals and for 
mortal men respectively.* The ‘ Raven ' {/copa^) rock and 
the ‘Aretbusa’ spring f nre found in actual features 
of landscape a little to the east, n(‘ar which the lodge 
of Eummus, the loyal swineherd, may be well located ; and 
hard by is a precipitous rock,+ exacily fitting the challenge 
of the disguised Odysseus to his devoted but desponding 
henchman — to fling him down from its summit if his 
tidings proved not true. Thus every ft'siture of the Homeric 
Ithaca, on the details of which turns the entire meelianism of 
the last half of the Odyssey, is vindicated and verified. As 
when the goddess rolled away the mist from her hero’s eyes 
and made him know his native landscape, § so before 
research the mist of ages vanishes, tlie topography shines 
out again, and its • very stones prafe of his whereabouts.’ 

Surely a happy life must Scliliomanirs have been, when 
he once emerged from the scanty and poverty-stricken 
surroundings of his earlier days. 

Haud facile cmorgiint, c|uoruTii virtutibns obstat 

Res angusta doini. 

But by a combination of enthusiasm, perseverance, and 
skill, he lived to win every trick on fortune’s board in the 
game on which he staked his venture. He, comparatively 
quickly, realised a large commercial fortune, and made it 
only a means to an end — the further realising the vision 
cherished from his too brief schoolboy days. He won, yet 
more, that highest life-prize — a loving and devoted wife, who 
shared his diggers’ camp, where, in 1878, ^ of an evening we 
‘ had nothing to keep us warm except our enthusiasm for 
‘ the great work of discovering Troy,’ as they sat in the 
^ thin wooden shed,’ with the water freezing at the fire- 

* Ithaque, p.21. Od. xiii. 108-12. t Od. xiii. 408. 

X Probably thcKopawif Ttritti itself. See Od. xiv. 399. 

§ Ibid. xiii. 3o2. 
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side, shivering in Homer’s wind ^ blowing up from the 
‘ Hellespont.’ 

ViopjjtjQ k'ai Zc0v/i»C) OfjTjKrfHev drfrovj 

and who has her own special monument in the beehive 
tomb opened at Mycensc under her own direction (p. 148, 
No. 140), and in the volume dedicated to her bj him, con- 
taining the first record of their joint labours there, as 
‘ une faible preuve de inon admiration pour ses etudes 
‘ homeriques, de ma reconnaissance i)our son devouement et 
‘ son zele, et pour I’^nergie avec laquelle elle a su soutenir 
^ inon courage dans los temps de nos rudes epreuves.’ 

Thus the biographical sketch prefixed is as interesting 
as any part of the volume. The subject of it swims 
on the elation of struggle and victory, through efforts 
b()rne up by a firm faiih and buoyant hope, towards an ever 
widening horizon of assurance, success, and fame. He digs 
up, .S() to speak, first himself, then his fortune; then Troy, 
then Greece. He was on the eve of another spade-campaign 
— "was just sounding to his followers the signal for advance, 
when his own signal sounded for recall from this world, 
which he had done so much to enrich and beautify with the 
large lessons of its own lung forgotten history embedded in 
its oldest and noblest poetry. Every museum in Europe is 
probably more or less his monument. Dazzled by the success, 
brilliant as that of Aladdin in the cavern, which waited early 
on his spade ; blinded, perhaps, for the moment by the 
‘ Wonderful Lamp’ which ho had unearthed, he hazarded 
some early guesses, the errors of which are now of no more 
account than a pressman’s errors in the first rough proof- 
sheet pulled off. Of course, the claim to have dug up 
Priam’s treasure and Helen’s toiletry, and ‘ the King of 
‘ Men ’ himself with weapons and sceptre complete, set the 
bristles of criticism on end, and our own universities were 
chary of recognising the achievement for fear of being com- 
mitted to the theories. The late memorable librarian of 
Bodley’s intimated the qualms felt at Oxford in his playful 
way to the present writer. It was as though the ^ potent, 

‘ grave, and reverend signiors ’ of the ‘ Hebdomadal ’ feared to 
‘ be translated,’ like Bottom, into images of the owl-headed 
Pallas or the bucephalous Here. It was in fact only in 1888, 
seven years after Schliemann’s success at Mycente, and ten 
after his success at Hissarlik, that Oxford enrolled him a 
D.C.L. and Queen’s College therein elected him an honorary 
fellow. 
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The motive which led him through commerce to letters and 
antiques was a supreme belief in the truth of Homer, under 
the fascination of whose genius and language he fell, through 
some inscrutable affinity of mind, before he could read a 
line of Greek or knew any but his native tongue. Through- 
out his mercantile career he continued adding to his lin- 
guistic stores, until he had mastered an unusually large 
group of European languages, including Greek, ancient and 
modern. Thus he came equipped materially and mentally to 
the negotium in oiio of his life. Upon this ideal, the verifi- 
cation of Homer, he concentrated all his many natural and 
acquired gifts, while the enthusiasm of his faith placed in his 
hands that divining rod for the hidden treasure of the olden 
world which was the crowning gift of all. If Homer had 
never sung, Schliemann would never have delved.’^ 


* Whilst these sheets are passing through the ]>res3 our attention, 
has been called to an interesting volume by Miss Agnes M. Clerkc 
entitled ‘ Familiar Studies in Homer,’ in which the accoiuidished 
authoress follows, in a poj)\dar and attractive form, tlio same line of 
argument with reference to Mycena'iin art and its intluence on Homer 
which is presented in the loregoiiig article. Dr. Murray’s ‘ Handbook 
* of Greek Archaeology ’ and Professor Muhafly’s ‘ Problems of Greek 
‘ History ’ arc also largely based on Dr. Schliemann's latest discoveries. 
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Art. VI.- 1. Memoires du General Baron de Marhoi. 
Tome III. Paris: 1891. 

2. The Memoirs of Baron de Marhoty late Lieutenant-General 
in the French Army, Translated from the French by 
Arthur John Butler, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London : 1892. 

T^E return to General Marbot’s delightful Memoirs, the 
first i^arts of which we lately reviewed, and shall 
briefly examine the concluding part. Meanwhile we learn 
with pleasure that an English translation of the work, 
i lightly abridged, has been published by Mr. Arthur Butler, 
which cannot fail to obtain a very wide circulation in this 
country, for it is a most captivating, romantic, and, we 
believe, authentic record of the military glory and reverses 
of Franco. The author describes in the volume before us 
the decline and fall of Napoleon’s Empire, and the memo- 
rable ev(‘nts connected wuth it, with the intelligence and 
in the vivid language which give so great a charm to 
his first volumes ; a,iid his inaTaiive is of real historical 
value as regards the scenes he witnessed himself. General 
Marbot gives us important details respecting the invasion 
of 1812, the appalling destruction of the Grand Army, the 
efforts made by Napoleon to restore his power, and the 
gigantic contest that ended at Leipzig, which have not 
been placed in such clear relief befoi-e ; and a short letter 
from his pen throws considerable light on one debated 
passage in the campaign of Waterloo. His sketches, too, of 
the leading soldiers of the Empire are exceedingly graphic ; 
like that of Masson a, already referred to in our article on 
his first volumes, those of Oudinot, St.-Cyr, Macdonald, and 
Berthier are admirable for their clearness and skill ; and 
he is by no means blind to Napoleon’s faults, which he sets 
forth with much force and insight, though he was true to 
the last to his great master. Yet in this, as in the other 
parts of the work, what is most interesting, and perhaps most 
instructive, is the portrait the author draws of himself ; he 
was the very ideal of a French officer of the highest type, in 
the days of the Empire ; intelligent, skilful, full of resource, 
brave to a fault, and despising perils, but also overflowing 
with self-esteem, as contemptuous of the humbled allies 
who followed in the wake of the Grand Army as the 
Legions were of their mere auxiliaries, and rendered utterly 
callous by long experience, not only to all the horrors of 
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war, but to the excesses and cruelties which marked its 
course from 1792 to 1815. 

We left Marbot returning; to France, after Fiientes d’Onoro, 
with Massena in disgrace. He married at the close of 1811, 
and was made happy b3’^ a good wife, of wdioin, however, he 
tells us nothing, in this following a wise saw of Pericles, 
and not, as bethinks, of a French philosopher. He remained 
for a short time on Massena’s staff; and the anecdotes he 
relates about the marshal are interesting and, in some 
respects, important. Massena had been a smuggler in youth ; 
and the knowledge he had acquired of the Genoese seaboard, 
and especially' of the passes through the hills beyond, stood 
Napoleon in good stead in 179G. The following shows the 
agility and resource of one who had been a leader in contra- 
band before he became a leader in war: — 

‘ It bociiino apparent tliut n biittalion, placed the evening Indore on 
an isolated liill, could not come down, by' any practicnble way, without 
milking a long circuitous march and exposed to the fire of the enemy. 
Massena, working up the ascent on his knees and hands, makes for 
this battalion, reaches it, harangues tin* men, find assures them that, if 
they will imitate him, they will got out of th<‘ scnipe, lie makes them 
sheathe their hayonet^i, sits down on tli*i sfiow at the otlge of the slope, 
and, pushing himself forw.ird witli Ids hamK. slides down to the bottom. 
All our soldiers, laughing in fits, d»> tlu' same; and in the twinkling of 
an eye the whole battalion was formed and liar ]>eyond t bo reach of the 
dumbfounded Austrians! This way of getting down a hill, which 
is very' like wliat peasants and guides in Switzoiland call fa rnnia/ifte, 
had certairih' never been attempted before by' soldiers. Kxtraordinary 
fis it may appear, the fact is true; it was eertilicd to mo by Generals 
ItOguet pere, Soules, Albert, and otlier ofliecrs in Ma‘^sena’s division at' 
the time ; and, nine years afterwards, being at La Houssayo, Avlien 
Marshal Angereau rt‘ceived the Emperor and the other marshals, 1 
heard them jesting ivith Mass<’na about this singular metliod of retreat.’ 

Massena had one master vice, avarice ; and this, more than 
once, almost marred his career. It prevented Napoleon from 
asking him to go to Egypt; and his disgraceful exactions 
were the real cause that, notwithstanding his grand defence 
of Genoa, he was not given the chief command in Italy, 
after Marengo. Napoleon tried to cure an old companion in 
arms of a moral disease which had become too bad even for 
the plunderers of the Grand Army ; but it was all in vain 
that he made the Marshal the wealthiest of his great digni- 
taries. The dog returned to his vomit again ; and Massfina 
amassed a fortune in selling licences, and frustrating the 
Continental System, when placed in the highest command to 
support it. Napoleon made him disgorge some of his ill- 
gotten gains. 
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‘ The Emperor, having been informed thatMassena had deposited a 
sum of »*),000,()00 franca at a banker’s in Leghorn, who, at the 
same tim< , had received 600,000 from General Solignac, wrote to the 
marshal for a loan of a million francs, and asked for 200,000 from the 
chief of his staff. Tliis Avas exactly a third of what each had made 
by licences. The Emperor, you see, did not skin them much. But 
at the sigljt of this now kind of draff on him, Massena, savage as a 
lion Avhoso vitals wete being torn out, readied to Napoleon that he 
was the j)Oorest of liis marshals, that he was burdened by a large 
family and half mined with debts ; and that he was very sorry ho could 
send nothing. Geneial Solignac made a similar answer; and both Avere 
delighted at having tricked tlie Emperor. But during the siege ot 
Gacta, the son of the banker at Leghorn came as a courier, and 
■inijounccd that the inspector of the treasury, attended by a com 
missioner of police and by several gendarmes, had presented themselves 
to liis liithor, and had taken possession ol‘ the caslibook, in which he 
had acknowledged tlie receipt of the “i,(»tK),()0b francs deposited by 
the maishal and Creneral Solignac, adding that this sum belonged to 
the army, laid been entrusted to these two ]>ersonage.s, and must forth- 
witli be made good by them.’ 

MasstMui, lioAvever, Avas only the Avorst of the military 
chiefs Avlio had been trained to rapine by the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic system of Avar. We commend to our readers 
the folloAving anecdote. Soiilt, a Jew like Massena, had, as 
every one kiioAvs, a magnilicont collection of paintings, stolen 
from religious houses in Andalusia ; and naively asked the 
late Lord CoAvley ‘ if his uncle, the duke, had not a gallery 
* of the kind.’ ‘ Non, M. le IMarechal, if vous a suivif 
Avas the witty reply. 

The rumours of an impending conflict with Eussia had 
filled Paris in the winter of 1811 ; and Napoleon, in fact, 
had been preparing that gigantic enterprise for nearly a year 
before. Wu need hardly refer to what has been alleged by 
Marbot as a principal cause of tbc final rupture — the ascen- 
dency of the party which had murdered Paul, for his Frencb 
sympathies, in Alexander's councils ; the causes were more 
profound and lasting. The alliance of Tilsit had been hollow 
from the first ; it bad not satisfied the ambition of the Czar ; 
and the injury done to Russia by the Continental System, the 
creation of the Grai.d Duchy of Warsaw, and the continual 
extension of the French Empire, precipitated a quarrel 
which must have occurred. Marbot asserts that Napoleon 
was implored by experienced officers, who knew Russia well, 
not to commit France to the fatal mission ; but his corre- 
spondence proves that Le . soon made up his mind, and that 
he was confident he would ‘devour all obstacles.’ The 
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without fighting. I had the happineBS to regain my bivouac without 
having to regret the death, or even the wounding, of one of my men.’ 

On another occasion he took a prominent part in a pre- 
concerted attack on a Russian detachment, the general of 
which, Koulnieff, an habitual drunkard, had placed his 
camp close to a stream on his rear. The Russians were 
overthrown and their leader was slain ; the 23rd captured 
fourteen guns in one charge, and Napoleon gave the corps 
fourteen decorations for a feat of arms of singular daring 
and skill. 

‘ Koulnieif, scarcely awake, joined a group of 2,000 men, of whom a 
third at most had muskets, and, mechanically following this disordei’ed 
mass, reached the ford. But, after glutting into his camp, I had caused 
this important point to be occupied by 500 or 600 troopers containing 
the compagnie iTelite\ and these, exasperated at the fate of their 
captain, charged the Russians furiously, and slew many of them. 
General Koulniefi', already staggering irom the effects of drunkenness, 
on horseback attacked Legendre, a marechal des logis. Legendre thrust 
his sabre into his throat, and stretched him dead at his feet. . . . The 
victory of General Albert and of the 23rd was complete. The enemies 
lost at least 2,000 men, killed or w'ounded, and we made nearly 
4,000 prisoners. The rest perished on the steep rocks where*they fell.’ 

The contest between Wittgenstein and Oudinot was not 
attended with great results ; but Oudinot, on the whole, was 
worsted. Napoleon sent St.-Cyr with a Bavarian detach- 
ment to the assistance of the perplexed marshal, being 
dissatisfied, no doubt, with Oudinot’s conduct, St.-Cyr was 
a very different chief from the superior of whom he was to 
be the master ; he belonged to the old army of the Sambre 
and Meuse, and to the class of the Klebers and the Desaixs.; 
he had been one of the best of Moreau’s lieutenants, and he 
had real capacity and great military gifts. But he had> in a 
very high degree, one of the besetting sins of the warriors 
of France — ^want of loyalty to his colleagues in the field ; he 
was also jealous, irritable, selfish, peevish, and indifferent to 
the needs of his soldiers, and he was disliked by all the 
governments he served in his career. Marbot gives us this 
account of this remarkable man : — 

* In fact, St.-Cyr was one of the most capable soldiers in Europe. 

. . . You could not see a man of more calmness of mind. The greatest 
dangers, difficulties, success, defeat, nothing could move him. He was 
ice in the face of all events. One can understand what advantages a 
character like this, improved, too, by study and refiection, gave this 
general officer. But St.-G^r, too, had serious faults; jealouB.of.his 
comrades, he has often been seen to keep his troops out WhUe 

<^her divisions hard by were being crushed. St.*(^ then 

advance, and, turning to account the ffitigoe of the enemy^ beati^ 
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them, and seem to have won the victory himself. Again, if St.-Cyr 
was one of the chiefs of the army who best knew how to handle troops 
in the field of battle, he was certainly more indifferent than any to 
their welfare.* 

Oudinot was on the Upper Dwina, near Polotsk, when 
St,*Cyr joined the corps of the marshal. A bloody and 
indecisive battle followed, and Oudinot withdrew a part of 
his guns across the river with precipitate haste — a move 
which shook the courage of the French soldiery. Napoleon 
had reckoned without his host if he thought that St.-Cyr 
would give a colleague help at a pinch of this kind. 

* During these bloody marchings to and fro, what was General St- 
Cyr doing ? He followed Oudinot in silence, and when the mareJial 
a^ed his advice, bowed low, and simply said, ** Monseigneur le 
Mari5chal ! ” That was as much as to say, “ Since you have been made 
a marshal, you ought to know more than I do. I am a mere general ; 
get out of the mess as well as you can.*’ * 

Oudinot, perhaps fortunately, was wounded at Polotsk, 
and handed over the command to St.-Cyr. The presence of a 
superior mind was at once seen in the operations of the 
French, and St.-Cyr gained a very brilliant victory — a feat of 
arms which brought him a marshal’s staff, though he was 
not unreasonably disliked by Napoleon. St.-Cyr was not slow 
in exhibiting his characteristic fhults as a military chief. 

* Anyone but St.-Cyr would, after so rude a confiiQt, have 
reviewed his troops, in order to congratulate them on their counge, 
and to ask what they were in need of ; but it was not so. The last 
idiot had hardly been fired before St.-Cyr shut himself up in the Jesuit 
convent, and spent all his days and part of his nights in doing 
what — in playing the fiddle, his ruling pa.s8ion. . • . When informed 
of the victory won by St.-Cyr at Poloti^, the Emperor sent him the 
bd.ton of Marshal of the Empire. But^ * instead of taking this oppor- 
tunity to visit his troops, the new marshal lived in greater seclusion 
than ever, if that were possible. No one could get access to the <duef 
of the army, so the soldiers gave him the nickname of the owl,* 

St.-Cyr was left in command of two corps to cover the 
centre of the Grand Army. Napoleon, meantime, had 
endeavoured in vain to reach and separate the fiossiaii 
armies, and, after a long and fruitless meuroh from WitdWk, 
he arrived at Smolensk in the middle of Aaffoet, Hie Wie at 
the portals of Old Muscovy, and Be tried to 
Bag^on, by this time uniting, to stand and dght j|» 
decisive battlei Barclay, however, frU haek^ and waad 
Army only entered Smolensk to find diluted tains 
thbutands slaiu after a fririous assault 

odyjtibe nett that the Vx&DJtb entemd ^ 
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Btreets were streAvn witli Kussian corpses and smoking remains of 
houses. The captoe of Smolensk had cost us 12,000 men killed and 
wounded — an enormous loss which we might have avoided liad we 
passed the Dnieper higher up the river, as General Eble had advised.* 

The French had anotlier chance to destroy the Eussiaus 
at Valoutina, not far from Smolensk. But Juiiot, another of 
Napoleon’s favourites, was as incapable as Jerome had been : — 

* The battle would have been fatal to the enemy if General Junot . . . 
had marched at the sound of the guns of Ncy, not more than a league 
distant. But, though warned by Ncy, Junot Avould not stir a step.* 

The Grand Army was in the dej>ths of Russia, and though 
no great battle had yet been fought, it had lost more than a 
third of its numbers, so appalling had been the I’csult of a 
march, without proper supplies, through a ravaged country. 
The Emperor, however, pressed forward ; Moscow was distant 
less than two hundred miles ; peace, he was convinced, would 
there be found ; and he looked forwai-d to anotlier Fried- 
land and Tilsit. Fortune, too, smiled treacherously on her 
favourite ; his position seemed, for the time, secure ; and he 
took precautions fo guard his flanks and his rear, which, in 
his trust in his allies, appeared i)erfect. He set off from 
Smolensk in the last week of August, at the head of about 
160,000 men, the flower and strength of the Grand Army; 
and the armed masses, which had received suyiplies, as it 
was known that the country on their way had been ruined, 
moved for a time in order along the vast watershed of the 
streams which fall into the Black Sea and the Baltic. By 
degrees, however, disbanding, disease, and straggling began, 
and caused immense losses, as provisions fell short, and 
disappeared ; and the army heard at last with delight that 
KutusoflT and the forces of the Czar were standing at 
Borodino to accept battle. We shall y)ass rapidly over the 
events that followed, for Marbot knew them by hearsay 
only ; he had remained, on the Dwina, under the command 
of St.-Cyr. Borodino was only a greater Eylau ; and 
though the French certainly gained the day, Kutusoff saved 
nearly two-thirds of his army, and this was largely recruited 
as he fell ‘back towards Kalouga. Napoleon entered Moscow 
on the 14th of September; and in a few hours the hurricane 
of flame in which the perishing city was engulfed attested 
the noble patriotism of a nation resolved to defend its inde- 
pendence to the death. The Emperor, however, believed 
that peace was at hand ; the example of Spain had taught 
him nothing ; the idea that Russia would fight to the last 
seemed idle ; and he let weeks slip by in the vain hope that 
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the Czar would treat, as he had treated at Tilsit. It is 
probable, too, that Kutusoff deceived the conqueror, and led 
him on in his fatal delusion. 

* Napoleon had not abandoned the hopes o£ making peace. On the 
4th of October he sent his aide-de-camp, General Lauriston, to the head- 
quarters of Marslial Kutusoff. The cunning llussian showed General 
Lauriston a letter, written by him to the Krnperor Alexander, urging 
him to accept the proposals of the French, seeing that it declared the 
Muscovite army could not keep the field any longer, such was its 
plight. But hardly had the officer who can*ied this despatch taken his 
departure for St. Petersburg — he had been furnished by Lauriston 
with a passport to protect him from our partisans, who wandered about 
between the two armies — when Kutusoff sent another aide-de-camp to 
his master. This second messenger, being without a pass, was met by 
our patrols, and as he was good prize, according to the laws of war, 
he was arrested, and his dospatchcH sci»t to Napoleon. They contained 
exactly the opposite of that which Kntusofl’ had showed Lauriston, 
In fact, the Kussian marshal, after entreating his sovereign not to deal 
with the French, told him “ tliat the army of Admiral Tchitchakoff, 
having left Wallachia after the peace with the Turks, was advancing 
to Minsk to cut off Napoleon's retreat.” Kutusoff also informed 
Alexander of the negotiations he had begun and wSts adroitly carrying 
on witli Murat in order to maintain the pernicious policy of security 
entertained by the French, as they stayed at Moscow at such an 
advanced season of the year.’ 

The famous retreat began on the 19th of October, three 
•weeks, at the very least, too late. We shall not retrace the 
scenes of that appalling tragedy until Marbot ere long became 
involved in them. Napoleon attempted to reach Kalouga 
in the hope of living on an uiiravaged country ; but he had 
recoiled from Malo-Jaroslavetz 5 and he •was forced back on 
the wasted line of march on which he had advanced to 
Moscow. Famine and winter fell on the perishing host ; 
and the army, 100,000 strong when it left Moscow, was a 
mere horde of 40,000 fugitives when, after a few days, it 
reached Smolensk. It found no refuge at this expected 
haven ; the intelligence that enemies were gathering on his 
rear compelled Napoleon to break up from Smolensk ; and, 
after wasting aud sacking the magazines, which had l^en 
collected to supply its wants, the wreck of the army, in part 
•reinforced, toiled feebly through the forests and icy stepnes 
which unite the Upper Dwina and the Upper Dnieper* . Men 
and horses sank down and died in thousands; Sidteotf 
hung on the flanks of the despairing multitudb^, euttiiE% 
stragglers and capturing prisoners; and &e IVeh<& Skmy 
must have been utterfy destroyed h^ he shown more 
Inihaiion and tkiU. The he^ism of Ney shed lb ray of 
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on the horrors of this part of the retreat ; the means by 
which he contrived to lead the remains of his corps across 
the Dnieper and to rejoin the Emperor have not, perhaj;)S, 
been fully described before. 

‘A Russian coloneh coming from Krasnoi, introduces himself as 
a flag of truce, and calls on Ney to lay down his arms. The marshal 
breaks out into indignation at the thought of such an affront ; and as 
the enemy’s officer had no written order, Ney declares that he will 
treat him as a spy, not as the bearer of a flag of truce, and that he will 
have him bayoneted, if he does not guide him to the nearest point of 
the Dnieper. The colonel was forced to obey. Thereupon Ney gives 
orders for leaving the camp in silence; he leaves behind guns, 
caissons, b.nggJige, and the 'wounded unable to follow him ; and 
then, favoured by the darkness, he roaches the Dnieper, after a march 
of four hours. The river was frozen, but not so completely as to be 
passable at all points ; there W'crc many crevices, and the ice was so 
thin at some spots that it broke if many men passed at the SJimc time. 
The marshal made his soldiers cross one after the other.* 

During the advance of the Grand Army on Moscow, St.- 
Cyr made a great entrenched camp near Polotsk, and bad 
held Wittgenstein effectually in check. In this breathing 
time of nearly two months Marhot gave proof of remarkable 
powers of organisation and sagacious forethought. He had been 
severely wounded at the beginning of the campaign ; hut he 
scorned to abandon the regiment he led ; and it was well for 
the 23rd that he remained its chief. He took extra- 
ordinary care of his men ; provided them with sheepskins to 
face the winter ; scoured the country to obtain supplies of 
food, of brandy, of cattle, of flour, of corn; and sent off 
his dismounted troopers to Warsaw, not to depots in the 
immediate rear— a precaution that saved hundreds of valu- 
able lives. The results of this admirable conduct deserve 
special notice; the 23rd numbered 1,000 sabres when it 
crossed the Niemen in the summer of 1812, and it was still 
nearly 700 strong after the campaign had ended. Napoleon 
properly thought that this striking contrast to the ruin of 
nearly every corps which had taken part in the great inva- 
sion was worthy of no ordinary praise. 

‘ The Emperor ordered Prince Bcrthier to express to us the satisfaction 
of bis Majesty on account of the pains we had taken in preserving our 
men and our horses. The Emperor was aware that the 23rd Chasseurs 
had not gone to Moscow, and did not compare its losses with those of 
regiments who had been there; but he did make a comparison in 
respect of the losses of the 2nd Corps d’Arm^e, for these regiments had 
been under the same conditions, and ought to have suffered almost 
equally. Nevertheless, the 23rd Chasseurs, though it had been more 
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under the fire of the enemy than the others, had brought home more 
men than any, and his Majesty attributed this to the zeal of the colonel, 
the oificers, and sous-officiers, and to the good conduct of the men.’ 

Marbot dwells with pride on the intelligent skill of the 
French soldiery in establishing themselves on the Dwina, 
and drawing supplies from the country, and mocks at the 
inferiority, in this respect, of the Bavarian allies. The 
Frenchman probably has more aptitude for war, and more 
resource, than his German rival ; but the French troops at 
that time were trained to rapine ; the German auxiliaries 
were novices only. 

* The Bavarians did nofliing to avert misery and disease. It was in 
vain that General Count Wrede tried to stir them up, showing with 
what zeal the French soldiers made barracks, cut and ground the corn, 
changed it into flour, built ovens, .and baked bread. The unhappy 
Bavarians, utterly demoralised since they no longer received regular 
distributions, admired the intidligent work of our troops, but would not 
imitate it. They died like flics.* 

Wittgenstein, having been largely reinforced, attacked 
St.-Cyr, in the third week of October, an4 endeavoured to 
force him away from the Dwina ; this being a part of the 
great movement of the Russian armies, to close on the rear 
of Napoleon as he fell back from Moscow. The Russian 
commander, however, accomplished little ; he took the en- 
trenched camp, but was beaten by St.-Cyr, with inferior 
forces, in several combats ; and be fell for a moment into 
tbe enemy’s bands. But, just at this crisis, the worst 
faults of the character of St.-Cyr were made manifest, with 
evil results to the army he led. Victor had been despatched 
in haste by Napoleon to assist St.-Cyr and to throw Witt- 
genstein back ; but St.-Cyr would not serve under Victor, 
and making the pretence of a wound he left his troops. 
Marbot asserts that Victor, one of the worst of themarshalsj 
lost a great opportunity to defeat Wittgenstein. 

^ Marshal Victor had scarcely united the 2nd and 7th corps under 
his command when fortune gave him the means of winning a brilliant 
victory. Wittgenstein, unaware of this junction, and relying on his 
superiority of numbers, attacked our outposts, having imprudently left 
very difficult defiles close to his rear. All that was required was a 
well-executed effort made by the two corps to destroy him, fbr our 
troops, now as numerous as his, were animated by the best spiiit, and 
were eager to fight. Victor, however, no doubt mistrusting hiqiself 
upon a terrain which he behdd for the first time, took advantage of the 
night and retreated.’ 

The general result of these operations was that, though 
suffering immense losses, Wittgenstein gradually threw 
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the left winty of the Grand Army, and drew near the line of 
Napoleon’s retreat from Smolensk. Meantime, on the opposite 
side of the immense theatre of war, Tchitcliakoff had 
repelled the right wing, passing Schwartzenberg and the 
Austrian army, and thus, while Kutusolf was following the 
broken horde from Moscow, two Kussian armies were press- 
ing forward to intercept the French on the Beresina and to 
effect their complete destruction. Marbot, like most French 
writers, deiioiiiices the conduct of Schwartzenberg as * the 
‘ blackest treason,’ and we can readily believe that the 
Austrian chief was not too eager to defeat Tchitchakoff. 
But Schwartzenberg was a timid commander; his array was 
already in a bad plight, and, in any case, he made no greater 
mistake than Jerome and Junot made in the advance on 
Moscow. It is fair, liowever, to let Marbot make his 
charge. 

^ Tlie Bitufitioii of the Freiicli aiiny became daily worse. Field- 
Marshal Schwartzenberg, who coininanded in chief the Austrian corps 
■which Napoleon had made tlie right wing of the army, had, through 
the most infamous treaclicry, allowed the Jiussiaus of Tchitchakoff to 
pass before his front.* These had seized Minsk, and from that place 
threatened our rear.' 

It was now not far from the end of November, and 
Napoleon was making his way from Smolensk, with the 
miserable remains of the Grand Army, followed by Kutusoff 
and his swarms of Cossacks. The Emperor was aAvare that 
enemies had gathered on his rear, but lie seems not to have 
known that Tchitchakoff was near the Beresina, and 
barring his retreat, and that Wittgenstein was at no great 
distance. Under this false impression he burned his pon- 
toons, in order to make the retreat more rapid — an act that 
nearly led to his complete ruin. 

‘ The Emperor calculated on passing tlie Beresina at Borisoff, the 
bridge of which was protected by a fortress in a good state and by a 
Polish regiment. Napoleon’s confidence was so extreme that, in order 
to lighten the march of his army, he caused all his bridging equipages 
to be burnt at Orscha. It was a great misfortune, for these pontoons 
would have assured us an easy passage across the Beresina, -which we 
obtained at the price of so much blood.’ 

Meanwhile, Oudinot, who had replaced St.-Cyr, and 
Victor were drawing towards the Emperor, and endeavouring 
to protect his line of retreat. The Eussians were near the 
Beresina, and Oudinot, who had repulsed an attack of 
Tchitchakoff*, hastened to seize the bridge of Borisoff, the only 
passage across the river, and just surrendered. Harbot 
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fell on, being in the front j but he was too late, and the bridge 
was destroyed, 

' The defeat of the Russian advanced guard had terrified the army of 
Tchitchakoff; the greatest disorder prevailed on the bank it occupied, 

. and we saw masses of fugitives run away over the country. I began 
to hope for a good result, though it seemed to me at first that it would 
be very difficult for dismounted horsemen, without bayonets, to force 
the passage of a bridge, and to hold their ground ; for the enemy showed 
a few sharpshoottra only. I ordered the platoons who were first to reach 
the right bank to seize tlic houses next to the bridge, to that, holding 
both extremities, we could defend it until the arrival of our infantry, 
and so secure for the French army a way across the Beresina. But all 
of a sudden the guns of the fortress open, and cover the platform of the 
bridge with a discharge of grape-shot, which carries disorder into our 
feeble battalion, and compels it, for a moment, to fall back. A body 
of Russian sappers, furnished with torches, seizes the opportunity and 
sets the bridge; on fire ; bur, as the j>rt‘sence of the sappers stopped the 
artillery of the enomy, we charged. Most of the sappers were slain or 
thrown into the river ; some chasseurs hud already extinguished the 
fire, which had only just begun to burn, when a battalion of grenadiers, 
rushing up at quick step, compels us, at the bayonet’s point, to abandon 
the bridge. This was ^soon covered with lit torches, <ind became a huge 
conflagration, the intense heat of which drove the combatants away.’ 

The retreat of Napoleon was now cut off 5 Tchitchakoff 
held the Beresina in his front ; Wittgenstein, on the right, 
was close to the streani, and Kiitusuff was still hanging on his 
rear. Mack and Melas were never iii so woful a plight; 
and Macinahon was certainly in less danger when, on ^e 81st 
of August, 1870, he lay paralysed around Sedan, In this terri- 
ble situation the French army was saved, partly through the 
resource of the Emperor, partly through the mistakes of 
the Russian commanders, who, Wellington truly said, ought 
to have destroyed their enemy. Marbot gives us vduable 
details about these operations, which have not, we think, 
seen the light before. An accident seems to have revealed 
the existence of the ford at Studianka, which enabled the 
French to effect the passage, though with enormous loss. 

^Thc bold march made by Corbineau was glorious for him and 
fortunate in the extreme for the army ; for the Emperor, having asoer* 
tained that it was physically impossible to restore speedily the 
at Borisoff, resolved, after a conversation with Corbineau, to oroes 
Beresina at Studian]^.' 

Napoleon had not been equal to himself duria% the 
ling scenes of the retreat from Moscow; fmt ito seised hit 
one chance with characteristic skill, demon 

tions as if he was about to cross the river ^ 
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and, in order more effectually to deceive the enemy, he sent 
masses of fugitives in that direction ; but, meanwhile, he got 
everything ready to pass at Studianka. Tchitchakoff fell 
stupidly into the snare, and left open the point which he 
ought to have closed. 

* Tchitchakoff, informed of these preparations, and having no doubt 
that the intention of Napoleon was to cross the river at the spot referred 
to, and to gain the road to Minsk, which was at hand, made haste to 
send along the right bank, not only all the garrison of liorisoff, in front 
of Oiikoloda, but also, with a want of insight which can hardly be 
estimated, this general, who was in sufficient force to guard at the same 
time the lower and iipj)cr parts of the stream, caused all the troops 
placed the day before above Borisoff and the Bercsina to descend on 
Oukoloda.’ 

The faults of Tchitchakoff, however, did not end here ; he 
did not destroy a succession of bridges leading from 
Studianka, across the marshes of the Beresina, on the way to 
Zembin ; had he done this, the mere passage would have 
been useless. 

* Tchitcluikoff made another mistake which a sergeant tvould not have 
made, and which his government never forgave him. Zembin is built 
upon a great marsh traversed by the road to Wilna by Karuen. The 
chaussec contains twenty-two wooden bridges, which the Russian 
general coidd have reduced to ashes before he set off, for they were 
surrounded a great number of ricks of dry rushes. Had Tchitchakoff 
taken this sensible precaution, the French army Avould have been 
irretrievably lost, and it would have gained nothing by crossing the 
river.’ 

Meanwhile, Eble and the French engineers had done 
wonders in throwing two bridges at Studianka across the 
half-frozen stream. The attitude of the Emperor and of 
Murat, essentially a fair-weather soldier, is thus graphically 
sketched by Marbot: — 

^ The Emperor walked fast, went from one regiment to another, and 
Speke to soldiers and officers alike. Murat was with him. This brave 
and daring warrior, who had performed such fine feats of arms while 
the victorious French were advancing on Moscow, Murat, the proud 
Murat, had been as it were in eclipse since he had left that city, and 
during the retreat he bad taken part in no engagement.’ 

On this occasion Marbot saw for the first time the hideous 
remains of the Grand Army. 

*My spirit sank and was grieved. Every grade was confounded; 
no arms, no military bearing 1 Soldiers, officers, and even generals, 
covered with rags, their only hose being scraps of leather or of doth 
scarcely held together by twine I A huge chaos, composed of thou- 
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Bands of men of different races, jabbering all the tongues of the 
European Continent, and unable to understand each other I ’ 

The Eussian commanders had been inactive while Napo- 
leon had been securing the passage. At last Tchitchakoff^ 
having found out his mistake, marched to attack the French 
army near the bridges, but he was repulsed by Oudinot with 
heavy loss. Kutusoff and Wittgenstein fell on Victor ; one 
division was cut off, and laid down its arms : but the marshal 
succeeded in crossing the river. The French had escaped, 
though cruelly stricken, and care had not been taken to 
direct the mass of the demoralised fugitives to the bridges 
in time ; 20,000 or JJ0,000 men were lost in this way, and 
this must be borne in mind when we judge an exploit in the 
main glorious to the French arms. 

‘ Much lias been said about the disasters o£ the Bere&ina ; but no 
one has yet said that the greater part of them could have been averted 
had the stuff, with a better perception of its duties, turned to account 
the night of the 27th and 2J>th, and caused the heavy baggage, and 
esjDecially the multitudes of stragglers, who next day obstructed the 
jiassage, to go over the bridges.’ • 

Marbot thus describes the terrible scene of the rupture of 
the principal bridge : — 

‘ The round shot of Wittgenstein began to fall into the crowd. The 
enormous masses of men, horses, and chariots became huddled together 
at the entrance to the bridges, and closed them up without being able 
to reach them, A great number having failed to approach them were 
forced by the multitudes into the Beresina and were drowned. To 
pile up the measure of misfortune, one of the bridges gave way under 
the pressure of the guns and of the heavy caissons behind. Everyone 
rushed to the second bridge, and the disorder there was alread}’' so 
great that the strongest men could not stand it. Many were choked 
and squeezed to death.’ 

The remains of the army^ from Moscow and the combined 
corps of Oudinot and Victor were, perhaps, from 45,000 to 
50,000 strong when they escaped from the horrors of the 
Beresina. They were only feebly pursued by the Russians, 
who, indeed, were suffering fearfully themselves ; but they 
were greatly reduced by cold and hunger. Marbot had hw 
full share in this part of the retreat, and laboured very 
successfully to save his regiment. He had once more been 
severely wounded, but he was able to follow his men on a 
sledge, and though the 23rd lost nearly all ite horses, it liad 
contrived to secure sneh ample supplies timt some 400 
troopers recrossed the Niemen, to be joined by. p^haps^ 900 
at Warsaw, We need not dwell on the dosing scenes of 
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most disastrous retreat recorded in history. Napoleon left 
the wreck of the Grand Army at Smorgoni on his return to 
France; the act has been differently judged by different 
writers, but it would not have been done by Turenne or 
Frederick, and the conqueror showed badly in this great 
reverse of fortune. Murat, given the command, when his 
master had gone, lost his head, and practically ran away 
from Wilna; as at Smolensk, the magazines at this place 
were plundered and wasted by the famished soldiery, and 
the French crossed the Niemen in little knots and bands 
from 20,000 to 30,000 speetras, gaunt, in despair, and as a 
military force ruined. Marbot severely condemns the ad- 
ministration of the country round Wilna during the advance 
on Moscow ; but the Poles had no faith in Napoleon’s fair 
words, and contributions and suj^plies were not easily 
obtained. Bands of Poles, actually in the army, robbed the 
French in the retreat. 

‘ They dressed themselves up as ])oasant3, and, slipping out of the 
bivouacs when night lifid fallen, met at a place aerocd on, and came 
back to our camps crying the Cossack war cry, “Hourra ! hourra ! *’ 
They struck terror into the hearts of the weaker class of men, and many 
of these took to flight, throwing away all they had, and leaving car- 
riages and sup[)lies. After this the supposed Cossacks, after plundering 
everything, went away, and before (lay break returned to the French 
columns, w'herc they resumed the name of Poles, only to become 
Cossacks next night.’ 

The 23rd crossed the Vistula in this plight, and no regi- 
ment in the Grand Arjiiy liad suffered less : — 

* We w^ere almostkriee-diiepin the half-frozen water, which aggravated 
the sufferings of the sick .and woiin dial men ; but ]diysical pain was 
as nothing compared with the fears inspired by the cracking of the ice, 
threatening at every moment to give wa}'^ under our feet. The servant 
of one of my officers fell into a hole and was never seen again. At 
last we reached the opposite bank, and passed the night in the huts of 
fishermen.’ 

The number of troops that crossed the Niemen, including 
the reserves of the Grand Army, was probably half a million 
of men. The Austrian and Prussian contingents did not 
suffer much, the last, under Macdonald, on the extreme left, 
and we may estimate these wings as 60,000 strong. But of the 
440,000 men who remained, not 60,000, perhaps, took part in 
the campaign of 1813 ; about 150,000 were taken prisoners, 
and fully 200,000, we believe, perished. Marbot makes the 
figures considerably less, but he relies on notes taken by 
Napoleon, who had the strongest interest to conceal the 
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truth, and he is contradicted by all impartial writers. He 
has dwelt fairly enough on some of the causes of a cata- 
strophe which can only bo compared to the ruin of the hosts 
of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, or to the destruction of the 
hordes of Sennacherib. He very properly denies that ‘it 
‘ was all the cold,’ and, in fact, the Russians suffered more 
severely from this than the French. 

‘ The Russian soldiers — it is very remarkable — accustomed to pashi 
the winter in well-ceraented habitations, furnished with stoves always 
heated, were infinitely more susceptible to cold than the soldiers of 
other parts of Europe ; the enemy's army suffered great losses, and 
this explains why the pursuit, was so slow.’ 

He gives up the idea also that the burning of Moscow 
had much to do with the issue of events, and that Napoleon, 
but for this disaster, would have ‘ emerged in the spring 
‘ like a ship from the ice ’ — one of his phrases at St. 
Helena. 

‘The destruction of Mo.scow was not complete; sufficient houses, 
palaces, churches, and barracks remained to lodge the army. . . , 
Even after the conflagration more j>rovisif»ns were \o he found in ihiB 
immense city than would liave sufliccd to feed the army for six 
months. . . . Even had Moscow remained intact, the course of events 
would not have been changed. ’ 

Unquestionably it Avas a military mistake — and to this wo 
have referred before — to have made the Austrian and Prus- 
sian forces the wings of the invading army; but, apart from 
the ambiguous conduct of Schwartzenberg, this told far more 
in the events of 1813 than in those of 1812, Marbot justly 
dwells on the delay of Napoleon at Moscow as a military 
cause of the terrible sufferings of the retreat, and he com- 
ments on the disloyalty of the Poles, and on the neglect of 
collecting supplies in Poland, as contributing largely to tlie 
catastrophe. The main causes, however, were deeper than 
these, and have been indicated by more philosophic thinkers. 
The Grand Army was a bad army ; it was full of elements of 
weakness and discontent, and it was half destroyed before 
winter began. Had it been the army of Jena or Austerlitz, 
it would not impossibly have overwhelmed the Russians a 
few days after the campaign had opened, and the Hmperot 
might' have found a Tilsit at Wilna. The principal eause^ 
however, of the result of the contest was that the Napoleoiiic 
system of making war was all but impossible in a eotintij 
like Russia, and amidst sandy and barren steppes and forests; 
rapid and brilliant manceuvres to be made hj troops r^yitig 
on resources found on the spot, and moving 
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roads, could hardly be accomplished in 1812, and Napoleon 
failed when his method failed him. He tried in vain to 
carry out his projects, when compelled largely to depend on 
magazines, and to advance slowly through impassable tracts; 
this led to delays, long halts, and all kinds of reverses, and 
he was lured on to Moscow and engulfed in ruin because 
he could not come up with the enemy, who fell back through 
a wasted country. As for the patriotism of the Russians, it 
deserves the highest praise ; but it cannot be said that the 
Russian commanders gave proof of military worth or skill, 
while, strategically, some of Napoleon’s movements were 
marked by his characteristic genius and poAver. The disaster 
is foreshadowed in the Greek myth of Phaeton. 

Marbot was sent to Mons to recruit the 2ilrd, and es- 
peciall}" to find new horses for it, in the early spring of 18H1. 
He had been made its full colonel during the retreat from 
Moscow, the Emperor acknowledging that he was discharging 
a debt long due. He took no part in the famous battles 
in Saxony which marked the opening of the campaign of 
1813, when Napoleon once more struck down the allies on 
the historic fields of Liitzen and Bautzen. But lie has 
given us many important details as to the reorganisation of 
the Grand Army which differ from the accounts of most 
writers, and which seem to bear the character of truth. 
France, undoubtedly, Avas one in mind Avith Napoleon when 
he made gigantic efforts in 1813 to restore the military 
sujiremacy which was slipinng from his gras2^. 

‘ llie f rent iiinjority of tlie Froiicli people liacl oven yet an extreme 
confidence in Napole on. lA^cIl-infornjed persons no doubt blamed him 
for having advanced to Moscow, and especially for having stayed there 
until the Avinter came ; but the massefi. accustomed to lliink tlie 
Emperor infallible, and having besides no notion of eventa, and of the 
rea’ losses incurred l)y our troo[)S in liussia, only considered the glory 
thrown on our arms by the capture of Moscow. There was a strong 
movement in order to give the Emperor the means of bringing Adetory 
back to our eagles. Every department, every towm, gave patriotic con- 
tributions of horst^s; but this entliusiasm Avas diminislied by the great 
levies of conscripts Avhich Avere made, and by the heavy taxes Avhich 
Avere raised. Still, on the Avhole, the nation sacrificed itself Avith 
tolerably good grace, and battalions and squadrons rose, as it ivere, out 
of the earth by enchantment.’ 

It has often been said that the French army raised at 
Napoleon’s summons in 1813 was a mere huge assemblage 
of rude levies ; but this, apparently, was not the fact. The 
elements of military pOAver in France were enormous; and 
between the goodwill of the nation, persuasion, and force, the 
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Emperor collected good soldiers in tens of tlioustinds. This 
account of the composition of the Grand Army in 1813 con- 
tradicts that of M. Thiers, and others : — 

‘ Strange to say, after the great losses of men incurred in F lance during 
twenty years, recruiting liad never produced so strong and so fine an 
array of soldiers. This was owing to a number of causes. In the 
first place, each of the hundred and eight departments, then in exists 
ence, had had for several years ii company of infantry, called the 
departmental company, a kind of Prictorian Guard of the prefects, 
who delighted in procuring for it the best and most able-bodied men. 
These men never left the chief towns of the department ; they wore 
well housed, fed, and clothed ; they did very little, and they liad 
sufficient time to gain their full strength, for most of them led this 
kind of life for six or seven years; and as they were regularly trained 
in the management of arms, in marching, and in manoiuvres, they 
only wanted the baptism of fire to become admirable troops. The 
Emperor sent them all to the army, where they were blended with the 
regiments of the lin<). These companies, according to the importance 
of the department, were each of 150, 200, or 250 men. In the second 
place, a great number of the conscripts of previous years were asked to 
serve. Some of them, owing to interest, othcrii from al)uses, or 
trickeries, had contrived to l>e placed at the tail of the depots — that is, 
to stay at home until further orders. Age had made them men nearly 
all strong and vigorous. Those measures were legal ; but what was 
not legal was the eall to arms of men who. having already drawn h»ts 
for the conscrijitiori, ami having been liberated, were not tlie Jess com- 
pelled to serve if they were less than thirty years old. This levy pro- 
duced a great number of men fit to bear the liardships of war. . . . 
The submissivenesa of the people led the government into a course 
even more illegal, and more dangerous, because it affected tlie upper 
classes ; after Ibrcing the men who liad been exempted by lot, they 
forced those who had obtained substitutes, as the law allowed, to take 
up arms. . . To these levies, more or less lawful, the Emperor added 
all the men jirovided by anticipating tlie conscription and numerous 
and excellent battalions composed of sailors.’ 

The army, however, of 1813 was weak in cavalry,* not 
inured to war, and deficient in organisation and military 
worth. It was an army for parade, and not for the field, 

* The French army, as I have said, was composed of a fine stock of 
men ; it had never looked so well. But, with the exception of a few 
regiments, the great mass of these new soldiers had never been 
under fire ; the d^isastera, too, of the campaign in Kussia had injured 
the self-confidence of the troops, in a way still felt ; and thus our fine 
troops rather formed an army fit to show, in order to obtain peace, 
than, at this moment, to make war. Nearly all the generals and 
colonels, who had examined the troops attentively, declared that they 
required several years of peace,* 
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Eelyiiig on liis genius, and on the terror of his name, 
Nai)oleon prepared, with this inexperienced force, and with 
the faithless allies of the Confederation oftheEhinc, already 
stirred by the great rising of Germany, to contend against 
all Europe for his entire Empire. This is evident from his 
correspondence in many places, and, indeed, is proved by his 
retaining garrisons in the fortresses of the Oder and Vistula, 
all lost to him after the defeat of Leipzig. Marbot properly 
condemns tliis extravagant project. 

‘ I agree with those wlio proposed the evacuation ol‘ the fortresses ; 
for siMce, even as their opponents acknowledge, these strong places 
could be of no use to us, unless we completely ovcrtlirew the Russian 
and Prussian armies, this was all reason the more for increasing our 
disposable forces, and not for disseminating them over an infinite space.* 

It is impossible to form a correct estimate of the number 
of the belligerent forces which came into conflict in 1813, 
after the negotiations at Pleistwitz had failed. Eeckoning 
his imprisoned garrisons, and his army of Italy, Napoleon 
liad, perhaps, GW, 000 men ; but a large part of these were 
German contingents, discontented, and watching an oppor- 
tunity to revolt. On the other hand, the allies disposed of from 
800,000 to 1)00,000 men ; and these do not include the forces 
of VYellington, who paralysed the best troops of France in 
Spain, and whose successes at Vittoria had decided Austria to 
throw in her lot w ith the Coalition. The Emperor was thus 
completely overmatched ; and what is perhaps as import- 
ant, and is not borne in mind by military writers of narrow 
views, all the moral forces, which Jiave such power in war, 
but which he would not, obstinately, take into account, were 
as strongly against him in 1813 as they were against the 
allies In 1793-4. Germany stood in arms to assert her 
rights, and to avenge years of oppression and wrong ; Napo- 
leon fought to upheld a despotism, unnatural, monstrous, and 
that could not endure. Yet he seems to have had little 
doubts of the issue ; though in Saxony he had not more 
than 300,000 men to oppose to, probably, 500,000. 

< The Emperor Napoleon, accustomed, by reason of repeated victories, 
not to estimate the force of his enemies, thought himself once more 
invincible when he found himself in Germany at the head of 300,000 
men ; and he did not sufliciently consider the nature and quality ot 
the forces with which he was to confront all Europe leagued against 
him. ... It is positively said that when ho saw the foreign £pla- 
matists leave the palace of Dresden, he exclaimed, “ How well W6 
shall beat them 1 ” ’ 
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Unquestionably, from a mere military point of view, the 
Emperor’s hopes were not without foundation. He occupied 
a central position in the midst of foes, disseminated on a 
vast circumference, and though, for the moment, closely 
united, divided by separate and even conflicting interests, by 
old jealousies, and distinct sympathies, his genius and renown 
were so dreaded that Continental generals cowered at his 
approach ; and astride on the Elbe, and holding all its pas- 
sages, he not unreasonably believed that he would repeat the 
marvels of 1796 on the Adige. The first events of the cam- 
paign gave him marked success ; he won a victory at Dresden 
that might have been made decisive ; the terror inspired by 
his arms and the timidity of his foes are well indicated in 
this passage : — 

‘ At the command of the Emperor the gates were opened, and a 
passage was made lor a column ol the iiiliintry of the Imperial Guard, 
its first brigade hd by Major-General Cambronne. It was like the 
apparition of Medusa’s head. The enemy recoiled panic-stricken, his 
artillery was captured in a rajfid charge, and the gunners w'ere slain 
beside their carriages. Sallies of the same kind were made from 
every gate of Dresden, and hud similar results; the allies evacuated 
the redoubts taken by them, and fled into the neighbouring plains. 
Napoleon caused them to be charged up to the foot of the hills.’ 

The poor quality of the Austrian infantry is illustrated 
in the following anecdote ; conceive the commander of a 
British square, at Waterloo, holding a parley of the kind. 

* A division of cuiras^siers, under General Bordesoulle, found itself in 
front of a strong division of Austrian infantry formed in square, and 
summoned it to lay down its arms. The enemy’s general having re- 
fused, Bordesoulle rode forward, and remarked that the muskets cJhis 
men were too wet to fire. The Austrian replied that his soldiers would 
defend themselves with tlieir bayonets, and all the more successfully 
because the horses of the French, stuck knee deep in the mud, could 
not reach them with their breasts, and bear down on them with the 
weighty shock which gives cavalry its strength. “ Well, 1 shall smite 
down your infantry with my guns.” “ You have none, for they have 
been left behind in the mud.” ** If 1 show you the guns in the rear of 
my leading regiment, will you surrender ? ” “ Certainly, I shall have to 
do so ; for in that case I should have no means of defence.” ' 

The disaster of Culm effaced Dresden, and was one of tlie 
turning points of the war. Marbot throws the blame of iim 
abandonment of Yandamme on St.-Cyr, who, on this gimt 
occasion, acted with characteristic disloyal 

* The malevolence of St.-C^ was astonishing when it was a 

tion of supporting a colleague, malevolence which in diis mstanoe ted 
General Morticr astray. Neither one nor the other stirred^ 
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co-operation, added to the vigorous efforts of Vandamme, would cer- 
tainly have c()m])lctcd the utter defeat of the enemy. In fact, his 
columns of infantry, of cavalry, of artillery, and of trains were con- 
fusedly huddled together in the narrow defiles of the mountains which 
separate Silesia from Bohemia.’ 

Napoleon, undoubtedly, ordered St.-Cyr and Mortier to 
join hands with Vandamme ; but the Emperor was unwell 
— poison has been suspected — and at the instance of his suite 
he returned to Dresden, one of the most unlucky incidents of 
his life. 

‘ Cuulaincourt advised Napoleon to return to Dresden, and the other 
great officers did not venture to give die much wiser advice to go on 
to Pirna, only a league distant. The Young Cluard Avas there already, 
and the Kinperor would have found there the repose he was in need of, 
and would have enjoyed the immense advantage of ])eing on the spot 
to direct the movonients of the troops enguued in pursuing the enemy. 
This he could not do at Dresden, far atvay from the centre of opera- 
tions. Napole(/Ti thus left St.-Cyr and Mortier with the charge of 
supporting Vandamme.' 

Meanvvliilo, the secondary armies, thrown out by Napoleon 
as far as the Oder, to hold Germany down — a departure from 
the strategy of 179(5, and due to the insatiable lust of power 
— had suffered a seri(’s of crushing defeats. Marbot was 
attached to the corps of Macdonald, an honourable and even 
ail heroic soldier, but not tit to command in chief, like the 
majoritj' of Napoleon’s marslials. lie thus describes his su- 
perior’s character in Avar: - - 

‘ Macdonald, rernarkahlc fur his personal courage, was often unfor- 
tunate in the field, not that he Avas Avithout military aptitude, but that, 
like the generals of tlie Austrian army, especially the celebrated Mack, 
he was too exact and exclusive in strategical movements. Before a 
battle lie traced out a plan of operations, Avhich was usually excellent, 
hut he ought to have modified it according to circumstances, and his 
slow intelligence could not do this. He was like certain che.ssplayers 
who, Avhon they direct their own game and that of their adversary, 
not on the spot, .succeed very Avell as long as they play alone, yet do not 
know Avhat to do wdien, in a real match, the adversary arranges his 
men quite differently from Avhat they had as.sumed w'ould be the case.’ 

Marbot distinguished himself greatl}" at the Katzbach, a 
defeat which, like Grosbeeren and Dennewitz, destroyed 
Napoleon’s exterior offensive line, and enabled the allies 
gradually to converge against him. The Emperor lavished 
rewards on the accomplished soldier. 

* On Septemher 2H he reviewed our Corps d’Armce, and gave me extra- 
ordinary proof of his esteem ; for, tliougli he very seldom gave several 
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rewards at the same time, ho nominated me Oilicer of the Legion of 
Honour and Bjiron of tlie Empire, and gave me the endowment 
attached to this rank. He also loaded my regiment with his favours, 
declaring that it was the only one of Sebastian i’s corps which kept in 
order at the Katzbach, captured guns of the enemy, and repulsed the 
Prussians wherever they met them.’ 

October had come, and the immense forces of the allies 
were gathering in on Leipzig. Four main causes had made 
the result of the campaign in Saxony altogether different 
from that of 1796-7 in Italy. In the first place, the long 
line of the Elbe was much less easy to observe and defend 
than the short and difficult line of the Adige ; and Bliicher, 
in fact, passed it without the Emperor’s knowledge. In the 
next place, Napoleon wasted three armies in his attempt 
to keep the whole of Germany down ; and this, we have 
seen, had most disastrous resulfs. Again, the allies, pro- 
bably following the advice of Moreau, did not venture to 
meet the strokes of Napoleon, like Wiirmser and Alvinzi, in 
1796; they kept aloof from their dreaded enemy, and did 
not attempt to move against liini until his .lieutenants had 
been beaten in detail, and the French army had been 
cruelly weakened. Yet the most important cause, we be- 
lieve, was that Napoleon’s army was not to bo compared with 
the warriors of Areola and Rivoli; even the French soldiers 
had not been trained to w’ar, and the auxiliaries of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine could not be trusted, and were worse 
than useless. This is the real reason why, at the last 
moment, the Emperor was forced to abandon the advance 
on Berlin which, Napier thinks, might have changed the 
whole course of events. 

In these untoward circumstances, Marbot contends, with 
other writers, that the true strategy of Napoleon would 
have been to fall back, to hold the strong and defensible 
line of the Saale, and to weary out the enemies still in awe 
of him. But the Emperor would make a stand at Leipzig, 
and trusted to his skill in a great general battle. 

* The extreme confidence of this great captain was a cause of his 
ruin; he did not reflect that his array, much weakened by heavy 
losses, had many foreigners in its ranks, who only sought a favourable 
occasion to betray us, and that it was exposed to be overwhelmed by 
superior forces in the immense plains of Leipzig. He would have done 
well to have led it into the mountainous region of Thuringia and Hesse, 
so favourable to the defensive, and so to have nullified part of the 
forces of the Coalition and its kings. . . . But the confidence felt by 
Napoleou in himself and in the worth of his troops overbore all other 
considerations/ 
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Marbot fairly describes tbe great days of Leipzig; they 
hold a conspicuous place in historj^ ; but they have little 
interest for the student of war. The attacks of the allies 
were feeble all through ; they have been compared to the 
‘ peckings of crows round a dying eagle ; ^ and more than 
once they were nearly defeated. Marbot narrates a curious 
incident on the eve of the battle ; the Russian Czar and the 
King of Prussia were nearly falling into the hands of the 
23rd Chasseurs. 

‘ I was full of hope, when the immoderate ardour of one of my 
troopers caused iny plan to fail. This man, liaving let his Siibre fall, 
took his carbine in his hands, and from fear lest he should be late 
when I should srivc the signal to attack, he fired into the midst of the 
group, and killed a Prussian major. As yon may suppose, all the 
enemy’s officers, who had no escort except a few orderlies, and saw 
they were on the point of being surrounded, galloped off in the 
twinkling of an eye. Our men could not follow them far, lest they 
should fall into the hands of patrols, who were heard advancing. My 
chasseurs, nevertheless, made two officers prisoners, but could obtain 
no information from tliern. But 1 beard afterwards from my friend, 
Baron Stock, colortol of the Guards of th(‘ Grand Duke of Darmstadt, 
that the Emperor Alexander of Kussia and the King of Prussia were 
among the officers who were on the point of being captured by the 
French near tlic Swedish redoubt. Had this ha]>pened, the fortunes of 
Europe would have boon changed.’ 

Marbot is naturally indignant at the defection of tbe 
Saxons and other German contingents on the field of battle ; 
for this, perhaps, decided the issue of events at Leipzig. 
But Napoleon at least had had fair warning, and woe betide 
the commander who compels his troops to choose between 
loyalty to the flag and patriotic duty ! Marbot, also, 
severely condemns Joinini for taking part with the allies, 
like Moreau ; * but Jomini has fairly justified himself ; and 
that three men so completely difierent as Bernadotte, 
Moreau, and Jomini were, should have been found in armies 
hostile to France, is significant of the indignation cansed by 
Napoleon’s crushing and universal tyranny. Marbot gives 
us this anecdote about Jomini : — 

* The Emperor Alexander, to the amazement of Europe, rewarded 
Jomini for his treason by making him one of his aides-de-camp, and 
this so shocked the delicacy of feeling of the Emperor of Austria, that, 


* See the Life of Jomini, by Colonel Le Comte, sometime Jornini’s 
first aide-de-camp. This veteran officer is still alive ; he is almost the 
krt link with a great age of war, and he is one of the best military 
critics of our time. 
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as he was dining one day with Alexander, and perceived Jornini 
among the guests, ho exclaimed quite aloud, “ I knew that sovereigns 
must sometimes make use of deserters, but I did not imagine that tliey 
would receive them on their staff, and even admit them to their table.” ’ 

Marbot dwells with just pride on the heroic stand made 
by the French army on the last day of Leipzig. Out- 
numbered, betrayed, and almost surrounded, they fought as 
became their noble race. 

‘ The battle, celebrated by the enemy as a triumph, was, neverthe- 
less, indecisive. Though very inferior in numbers, comf routed by all 
the nations of Europe, and having multitudes of traitors in our ranks, 
we did not yield an inch of ground. General Sir Robert AVilso?i, 
English commissioner at Ihc battle of Leipzig, a man whoso testimony 
cannot be suspected of partiality, has written thus on the subject. : — 
“ In spite of the defection of the Saxon army in the midst of the 
engagement, and of the obstinate and brilliant courage of the allies, it 
was found impossible to take from the French a single one of the 
villages considered by them essential to their ]>osition. Niirht closed 
the battle, leaving to the French, and especially to the defenders of 
Probstheyda, the glory of inspiring their enemies with noble envy.” ’ 

Leipzig, in fact, would have been a drawn battle but for 
the frightful disasters that followed, and that almost de- 
stroyed the Grand Army. Marbot cites some writers to 
show that Napoleon did not neglect the all-important duty 
of thoroughly bridging the Pleisse and the Elster, when bis 
want of munitions forced him to retreat; but these are 
questionable witnesses at best. The Emperor^s correspond- 
ence is a blank on the subject, and more than one passage 
in his career proves that he sometimes omitted to take pre- 
cautions which would have been taken by very inferior men^ 
Marbot points out what ought to have been done ; — 

* There was but one way to make our retreat secure ; a great 
number of culverts should have been constructed upon the water 
meadows, the ditches, and the little streams, and larger bridges 
should have been made over the Fartha, the Pleisse, and especially 
the Bister, which receive their feeders at the gates and even within 
the town of Leipzig. Nothing would have been more easy than to 
jbrm these indispensable passages, for the town and the suburbs of 
Leipzig, at a mui^et-shot’s distance, could have provided an immense 
quantity of beams, of planks, of boards, of nails, of ropes, and so 

Hie necessary measures were not adopted. 

^The whole army thought that maay passages had been con- 
structed as soon as it had reached Leipzig, and diat these had been 
multiplied on the 16th, and especially on the 17di October, for there 
had been no engagement on that day. Well, owing to a concourse 
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of circumstances most tlej>lorablo, and giving proof of incredible 
iieLil’goncc, no jirccautions of tbe kind were tiiken. There is literally 
notliing otiicial in the dociuncnts relating to the famous battle to show 
that anything was done to facilitate, in the event of a retreat, the escape 
of the numerous columns engaged beyond the defiles formed by the 
rivers and the town of Jicipzig and its suburbs.’ 

Napoleon possibly relied on Berthier to give the orders 
required and to bridge the rivers. But Berthier, like three- 
fourths of the marshals, was a more servitor, without re- 
source in himself, \Yho required a command from his master 
to do anything. 

* Gre.it ari was the activity and vast the capacity of the Emperor, it 
w;is physically irn])ossible that he could see after and direct every- 
thing: and yet if he forgot anything of importance, notliing was 
done. It seems that it was so at Lcijizig. Most of the marshals and 
corjis commanders rcpeatcdlv. and especially during the last two days, 
made Berthier awar<‘ liow iieces<;iry it was to establish a number of 
passages, in order to secure the means of retreat in the event of a 
reverhO ; hut the regular aii-iwer of the major-general was, “ The 
Emperor ha.^ given mi* no order.-.” Nothing more could be got from 
liim ; and thus not a beam, not a plank, had been thrown over the 
single stream when, on the night of the ]Kth~19th, the Emperor 
ordered a general retreat on WeisNenfels and the Saalc,’ 

According to Marbot, the allied armies had suffered so 
much that they were about to fall back, until their chiefs 
perceived the French preparing to retreat. 

‘The allies had lost so many'^ men that they felt it impossible to 
renew the conflict ; they had not dared to attack us again; and they 
were on the jioint of retiring when they perceived the impedimenta of 
the army on the way to Weissenfel,.^, by Lindenau. They then knew 
that Napoleon wa.s making ready to retreat, and they did what they 
fxnild to turn to account the opportunities this movement might chance 
to give them.’ 

The French army defiled out of Leipzig, having one bridge 
only to cross the Elster — it was the same at Lobau in 1809 
— neglect that caused fatal delay and cost thousands of lives. 
Tbe allies had refused to spare the town, and Napoleon’s 
lieutenants urged their master to set fire to it, and thus to 
place a barrier between the pursuing and the retreating 
armies. The Emperor, however, refused to take this course, 
justifiable in a military sense, not probably from a chivalrous 
feeling, but because he did not wish to sanction an act 
which would have made an enemy even of the King of 
Saxony, his only remaining ally in Germany. 

* I think that the refusal of the allies to consent not to molest us on 
the retreat gave ua a right to adopt all feasible means of defence ; and. 
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as a conflagration in tins case would hnve been the most efficacious 
means, we slionld have made use of it. Napoleon, however, could not 
make uj» his mind to this act; and this extravagant magnanimity cost 
him his crown, for the ensuing engagement caused him to lose almost 
as many men as the three days’ battle which he had just fought. It 
wjia even much more disastrous, for it divsorganised the army, which 
otherwise might have reached France in formidable strength.’ 

The allies fell presently on the French army, delayed and 
entangled in the defile of the one bridge that formed their 
sole avenue of escape. Hideous scenes of massacre and 
bloodshed followed ; and the Saxons and Badeners slaugh- 
tered their late masters, just as more than once the auxiliaries 
rose against the Legions when they had the chance. 

Marshal Blimher and li is Prussians, the Russians, and the Austrians 
did likewise, and attacked on all sides the rearguards of the French 
columns retreating liy the bridge of Lindenau. To fill up the measure 
of vrocs, sharp volleys of musketry crackled by tlie bridge on the 
Elster, the onl}' line of retreat open to our men. This fusillade was 
the work of the Stixon Guards, who, having been left in the town to 
protect their sovereign, and regretting that they could not desert like 
the other regiments of their army, were caacr to 'give proof of their 
German patriotism, and attacked from behind the French, who were 
passing tlie courtyard of the chateau where their king had his abode, 
ill vain this ill-fated and venerable prince appeared at the balcony of 
the palace, and, amidst a rain of bullets, cried out to his officers and 
soldiers, “ Cowards, kill me ! ” ‘‘ Kill your king, and let him not be 

a witness of your dishonour ! ” The wretches went on massacring the 
French. In his indignation the King of Saxony returned to his rooms, 
caught up the flag of his guard, and threw it into the fire. In these 
unhappy circumstances the basest blow was struck at our troops by a 
battalion of Badeners, left in the town as they were all cowards. 
These scoundrels, hidden behind the wdndows and walls of the prin- 
cipal baking-house, fired on our soldiers, and killed a great many of 
them.' 

The climax of these horrors was reached when the news 
spread that the bridge had been blown up, through a mis- 
take that has never been fully explained. A large part of 
the French army was thus cut off ; thousands perished in 
the stream of the Elster, thousands were made prisoners 
by the exulting allies, and the appalling scenes of the 
Beresina were renewed. A sapper had been ebarged to 
destroy the bridge when the army had effected its retreat ; 
but the explosion of the mine bad been premature, and 
obviously a duty of this supreme importance ought not to 
have been left to a single man. The stricken army threw 
the blame on Berthier^ who excused himself by the customary 
pica. 
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* The opinion of tlie arniy charged the major-general with negli- 
gence; it was justly said that he ouglit to hai^e employed a whole 
brigade to watch the bridge, and that its commander should have been 
directed, on his personal responsibility, to give orders to fire the 
powder only when he saw that the ocaision had come. Berthier 
defended himself with his common reply, The Emperor gave no such 
order!”’ 

Marbot thus describes wliat be witnessed himself at the 
head of the 2ilrd Chasseurs : — 

‘Every moment the columns, especially those of artillery and 
cavalry, were stopped at the passage of broad ditches, of marshes, and 
of brooks, which might easily have been bridged. The wheels and the 
horses sank in the mud ; and, as the night was very dark, there was 
confusion everywhere ; our march was extremely slow.' 

The army did not greet the Emperor with wonted acclaim ; 
the French soldiery were too intelligent not to see that their 
chief had been gravely to blame. 

‘Day broke; the road, broad and good, w'as covered with troops of 
all arms, a token that tlie army would still bo considerable when it 
should reach the Syalo. The Emperor pjissed by ; but as ho galloped 
along the fiank of tlic columns, ho did not hear the joyous shouts 
which usually welcomed his presence. The army was displeased, for 
no care had been taken to secure its retreat after it had left the field ol 
battle.* 

These operations strikingly illustrate the two main defects 
of the Grand Army. The staff was far from good, as the 
Due de Fezensac has shown in many notable instances ; and 
the Emperor’s lieutenants could not think for themselves or 
do anything without an express order from a master who could 
not provide for everything. This is the exact opposite in 
the case of the present German army ; the staff formed by 
Moltke is the best in Europe, and the chiefs of each corps 
d^armee have been specially trained to take the initiative 
and to act for themselves — a discipline which the great Greek 
historian declares was one main cause of the superiority of 
Sparta in war. 

The French army, a dissolving wreck, made its way slowly 
across the Saxon plains until it had taken refuge in the 
fortresses of the Ehine. A gleam of light shone on the 
perishing host when Wrede and his Bavarians crossed the 
path of Napoleon, and, like Tchitchakoff at the Beresina, 
were foiled at Hanau. Marbot and the remains of his fine 
regiment were quartered for a few weeks at Niraeguen, and 
he was sent from that place to command at Mons and to 
keep down the department of Jemmappes. Belgium was 
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already rising against Napoleon, but Marbot sternly did 
his duty, though every sound he heard and every sight 
he saw were signs of the toppling down of the Empire. At 
the instigation of the chief men of the district the authorities 
of Mons assisted the governor to leave the fortress quietly 
with his French troops. The following scene, characteristic 
of one of Napoleon’s soldiers, is recorded by Marbot as 
though he was proud of it : — 

‘ I made up my mind to show my teeth, and told ]\r. Duval that I 
requested him to assemble tlie municipal council and the notables, 
and I would give them my answer. ... I informed my soldiers of 
the proposal that had been made to me to evacuate the town entrusted 
to our charge. Tl^ey were indignant, and spoke out, I told them 
that I would not conceal tlie fact that the ramparts were broken down 
at several points, and were without guns, and that, therefore, it would 
be difticult to defend them agaiiiht regular troops. Nevertheless, if the 
case occurred, we would fight boldly ; but i£. contrary to tlie laws of 
nations, the population of llic town and of the neighbourhood should 
attack us, we would not stand on the defensive, but w'ould deal with 
them tis with rc'bcls. I ordered my soldiers to occupy the church 
steeple, and, after waiting half an hour and beating the drum three 
times, tliey should lire upon any crowd that filled the streets, while 
patrols w(TG to scatter all who clicked up the ways, and especially 
should shoot down the i»casants, who had lelt their work to molest us. 
I added that, if a collision took place, I should order, as the best 
means of defence, that the town should be set on fire to engage the 
attention of the citizens, and that a constant fusillade should be main- 
tained upon the conflagration, to prevent them putting it out.* 

Marbot took no part in the memorable campaign of 1814, 
on the Marne and the Seine, and did not witneas the sur- 
render of Paris. His comments on these events contain 
nothing new, and we pass them by without further notice. 
After Napoleon’s extraordinary escape from Elba, he was 
called again to join the imperial eagles ; and he commanded 
the 7th Hussars in the campaign of Waterloo. The Em- 
peror gave him a brigade for his conduct at the brief oavaby 
skirmish of Genappes ; but the Government of the Besto- 
ration annulled the promotion, and he remained in his dd 
grade for many years. On the 18th of June he was on the 
extreme right of the French army, under the command of 
B’Erlon ; and a letter from his pen throws much light on one 
of the most disputed passages of the campajjp^ the relati^ 
between Napoleon and his lieutenant Grau<my. This is Mt 
the place to discuss at length the unf<n^cuiate opmtiojEis .of 
Grouchy; but Napoleon positively asserts that herotdeitnd 
Gsonehy to send a detachment to him early on the 18t^^Shd 
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to fall on the left flank of Welling^ton — the counterpart of 
the attack on the flank and rear of Bliicher which Ney was 
directed to make on the 1(5 th ; and though the assertion 
has been pronounced false, it is strongly corroborated by 
Marbot’s evidence. Marbot was despatched by Napoleon to 
join hands with Grouchy. 

‘ Special orders, on tlie part of the Kiiiperor, were fiiven me by his 
aide-dc-camp L.Mbedoyero, and by another orderly ofliccr, whose name 
I cannot recollect. . . . Oflicors m rcronnatiitut rice were to inform me, 
throiiirli hussars galloping from ]>ost to post, of their junction with the 
troops of jMarshal Gnuichy and hi.- advancod guard, which wore to 
arri\o from the Byle. ... A note from Captain Eloy, transmitted to 
me bv tlio intermodiatc posts, informed me that he had met no troops 
at Mou.sticr, nor yet at Otiignie.s.’ 

Marbot says that Eloy received his orders at about 11 a.ni., 
before the battle began. Instead of C5rouchy, Marbot met 
Bulow’s Prussians, and sent word to Napoleon at once. The 
Emperor insisted that Grouchy must be at hand, and that 
he was coming across the Bjde, if not by the bridges of 
Moustier and OtUgnies, by that of Limal. 

‘Till! Emperor de.sirod mo to pu.sh on boldly, tliat this force must 
he the corps of Marshal Grouchy advaiK .ng from Limal, and driving 
before him some stray Prussians, part of ^^hom 1 had caj)tured.’ 

This letter also, in part, explains another dobateable pas- 
sage in the campaign. It has been assumed from SoulPs 
desimteh to Grouchy, sent from Napoleon’s lines at 1 0 a.m. 
on the 18th, and enjoining the marshal to march on Wavre, 
that Grouchy was authorised to make this movement by 
the roads on the right bank of the Dyle - that is, far away 
from the main French army ; but Marbot’s report confutes 
this assumption. It shows that Napoleon expected Grouchy 
to have crossed to the left bank of the Dylc, and that, there- 
fore, if he was to advance to Wavre, he was to draw near to 
Napoleon’s army, and this, indeed, is indicated by Soult’s 
letter, which directs Grouchy to approach the Emperor. 
Marbot’s statements do infinite credit to Gerard, who, the 
instant he heard the thunder of Waterloo, urged Grouchy to 
cross the Dyle at Moustier and Ottignies ; and they strongly 
confirm the censures which have been passed on Grouchy. 
We guard, oursoJves, however, from giving an opinion on 
what might have been the result at Waterloo had Grouchy 
taken the true strategic course, which he ought to have 
taken when he broke up from Gembloux. 

Marbot was exiled from France in 1815, and remained 
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in disgrace under the regime of the Bourbons. Like many 
of Napoleon’s veteran soldiers, he was treated with distinc- 
tion by the Monarchy of July; became an aide-de-camp of 
the Duke of Orleans, and afterwards of the Comte de Paris ; 
and did good service in the A.lgerian wars. He died a 
general of division in 1854, having just had time to hear 
that the new-fledged imperial eagles had whetted their 
beaks in the blood of the race which had destroyed the old 
birds in 1812. As we close this valuable and charming work, 
one thought strikes a reflecting mind. This is a record of 
war in unparalleled grandeur, of an exhibition of genius of 
the highest order, of the heroic qualities brought out by war 
and giving war its tragic but profound interest. But it is a 
record also of appalling sufferings, of generations thinned 
and maimed by tlio sword, of lasting injury done to the 
estate of man of the arrest, nay, of the putting back, of 
human progress. The French Revolution was the cause 
of all this: has not that cataclysm done more evil than 
good? 


Art. VTl . — The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon 
(i7hI Burma, Published under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, edited by W. T. 
Blanford. 

1. Mammalia, By W. T. Blanford, F.E.S. 1888-1891. 

2. Birds, By Euciene W. Oates. 1889-1891. 

8. Reptilia and Batrachia, By George A. Boulenger. 1890. 

4. Fishes, By Francis Day, C.I.E., LL.D. 1889. 

5. Beast and Man in India, By John Lockwood Kipling, 
C.I.E. 1891. 

fPiiAT enormous dependency which has gradually accrued 
to us in India is so inexhaustible a source of interest to 
the lover of nature that its varied products cannot fail to 
call forth the spontai^eous zeal of naturalists ; and they have 
already done so in various notewortfiy instances. Neverthe- 
less, though, as a rule, we prefer work done by private effort 
and voluntary association, the field offered to the observer by 
the fauna of India is so vast that we heartily welcome the 
action of the Government in promoting and publishing the 
series of excellent volumes enumerated at the head of t^is 
article. By such authority alone could we hope to secure 
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a treatment at once adequate and similar of the various 
sections of the vast field of zoology. The description of all 
ludian birds, beasts, reptiles, and fishes has now been com- 
pleted with the exception of the concluding portion of the 
^ Ornithology of India.’ This, owing to the unfortunate and 
unexpected recall of M. Eugene W. Oates, is now about to 
be at once carried to its conclusion by the able editor of the 
whole work, the second part of whose special portion (the 
‘ Mammals of India ’) has just been issued to the public. 
The natural history of ihe lower animals will follow in due 
order, and three volumes on the moths of India are now 
being prepared for the press. 

But, before entering upon any of the more technical 
matters with which these valuable scientific volumes deal, 
we desire to call the reader’s attention to the work of Mr. 
Lockwood Kipling, one of the most pleasing and instructive 
volumes which we have had the good fortune to peruse. 
It treats of but a small portion of the whole field of Indian 
zoology, because its author makes no profession of describing 
all its wild animals. He deals successively with various 
kinds of mammals, birds, and reptiles, almost exclusively as 
regards their life-history and habits in relation to the human 
inhabitants of Hindostan. Mr. Kipling’s book is not only 
exceedingly well written, with many attractive touches of 
humour, but we also owe to him a number of excellent and 
instructive illustrations, almost all of which were drawn by 
his own able hand. The poetry prefixed to each of the 
chapters is due to the pen of his accomplished son, who 
has shown both in prose and verse a marvellous power of 
bringing before the reader the scenery and the life of India. 
Each of these little fragments lias in it a reality which is 
the gift of genius. 

One fact Mr. Kipling informs us of, which may well excite 
surprise, is the cruelty, or at least the utter indifiference to 
suffering, of the ‘mild Hindu,’ who is so scrupulous and 
apprehensive about destroying the life of the meanest insect. 
Certainly most persons (especially if acquainted with the 
manners of Southern Italy) would be disposed to agree with 
Mr. Lecky in giving lAie Brahmans credit for a decided 
superiority over Christians as regards their treatment of 
animals. Yet it appears that the Act passed so late as the 
21st of March, 1890, by the Legislative Council of India, for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, was one really ne^ed 
hy a people whom we have had so often held up to ns as 
models of kindness and compassion. 
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The fact is wc hare in Hindostan a notable and instruc- 
tive example of the difference between actions due to super- 
stitious beliefs and ritual requirements, and actions springing 
from real kindness and good feeling. He tells us : — 

* The Hindu worships the cow, and, as a rule, is reluctant to take 
the life of any animal except in sacrifice. But that does not preserve 
the ox, the horse, and the ass from being unmercifully beaten, over- 
driven, over-laden, under-fed, and worked with sores under their 
harness ; nor does it save tlii'in from abandonment to starvation when 
unfit for work, and to a lingering death, which is made a long torture 
by birds of piey. . . . And the sjiine code which exalts the Brah- 
man and the cow', tlirusts tlie dog, the ass, the buffalo, the pig, and the 
Vw-caate man l)eyond the pale ol‘ merciful regard.’ (P, 3.) 

Besides this, men of low caste are not forbidden to kill, nor 
are Hindus generally such vegetarians as is commonly sup- 
p>osed. Nearly all of them will eat fish, and the number of 
those who will sometimes partake of mutton and kid is ever 
on the increase. It is true these practices are often verbally 
disguised by an hypocrisy which is the outcome of super- 
stition. Thus : — 

* Hindus living among Hindus of higher caste will call mutton lal 
sag — red vegetable — and fish, water beans ; while prawns are ennobled 
as Shiva biscuits, but they are eaten all the same.’ (P. 7.) 

Although men of certain castes will keep a cloth in front of 
their mouths and brush the ground before sitting down lest 
they should involuntarily kill some small insect, yet these 
are only observances of their caste and in no way affect their 
actions in other respects. Thus, they would rather die than 
touch or help a dying man of a low caste near their own door. 

The real cause of this reluctance to take life is the general 
belief in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. But, in 
spite of apparent conservatism, the religious belief of India 
is continually changing : — 

‘ The High Gods, described in the works one may call “ official/’ 
may not be quite dead, but they are practically superseded in favour 
of witchcraft, demonolatry, and fetishism, or by vulgar manife&tationsi 
usually of an orgiastic type. Wholesale daughter and blood are 
stantly associated with these Gods, Godlings, and Demons.* 

Almost every one regards the existence id Indm of 
hospitals for brutes as being by itself an ampl^ pftoot ^ a 
widely diffused spirit of kindness to animals* 
however, but three in the whole country, and dP these 
read : — ■ 
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^ They arc not liosjtitals in the true eense, for ailments are not 
treated, but simply refuges for halt, maimed, diseased, and blind 
creatures, I'or whom nobody cares. . . . llituiil reverence for life does 
not include the performance of acts of mercy. It is enough to save 
the animal from immediate death, and to place food within its reach. 
So you see there crcatun*s with unset broken limbs, with hoofs eighteen 
inches long, and monstrous wens. The dogs w'ere a heartrending 
sight, confined, wdth nothing to do but fight, insufficiently fed, and all 
afflicted with one cciuiil miser}" of mange.* (P. 10.) 

Nevertheless many animals, after all, do benefit by the 
absence of at least an aggressive cruelty common enough 
with us. Village boys never tie dogs’ tails together or stone 
frogs or set dogs at cats — so Mr. Kipling assures us. 

In commencing our review of Indian animals we shall, 
in harmony with the most modern views, start with those 
reputed ‘ poor relations ’ of ours, the monkeys — certainly not 
the least interesting of our Indian live stock. Of these Mr. 
Blanford informs us we possess more than two dozen dilfereiit 
kinds. That most man-like of apes, the orang-outan, who 
might from the gravity of his mien bo a simian philosopher, 
is not amongst the number, though common in Borneo. 
Nevertheless wo possess two species of another group of 
man-like monkeys— the gibbons or ‘ long-armed apes.^ These, 
in some respects, more resemble us in form than do any 
others of those distinguished as being ^ anthropoid ’ pat 
excellence. Such is the case as concerns the length of their 
legs compared with that of the body ; yet this character is 
commonly overlooked on account of the enormous elonga- 
tion of their arms, which reach down to the ground when 
the trunk is perfectly erect. They liave no vestige of a tail. 
Their agility is most wonderful. They will swing them- 
selves from branch to branch by their long arms with such 
amazing rapidity that they seem almost to fly through the 
forest. They are found nowhere in the world but in South- 
Eastern Asia, though, in tertiary times, a gibbon, much 
larger than any now existing, roamed through the forests of 
the South of France. They feed on fruit, leaves, insects, 
birds’ eggs, and young birds, and they seek their food by 
day, part of which they also spend in rest. From daybreak 
till within two or tliree hours of noon, and again towards 
evening, they give forth their powerful cries, which are very 
remarkable. ^Ve have often listened to the sounds they 
emit, which are sometimes more like the chanting of human 
voices than are those made by any other group of apes. They 
are often exceedingly gentle and make excellent pets, although 
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they have the power of in6icting very serious wounds with 
their long and sharp canine or eye teeth. 

Of the two Indian species, the Iloolock conics from the hill 
ranges south of Assam, and is well known in Bengal. Mr. 
Kipling writes that it 

‘ is well adapted for captivity, if a pair can be secured, and the 
keeper does not object to a gentle, Tuournful, and timid aniujal, the 
spirit of the complaining dove in the form of a black djinn or demon, 
with a voice like a pack of hounds in full cry.’ (P. C4.) 

Every one knows that the Hindus reverence monkeys, and 
has heard of the sacred monkey — the Hanuman or Langiir, 
Trhich we know as the Entellus monkey, and have often had 
captive in our Zoological Gardens. It has greyish fur, with 
black face and paws. Mr. Kipling tells us that the respect 
in which these animals are held results from the popularity 
of Hanuman — or (in Southern India) M?irati — the monkey 
general of the great Hindu epic, who has become one of the 
most widely worshipped of Hindu gods. As to the habits 
of these animals he adds ; — , 

* In some parts of India troops of langurs como bounding with :i 
mighty air of interest and curiosity to see the railway trains jiass, their 
lon'g tails tiplifted like notes of interrogation ; but frequently, when 
fairly perched on wall or tree alongside, they seem to forget all about 
it, and avert their heiids as you go by, with an uffectation of languid 
indifference. . . . Under a benign rule of protection the monkey in- 
creases i-apidly, and, being a daring and mischievous pilferer, becomes 
}i serious nuisance. . . . Indian sliops have no doors or windows, but 
are like large cupboards, open to the street, in which food-grains and 
other articles are exposed for sale ; and in towns where Hindus prepon- 
derate, and a busy current of trade has not swept the streets, bulls, 
calves, parakeets, sparrows, and monkeys take tolls, which the dealer 
would lain prevent, but that he is few and tat, while the depredators 
are many and active. A stout grocer nodding among his store 
baskets, while a monkey, intently watching the sleeper’s face, rapidly 
stuffs his cheek-pouche.s with grain, is a common sight, as well as a 
comical one. Of late years the tradesmen, who form the bulk of the 
members of our municipalities, have felt that there are too many 
Hanumons abroad, and have ventured on proceedings that would not 
have been tolerated in the days of complete Brahmanical ascendency. 
Numbers of the marauders have been caught, caged, and despstobed 
on bullock carts to places many miles distant. There they have been 
let loose ; but, as the empty carts returned, the monkeys, quick to 
perceive and defeat the plan of their enemies, bounded gaily idong- 
•ide, and trooped in through the city gates with the air of a h^^iday 
party i*eturning from a picnic.’ (P. 63.) 

Though the Hanumans lead so peaceful an existence he 
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regards their relations with human beings, they are by no 
means uniformly peaceful among themselves. Mr. T. H. 
Hughes has described * a contest between two communities 
of Hanumfuis, which took place apparently for the possession 
of a cluster of mangroves. In this encounter only champion 
males of each flock engaged at first, and as soon as one was 
killed the females came to the assistance of the survivor. 
Ordinarily the females are submissive and kept well under 
by their lords, but, according to Mr. Kipling’s observations, 
they are ready enough to assert female monkey rights when 
the opportunity offers. Ho saw a monkey which had been 
so wounded that one hand hung powerless, while ho went 
slowly along supporting himself on his wife's shoulder. 
Thereupon, says our author : — 

‘ Wc threw them bread and raisins, and the wounded warrior care- 
fully stowed the greater jKirt av.ay in his clieek-ponch. The faithful 
wife, seeing her opportunity, sprang on him, holding fast his one sound 
hand, and opening his mouth, she deftly scooped out the store of 
raisins. Then she sat and ate tliom v(‘rv calmly at a safe distance, 
while he mowed and chaticicd in imjjotcnt rage. He knew that with- 
out her help he could not reach homo, and was fain to wait with what 
patience he might till the raisins weie finished. It was a sfid sight, 
but, like more sad sights, touched w'uh the light of comedy. This 
was probably her first chance of disobedience, or of self-assertion, in 
her whole life, and I am afraid she thoroughly enjoyed it. Then she 
led him aw^ay, posbibly to teach him more .salutary lessons of this 
modern and “ advanced ’’ sort, so that at the last lie would go to another 
life with a meek and chabteiied soul.’ (P. 72.) 

As to the ordinary daily life of these creatures, he de- 
clares 

* its main fact to be the tyranny of the leading male of each troop, 
who grows to a great size,’ His large canine teeth ‘are used iin- 
sparingly on the younger male mcridiers of the trooj), in fighting for 
his place of power, and on dkobediem fcinale.s. “ Tlie demon ” was 
the familiar name we gave to :i leader with wdiom we were well 
acquainted. He seemed to be always angry, and was easily moved to 
a paroxysm of rage. . . . lie took the lion’s share of everything, 
especially resenting that the rising bachelors of the troop should have 
a chance. Mothers and babie.s were merely cuffed aside from a morsel, 
but there was ruthless w'ar between him and all who might become 
his rivals.” (P. 70.) 

Mr. Kipling shows an edifying absence of prejudice, in 
these days only too rare, in frankly noting instances of the 


* In the Proceedings of the Asiatic fcfociety of Bengal (1884)rp. 147. 
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stupidity of monkeys. After telling his readers of the 
credulity of the natives — who are ready to credit apes with 
so much reason as to believe that i-hey only refrain from 
speech to avoid slavery, lie informs us that nevertheless 
‘ the inability of the monkey to make for itself a shelter against 
the heavy rains of the c<amtry is noted in proverbs. It is really 
curious that in the Simla region, whore are many built-out roads, 
forming dry refiigrs of {|uite natural aspect, they are never resorted 
to. Tjoops of monkeys will sit shivering for Inairs in driving storms 
within a few yards of covered space's which seem as if specuilly pro- 
vided for their shelter and comfmL* (I*. TO.) 

The commonest of all the Indian monkeys is the Rhesus 
or Bengal monkey, which is found to a height of 8,500 feet, 
near Simla. It belongs to a different group from that to 
which the Hanumfm pertains, and it does possess cheek- 
pouches. Mr. Bln Ilford informs us that 

* alilioui'h this monkey is not regarded as sacred by the Hindus, it 
is never molested by them, and in many ]>art3 of the country is as 
impudent as tlic llanumrm, and i-vcn more mischievous. Very intelli- 
gent, and, when young, fairly docile, it is ouj? of the commonest 
animals kept lame, and throughout Xorthoni India it is the monkey 
carried about by itinerant showman, and taught to perform tricks of 
various kinds. It u a mo.^t amiwng creatiire, the incarnation of 
mischief and curiosity, but fret^ucntly rather ill-tempered . . . they 
are perpetually sci'eaming and tiglitimr, or teasing each other; in fact, 
they behave like unruly children. I’he Khesus monkey swims well, 
and takes readily to water.’ (lb 14.) 

Mr. Kipling records a quaint episode which occurred when 
some itinerant showmen, like those above referred to, hap- 
pened in his presence to bring some tame monkeys, with a 
goat, into the presence of some wild ones ; — 

* The wild monkeys drew off at first suspiciously, but when the man 
sat down to his performance and made their tame brethren dance, put 
on strange raiment, and mount the goat, they crept closer, with horrified 
curiosity and evident disgust. The tame monkeys off duty regarded 
their free kinsmen with listless indifference, and the artiste at work 
never seemed to glance at them, though they watched him with 
jealous angry eyes, much, I imagine, as labourers on strike watch 
blacklegs.’ (P. 73.) 

He also relates an amusing incident with respect to tbeir 
family life : — , ^ 

* Monkey motliers are tender to their little ones, wilh a tMjs that 
endears them to the child-loving Oriental. The babies are^'^^iiaint 
Kttle mites, with the brown hair that afterwards stands ttp cmVwise, 
parted in the middle of their brows; tlieir wistful laces ara*f«^:Of 
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wrinkles, and their mild hazel eyes have a quick glancing timidity, 
that well suits their pathetic, lost-kitten- like cry. Yet even in the 
forest there arc frisky matrons. 1 have seen a mother monkey, dis- 
turbed iu her gambol.^ on the ground by the whining of a tiny baby 
left halfway up an adjacent tree, suddenly break off, and hastily 
shinning up the tree, snatch up the baby, hurry to the very topmost 
branch, -when she plumped it dowm, as wh(> should say, “ Tiresome 
little wretch ! *’ and then come down to resume her jday. Thus is a 
mischievous midshipman mast-headed, and thus is the British baby 
sent up to the nursery while mamma amuses herself.’ 

A very curious iiionkey, of Soiitbern India, is the Wan- 
dcroo^ which has a tufted tail, and is entirely black, save for a 
quantity of long hairs •which i)roject outwards (like a 
ruff) from all sides of the face except the forehead. It is a 
sh}’ and wary animal, and apt io be sulky and savage in 
captivity. It goes about in troops of from twelve to twenty, 
or more, individuals, but it must be exceptional as regards 
its domestic arrangements if there is truth in the following 
contemptuous comparison made by some of the natives of 
India between these monkeys and the Veddahs ; ‘ The 
‘ Veddahs are lik^ Wanderoos, they have only got one wife 
* each ! ’ 

The most noticeable wild animals, after monkeys, are 
beasts of prey, of which Mr. Kipling naturally says little, 
his work being dedicated almost exclusively to animals in 
more or less friendly relations with man. As to those re- 
doubtable beasts tbe lion and the tiger, Mr. Blanford tells 
us that the former is verging on extinction, though a few arc 
probably still living in the wildest tracts of Raj 2 >utana. In 
1860 a fine one was shot near Allahabad. Formerly these 
beasts seem to have been generally distributed over North- 
Western and Central India. Their food consists of deer, 
wild pigs, and cattle, and they used to be very destructive 
of camels. They are very noisy animals, their habit of 
roaring, especially in the evening and at night, always forcing 
itself on observation in regions inhabited by them. 

Tigers, however, are still abundant in many parts and are 
very generally distributed. 

‘ Tliey still occur M'herevcr large tracts of forest or grass-jungle exist ; 
but within the last twenty or thirty years the number has been greatly 
reduced. ... In th*^' forests, at the ba.se of the Himalayas, tigers are 
common, and they ascend the liills occasionally to an elevation of 6,000 
or 7,000 feet, but none are found iu the interior of the mountains.* 
(P. 60.) 

They have entirely disappeared throughout a large area of 
the Central Provinces, in many parts of Bengal, aod eeveral 
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districts of tbe Bombay Presidency, and they are wanting in 
Lower Sind, Cutch, and Ceylon. But they exist in Burma 
and also Sumatra and Java. Tigers roam about in pairs or 
alone at night and rest during the day after eight or nine 
o’clock, up to which time their course is sometimes revealed 
by the cries of monkeys and peafowl, the chatter of birds 
and the bark of deer. They swim well and will even cross 
arms of the sea, but they rarely climb, and seem quite unable 
to ascend a vertical stem, though the marks of their claws 
may often there be seen to a height of 10 feet or more, as, 
like cats, they like to scratch wood. 

* The ordinary game-eating tiger of the forest lives mainly on deer 
and pigs, and avoids the neighbourhood of human habitations. Almost 
all tigers, however, occasionally kill cattle. The wild animals com- 
monly ejiten })y tigers are pigs, deer of all kinds, nylgai, four-horned 
antelopes, and porcupines. The last are evidently a common prey. 

. . . Bears, though not often attacked, occasionally fall victims. . . . 
Instances arc said to have been known of even young elephants being 
attacked. ... In fact, a hungry tiger will probably kill any animal 
he can for food . . . catching and eating frogs. Mr. Simson found 
tigers in Eastern Bengal, during inundations, feeding upon fish, tor- 
toises, crocodiles, and large lizards ; and he once killed a tiger the 
pouch of which was crammed with grasshoppers or locusts. . . . Great 
numbers of domestic animals are killed annually, and many tigers appear 
to live entirely upon cattle. . . . Slieop and goats are not so often 
attacked, tigers having a distinct j)reference for beef, but ponies, and 
even horses and camels, are occasionally killed. Buffaloes in a herd 
are fully able tn defend themselves, and generally attack a tiger, many 
instances being recorded in which they have rescued their herdsman. 

. . . The ordinary cattle-eating tiger is the greatest o£ cowards in the 
presence of man, and often allows himself to be pelted off from the 
animal he has seized. ... 1 once found two young children, the elder 
not more than eight or nine years old, left in the jungle to drive a tiger 
away from the body of a bullock he had killed, and to prevent his 
editing it or dragging it away. The half-wild inhabitants of the Indian 
forests have but little fear of ordinary tigers ; and, after twenty years' 
wanderings in large part through tracts infested with tigers, 1 agree 
with Forsyth that, except in the haunts of a man-eater, there is little 
danger in traversing any part of the jungles.’ (P. 62.) 

Mr. Blanford, however, makes an exception with respect 
to a tigress with cubs, wounded tigers, and a hxxngty one 
that has just killed a prey. The ^ man-eater^ appears to be 
a tiger which has got either very fat, old, or otherwise more 
or less disabled, or else a tigress with cubs to feed when 
other food is scarce — ^man being an exceptionally easy game 
to kill. . 

* A tiger that has once taken to man-eating will probably, having gsi 
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over Ills innate fear of the liiiman species, continue to live upon the same 
prey . . . and a IViirful scourge sucli a tiger becomes. The destruc- 
tion ofJiuniiin life by tigers is still considerable in India ... in Lower 
Bengal alone, in six years (18GO-GO), 4,218 persons were killed by 
these animals.* 

Tigers kill such a creature as a bullock by breaking its 
neck. They clutch the forequarters with their paws and 
then seizing the throat in their jaws, force the neck suddenly 
backwards and to one side. Thougli they habitually kill 
their own food, tigers do not disdain carrion, and sometimes 
a tiger that has been shot will be devoured by another 
tiger. They are much less noisy than lions, and it is an 
exception for their roaring to attract attention. 

As might be supposed, many superstitions attach to the 
tiger. It is an object of propitiatory worship with some 
wild tribes, and formerly an oath used to be sometimes 
administered on a tiger’s skin in courts of justice. Teeth, 
claws, &;c,, are worn as charms, and Jerdon tells us that, in 
Southern India, the possession of its wliiskers is considered 
to render their possessor irresistible to the fair sex. One 
very curious belief is that the spirits of men killed by tigers 
sit upon his head to warn him n gainst danger, and, taking 
part against their fellow creatures, help him to destroy them. 

Leopards, which are generally distributed throughout 
India and Ceylon, also occasionally take to man-eating, and 
are even a greater scourge than tigers owing to theii* superior 
courage. IVom 1807-410 they were particularly destructive 
in Centiul India, taking men, w’-omen, an<l children by night 
out of houses or off the platforms built in the fields to watch 
the crops from. One is said to have killed 200 human beings 
in two years. Mr. Blanford says : — 

‘ The leopard is imiclj more lithe and active even than the tiger, 
climbing tn e.s readily, and making immense lioiinds clear off the 
ground. It is often found in the jieighbouihood of villages, hiding 
during the day amongst the croj)s or in the bushes above cultivation, 
and carrying olf sheep, goats, and esp(M*ially dogs, at night. . . . He 
can conceal himself in the most wonderful way, his spotted hide blend- 
ing with the ground, and his lithe form being compressible into an 
inconceivably small space.’ (P. G9.) 

India is the home of fifteen other species of cats, large 
and small, including the Chetah or hunting leopard, which 
roams throughout a great portion of the peninsula, from 
the Punjab through Rajputana and Central India to the 
coniines of Bengal, but not north of the Ganges or on the 
Malabar coast. This animal is in great request for sport ftnd 
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is an adjunct to the state of many Indian Princes. Many 
of them, when tamed, are as gentle and docile as a dog and 
delight in being petted, being even good-tempered with 
strangers, rubbing themselves against them, and purring as 
cats do. They require about six months to tame after being 
caught in nooses, which are pegged to the ground around 
trees they are known to frequent. His taming is thus 
described by Mr. Kipling : — 

‘lie is tied in all directions, principally from ii thick grummet 
of rope round his loins, while a hood fitted over hia head effectually 
blinds him. lie is fastened on a strong cot-bedstead, and the keepers 
and their wives and families reduce him to submission by starving him 
and keeping him awake. II is head is mtidc to face the village street, 
and for an hour at a time several times a day his keepers make pre- 
tended rushes at him, and wave cloths, staves, and other articles in his 
face, lie is talked to continually, and women’s tongues are believed 
to be the most elfoctive anti-soporifics. No created being could resist 
the cfiects of linnger, want of sleep, and feminine scolding, and the 
poor clietah becomes latoously, abjectly tame. ... It is difficult to 
give a just idea of the curious intimacy with animals that exists in 
India amongst those wdu> have charge of thenu The chetah’s bed- 
stead is like that of the keeper, and, when the creature is tamed, 
leopard and man are olleii curled under the same blanket. When his 
bedfellow' isresihss, the keeper lazily stretches out an arm from his 
end of the cot and dangles a tassel over the animal’s head, which seems 
to soothe him.’ (P. o*21). ) 

When taken to hunt, the chetah is hooded and fastened 
by a leather belt to the bullock-cart on which it is driven 
out to the neighbourhood of the antelopes it is to catchy 
These have no fear of the ordinary country-caits, with whieh 
they are familiar, and which they will allow to approach 
them to rather a short distance. Then the chetah is nn- 
hooded and slipped, and it makes for its familiar prey either 
springing towards it at once or else stealthily approaching 
it at Srst if the undulation of the ground allows it so to do. 
When it reaches the antelope it seizes it by the throat and 
holds it till the keepers come up. They cut the victim's 
throat and give the chetah some of the blood in a bowl. 
Before be has finished lapping, his hood is slipped on again. 

India contains, besides the striped hymna^ more than 
twenty kinds of animals allied either to the citet-cat or i&e 
mongoose ; ten kinds of weasel, five species of bad^Ori four 
sorts of otters, a kind of raccoon, four spotUi^ of. him, and 
six or seven of wolves, jaokals, and foxes. ' 

Of the bears, the black species is more to be dreaded ; 
than the tiger, very many natives and even mmo 
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ba^villg been killed or severely injured by them in the 
Himalayas, The brown bear is found from Afghanistan to 
Nepal, keeping to high elevations and living chiefly on the 
grassy slopes which extend above the forest region. They 
hybernate in winter, coming forth in March or April to feed 
on young leaves and sprouting herbage, or digging for roots 
or overturning stones in search of insects. They are very 
fond of fruit of all kinds ; but, though such decided vege- 
tarians, they will sometimes kill sheep or goats or even 
small bears, and they will feed on the bodies of animals 
they find dead. 

A much more curious beast is the sloth bear, which ranges 
from the base of the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, though 
it is far less common (thanks to sportsmen) than it was 
thirty or forty years ago. Its long, coarse, shaggy fur, 
elongated mobile snout, short hind logs, and very comical 
antics, make it one of the most remarkable animals in India. 
It feeds on white ants, and on arriving at an ant-hill 
scratches away with its long, curved, powerful claws till it 
lays bare the lar^e combs at the bottom of the nest, out 
of which it sucks the inhabitants in a very noisy manner. 
Wolves are found in India both in the open country and 
in forests. Mr. Blanford testifies that they will carry off 
children as well as sheep and goats, and that, when pressed 
by hunger, they will attack men. They will also combine 
to attack horses. The jackal’s cry is familiar to all who 
have ever resided in India or any country inhabited by it, 
and it is found over the whole peninsula and in Ceylon. 
Its cry is commonly represented by Anglo-Indians as some- 
thing like ‘ Dead Hindoo ; where, w'here, where.’ 

Mr. Kipling says : — 

*The jackafs cljorus is so smldcn and slirill and clamorous, so im- 
portimafe and ear-fiJJing, that one daily marvels at its equally sudden 
ceswition. The air ouglit to go on vibrating with these parting yells, 
but it abruptly shuts down on them, still as a sleeping pond. And you 
resume your talk or \v()rk, but the creature with that one imprecation 
Las sworn himself to hours of silence.’ (P. JilO.) 

The dog has a bad time of it in India both from Hindus 
and Mahomedans. We say, ‘ Love me, love my dog/ but 
Mr. Kipling tells us the Orientals do not go so far ; all they 
admit is that, if you are heart and soul devoted to a person, 
you may go to the extreme of taking her dog into your 
favour. They say, ^ Even Leila’s dog is dear to Majnau.’ 
Ihe homeless pariah dogs often attach themselves to a 
European who shows them — a thing to them otherwise tin- 
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known — some kindness. But caste is as strict amongst 
Indian dogs as amongst Indian men, and the member of a 
strange society has a very warm reception from the society 
into which he ventures to intrude. The one ceremonial 
observance, or ritual, which concerns the dog is a practice 
of the Parsees only. When one of them is dying, or just 
dead, a dog is brought into the room, but the reason of 
this Mr. Kijding could not ascertain ; the animal is more 
frequently eaten than is generally believed. It seems that 
the Sansis and other gipsy tribes eat dogs as well as lizards 
and rats. 

The Indian beast, however, par cArelleuce, the noblest, the 
jargcst, and the most characteristic of the country, is the 
elephant. This wonderful animal is still found wild along 
pa.rt of the base of the Himalayas, in the great forest 
country between the Ganges and Kistna, and in some of the 
forest-clad ranges of Mysore and further south, and in 
Ceylon. It also extends beyond our possessions into Siam, 
Cochin China, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo, 
though perhaps it was introduced by man into the last- 
named island. Elephants are essentially forest-loving beasts, 
although they will often enter the high grass growing on 
alluvial flats. Tlidr luu'ds usually number from thirty 
to fifty individuals, though sometimes they are more 
numerous, even amounting to lOO. All the members of a 
herd are blood-relations except that stray females or young 
males may gain admission. The leader is invariably a female. 
Their food consists of grass, leaves, shoots of bamboo, plan- 
tains, and the twigs of fig, and each will consume from 
GOO to 700 pounds of green fodder daily. They drink before 
sunset and after sunrise ; they rest during the heat of the 
day, and from an hour before midnight till very early in the 
morning. They are fond of bathing and rolling in the mud, 
and when on the tramp march in Indian file. They walk 
more or less quickly, generally only about a mile an hour ; 
but it is impossible for them to gallop or make any kind of 
jump, though they can climb a bill very well and swim 
admirably, even for six hours without resting. Elephants 
will emit a shrill trumpeting sound or roar or squeak. At 
our Zoological Gardens a peculiar noise is often made by 
them which sounds like the pushing to of a heavy metal door. 
In captivity they rarely breed in India, although it is ^id 
that tame females often do so in Burma and Siam. They 
probably live 150 years in a wild state and over 100 years 
in captivity. When they attack they carry their vulnerable. 
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and to tliem snproin(‘ly important, trunk tigflitljr rolled up. 
The males charge Avitli their tusks, and both sexes trample 
upon ail enemy when caught. 

Mr. Blanford agrees with Mr. Sanderson in considering 
that the intelligence of elephants has been greatly over- 
rated. They are inoffensive, timid, docile, and obedient ani. 
nials; no other known beast, when adult, being so capable 
of domestication as is the elephant. It is this which has 
probably caused its intelligence to be rated too highly. The 
natives do not regard it as exceptionally intelligent; the fox, 
crow, and monkey being the animals they give credit to in 
this respect. In o- manual of the late Mr. Steel, for the 
instruction of the commissariat and other departments, it is 
officially stated that while the elephant is ‘ obedient, gentle, 
^ and patient beyond measure,’ it is also ‘ a decidedly stupid 
* animal.’ 

Some of the native expressions of admiration for the 
elephant and their comparisons respecting it are, to us, 
rather surprising. Thus they say of an elegant woman that 
she has a ‘ waist like a lion luid a gait like the elephant’s. 
The creature itself has the most tlattoriiig names bestowed 
upon it, such as Pearl, Diamond. Necklace of Beauty, Lily, 
Eose, Silver Star, Golchui Om',' i^c. It is also made the type 
of martial prowess, although it is naturally so timid that it is 
not ashamed to fly before a little dog. “When frightened they 
become temporarily uncontrollable. When Raja Sahib drove 
his elephants with iron-clad brows to batter the gates of 
Arcot, as soon as they felt Clive’s bullets they went raging 
back, trampling on their ov/n masters. On the occasion of 
the great imperial assemblage held at Delhi, vl fm de joie 
followed the proclamation. This alarmed the elephants and 
so occasioned the death of several persons. It is not won- 
derful that the elephant is timid, for his trunk is very easily 
injured, and its importance to him is unspeakable. Without 
it he cannot live. When we remember this it becomes 
wonderful that these animals can be trained to face tigers 
in the way they ^vill face them. 

The very popular god Ganesha — patron of pilgrims and 
merchants, students and housewives — is represented with 
four arms and an elephant’s head. His image, gaily painted, 
is to be found erected over the doorways of very many 
houses in India. The popular version of the divine origin 
of Gauesha is thus humorously told by Mr. Kipling : — 

‘ During one of the absences of the great Lord [God] Shiva, Par* 
bati, his wife, taking a bath, rnbbed some tiny pellets off her and 
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amused liorscjlf by moulding them into the form of a child, till at last 
she breathed life into it. ISliiva returned, and was outraged to find a 
baby wliere no baby should be, so he promptly cut off its head with 
his sharp war-quoit. Then Parbati explained, and Shiva said, in 
effect : ‘‘ Dear me ! this is very .sad ; wliy did not you speak sooner? ” 
Then, catching sight of an elephant standing near, he cut off its head 
and clapped it on the decapitated baby. ^‘Now, it’s all right,” said 
he ; I was always rather hasty.” And, to make amends, he ordained 
that in every enterprise Clanesha’s name should be the first called upon.* 
(P. 233.) 

The popular name for a king is ^ Elephant Lord/ and he 
is a special symbol of royalty. No poor man could maintain 
such a creature, since it costs from U. to 8/. a month, and 
involves many greater incidental expenses. 

Essentially good-tempered as is the elephant, he used often 
to bo made the public executioner, before British power ex- 
tended over India. One which htid so served died only a 
year or two ago. The Itaja who formerly owned him liked 
to act as driver or ‘ mahout ’ on such occasions. 

‘ The bound victim was Iiinidcd to the elephant, who, at the word of 
command, seized liim with his trunk and whirled him right and left 
against hj.s forelegs, with the familiar action, peculiar to elephants, of 
swi.shing the dust from each wisj) (»f provender before putting it into 
the mouth. Then he was tlirown on the ground, and kicked from fore 
to hind feet to and Iro, then his arms were wrenched from his body. 
Then the great feet came down upon him in turn, and at a final word 
he was knelt upon : the now lifeless body being crushed into a shape- 
less mass.* 

The State-elephaiit of to-day has to be elaborately pre- 
pared for parade. The Mnahout,’ witli an assistant, first 
washes the huge animal and cleans it with a brick flesh- 
rubber. The creature plays during the process much as a 
child ^ plays with the soap,^ often blowing clouds of vapour 
from his trunk. Then his forehead, trunk, and ears are 
elaborately painted in bold colours. Then the howdah-pad 
is girthed on with cotton ropes, 

‘ The howdah itself, a cumbrous frame of wood covered with beaten 
silver plates, is slung and tied witli a purchase on the tail-root, and 
heavy cloths, broidered in raised work of gold and silver thread, are 
attached, hanging like altar cloths down the sides. A frontlet of Hold 
and silver diaper, with fringes of hsh-shaped ornaments in thin, bsaten 
silver, necklaces of large silver hawkbells and chainrworl:, with, 
embossed heart-shaped pendants as big as the open hand, and baliging 
ornaments of chains of silver cartou^es, ate Mjusted. A cresting of 
silver ornaments, like small vases or fluted soup-ture^js, exaggee^ions 
of the knobs along a horse's crest, descend from the rear of the 
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lo the tail, anklets of silver are sometimes fitted round the huge legs, 
and a bell is always slung at his side.’ 

Mr. Kipling relates many interesting anecdotes and gives 
us much valuable inforiiiatioii about this most characteristic 
Indian animal, but we can afford no further space for cita- 
tions with respect to it ; we must jjass on to other forms. To 
the camel eighteen valuable pages are devoted, but as this 
is only an Indian animal by adoption, we will here content 
ourselves by referring readers specially interested in the 
subject to his tenth chapter. 

We cannot, however, pass by without notice those most 
sacred of Indian animals, the common domestic humped 
cattle of the country, though the origin of the race is un- 
known and it may have been an introduction from without. 
Mr. Kipling says, with perfect truth : — 

* In Europe it is a balf-forgotton legend that fiocks and herds 
ranked first among early forms of wealth, and it is only in dissertations 
on the origin of money we are reminded that tlia»root of “ pecuniary ” is 
pfcus. But in agricultural and pastoral India, dependent on cattle for 
milk and labour, atid on sheep and goats for fiosh-meat, and kindred 
sayings, echoes of the now forgotten ])ray(‘rs ol' the Vedic hymns, re- 
peat the ancient estimates of cattle. r)ne of the first sensations of the 
tourist in India is the ubi(iuity of the hull, the cow, and the ox. . . . 
The people have a passion — no other w'ord is strong enough — for the 
possession of cattle. Indian cities, full of folk, are also vast cow 
byres or inistals, and hitherto sanitary reform lias not ventured to 
interfere. The cattle come and go at their own pleasure, and rub 
shoulders with humanity with an ineflTable air of security and fellow- 
ship.* (P, 111.) 

Not only is the cow a sacTed animal firmly enthroned in 
the Hindu pantheon, but there is a strong tendency amongst 
the existing population to insist on it more than before and 
to denounce cow-killing in the strongest terms. This feeling, 
of course, tells much against ns whose respect for roast beef 
is as well known as it is reprobated. It is a sin outweighing 
our many admitted benefactions. But if we are thus blamed, 
the native Mahomedaiis are much more so, not being, like 
us, outside strangers whose borne is beyond the seven seas, 
and who therefore cannot be expected to know better. The 
cry which the Sikhs often raised against us before the 
annexation of the Punjab was that we defiled the country 
by the killing of cows, and it probably raised up enemies 
to us in that country, the Sikhs, in spite of other religious 
changes, having zealously preserved their reverence for the 
cow. The most terrible punishments in a future life are 
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declared by Brahmans to be the consequences of cow-killing, 
and very serious penances are imposed on those who have 
even accidentally caused the death of one of these animals. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Kipling informs us it is one of the com- 
monest offences of rustic life. The leather-dressers, who 
belong to a low caste, think that it is not cow-murder to 
insert a skilfully poisoned thorn under the skin of a cow, or 
to drop poisoned food within its reach, and this although 
nothing would induce them to slaughter a cow unequivocally. 
This is so well understood that a village will pay black mail 
to the leather-dressers to save the lives of the cattle, solemnly 
pretending all the while that they are only propitiating 
certain gods. 

The Hindus seem to think almost, if not quite, as much of 
the beauty of a cow as of its utilit}-, and certainly the Indian 
bull possesses a very decided beauty. This is shown in its 
clean-cut legs, its fine expressive eye, its broad brow and 
slender muzzle, together with deep thin dewlap and smooth, 
mole-like skin. Its powers are as surprising to a freshly 
arrived European as its appearance, for it c(^n jump a fence 
like a horse, holding its limbs, meanwhile, in similar fashion. 
It can also be trained to trot. The varieties of breed are 
very great, ranging in size from a very large ox to one not 
much bigger than Newfoundland dogs. These animals are 
the ordinary ones for vehicles ; and the small hack carriages 
of Bombay, drawn by a pair of them, are remarkable for 
their neatness and cheapness as well as for their speed. 
Not only the passengers but the backs of the cattle also are 
protected by an awning. 

The Brahmiuy cow, however, is never ridden, on account 
of its sanctity. Cattle are made to take part in various 
religious festivals, when they are adorned with necklaces of 
jessamine or of marigolds, and certain curious ceremonies 
attend milking. On each occasion the first emission should 
be allowed to fall to the earth as a libation, and, the first 
time a cow gives milk after calving, five such streams are 
thus dedicated to the Earth-goddess, who is a favourite 
object of worship. As the poor of most countries reverence 
food as a gift of God, it is natural that in Hindustan such 
reverence should be shown specially to milk. Mr. Sapling 
records various expressions indicating the value set Upon 
it, such as ^ Cow’s milk is as mother’s milk;* ^Milk and 
children are from fortune ; ’ * May you bathe in milk and 
rear many children,’ Ac. A Bengal saying, recalling thu 
French * When the cork is drawn the wine mart be drunk,’ 
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is ^ Milk once drawn from the dug never goes back,’ Boiled 
butter or ‘ ghi ’ is not less esteemed than milk, and is used 
as a symbol for prosperit}', as when it is said of a man that 
^ He has five fingers in the ghi.’ This reference to the hand 
indicates what is the fact as to iis use : — 

A Sikh peasiint mnking you welcomt! will bring i\ bowl of milk . . . 
ami, after he has put in some sugar, will sfir it with liis fingers in the most 
friendly way. One of tin* ma?!}' compromises with the ordinances of 
caste, that make things pure or impure, is their relaxation with refer- 
ence to sweetmeats compounded of sugar and ghi, an ira])Orlant part 
of the food of the ])co])le. The confectioner i^ a man of no very ex- 
alted caste, but all may eat from his hand. JTo abuses this privilege of 
reputed purity, and is in fact more diriy in liis ])erson and more 
thoroughly saturated with the ereaso he handles than there is any 
occasion for. One ai:ciu in the va<t baltmy of elements that produces 
the cliaracteriritic. Jiuliau othmi of Indian cities and crowds is the use 
of ghi ns hair oil and as a lubricant for the skin after bathing. In the 
South, oil is much used for the.-t* purposes, but in most regions ghi is 
popular, nor is it imwljolcsome except to tlio alien nose.’ 

One curious and, for EiiglisLmon, novel cliiiracteristic of 
Indian cattle is, tlieir silence. They never Mow,’ and the 
grunting noise they do make docs not travel far. Used like 
horses as they are, it is not wonderful that they are often 
shod, two plates going to each foot. To be shod the ox is 
thrown down and has its fetit Ihjd togvlber in a bunch. 

The cow’s value is much increased by the great scarcity of 
fuel in many parts of India. This has caused dried cow-dung 
to be a highly valued article for this purpose. The same 
product is used as a cement and as the finishing coat of a 
floor or wall of mud. The unpleasant odour rapidly passes 
away, * leaving an undeniable impression of coolness, fresh- 
‘ ness, and, strange as it may seem, fragrance.’ 

Very different in appearance from these domestic cattle is 
the water-loving buffalo. Yet Mr. Kipling affirms that it 
is both more courageous and affectionate and that its milk is 
abundant as well as rich, while as a draught animal it has 
high qualities, save that it bears the sun badl}' and needs 
access to a pool or swamp. Though the Brahmiiiy cow, as 
before said, is never ridden and the ox but seldom, the 
buffalo is constantly used as a steed. 

Mr, Kipling’s copious eighth chapter is entirely devoted to 
horses, and he abounds in interesting information as to their 
different breeds, training, and general treatment. It is sad 
to read that the horses of persons belonging to the upper 
classes are often killed by mistaken kindness or crippled by 
bad training, while ill-usage, overwork, and neglect are the. 
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fate of those belonging to the lower. The high-class Indian 
trainer, left to himself, aims at prodneing artificial paces, air- 
fighting attitudes, wherewith necessarily goes a slow rate of 
speed. Many horses are fattened, like French fowls, by the 
grooms thrusting balls of food mixed with ghi, boiled goat’s 
brains, and other rich messes down their throats. An exag- 
gerated, unnatural curvature of the neck is produced by 
keeping the head tied tightly down and back for weeks at a 
time. The most murderous ‘ thorn bits ’ arc also used. 
That ambling sliould be much prized, is one consequence of 
the Indian climate. Mr. Kipling well says : — 

There are who ride and there are who sit on a horse and are carried. 
In a hot climate where for irioritha the aim of life is to exist with as 
little motion as pos'^ible, since heat is a mode ctf motion, and you are 
already many degrees Iintter than you like, it is natural that equestrian 
India slio\ild prefer to sit on a horse. Ambling is the easiest way of 
doing this. You sball sec at a cold weather lete, or public function, a 
burly native iiisj)Cctor of police bumping vigorously in his saddle . . . 
But see tliat same inspector in tlie hot. weatlier, faring to a village away 
from his district superintendent’s observation. Ilis legs dangle care- 
lessly, his body, languidly thrown back, has just as much movement 
as a jelly on Ji ibotniaii’s tray, while a constable on each side supports 
him as they run alongside his lazily ambling charger. When he lialta 
they reverently lift him down, and, placing him on a bed under a 
village tree or in a verandah, undress and shampoo him tenderly, while 
another prepares his lifniqa, and the village ciders stand before him 
with joined hands to learn lus lordehip\s commands during dinner. The 
sun is in fact master of the situation, and his dictates are obeyed in 
riding as in other matters.’ (P. 19rj.) 

The characteristic, all-jjervading horse of the hot plains is 
the tattoo^ or country pony, which has great pluck and en- 
durance. 

In India, English turf men appear in a new character, that 
of veritable missionaries ! Speed cannot be produced with 
the conditions existing amongst native, unimproved trainers, 
and thus it comes about that sport and polo serve to disse- 
minate a gospel of good treatment for the most noble of 
four-footed beasts. 

Horses take a great ^rt in most Indian weddings. Both Hindu and 
Muhammadan bridegrooms ride in procession, while the bride is borne 
in a canopied litter. . . The equestrian marriage parade is 
an ancient custom based, it may be, on the marrii^ by ^ 

which we hear so much. In Western India the brBegtobtil 
covered with tinsel and gay clothing, in the mid$t 
of arfificial flowers and hudies, counterfeiting a gard^ borne on 
platforms on the heads of coolies. In the case of tl^ trading Hvidiis 
of the cities this ride is often the first and dast ocossion of .a 
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liorse. Tho bridegroom begins Jiis progress with a light heail:, 

but the wciglit of liis finery, the smoke of the torclies, tho din of the 
throbbing, sereauiing music, and the ceaseless clamour soon tell, and 
you may sec the poor little man crying as ho is held in the saddle, or 
lifted oft, half dead with sleep, and put into a litter.* 

The ass is very badly treated and greatly disesteemed, and 
Indians have a practice of slitting its nostrils to mitigate its 
voice, though the measure is utterly inefficacious. It is 
associated with Sitala, the dread goddess of the smallpox, 
whose worship seems to be eouQned to women and children, 
who flock to her shrine, and sometimes, to propitiate her, 
throw a few grains of pulse to her steed, the ass. His name 
is, as in Europe, a rejiroaeh. When a fool is praised by a 
fool they say, ‘ Ass scratches ass.’ But although the animal 
is despised, its milk is valued and deemed, as it is, an im- 
})ortant medicine. Superstition also occasionally serves him, 
III some regions the donkey enjoys a moment’s honour as 
the steed of Sitala ; for a bridegroom about to start in the 
marriage procession will mount an ass for an instant, as a 
propitiation to the dread goddess. But its life is one long 
martyrdom to the stick, and it is shaniefiilly abandoned to 
starve and die when his strength fails. 

There is a true wild ass which is common in Ladak, and 
a few occur in BalucJiistan, especially on the Punjab frontier.f 
They inhabit semi-desert plains, in herds numbering from 
four to forty, and sometimes in much larger numbers ; they 
feed on grasses, green or dry, and are renowned for their 
speed. In the Runn of Catch some adults have been over- 
taken by men on horseback and speared. But these Mr. 
Blanford believes to have been mares in foal. 

The wild oxen of India consist, besides the buffalo, of the 
gaur, the gayal, the bunting, and the yak. The last-named 
animal, so celebrated for the very copious hair of its tail, 
lives on the plateau of Tibet at an elevation, in summer, 
of from 14,000 to 20,000 feet. It is only found within 
Indian limits in northern Ladak. They are domesticated 
by the Tibetans, and breed freely with domestic cattle. The 
wild yaks inhabit the coldest, wildest, and most desolate 
mountains, and are found at a greater elevation than any 
other beast, and in winter will eat snow. Wild buffaloes 
are wanting in Southern and Western India, though they 
abound in Northern Ceylon. 

The Indian fauna comprises a dozen kinds of wild sheep 
or goats, amongst which are the Himalayan ibex and the 
Markhor, which is the grandest of all wild goats. The 
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elegant Nilgai, or Blue-bull, with its short horns, is found 
widely in India, though it does not extend so far east as 
Eastern Bengal, nor westwards as far as the Indus, nor in 
Ceylon. They are easily tamed, and have been taught to 
draw light carriages. Few sportsmen care about shooting 
them, and they are generally protected by Hindoos, who 
regard them, as their name implies, as a sort of cow. There 
arc half-a-dozen species of Indian antelopes, and amongst 
them three gazelles, as to the best known of which, Mr. 
Bianford says, it 

* iw commonly seen in small parties of from two to six, though I have 
found fronj ten to twenty associaiing in a herd. It kot‘j>s much to waste 
grouml, especially where tliat is broken tip by ravines, but it is seldom 
seen on alluvial plains, and it haunts cultivation less than the antelope. 
It is frequently found amongst scattered bushes or thin tree-jungle, and 
may be met with on unduUting ground, even on the top of hills; it is 
commonly found amongst sand-hills, and is nowhere so abundant as in 
parts of the Indian desert. It lives on grass and the leaves of bushes, 
and, I believe, never drinks, for it is common iu tracts where there is no 
water except from deep wells ; and although I was (m the look out lor 
some years, and saw the tracks of almost every common wild animal at the 
pools in stream-beds, the only w’aters remaining in many places in the 
hot season, I never saw the e.nsily recognised prints of the gazelle’s 
hoofs. It is, however, fond of the green grass near water.’ (P. 527.) 

Its flesh is excellent, but the animal is very swift and can 
rarely be caught by dogs. 

India also . possesses half-a-dozen species of deer — ^the 
spotted deer (or Axis), the B^mbar deer (or Eusa) and the 
Hog deer being amongst the number. The Axis is pethaps 
the most elegant of all deer, and its favourite haunts are 
in some of the most beautiful wild scenery of the lower hills, 
on the margins of rippling streams, for, unlike the gazelle, it 
is never far from water. It is found throughout almost the 
whole of India and iu Ceylon, and will ascend to a height of 
6,000 feet. A wild creature of much economic value is the 
Musk deer, which has no horns, but a pair of long tusks on 
the upper jaw. It is found in the Himalayas at idom- 
tions l^tween 8,000 and 12,000 feet. It is a solitary ankoal 
which frequents wooded slopes, and is 
The musk it produces is a soft brown snbmia^a is 

developed in an abdominal gland at the ruttisig 
About an ounce is the average produce of ope 
Creatures are shot or snared in noo^, and in Spite 
odour their flesh is excellent and quite fiee fitn^lMliy 
taste. .iv"'' 

VOL. CLXXV. »0. OCOLX, . 
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There is a small hornless creatnre, with tusks in the upper 
jaw, which is also often spoken of as a musk deer, though, 
it has little real affinity to that animal. This is the Indian 
Chevroiain^ or mouse deer^ Its height at the shoulder is 
one foot at the most, while from the snout to the root of its 
short tail it only measures from 1 8 to 22 inches. It is a 
gentle timid little creature, easily domesticated, which walks 
about on the tips of its small hoofs towards nightfall. This 
animal is thus but seldom seen, especially as it keeps amongst 
rocks, in crevices of which it passes the heat of the day. It 
is found in Ceylon and in Southern and East Central India, 
and in the Western Ghats north of Bombay. Two other 
species inhabit the Malay peninsula. 

As everyone knows, there is a wild boar in India; but 
there is also — ^in Nepal, Sikhim, and Bhutan — a diminu- 
tive wild pig, little more than two feet long from snout to 
root of tail. Some specimens of the elegant little beast were 
exhibited a short time ago at our Zoological Gardens. The 
tame pig of India is no doubt derived from the wild boar, 
and probably sometimes breeds with it, for Mr. Blanford 
records (p. 561) having more than once seen a litter of tame 
pigs which were striped, and as this is not generally the 
case with tame animals, their sire may very probably have 
been a wild boar. The Hindoos appear to have unconsciously 
acquired from their Mahomedan invaders a feeling of disgust 
for the pig. Nevertheless they enjoy hunting the wild Imar, 
and his flesh has always been enjoyed by Rajput nobles and 
Sikh chiefs. 

Mr. Kipling tells us that 

* some Europeans liave tried to breed and feed pigs in the Western 
fashion, and not without success. Otliers have imported stock from 
Europe, hut not all the dollars in Chicago will avail to prove the 
industry respectable in native eyes for many a year to come. 

^ But there is notliing to be asliamed of in the character and conduct 
of wild pigH. They cut for themselves shelters from tlie sugar-caiM 
or the tall millet stocks, where they breed and .sleep, take the best of 
the crops, and defy mankind. The wild boar has been known to face 
and defeat the tiger, and, though his first impulse is to fly before 
British sportsmen, he oflen makes a gallant stand before the unequal 
odds of horses, ^azoT-sharp spears, and legions of yelling nu^CS 
brought against him. No swordsman can cut r%ht and left so swif^ 
and surely as the wild boar with his tusks when fighting for life* Be 
is sometimes shot by Bajput chiefs, by wl)oni he is as strictly preas^e*} 
as the fox in England. This protection breeds boldness. My 
tells me that he was once shown a lane in a suburb of a . towu^ 

along which a certain well-known wild boar was aocust^ied to pa«i 
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at dawn. The animal was next day shot by the ruler of the 
State, and a side of bacon was despatched by special messenger on a 
camel as a gifl to a brother prince some hundred miles away. The 
Maharaja took just as much interest in pointing out the course of his 
bullet as u European sportsman who has brought down a stag, and 
expressed as cordial an appreciation of the quality of the flesh as if it 
were venison. And yet we are constantly told that all Hindus are 
strictly vegetarian 1 ’ (P. IflO.) 

Before bidding adieu to the four-footed beasts of India a 
word must be said about the rhinoceros, of which there are 
three species. The common species is now almost restricted 
to the Assam plains, though twenty or thirty years ago it 
was still common in the Sikhim Terai.* In the time of the 
Emperor Baber (1505-1530) it was common in the Punjab. 
It inhabits the grass jungles that cover so much of the 
uncultivated parts of tlio North Indian plains, and has .a 
preference for swampy ground. It is a quiet and inofifensive 
animal until wounded. A smaller species is found in Eastern 
Bengal and Burma. The third species, which is distin« 
guished by liaving two horns, we can only lay claim to 
because it is found in Assam, though it is Vare even there. 
Thence it extends to Siam, the Malay peninsula, Sumatra, 
and Borneo. 

A few notes on those remarkable inhabitants of the air, 
the bats, inay serve to terminate our notice of Indian 
mammals. There are not less than ninety distinct kinds of 
bats in India, whereof about a dozen belong to that group 
of large fruit-eating bats known as flying foxea. As to these 
leathern-winged jackals of the air Mr. Kipling speaks as 
follows : — 


* The large fruit-eating bat or flying fox is a noble creature, loom- 
ing largest, perhaps, when in the still breathless evenings he beatsliia 
noiseless way high over the wan waters of Bombay harbour 
adjacent creeks, dark against a sky in which there lingers it Imid 
flush of crimson and orange. The lowest castes eat flyit^«^fl>X6^ 
which are probably of excellent flavour, seeing that they grow flit on 
the best of the fruit. They are regularly eaten in the l&lay , 
Ardiipelago, and Mr. Wallace says that when properly dteMd 
have no offensive fumes, and taste like hare. I piioe * 
hint be could scarcely be called an amusing pet, his l 
his^^mous appetite for bananas. On one. occasion f 
to fly away, but promptly came hack,, fcr Ke^ 
flightB of crows, who had never seen such i 
go ^ly to bed, and the appeaxap^ of this 
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daylight seemed to be an outrage on their rights and feelings. So they 
chiyied him — if 1 may be allowed the expression — much as the street 
boys are said to have chivied Jonas Ilanway when he appeared in 
London streets with the first umbrellii. The flying-fox was in a great 
fright, knowing that a single stroke of a crow’s beak would ruin the 
membrane of his vans, more delicate than any silk ever stretched on a 
“paragon” frame. In pairing time flying-foxes are lively all day, 
though they do not fly abroad, and the trees in which they hang in 
great reefs and clusters are so noisy with their quarrelling, screaming, 
or fighting as to be a serious nuisance to a (piiet village.* (P. 59.) 

The powers of flight of these bats are very great. * One is 
recorded to have been taken at sea alive, though tired, at a 
distance of two hundred miles from the nearest land. One 
species is so large that the expanse of its wings measures 
five feet. 

India possesses a true vampire {Megaderma) which ranges 
from Kashmir to Cape Comorin and Ceylon. Its vampire 
habit has been fully ascertained by that well-known Indian 
naturalist the late Mr. Blyth, who actually succeeded in 
capturing a specimen in the very act of sucking the blood of 
an individual belonging to a smaller species of the bat tribe. 
He sucked it while flying with his victim, which he after- 
wards devoured. Mr. Blyth’s statement,* which seems to us 
well worth quoting, is as follow^s : — 

* Chancing one evening to observe a rather large bat enter an out- 
house, from which there was no other egress than by the doorway, I 
was fortunate in being able to procure a light, and thus to proceed to 
the capture of the animal. Upon finding itself pursued, it took three 
or four turns round the apartment, when down dropped what at the 
moment I supposed to be its young, and which 1 deposited in my 
handkerchief. After a somewhat tedious chase, I then secured the 
object of my pursuit, which proved to be a fine female megaderma. I 
then looked to the other bat which I had picked up, and, to my con- 
siderable surprise, found it to be a small kind of pipistrelle, which is 
exceedingly abundant throughout India. The individual now referred 
to was feeble from Joss of blood, which it was evident the megaderma 
had been sucking from a large and still bleeding wound under and 
behind the ear, and the very obviously suctorial form of the mouth of 
the megaderma was itself suflicient to hint the strong probability of 
such being the case. During the very short time that elapsed before I 
entered the outhouse it did not appear that the depredator had once 
alighted ; and I am isatisfied that it sucked the vital fluid from its 
victim as it flew, having probably seized it on the wing, and that it 
Was seeking a quiet nook where it might devour the body at leisure. I 
kept both animals separate till next morning, wli^, procuring a con* 

* In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengali voj, ?55, 
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Yenient cage, I first put in the megaderma, and after observing it for 
some time, I placed the pipistrelle with it. No sooner was the latter 
perceived than the other fastened upon it with the ferocity of a tiger, 
again seizing it behind the ear, and made several efforts to fly off with 
it ; but finding it must needs stay within the precincts of the cage, it 
soon hung by the hind logs to one side of its prison, and, after sucking 
its victim till no more blood was left, commenced devouring it, and 
soon left nothing but the head and some portions of the limbs.^ 

The subjeet of Indian ornithology is not one to enter 
upon towards the close of our article. It would rather 
demand an article to itself, especially since the lovers of 
ornithology form so great a proportion of the whole body of 
naturalists, as well as of unlearned lovers of Nature, her 
ways and products. Therefore we shall here confine our- 
selves to a brief expression of our admiration for the two 
volumes which Mr. Oates has produced, as well as of our 
regret that his recall to India did not permit him to com- 
plete his attractive work, to him evidently a labour of love. 
But though Mr. Oates has been compelled to leave his 
description of the birds of India incomplete, he has none 
the less entirely completed the far most important section 
of the whole class — the section known to naturalists as 
Passerine birds, which includes all our songsters, our tits, 
.our starlings, our crows, our kingfishers, our swallows, and 
many more. This section is more numerous than are all 
other orders of birds put together. It is also the group 
which affords the greatest difficulties of identification and 
classification, and Indian ornithologists may be heartily 
congratulated on the appearance of its second volume, which 
took place towards the close of 1890. 

Neither shall we enter upon the vast subject of Indian 
fishes, the volumes about which we owe to the patienoe and 
learning of the late Mr. Francis Day, too soon cut off from 
science and his many friends by the terrible disease which 
closed his sadly abbreviated career. 

The reptiles of India, however, must occupy us for a brief 
space. These are admirably described by the accomplished 
young naturalist M. Boulenger, who brings down to the 
^sent day work which had pieviouslj l^en undet&jkiem 
and excellently done, as far as means then 

Oiinther, F.B.S. His 'virork (puHished by theiBa^ 
Sooieiy in 1864) was admirably illustrated bjr that 
parable delineator of reptilian life tbe late Ifr. Ford; 
amount of scientific advance made since the ^pnblieatiOii cl 
Ounflier^s folio may be estimated by a of 
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tibe number of species described respectively by Dr. GHinther 
in 1864 and by M. Boulanger in 1890, Of tortoises and 
turtles there were described 30 kinds, now 43 ; of lizards, 
formerly 95 kinds, now 225 ; of snakes in 1864, l&O kinds, 
now 264; of frogs and toads, by Dr. Glintber 37 kinds, by 
M. Boulenger 124. The need of a new work is therefore 
manifest. 

The zoological contrast which exists between our Oriental 
Empire and regions more northerly is shown By the almost 
entire absence of efts or newts from Hindostan. Indeed, 
twenty- one 3'ears ago they were deemed entirely absent, as 
it was only in 1871 tliat the single species known was first 
described by Dr. Anderson.* It exists in Sikhim, but Avas 
first found by its discoverer in the flooded ricefields about 
the little Chinese town of Nantin, Avhere, howcA^er, it was 
not very common. In the more elevated valleys of Momien 
and Hotha, at nearly 5,000 feet above the sea, it was far 
from uncommon. This fact is interesting as showing the 
creature, which is so peculiar as to constitute by itself a 
new genus, t is ah immigrant from the north. The order of 
efts, which is a considerably numerous one, has indeed its 
headquarters in the western part of the northern hemi- 
sphere — namely, in the United States of America — but a 
good number of species exist in Europe and North Asia.- 
Thence a few species extend southwards along mountain 
regions ; and this is the case with our solitary Indian eft, 
as also with another species which descends along the moun- 
tains of Siam. It is interesting to note that this latter 
species is closely allied to American forms, as also is the 
giant of the order, the great salamander of China and Japan. 
Efts constitute one order of batrachians, as frogs and toads 
constitute another. A third order consists of creatnrea which 
ordinary observers would never suspect to be batrachians at 
all, since they have very much the appearance of earth- 
worms, and might, if not taken for that, be supposed to be 
some kind of Avorm-like snake. 

They are, however, true batrachians, and five species are 
described by M. Boulenger as denizens of India. They are 
burrowing creatures and dre usually found in damp situa- 
tions. They lay large eggs, which they deposit in a burrow 
near the water, and the female protects them by coiling her*, 
self round the mass. ^ 

— — — ... . 

• In the ProceedingB of fhe Zoological Sodetr fia: 

t Tylototoiton, ■ ' ' . 
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India contains two species of crocodile, one of which is 
fonnd from Baluchistan to Burma and Ceylon. The largest 
specimen of this kind in the British Museum is twelve feet 
long, though it is said to grow much larger. This reptile is 
found in rivers, marshes, and ponds. The other kind, which 
appears to frequent only the tideway of rivers, has been re- 
coded (p. 4) as attaining a length of thirty-three feet. 
It has a very extensive range over the earth’s surface, as it 
is found not only in India, Ceylon, and Burma, but from 
Southern China to North Australia and the Solomon and 


Fiji Islands. Besides these crocodiles, India is the home of ’ 
the Gavial, or Gharial, which attains a length of twenty 
feet, and feeds entirely upon fish. It is found in the Indus, 
the Ganges, and the Brahmaputra rivers, and their larger 
tributaries. It is interesting as being related to certain 
allied kinds which are only known as fossils. Crocodiles 
are occasionally regarded as sacred, but not kept or periodi- 
ca^ fed. 

The most important of the reptiles of India in relation to 
man are the serpents, of which M. Boulepger describes no 
less than sixty-nine kinds, which are more or less poisonous. 
The more deadly of these are the Cobra, the Hamadryad, the 
Krait, Eussell’s viper, and the Echis. The great mortality 
annually occasioned by snake-bite in India makes the Indian 
Government exceedingly anxious for their destruction, a*nd 
has caused it to offer premiums for this purpose. During the * 
past eleven years no less than 20,000Z. has been thus spefity 
and yet, over the greater part of India^ the deaths from ^is 
cause are rather increasing than diminishing. Hierp axo 
two obstacles which work against all the best efforts of the 


Government. The first of these is the superstition of the 
Hindoo population ; the second is that the very bestowal of 
rewards induces the outcaate jungle folk to breed* and rear 
anaJces. It is only in Bengal, according to Mr. £ipUng 
(p4 Sid), that their destruction is really effective, and 
the number of deaths from snake-bite is decreasing. ^NaHve 
officers are being directed by the Sanitaiw BoaM 
pzimnce to, destroy cover for snakes near vnbkgeBt 
jaa^ves IQce to have about &eir viUi^s : 

‘^.prioMy.pear, jangle gw)wtl>, aand 


noisome of „ 

.ieitt 08 finreiUj m 
.MjKOitoisoi) as the devil lutes 
ssi^eeit iS'i^4dy.fi^Si^need.io 
sdm tsiles '0^ mystiesj 
gB|MBiriHon»a irisdom and ^ohed&MS. 
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Mr, Kipling avers that 

‘ The worship of the serpent may not everywhere survive in official 
form, and there are, I believe, no temples entirely consecrated to 
Nilgas ; but it is still practised as a domestic ordinance in Southern 
Indica, and everj^where the true Hindu reverences tlie fateful creature 
that carries pure death in its fangs. Sarpa homa is the name given to 
the somewhat elaborate ceremony of snake- worship. But in everyday 
life, when the Avomen of a household hear a cobra chasing rats or mice 
in the ceiling or roof, they will pause in their work and put their hands 
together in silent adoration.’ (P. 342.) 

He also tells us that they believe serpents to be animated 
by the souls of deceased persons, and that on this account 
they will watch over and protect cattle, for this receiving 
the regular worship their actions merit. A cultivator’s wife, 
seeing a snake, will sometimes say what is equivalent to 
‘ Oh dear ! I have forgotten his dues,’ and will make offerings 
of milk and curds with quaint formalities. 

It is a modern Italian superstition that snakes guard 
treasure, and amongst the many serpent tales of India there 
are several which refer to this idea. One such is of a 
princess, whose Husband has swallowed a snake. They go 
on a journey in search of a remedy, and while she is 
anxiou.sly watching him asleep, she sees the snake come out 
of his mouth and talk to another snake, a guardian of 
treasure, revealing the spell which can subdue. Thus she 
learns how at once to cure her husband and endow him with 
illimitable wealth. This story reminds our author of one 
told by Gerald of Barri concerning a young man grievously 
afflicted from having swallowed an adder, who went in vain 
to all the shrines in England for relief, which he only 
obtained in Ireland, where no snake can live. 

Lamia stories are common in India, and Mr. Kipling 
tells the following one : — 

* A peasant meets a lovely disconsolate woman in the woods, brings 
her home, and makes her his wife. A holy man passes that way, and 
repays his entertainment by instructing the peasant how to detect and 
destroy the monster woman-snake. 

‘ So the now suspicious husband prepares for dinner a salt cuny, 
having previously broken the drinking-water vessels. As he lies by 
her side, pretending to sleep, her beautiful head rises from the pillow, 
the neck slowly, slowly lengthens, the forked tongue plays in feverudi 
thirst as the serpent curves and twines round the hut seeking the door. 
Then, with sinuous stretch, it glides out and away, and he hears the 
lapping of water on the distant river-brink, while the fair body by hia 
side is cold and still. Then it returns, coil on coil shortenijig^ and 
Betding noiselessly down, until at last a lovely woman’s heia^^iU^ on 
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the pillow with a soft sigh of content. The next day, while his indus- 
trious and beautiful wife is busy at the oven outside, the peasant 
thrusts her into its glowing depth, and piles on wood till she is utterly 
consumed, even as the holy man instructed him.’ (P.^341.) 

As we have already said, serpents are thought to protect 
cattle, and this belief, of course, protects them. There is 
also another reason which makes many Hindoos indisposed, 
to destroy them, namely, the tedious consequences which 
their ritual in such a case prescribes. Decrees not yet 
obsolete ordain that when a snake is killed the Hindoo shall 
perform mourning ceremonies like those he would have to 
perform in honour of a dead relation. In fact, Hindoos in 
general are as anxious to propitiate a poisonous snake as we 
are to destroy it. But though they see so much of snakes 
their observations concerning them and other animals are 
curiously mistaken. Thus, if they see a snake with a musk- 
rat in its mouth, they imagine him to be in a terrible 
dilemma. If he swallows the musk-rat they think it will 
destroy his sight ; and if he rejects it they think that will 
make him a leper. There is only one escape for him, and 
that is to go into the water. Eeally the snake is, of course, 
no whit the worse for his, to us unsavoury, meal. Again, 
nothing can persuade the natives but that the mongoose 
knows of a remedy for snake-bite. They think it is some 
plant they do not know, which, when eaten, is so effective 
an antidote that it gives to the very breath of a mongoose 
which has, partaken of it a power to paralyse a snake. 
Beally, however, the mongoose only escapes the serpent’s 
poison by the wonderful quickness and adroitness of its move- 
ments. This same mongoose is a very attractive little 
animal, for hardly any other wild animal takes so rea^y to 
domestic life : — 

* First coming into the house through the bath-water exits, in chase 
of snake or rat, and ending, with a little encouragement, by stealing 
into the master’s chair, and passing a quite inquisitive nose under 
his arm to examine a cup of tea held in his hand.’ (P. 351.) 

The mongoose, as a dexterous manoeuvrer with snakes, 
naturally leads us on to the consideration of the snaker 
charmer, who also really possesses no charm but niialjlsttess 
and manual dexterity. He will often pretend to be to 

cheurm and draw a wild snake out of a hole ixtto yb 

own hand has previously placed one of fals 
Kipling takes occasion from tlds faot to m^e a s}y.f|tna^ 
at the expense of delusions existing n^iu^ 
observes:—^ .y. 
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< A iair theosophist, describing the conditions under which the early 
miracles of her curious creed were wrought, declared in print that for 
their due performance it was necessary that the miracle-workers 
should ** know the place, and liaye been there, the more recently the 
better.” If this be true of discovered brooches, broken tea-cups, or 
cigarette papers, it is also true of cobras. All the snake-charmer 
asks is to know the place, and to have been there recently, and you 
diall have your snake without fail. But there are theosophists who 
declare that in watching a snake-charmer's tricks wc are witnessing 
manifestations of occult mysteries. Then is the moon of ripe green 
cheese compact,” ’ (P. 352.) 

But confidence in a preternatural influence is certainly 
often felt by the pretender himself, sometimes with serious 
consequences to him. Mr. Kipling records the case of a 
Mussulman faquir who, when visiting the beast-garden at 
Lahore, deliberately put his arm through the bars of the 
cage in which a native tiger called ‘Moti* wa»s confined. 
Instead of receiving, as he probably expected, reverence 
from the animal, it seized upon his arm, and, before the poor 
man could be dragged away, it was torn from the socket. 
After three d^s’ suffering, borne serenely by the devotee, 
he expired. lie very same animal, however, escaped on an 
occasion from its den, hut it allowed its keeper to. tie his 
turban round its neck and lead it back to its den. 

The popular superstition, still firmly rooted in India, that 
some men and women can assume the form of animals, is 
often applied to the tiger to account for some * man-eater * 
of unusual bloodthirstiness. One such tale is thus given by 
our author : — 

* Once upon a time the tiger was a man, who f>y traffic with demons 
bad acquired a charm whicli enabled him to change to a tiger. His 
wife, being as curious as the rest of the daugliters of Eve, begged to 
be allowed to witness the transformation. Very reluctantly he con- 
sented, and entrusted her with a magic root to be given to him to 
restore him to his real estate. But when the tiger appeared before 
her, the poor woman lost her head and ran aAvay in terror, and, before 
she could recover, the villagers saw him and set out in chase. She 
nev^ bad another chance of meeting her husband. So she died of 
grief, and be, in rage and despair, revenged himself on humanity at 
large. Tales of this kind should be told, as in India, in the ev^iing 
^adpws imder the village pipal tree, suggesting whispering of g^ost- 
land overhead, while the vast background of the outer da& bericons 
the fancy to a &r travel. Under these circumstances, the absurdity lOf 
animal transformation assumed a dignity and reasonableness impossible 
to contey in print' (P. 399.) 

Mr. Eipling's sixteenth chapter is devoted to, » most 
interesting account of the treatment of B.nima.1. lit Indian 
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art. It is architectural art alone, he tells us, which can 
laj claim to the highest distinction in India. Its plastic 
art which, when at its best, was inferior to that of other 
countries, has greatly deteriorated in modern times. It is a 
curious instance of the survival of religious faith co-existing 
with the decay of religious art. On Sanchi topes and in the 
Ajanta caves there are figures of animals far superior tosany 
which are now produced, and nothing can exceed the freedom 
and facility with which elephants are drawn and painted there. 
In modern work, on the other hand, every detail is treated 
in a conventional manner, the ears being fluted as regularly 
as scallop shells. The plastic instinct was no doubt much re- 
pressed through Mahotiiedan influence ; yet, as this influence 
came from Persia, which never considered itself bound by 
the Mussulman law in this respect, its repressive influence 
must have been the less on that account. 

We must now reluctantly terminate our notice of a charm- 
ing work which, though not expressly intended to serve the 
cause of natural science, cannot fail so to do, by the in- 
terest in animal life its perusal must excite. * Such persons 
as may thus be moved to pay attention to and begin to 
study the zoology of Hindostan, will find in the carefully 
executed volumes of the official ^ Fauna of British India ’ tte 
best possible aid to help them along the path which Mr. 
Kipling has induced them to enter upon. But it is not the 
study of animal life alone which his work will promote. It 
cannot but benefit that native population which he has so 
long and so sympathetically studied, by the mapy vduable 
hints and suggestions for &eir benefit its agreeable pages 
contain. We have now but to expresrour sincere tbanks to 
him and to the authors, and especially to the editor of the 
admirable volumes with which the Council and Secxotiury of 
State for India have enriched the literature of sodiog^id^ 
sdence. ^ ‘ 
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Ar t. VIII. — 1. The Government of London. Bj the Bight 
Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. (Chairman of the 
London County Council). ‘ The Fortnightly Eeview,* 
February 1892. 

2. The London County Council : (1) Towards a Commune. By 
J(jHN Burns, L.C.C. (2) Tmmrds Common Sense. By 
B. E. Prothero. * The Nineteenth Century/ March 
1892. 

3. Ilic London County Council: (1) The Impeachment. By 
T. G. Fardell. (2) The Defence. By Charles Harrison. 
‘The New Be view,’ March 1892. 

4. The London Proyramme. By Sidney Webb. London: 
1892. 

A LL Londoners, and, indeed, all Englishmen, have, in 
theory at any rate, a common desire in regard to the 
municipal government of the metropolis. They want an 
administration which shall secure efficiency, economy, and 
responsibility. Iij other words, there is a general agreement 
that the local body which administers the affairs of the 
Capital should do whatever work it undertakes in the best 
way possible ; should do it also in the way least burdensome 
to the ratepayer, and, further, should be capable of being 
made answerable for its conduct to the community at large. 
Now it is obvious that efficiency, economy, and responsibility 
are primarily matters of machinery. No body of men, how- 
ever virtuous and however well-intentioned, will govern 
London successfully if the machinery with which they 
attempt the task is -defective. It is, then, in no way 
impertinent to choose the present moment for asking th^ 
question, Is London provided with administrative machineiy 
suitable to its needs "? A new Council has just been elected, 
and those who supported as well as those who opposed the 
party which finds itself in a majority are anxious that the 
government of the metropolis should be put upon a satis* 
f^tory basis. We venture to assert that nothing could be 
more unsatisfactory than the existing arrangements, and 
that, if the new Council are well advised, they will without 
delay address themselves to the task of remodelling the 
scheme of administration which they will find in operation. 
It is possible that, to perfect such a work, they may need to 
apply to the Legislature ; but even wiihout an amendment 
of the Local Government Act, 1888, they may be able to do 
a great deal in the way of reform. 
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The arrangements under which London is at present 
governed are utterly unsuited to a nation of wellnigh five 
million citizens. Tlie administrative constitution of the 
capital might be applicable to a village ; it cannot but be 
out of place in the case of so vast a concourse of human 
beings. When a civilised or seini-civilised community begin 
to feel the need of joint action in regard to their local affairs, 
their natural impulse is to select a committee to which, under 
various names, is enti'usted the management of the common 
business of the town or district. Not only the history of 
primitive institutions, but that of newly settled countries in 
modern times, affords plenty of examples of the spontaneous 
generation of this the simplest form of municipal life. In 
ordinary cases this committee administration, overlaid 
with a certain amount of ornament in the way of mayors 
and other civic officers, and strengthened by wont and 
usage, is found sufficient. When the affairs of a city be- 
come too numerous and too complicated to be manag^ by 
a single board, it is possible to divide the committee into 
sub-committees and to delegate to these, fractions of the 
whole the supervision of particular portions of the work. 
But though this provision for the needs of local government 
may be sufficient even in cities of very considerable size, it is 
easy to see that the wider the area and the greater the 
population placed under a system of what, for want of a 
more convenient term, we must call committee government, 
the harder . becomes the task of securing efficiency, economy, 
and responsibility. A committee of fifty or so may be able 
to administer the affairs of Birmingham with success; one of 
one hundred and thirty-seven may fail in the far more com- 
plicated task of managing the local concerns of the five 
million people who constitute the administrative county of 
London. It is obvious that it cannot* be either necessary 
or useful to inquire what is the exact point at which 
municipal government by a committee becomes impracticable. 
To make such an inquiry would prove as unprofitable as an 
attempt to determine the exact number of straws which 
break the camel’s back. 

It is enough to know that the attempt to govern London 
by means of a committee of one hund^ and tfauty-sovmi^ 
persons is fraught with the gravest possible inconveniences 
The scheme of the Local Government Act of is for 
London nothing less than administration by pnUie nseollll^ 
snd 4t was only by means of the most oareM 
that a complete breakdown of the machinCiy did 
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place during the past three years. The first Connty Council 
for London only avoided administrative shipwreck by 
splitting itself into a multitude of sub-committees to which 
special duties were assigned, and in moments of difficulty 
by placing itself unreservedly in the hands of such skiliul 
pilots as Lord Eosebery and Sir John Lubbock. It is true 
that by the multiplication of sub-committees all sense of 
responsibility and of coherence of policy was lost ; but these 
results, bad as they are, were better than the alternative of 
administrative collapse. You may conduct the work of civic 
administration by a board of thirty, though, as experience 
shows, the task is not easy ; but actual administration by a 
board of one hundred and thirty-seven is utterly impossible. 
The new County Council for London must, then, do one of 
two things ; either it must adopt the system pursued by the 
late Council, or it must face the whole problem of administra- 
tion by boards and construct a totally new administrative 
machinery. That it will adopt the second alternative is our 
earnest hope, for we are convinced that the system pursued 
by the first ^Council cannot possibly continue without proving 
the cause of grave evils to the metropolis. 

To make good a case against the arrangements adopted 
by the late Council is not difficult. It stands universally 
condemned, for even those who approve of the general results 
achieved by the Council regret the friction and waste of 
energy required to bring them about. Sir .lobn Lubbock 
has given in an article in the February number of the 
* Fortnightly Review ’ an account of how the system worked. 
There were some nineteen committees, and every councillor, 
it was decided, must be placed on at least one committee. 

*Just fancy/ says Sir John Lubbock, 'the result* if a similar 
course were adopted in Parliament. Either the army, navy, and 
other departments woqjd be managed by committees each consistiog 
of some Conservatives, English Home Eulers, Irish Home Bulers, 
and Unionist Liberals in their respective proportions, or some deiMUft- 
ments would be entrusted to Conservatives, some to Home Buie 
Liberals, some to Liberal Unionists, some to English Home Bulers, 
some to Irish Home Bulers. It is obvious that such a system coidd 
not possibly work well, probably not at all. !Now in the London 
County Council we have staunch Conservatives, Liberals, Radtoala, 
and Socialists — men differing quite as much as the different secdenlin 
the House of Commons, men of great ability, and earnestly believ^ 
in the absolute trutli of their own* convictions — and nothing but .gfpKt 
good temper and much mutual forbearance would have 
get through our work at all.’ „ ; ^ 

In a word, if we tried to administer; the. 

United Kingdom as we do those of London, we shtmld have. 
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instead of a ministry, fifteen or sixteen hybrid committees 
administering, respectively, the War Office, the Admiralty, 
the Local Govei*nment Office, and the other departments of 
State. Each of them would report once a week to the 
House of Commons, and receive their orders, and each would 
have to obtain confirmation for every administrative act 
ty a vote of the whole House. Sir John Lubbock gives yet 
another example of the extraordinary cumbrousness of the 
London system. ^ While, ^ he says, ^ in our national affairs 

* the appointments are made by the departments, in our 
‘ London government they are decided — even down to the 
^ promotion or dismissal of a fireman, or the appointment of 
‘ a door-keeper, every resolution to make a new path in one 
‘ of the parks, to open a doorway on to a park, to put up a 
‘ lodge or a shed, to renew turf, to purchase gravel or iron 
‘ hurdles, every question of wages or hours of work — by the 
‘ whole (jouncil. So numerous are these details, which it 
‘ would be impossible to enumerate here, that we have many 
< more than a hundred resolutions to deal wijbh at eveiy 
‘ weekly meeting of the Council. They come to us, no 

* doubt, after having been carefully considered by the re- 

* spective committees, and the Council wisely but seldom 

* interferes with details. 'Still, it is obvious that the system 
^ renders it very difficult to fix responsibility, and offers edmost 
^ unlimited facilities for obstruction. I must confess that I 

‘ have often had gretfb misgivings whether under such a system ' 

* it would be possible to get through the business at all.’ 

In noticing the difficulty of fixing responsibility, Sir John 
Lubbock brings forward one of the strongest objections 
to the sub-committee system. Unless we can make those 
we entrusbwith the duties of administration feel that they 
are answerable to the community whose affiurs they manage, 
we shall never obtain a satisfactory scheme of loc^ govern-, 
ment. At present all responsibility is frifctmed away anumg 
the members of the various committees. Ko doubt it m 


a technically correct answer to say that the committee-^ 
i.e. all its members, severally and collectively — h 
sible for its acts, but in practice this respoasih^ty ^ 
* vtorthlesB. To make responsibility an 
good administration, it must be 
liexamiality, as it is in the ca^ of 
itaH^onal finances are mismanaged, 
person on whom to visit 
of ^the Exehequer* H the.nssoureei;M:'L^M^^ 

^ ' We/ean only lament the fpBj of avfibptiiee 
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members are able to shuffle off the responsibility of each 
on all. Both the ratepayers and those who constitute the 
committees are demoralised by this knowledge .that it is 
practically impossible to fix responsibility for the details 
of London administration upon any one person. The rate- 
payers give up all hope of making their local rulers answer- 
able for their misdeeds, and the local rulers feel that even if 
things are mismanaged little or no blame can be attached to 
them individually. 

Another of the causes which militate against the efficiency* 
of administration by committees or boards, popularly elected 
at short intervals, is their fluctuating character. Three 
years are but a short time for a man to acquire complete 
knowledge of the details of a complicated administrative 
department. He comes into office without traditions, 
embarrassed perhaps by the acts or engagements of his 
predecessors. Vet it is probable that at least half the 
members of a newly elected Council will be novices, and 
when they have learned their business they will be succeeded 
in three years by other novices as ignorant as they originally 
were themselves. This inconvenience or danger, which is 
fatal to any systematic policy of administration, may be 
remedied by the existence of a' strong substructure of 
permanent officers, who become by long experience the most 
efficient agents of each department. Take the example of 
‘ the Corporation of the City of London; whose steady and 
judicious administration of municipal affairs contrasts very 
favourably with the eccentricities of the County Council, 
because it is carried on by magistrates generally elected for 
life, and by officers who know the traditional duties of their 
position. Take again the constitution and action of the 
innumerable boards of directors of railroads, waterworks, 
docks, gas companies, insurance companies, &c., whose 
functions consist mainly in the selection and control of 
competent agents and an efficient staff of experts and 
specialists. Take, above all, the example of the administrative 
departments of the Imperial Government, which is an 
employer of labour and a director of public works, in the 
dockyards, the arsenals, the national buildings and the 
domain of the Crown, enormously greater than that of any 
municipal body. Does anyone doubt that it is the duty of 
the Government to take care^that these works are cheapljf 
honestly, and efficiently performed, without raising ti&e 
market price of labour, and without tolerating inferior 
worjcmanship? 
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These results are obtained mainly by a numerous and power- 
ful body of civil servants, on whom the practical manage- 
ment of details devolves. Administration, properly so called, 
is very little affected by political changes in the Government. 
I'he machinery is so complete in all its parts, that it works 
autopiatically ; and the public are scarcely aware of its 
existence, except when, by a rare exception, some failure 
occurs. But the London County Council has no such body 
of permanent officers. The members are trying to do by 
irresponsible committees, which may or may not be attended 
by the same persons, what would be far more promptly and 
efficiently performed by a few responsible agents. They are 
masters trying to do the work of their own servants, which 
they can no more perform than they could bring a dinner 
to table without a cook, or manage their horses without 
a, stable-man or horsekeeper. All the experience of life 
demonstrates that to have a thing well done it must be placed 
in the hands of a competent responsible agent. There is no 
virtue in numbers — ‘Quod multis peccatur inultum est.^ 
Popular bodies are useful to deliberate, ta debate, and to 
control; but they are the worst possible instruments of 
administrative government, until they find out the necessity 
of concentrating and, as it were, focussing their power in 
the persons of efficient representatives, officers, or servants. 
Mr. Burns has drawn a favourable picture of what has been 
done by the Building and Drainage Committee of the County 
Council ; but he appears to suggest that he has done it all 
himself. 

The evils that flow from administering the affiairs of 
London by a number of small committees, entirely depen- 
dent on a large assembly, which is theoretically* the one 
and only administrative body, might easily be still further 
emphasised. We have said enough, however, to show that 
the existing system cannot continue if London is to be well 
governed. It is no question of party politics, of Plt>gF6asists 
or Moderates. For both sections of the Council it is of the 
utmost importance that a workable administrative constita- 
tion shall be secured for the Metropolis. For ourselves, W \ 
^ave no doubt that what London needs is, as has 
^ pointed out by Sir John Lubbock and Lofd BoSebety, i 
sponsible executive. She requires an ^instrumeei jof ' 

‘ m'ent’ suitable to a country,^ rather than to %' 
secure this the County Council must beglu^ by 
not as a directly administrative body, but as a ^ 

of 197 ^select’ men, chosen to appoint and 
voim olxxv. m oooLx. - 1. it 
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actual administrators of the Metropolis. The CounciPs first 
business should be to elect from among themselves a chair- 
man, to act as a sort of prime minister, their next to select, 
on his advice, fifteen or sixteen councillors to act with him 
as heads of the various departments of work undertaken by 
the Council. These heads of departments and the chairman 
would constitute a sort of metropolitan cabinet, and would 
form the executive of London. Sir John Lubbock suggests 
that these heads of departments should be in fact as in 
name the chairmen of small sub* committees of finance, main 
drainage, open spaces, and what not, but that, ‘ subject to 
‘ confirmation by the Council, they should select their own 
‘ committee men.’ If they merely named four or five col- 
leagues to assi&t in the work of the department, as the 
Secretary and Junior Lords of the Treasury and Admiralty 
assist the First Lords, the plan would, no doubt, be a wise 
one. If, however, the chairmen are, as Sir John Lubbock 
suggests, to be ‘ expected ’ to i)lace representatives of tlie 
minority of the Council on their administrative committees, 
the chief advantages of the reformed system will be im- 
perilled. With the presence of these representatives of 
the minority will disappear that responsibility which is 
sought to be imposed. The mother-thought of the scheme 
is that the will of the chairman is ultimately to prevail 
in each committee, and it is,* therefore, much better that 
be should not be able in any way to shelter himself behind 
a representative of the minority but should be forced to take 
the fullest responsibility for the acts he advises and inaugu- 
rates. It is one of the chief safeguards of the constitution' 
that a minister must be found to take the complete respon- 
sibility for every act done in the name of the sovereign, in 
order that if that act is ill-advised the country may know 
on which instrument of State to impose its censure. The 
sovereign^can do no wrong, and bear no blame ; therefor^, 
before he a^cts, some person must be found ready to accept 
any blame that may attach to what is done in the sove- 
reign’s name. In the same way, though for a different 
reason, it is impossible to attach blame to a board or a 
council. If we are wise, then we shall insist that no act 
' shall be done in the name of a board or council, so im- 
portant as the London County- Council, for which Some 
definite person is not willing t<5 take the responsibility. Sir 
John Lubbock, when he recommends that each committee 
should have upon it one or more representatives of the' 
minority, fails to appreciate this, and strikes at tbe root of 
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that sense of responsibility which he, like us, desires to 
create. Strangely enough, however, he adds to his sugges- 
tion the following remark : — ‘ I think also that members of 
‘ a committee who find themselves often obliged to oppose 
‘ recommendations of the committee on important points 
‘ would do well to resign, and take up some other sphere of 
‘ work.* In other words, he holds that these executive com- 
mittees, nominated by their chairmen, should, in fact, be 
like tlieir national analogues, the committees of Council, 
unanimous and homogeneous. The representatives of the 
minority are not to remain on the committees unless they 
can convert themselves to the views of the majority. 

But it may be said, if an executive is thus to be carved out 
of the main Wly to do the work of administration, what is to 
become of the rest of the Council ? Are the ordinary 
members to sink into insignibcance and impotence, and is 
the voice of the minority to be entirely drowned ? Assuredly 
not. Even if the current executive work of the Council is 
deputed to certain individuals who, until deposed from the 
carrying out of those duties, will bear thfeir sole responsi- 
bility, there will bo* plenty of work for the Council to do. 
At the nie(‘tiugs of the whole body the minority would be 
able to interrogate tlie -several chairmen of committees, and 
to oblige them to explain and defend their acts. Further, 
since tiie assent of the Council would be necessary before 
any new policy could be adopted, and since the expenditure 
of all moneys would have to be sanctioned by it, as well as 
the imposition of all rates and the raising of loans, the full 
Council meetings would never be without interest. No 
doubt it would be unwise to press the Parliamentary 
analogy too far. For example, the better custom would lift 
that tiie chairmen of committees should not resign as a body 
because the policy pursued by one of them was condeim^, 
and it would further be a useful constitutional etiq[ueite 
that no chairman should resign except on a direct vote of 
want of confidence. To carry the hy|>er-seiisitivei^a pf , 
Her Majesty's Tidinisters into municipal life would be iuoo^r 
veuient and absurd. ’ In criticising the estiniato 
forward by the Chairman of the Ocwuiiidi^ 

keeping a general supervision over the ! 

Cbtnn^U wouM be doing work !which it 
as, owing both to its siase InoHu^tic^ 
quaPSed to undertake^ and work of a snoet 
While dealing with the qnMtim S^ppl j it 

to' ‘point out that the' exis^g-'eysti^' 
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most defective, and might easily lead to the gravest financial 
complications. At present any spending committee of the 
Council may, by obtaining a single snap vote, commit the 
metropolis to expenditure which has to be met forthwith by 
loan or rate. The salutary rules that obtain in the House 
of Commons ^or controlling the expenditure of the national 
resources are not followed in the County Council, and were 
a committee of faddists to induce*the Council to agree to a 
scheme for municipal balloon omnibuses, the requisite money 
would have to be immediately provided by the Finance 
Committee. The Local Government Act, 1888, intended to 
prevent so fatal a. facility in expenditure and to provide 
checks against a single vote of the Council being capable of 
dissipating ihe resources of the capital, but unfortunately 
the machinery provided by the statute has not proved 
effectual. Section 80 of the Act declares that 

^ Any costs, debt, or liability exceeding 50/. shall not be incurred 
except upon a resolution of the Council passed on an estimate submitted 
by the Finance Committee. The notice of the meeting at which any 
resolution for the payment ot a sum out of the County Fund (othcrwi.se 
than for oi’dinary periodical payments), or any resolution for incurring 
any costs, debt, or liability exceeding UKU., will lie proposed, shall state 
the amount of the said sum, costs, debt, or liability, and the jmrpose 
for which they are to be paid or incurred.’ 

This clause reasonably interpreted should mean that any 
proposal for spending money above 50/. should be first sub- 
mitted to the Finance Committee for their sanction. The 
Finance Committee ought, in fact, to stand at the door of the 
Treasury, and force every person demanding an expense of 
the municipal resources to make out a good case for such 
expenditure. They should do, that is, what the authorities of 
the Treasury in Downing Street do in regard to national 
expenditure — allow no expenditure which they are not 
themselves willing to recommend. Only in this way can 
that responsibility upon which we are insisting as an essen- 
tial of good municipal government be secured and main- 
tained. There must be an executive * minister^ or group 
of ministers who will undertake to be responsible for every 
item of expenditure, and who can be made answerable if 
the results of that expenditure are bad. The County 
Council can no more judge off-hand whether it is wise to 
spend a particular 2,000/. than can Parliament. An parte 
plea for expenditure, made in a popular assembly, is almost 
sure to look reasonable. The only safeguard for a delibera- 
ive body is to say, ‘ We will not even hear ^eso insidious 
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‘ proposals for dipping into the money chest. We have 
^ appointed certain purse-keepers, whose business it is to 

* recommend expenditure, and who can ’ be made respon- 

* sible for any misapplication of funds. Go to them, and if 
‘ you can persuade them to assume responsibility for your 

* proposed spending of money, well and good. If not, we 
‘ refuse to hear you.’ It cxnnot be said that this system 
would tie the hands of the Council unreasonably, for if they 
found the Chairman of their Finance Committee adopting 
too economical a policy, or starving their services, they 
could, of course, depose him and choose another and more 
generous minister in his place. After all, the plan is only 
that adopted by all private persons of large means. The 
millionaire who sanctions any and every captivating plea 
for expenditure made by the head gardener, the stud-groom, 
the keeper, or the bailiff of the home farm, soon ceases to 
be a millionaire. If he is to remain solvent he quickly finds 
it imperative to make the stereotyped answer, ‘ It sounds 
‘ a great improvement, but I can’t order it till you have got 
‘ the agent to agree and to recommend m^ to do it.’ It is 
ten to one, when the agent has gone into the matter, that he 
reports that a new orchid house is not the least wanted, or 
that, if it is, a rearrangement of the existing greenhouses 
will meet all requirements, that the present steam ‘ separator ’ 
is quite large enough, and that, though it might be an ^ 
improvement to build three new gamekeepers’ lodges on 
the hills, it would be far better and more prudent to put the 
requisite expenditure on to next year’s ‘income.’ Unfor- 
tunately the late Council did not realise the importance of 
allowing no expenditure that had not received the sanction 
of the Finance Committee. Accordingly, they held that the 
Act is complied with if a proposal which comes direct from 
a spending committee is agreed to ‘ subject to s^n estimate 

‘ being presented by the Finance Committee.’ Lord Lingen, 
Sir John Lubbock tells us, has more than once expressed an 
opinion that this arrangement is contrary to the spirit, if not 
to the letter, of the Act, and this view we most heartily 
endorse. The Finance Committee are, under the plan 
adopted by the Council, deprived of all power of ' 

expenditure and merely register the decision of the GouneiL 

* As a matter of fact,’ says Sir John Lubbock, Hhe linance 
‘ Committee consider that after the resolution of the Coun(^ 

* it would be useless for them to discuss the advieability of 

* the expenditure, and they generaUj confine tl^ir 

< to the mode in which the money should be, raised^ , \ 
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^ committee iiaiiirally attaches special importanc-e to its own 
‘ department, and it seems very desirable, as was, I think, 

^ obviously intended by Parliament, that they should submit 
‘ their plans to the Finance Committee, who might thus 
‘ exercise some control on the general expenditure of the 
‘ Council.’ It is very much to be hoped that the new 
Council will have the good sense to see the importance of 
making the Finance Committee the neck of the bottle through 
which all expenditure must flow. To do so will not be in 
any way to weaken the effect of the Progressist victory. 
Though of vital importance to the successful and efficient 
carrying out of any scheme of policy, Moderate or Progres- 
sist, both this and the other arrangements we desire to see 
adopted are, after all, nothing but matters of procedure. No 
Progressist councillor by assenting to them will do violence 
to any one of his principles, however advanced. Every item, 
indeed, of the administrative reforms we recommend might 
be adopted by the Progressists, who will now dominate the 
Conncil, not only without injury, but with advantage to their 
views. 

The plan of api->ointing a respoiisible executive for London 
and of making it supreme throughout the administrative 
field which wo desire to see carried out, would secure to the 
majority of the Council far more power than they possess 
under the present system. The existing arrangements give 
the minority a finger in every one of the administrative pies 
prepared by the Council. Those we advocate would free the 
majority of the Council from this impediment to their 
wishes and would at the same time make visible to London a 
particular set of men as responsible for a 2 >articular line of 
policy. This latter result would not, we feel certain, be 
unwelcome to the majority of the Council. The Progressists, 
whatever else they may be, are not lacking in courage, and 
do not de^jire, w'e may be sure, to obtain shelter from public 
criticism by associating with themselves certain dujecta 
membra of the minority. Where the power is, there let the 
responsibility be also. Sir John Lubbock, in the article 
which we have already cited, appears to hold that, in order 
to give Loudon an improved administrative constitution, 
fresh legislation would be required. With all due deference 
to so great an authority we are at a loss to see liow this can 
be. It appears to us that the new Council could, by passing 
a series ol standing orders, inaugurate most, if not all, of thie 
needed reforms. The appointment of a responsible executive, 
is surely within their power as is the strict application of 
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the rule that all proposals for expenditure must be first 
sanctioned by the Chairman of the Finance Committee and 
made on his responsibility. But these are, after all, the 
main reforms required. • 

A reform which would, however, need Parliamentary 
sanction is the payment of the executive heads of depart- 
ment, whom we desire to see entrusted with the actual work 
of administration. The Chairmen of the Committees, as 
they would probably still be called, in deference to the 
English love of making name and status coincide as little 
as possible, would be exceedingly hard- worked officials, and 
ought, in our opinion, to be well paid. A great corporation 
like a State should be suspicious of voluntary work. It can- 
not be expected that men of ability and eminence, engaged in 
business or the active pursuits of life, can give the time and 
energy to municijDal administration which would, if properly 
performed, demand every hour of their lives. Hence the 
office would devolve on men of a secondary class who have 
nothing else to do. The payment of salaries may in par- 
ticular instances seem unnecessary, but it is neverthfiless 
certain that, unless the men who devote their whole time 
to the work of the Council are paid openly and regularly, 
some of them will sooner or later be found unable to resist 
the temptation of helping themselves out of the funds en- 
trusted to them, or of doing what is as bad — selling their 
influence for money. The Council, and so London, wUl have 
a far surer hold over those who are responsible for the actual 
work of administration if they are paid than if tliey give 
their services gratuitously. No one thinks it unreasonable 
that the Pnme Minister, the Home Secretary, and the rest 
of the Cabinet should receive salaries. Why, then, should 
not the Ministers of London draw pay for the work rendered 
by them to the State ? 

Into any attempt to show the unwisdom of the London 
programme of the Progressist party, or to contest the views 
of Mn Bums, Mr. Sidney Webb, or Mr. Charles Harmon,^ 
we do not propose on the present occasion to enter. The 
advanced party have won the battle, and it would be utselefif 
to argue with them as to the soundness of their viewe^; , Ztf 
is now best tliat they should endeavour to cari^ rat 
scheme of policy. They have a fair field f^d 
and if they fail the responsibility for fiEkUure will be/^efi 9 %> 
But though it would be uselc^ to re^gue ^ 
of aoK$alled London Programme, it my 
to address a warning to the Progreiwiste on 
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seems hitherto to have escaped tlieir notice. In regard to 
the nation at large the friends of the Progressists are always 
telling ns — and probably not without reason — that the 
refusal of the country people to stop in the country and 
their desire to get to London is the greatest difiiculty of the 
age. How to keep the labourer on the land is the problem 
which is being perpetually offered \is for solution. It is 
obvious, however, that, whatever may bo the remedy, the 
chief cause of the depletion of the country districts is the 
attractiveness of London. Cheap food, cheap locomotion, 
cheap amusements, higher wages and more liberty of 
action offer attractions to the labourer which are only par- 
tially discounted by the one drawback to London — high 
rents. But the Progressist party desire to make use of the 
unexampled material resources of London in such a way as 
to very greatly increase its attractiveness and at the same 
time to diminish tliis one repellent influence of high rents. 
They propose to secure lower rents for working men, to 
cheapen locomotion still further, and to do many other 
things by means of public money which will put the man 
who lives iu Loudon at an advantage. Surely this course 
must be fraught with very great evils. We have no desire 
to say that London working men ought to be kept in misery 
ill order to frighten away the country people. It is, of 
course, only just that the Loudon labourers should achieve 
all the comfort and material happiness they can through 
tlieir own exertions, no matter what the effect may be upon 
the country people. It is, liowever, very doubtful whether 
making life easier in London by means of public money will 
not in reality only injure the London Avorkiiig men. And for 
this reason. It will call a number of fi-esli competitors into 
the labour market and so will depress the rate of wages in 
Loudon. If the County Council make it easy to live in 
London by providing cheap dwellings and by arranging that 
railways and tramways shall carry working men at specially 
low fares, they are certain to reduce the rate of wages now 
paid in the metropolis. The more people flock to London 
the greater the competition for work and the greater the fall 
in wages. 

Mr. John Burns, in his very significant article in the 
March issue of the ^Nineteenth Century,^ shows us that 
his ideal is a London in which the County Council, by 
assuming the control of the gas, the water-works and the 
tramways, and by doing and making directly all the thousand 
thing? required by a great trading corporation, shall become 
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bj far the largest employer in London, and, farther, shall 
pay those in its employ not the market but. a fair rate 
of wages — shall fix, that is, a standard of living for its 
employis and then pay them enough to live up to it. This 
vision of material happiness, induced by municipal action, 
is no doubt a pleasant one, but it can never be realised. Let 
us assume that the County Council has become the employer 
of fifty thousand day labourers at wages above the market 
rate. How would such a spectjicle affect the labourers in the 
country ? Would not the knowledge that there were such a 
vast number of ‘ berths,’ and, what is more, of easy and 
well-paid ‘berths,’ going in London attract an enormous 
number of country people? With so many prizes, who 
would stop to calculate on the risks of drawing a blank? 
Asa matter of fact, however, thousands of those who would 
be drawn to London by the prospect of getting employment 
with so good a master as incorporate London would be dis- 
appointed, and we should be face to face with a body of un- 
employed far more numerous than any of which we have 
previously had exp(‘rienee. It is not difficult to imagine 
what would be the first thing demanded by the unemployed. 
They would argue and ^YOlll(l doubtless enforce their argu- 
ments by their votes, that if there was not enough municipal 
employment to meet the demand for it more must be created. 
The County Council would, in fact, be asked to undertake 
public works not primarily because they were wanted but* 
because employment must be found for the unemployed. 
We can have no excuse for ignoring what such a state of 
things leads to. J^apoleon III. tried a similar policy in 
Paris with the result that he attracted to and maintained in 
the capital a body of men in perpetual need of public works. 
Those who want to see such a praetorian guard of labour 
established in London will support Mr. Burns and his friends 
in their efforts to make the municipal authority of the 
capital what Sir John Lubbock has happily described 'as 
‘ London, Limited ’ — a huge trading corporation, instead of 
what it should be, a committee of management for common 
affairs. No doubt Mr. Bums would be inclined to rq>ly to 
our arguments by citing the Government dockyards and by 
pointing out that the nation is not ruined in spite of the 
fact that it employs so vast a number of meub We should 
answer by pointing out that the Government is not to any- 
thing like the same extent under the influence of the men 
it directly employs as would be the London County CoubcQ. 
The Government’s servants «may be able to affect f^bxee or 
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four Parliamentary seats out of six hundred; those of a 
London inunicipality, acting as Mr. Butris would like to see 
it act, would control the entire administration. Besides, the 
Goveriiinent is controlled by a vigilant House of Commons, 
whereas the London County Council is under no control 
whatever, and in regard to the management of its business 
is at present absolutely irresponsible. 

Possibly, we shall be asked, b}^ those who object to the 
drift of our remarks in r(»gard to Mr. Burns’s policy, what 
we propose to do in the matter, and whether we imagine 
that it is possible to check the growth of what Cobbett long 
ago called ‘The Wen.’ We do not imagine that it would 
be possible; nor are we of opinion that there is any ob- 
jection to that growth as long as it is not artificially stimu- 
lated by municipal action. We have no desire to imitate 
our Elizabetluiii ancestors, and to recommend the issue of 
ordinances for ‘the plucking down’ of new houses in the 
suburbs. Nor, again, do vre wish, us w'e have said before, 
to keep the London ^working men in miseiy in order that 
their condition may scare away the country folk. We are 
quite as anxious 'aa Mr. Ihirns — and that he is siiicei‘ely 
anxious we do not doubt — to get rid of the slums, and to 
see the •people of London living under healthier, and so 
happier, conditions as to fresh air, sunlight, and cleanli- 
ness. But in order to sc'cure these conditions, we would 
«.not build municipal cLvellings and let them below cost price. 
Bather, we would insist, wdtli the utmost strictness, that no 
insanitar^^ house shaH be let f<»r liiro. We would carr^" 
out the laws against the letting of unhealthy houses as 
remorselessly as we would enforce those against the sale of 
diseased meat. A healthy and not overcrowded London 
secured in this way would not carry with it the seeds of 
its own midoing. It would not, as would a London filled 
with cheap improved municipal dwellings, attract thousands 
of newcomers from the country. London made healthy by 
the enforcement of the laws against the letting of un- 
healthy d-wellings would exercise a diminished power of 
attraction on the country. And for this reason. Life would 
cease to be as cheap in the Metropolis as it is now. If the 
laws against insanitary dwellings were more rigorously en- 
forced, the cheap dwellings that are now run up in the 
suburbs would not be built, while thousands that have 
already been built would be closed. As a result, half the 
houses now prepared each year, to accommodate newcomers 
would not be erected, and the newcomers would accordingly 
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find far trreator difficulty than now in getting into London. 
To ]>ut the matter economically, the enforccnnent of regu- 
lations directed against the letting of insanitary houses 
would cause a decrease in the supply of houses, and so a rise 
in rents, and this rise in rents would d(^erease the attractive- 
ness of London. That the worldng classes would suffer by 
this rise in rents we see no reason to suppose. The reason 
for this is plain. Wages would rise, owing to the falling off 
in the surplus supply of labour now produced by the influx 
of country p(‘ople. Possibly this rise in wages might injure 
certain industries ; but even if that were to be the case, the 
injury would not be too dearly purchased. London could 
afford to ljuy iniinuuity from insanitary dwellings and over- 
crowding by the loss of a certain amount of trade. Perhaps, 
however, it will be said that this rise in wages would again 
attract the country labourers, and attract as successfully as 
life cbeai>ened by iiiunicipal means. We do not think so. 
The miiniciiial facilities for living in Loudon would attract 
2)eople to conn* on the cluiuce of getting work far more than 
would a rise in wag<\s. A working-man would argue — ‘ If I go 
‘ to Loudon and try to get work, I shall, af any rate, be able 
‘ to live very cheajdy while I am looking about. There is so 
‘ much to ho gcd free. Houses are cheap, and tlfe trams 
‘ take you about from plao(‘ to place for nothing.’ On the 
other iiaiul, tin* labourer, tbinking of coming to a London 
in wliicb life was not municipally cheapened, though wages 
were high, would probably rellcct — ‘ J had better not risk it. 
‘ Life is too dear in London. While 1 am looking about and 
‘ getting nothing, ] shall be obliged to be always spending. 
‘ House rent is dreadfully dear, and every day I shall be 
^ obliged to bo paying out money for trams and omnibuses.* 
Life nicTde cheap out of the rates would,* in fact, act as a 
terribly potent advertisement. 

Before we leave the qiiestioii of luuiiicipal administra- 
tion, we must advert to the groat difficulty which was 
experienced in London by the Modci-ate party in finding 
good candidates. It is beyond question that the defeat of 
the Moderates at the recent election was in no small measure 
due to the lack of suitable candidates. Men capable of 
interesting the electors in the struggle were not forthcoming 
on the side of the Moderates, with the result that thousands 
of those who theoretically supported the Moderate side did 
not take the trouble to vote. The Moderate candidates, 
except in a few divisions, did not excite any enthusiasm, and 
hence voters availed themselves of the first excuse that came 
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to hand for not heingf at the trouble of votiniy. To those 
who desire good municipal govern men t, this fact is perhaps 
the most unsatisfactory of all the unsatisfactory tilings con- 
nected with the London County Council. How to get the 
electors to *171170 interest enough in the affairs of the Metnv 
polis to go to the poll is, in truth, Ihe question paramount. 
Representative institutions, when the electors will not take 
the trouble to choose their representatives, b(‘como the worst 
form of poliiical mechanism ever devised by man, and every 
effort must therefore be made to lind a remedy for a condi- 
tion so perilous. We fear that the only remedy is to intro- 
duce party considerations into municipal politics. We are 
aware that there are many grave objections to this course, 
and recognise tliai- in theory municipal should be kept ajiart 
from national issues. If, however, the electors do not find 
the municipal issues stiiiudating enough by themselves, we 
can see no way out of th(‘ ditticnlly but to couple tliem to the 
national issues. A half-hearted attempt was made to intro- 
duce party considerations into the late Council elections;, 
but we cannot help thinking that, if the voting had been 
more vigorously conducted on party liiu's, London might 
have he^eii saved the disgrace of ab'ittmtions amounting to 
half the electoral*. Tim disadvantages of inlrcjducing party 
feeling into municipal affairs are obvious, aud need not bo 
recapitulated. The advantaj^cs which are often ignored may, 
however, be stated. If it became a matter of course that 
each political party should choose two candidates in each 
division, the work of getting good candidates would be far 
easier. There would, to begin with, be recognised organisa- 
tions responsible for their stdection, aud organisations upon 
which pressure could he put, if necessary, to induce them to 
select good men. For example, a body of Lnionist house- 
holders, if they thought that a bad candidate was being put 
forward in their division, would have an effective locus standi 
for protesting and for insisting on abetter selection. Again, 
if the election were recognised to be one of party, party 
loyalty might be used as a lever to induce good candidates 
to come forward. ‘ If you will not help us,’ might be said 
to some prominent citizen, ‘ the party will go to pieces, and 
‘ we shall lose the seat at the next General Election.* This 
plea would often obtain a good candidate when every other 
inducement had been stated in vain. Again, the County 
Council might be made the stepping-stone to Parliamentary 
honours. If it were known that the best way of getting a 
seat in Parliament was service on the Council, we should 
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have no dinirth of good candidates. Lastly, the attachment of 
members of the Council to one of the two national parties 
would make it very much easier to enforce that responsi- 
bility which is essential to good municipal government. 
The party organisations would be very effective instruments 
for showing how this or that councillor was responsible for 
some particular act of maladministration, and for bringing 
home t ) him ihe consequences of his misfeasance. 

We have endeavoured in what we have written to say 
nothing that could prejudice the i)resent Council in the eyes 
of the constituencies of London. They have been freely 
and fairly elected, and it is only light and projier that they 
shouhl bo given eveiy opporfunit3" to elaborate their polic}’’. 
In pointing out the imperative necessity' with which they' 
are confronted as regards the rtforin of their internal con- 
stitution, we have in no way tresjiassed on debateable ground. 
If tlnw give London an executive, they will only be facili- 
tating the carrying out of their own ideas. In warning the 
C^ouncil of the dangers that may arise from the expenditunj 
of vast sums of iiumey, we have, again, d^>ne nothing that 
any reasonable man, whatever his opinions, need object to. 
Our only desire is that Loiuhm should be well administered, 
and that the iinaiicial burdens which have product?d such 
miser}^ and impoverishment in the groat cities of the Con- 
tinent should not be jdaced round th(‘ necks of the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis. No fair-minded and no well- 
meaiiingnian will den^Mhat the enforcement of responsibility, 
economy', and efficiency ought to he the watchword of all 
who care that the affairs of the CSipital should be w'ell con- 
ducted. These aiH* the three conditions which we desire to 
see prevail in Lniidon, and if they are iu)t obtained none of 
the flattering projects wliieh have been ]>ut forward in the 
programme of the recently elected Council will be realised. 
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Akt. TX, — The Hidory of J>avid Grievp, By Mrs. HuMPHiir 
Ward, o vols. Lon*lt)ii : 

IXTrs. Ward couios before ilie imblic as ti writer avIioIuis 
alread}’ aeliieved a remarkable suoc(*sy in fiction. 
Critics may regard ‘ Robert Klsniere ’ as an' inartistic dis- 
jointed composition. Novel readers, impalitmf with its un- 
wieldy length and uninteresting may lay it aside 

as a laborious didactic treatise. Theologians may resent the 
weak attempt to grapple in a work of lid ion with religious 
questions of the deej»est rmporlanet*. (*r marvel at the as- 
sumption which seeks to snbstitut<‘ a string of modern, but 
familiar, negations for the (Miristiau civtnl of eonturies. 
Each view’ of the novel is te-nablo. But success is a, stub- 
born fact. No one can deny liiat ‘ Itobert MUmero ' created 
an unusual stir, and pr<»v(»ked an almost unprecedented 
amount of criticism. b<»th favourable and tlu‘ reverse. 

The explatialiou of this I'xtraordinnry success cannot ho 
traced to the lit'rary or artidic merits of tlie book. In 
^Robert Elsinore' Mrs. W'^ard showed iifjle aptitude for 
narrating a story (U' constructing a novel, lint she gathered 
up much of the lloating scepticism of tin* day, and inter- 
preted it in the play of hei iiditions el‘.*ra'‘t('r>. Her book 
was the embodiment of many of the ilioughts wdiicli are 
rankling in human liearts. She gav«» nthjraiice — howaw'er 
hesitating and uncertain the \oice t<) smne indeterminate, 
inarticulate, but widespread, feeling that needed expression. 
At a moment when many religious-minded people are dis- 
satisfied with modern expressions (d* their creed, or are 
beginning to lose contidence in their laith, she appealed to 
the strong interest that is always hdt by the Anglo-Saxon 
race in the problems ()f (Miristiaiiily. And she made th<» 
appeal in an accej)table form. Not only are a, purpose {iiul 
a sermon dear to the Biitish public, but the method of the 
appeal widimed thi' circle of her readers. Writing in a 
critical spirit, she yet showed liersolf capable of aj)pveciating 
the results, if not the faith, of Christia,nily. ‘ Robert 
‘ Elsmere ’ was cliaracterised by none of that narrowness 
which generally limits th(‘ circulation of a religions novel to 
one i»arlicular party. Whether by accident or design, the 
one lino character that is delineated is that of a Christian 
woman ; and, w'Lile one secthin might read in the book an 
assault upon Chri.^iianity, anotlier niigljt find it a. tribute to 
the practical value of the creed assaih'd. The ])ecnliar 
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crisis ill human thought, the luiture of the appeal, and the 
form iu which the appeal was made, all contributed to the 
success of ‘ Eobert Els mere.’ But as a work of art the book 
seemed to bo sf> clumsy, as a source of entertainment so 
wearisome, as a theological treatise so unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive, that it required no special notice at our 
hands. 

Ill ‘David Grieve’ Mrs. Ward returns to the same field 
ill which sIjc avoii her former fame, and she returns to it 
with the same defects and the same merits, but under soine- 
Avhat difforont circumstances. 

‘ David Grieve,’ like ‘ Robert' Elsinere,’ belongs to the 
class of religious novels. Religion and fiction are each good 
ill their distiiicl. .waj’S. But the results of the mixture 
necessarily are to breed a hybrid, and to destroy the artist 
in the advocate. The didactic purpose not only colours the 
author’s view of life, and permeates the characters and their 
actions. It is also insisled upon with a persistency that sub- 
ordinates art to the intellectual aim, the story to the teach- 
ing. It diverts the author from Avhai is the true business of 
the novelist — the evolution of natural results from a natural 
plot by natural cliaraelPrs, It jumbh*s up the sacred and 
the profane in a. form ol‘ literature Avhich scarcely admits of 
reverence*. It bids defiance to logi(‘, for instances never make 
principles. Such a livbrid is an outnige upon art, which • 
could only liave originated among utilitarian Philistines. 
Mrs. Ward adopts the weapon of the Puritan, which lias heen 
wielded in turn by Evangelical and Anglican and Catholic. 
Instead of caricaturing a begging friar as a gurgoyle, writers 
of religious fiction put their theological opponents into a 
novel. The one is avowc'dly a caricature; the other is pro- 
fessedly truth Agniiist such an artistic travesty it might 
be enough to jjrotest in the name of art, if it had not be- 
come necessary to protest iu the name of common sense. 
Mrs. Ward makes lii’r puppets move and squeak as she 
directs. Her puppet show is a harinloss amusement so long 
as the nature of the performance is recognised. So long as 
the voices and imdives of the various members of the troupe 
are attributed to the strings in Mrs. Ward's liands, the frac- 
tious mixture of religion and fiction may be bad art, but it 
can do no intellectual harm. There are, however, persons 
who are either so stupid or so lazy as to take the play 
seriously, and to suppose that the fate of the actors is 
evidence on theological problems. That Robert Elsrnere 
should lose his hold oji Christianity, without attempting to 
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retain it, is no evidence of the falsity of the Christian creed. 
It would be equally sensible to see in the shrinking of a 
doll’s limbs through the percolation of the sawdust an argu- 
ment against the existence of a beneficent all-powerful 
Creator. In the preface to ‘The Luck of Hearing Camp,’ 
Bret Harte states the true objection to religious novels, and 
their worthlessness as evidence of the truth of the author’s 
proclivities. Two Hogarth-like pictures were circulated for 
the benefit of Californian miners. One depicted the down- 
ward career of the dishonest digger ; the other the rise of 
his honest rival. The shrewdness of the miner at once 
pierced the fallacy. ‘Yer see it ain’t no square game. 
‘ They’ve jest put up the keerds on that chap from the start.’ 
The selection of particular facts to suit a definite pur- 
pose inevitably leads to that su impression of truth which 
readily passes into the suggestion of falsehood. If the 
appeal is made to the feelings, and not to the judgement, 
if it is an attemjmt <o interest rather than persuade, the sub- 
stitution of fragments of truth for the whole truth is com- 
paratively harmless. But a religious novel, such as ‘Robert 
‘ Elsmenr or ‘ David Grieve,’ is written to persuade and to 
influence the judgement, and tht* omission of anything 
which can assist a man in foriiiing or attaining a true 
opinion is a perversion of truth. 

From the initial difficulties of her attempt Mrs. Ward 
* neviir recovers either in ‘Robert Elsmere ’ or ‘ David Grieve,’ 
though her last novel is a powerful story, at times of absorb- 
ing Interest. In both books there is the same careful work- 
manship, the same critical ability, the same gift of literary 
expression. In both books the efibrt is equally painstaking 
and equally apparent. Nothing, on the one side, is lost by 
slovenly neglect ; nothing, on the other, seems to drop from 
her pen by chance. If ‘ David Grieve ’ is easier reading 
than its predecessor, it is because the subject is less theo- 
logical and more human. Both books leave the same im- 
pression of cultivation rather than of originality. But in 
‘ David Grieve ’ the reminiscences of other books, which haunt 
the mind like partially remembered tunes, recur more fre- 
quently. Here it is a scrap of ‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ there 
a run from ‘ Wuthering Heights ; ’ here it is a note from 
the ‘ Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff,’ there an air from Guy 
de Maupassant. The same want of symmetry and unity 
of composition which marred ‘ Robert Elsmere ’ is again con- 
spicuous in ‘David Grieve.’ In the later novel there are 
greater interest, more passion, more power, and more 
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pathos. But there are the same limitations and misappli- 
cations of the ^ift. The interest is frittered, not concen- 
trated. The patlios is, in the main, homely; the power, 
hard and un genial; tlie passion degraded to lust or avarice. 
There is the same incomplete handling of great subjects, not 
redeemed by tlie Miltonic weight of didactic ])urposc, or the 
Puritan’s grim inlensity of portraiture, Avliich are the fruit 
of clear and definite convictions. Tliere are, apparently, the 
same ends in view, fJie saiin) colcnirloss beliefs, the same 
iniinondoes, assumptions, and ass<M-tions, tlie same unsatis- 
factory disheartening result‘d - unsatisfactory because intan- 
gible, — disheartening because* no further ])oint is reached 
than was attained by ‘ ItolxM’t Mlsmere.’ There is also the 
saiiK' invitation to mental aii.ircliy, without any plan for the 
recoii.slitnt ion of bclii'fs ; tin* same ]»reacliing of iconoclasin, 
without any provisi<m ofrori.n^truction; ti e simc attempted 
destruction of the old religion, without any preparations for 
the new. 

The plot of ^ David Grieve’ need not be told in detail, for 
the book itself has been widely read. It is a story in four 
parts relating the moral inirification of David and the 
moral driwnlall of his sister Louie. Tliere is the material 
for four novels, but it has ]>leased Mrs. Ward to throw them 
into the form of one. 'J'he lirst i)ortu)n of the book de- 
scribes the childhood of the hero and heroine at a Derbyshire 
hill farm, and tlie effect of their upbringing upon the boy, 
who is keenly alive to menial, moral, and spiritual ki- 
ffuenccs, and upon the girl, who is hard, ignorant, ‘un- 
‘ moral,’ and unimaginat ive. Tlie second portion shows the 
boy in the comniorcial world of Manchester, struggling as a 
clev(;r, sell-conlideiit shop-assistant, of good character and 
iiidiistiious habits, to rise in tli(» world and to make a homo 
for his sist(?r in Manchester. Fi’ance is the stage of the 
third scene, in Nvhich David, avIio has gone to Paris on 
business, aecompaaiied by liis sister, falls desperately in love 
with a French artist, and carries her off to Barbizon en 
uni on lihre. At the sumo time, but without the excuse 
of the passion- of love, Louie pursues the same course with 
a French sculptor. In the fourth portion the scene is once 
more transferred to Manchester. The curtain rises on 
David, now a prosperous tradesman, and his foolish wife ; it 
falls upon a melodramatic scene, in whi(*h Louie, who has 
fulfilled her destiny, commits suicide at Barbizon. 

Such is an outline of the plot. The two principal actors 
are David and Louie, the one often a fool, the other always 
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a lie^d. Though David is far better drawn than Eobert 
Elsmere, the interest still centres in the woman and not in 
the man. David’s character is readj-made. There is no 
room for play of motive and passion. The lines are so strictly 
laid clown by the author, that he runs an inevitable course 
from scepticism, or old-fashioned secularism, to loose living, 
and thence to commercial success and 2>hiIanthropic re- 
spectability. Louie’s character is the one which dominates 
the book and infuses it with living iiitcrest. She is a born 
prostitute, born to perdition. The tragic fate, which is the 
background of her history, throws her figure into high 
relief, as black storm-clouds accentuate objects on the 
horizon. Both those personages illustrate the strength and 
the weakness of Mrs. Ward’s treat mont of character. Within 
certain limits, and up to a certain point, her grasp is sur- 
prisingly strong. But it is, after all, a gras]) of the surface, 
not a 2)enetration of the inner tleptlis. Eithe]*, as in the 
case of David Grieve himself, ihe lines are so dt*eply cut 
from the first, that neither jday nor deviation is jiossible ; 
or, as ill the case of Lonio, a single point is eni2:>hasi8ed 
with exaggerated force. David is a carefully constructed 
machine, Louie a personified jiassion. In the first ease, 
the character is mechanical, in the second monotonous ; in 
both it becomes tedious because the round of feeling is 
either obvious or uniform. Besides these two j^rincipal 
figures there is a crowd of other actors with vdiom the same 
n^thod is pursued. Each is distinct, consistent, and in 
admirable keeping. But the keeping, the consistency, and 
the distinction are achieved by the lower device of strong 
emphasis, not by the higher art of strong individuality. 
The actors are all studies in extremes ; they either 2 >ersonify 
some passion, as in the case of Hannah or of Purcell, or 
some weakness, as in the case of Eenben or of Lucy. All, 
with the exception of Dyson, Aiicrum, or Dora — against 
whose Christian creed and practice Mrs. Ward directs her 
shafts — excite either aversion or contempt. This entire 
absence of the quiet and the normal is one of the great 
artistic defects of the book. It is the less, excusable in 
Mrs. Ward because she is not writing under the stress of 
overmastering imagination. She is making *a deliberate 
study after a carefully matured plan. 

The story, in which only abnormal exceptional characters 
play their parts, is totally wanting in repose or tranquillity. 
It is also deficient in symmetry or unity. The parts are 
separate and disjointed, the transitions forced, the changes 
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of scene sudden. The whole is a patchwork, not^ a unified 
drama. If it be argued that, in order to trace the develope- 
ment of two characters during a series of years, it is neces- 
sary to sacrifice unity, an example is ready to hand in * The 
‘ Mill on the Floss ’ which proves the contrary. As the 
figures are strained or exaggerated, so some at least of the 
incidents are wildly improbable. It is true that David 
Grieve was of French pareiitage on his mother’s side, that 
he had read Voltaire and George Sand, and that he had 
taken lessons in French conversation. But he would not 
have understood, even Avith these advantages, a quarter of 
Elise DelauHay’s conversation, or a word of the songs that 
were sung at ‘ Les Trois Kats.’ The book is disjointed, and 
in one conspicuous scene improbable. It is also overladen 
with detail. ‘ 8o}ez vif et presse dans vos narrations * is a 
maxim of Boiloau, which Mrs. Ward has neglected. As a 
narrative ‘ David Grieve ’ perpetually drags — now from the 
laboured minuteness with wliioli every figure is painted and 
.every incident detailed ; now from the frequent division of 
inierest, which is drawn oif in ditfereui directions and 
nowhere satisfied; now from the biographies which are 
appended to tlio ini reduction of each new actor, and which 
retard and interrupt the progress of ibe story. Parsimony 
is as true an attribute of genius as prodigality. But Mrs. 
Ward’s mistaken realism obscures the effect of her pictures, 
and Ave cannot see the wood for the trees. Again and again 
passages are introduced Avbicli are totally irrelevant. Of 
this fault the visit to Haworth affords a notable instance. 
Another is found in the scene at ‘ Les Trois Eats,’ which is 
scandalous in itself, and is rendered more scandalous by its 
superffuity, for it is only painted to throw into contrast the 
figure of Eegnault, Avhose career and conversation are abso- 
lutely remote from the de.velopcnient of the plot. 

The threads of Mrs. Ward’s story are not sufficiently 
interwoven to form a ])attt*rn ; the iiiiinber of figures, and 
the detail Avitli Avbich they arc introduced, diminish the pro- 
minence of tlie principal actors ; attention is perpetually 
distracted from the c(*utral group ; irrelevancies and super- 
fluities are numerous. These are grtive faults in the con- 
struction of a nov(‘l. To these defects we must, in our 
opinion, add characters that are either exaggerated or 
mechanical, odious or contemptible; a total absence of 
humour, a deficiency in simplicity, spontaneity, and ease of 
treatment; a continuous want of anything that is light, 
graceful, or fanciful ; an excess of laborious realism, and a 
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defiance of proper proportions. In place of the simplicity, 
purity, and nature which have given to the English domestic 
novel its peculiar charm, we have very different qualities. 
There is a power, which is often surprisingly great, but 
which does not shrink from the bold handling of pernicious 
subjects ; a passion which seeks its interpretation in ex- 
aggerated, distorted characters a desire for sensation that 
finds its gratification in the slums of Paris ; a gospel of life 
that leaves it doubtful whether the hero, avIio is its example, 
believes in anything or nothing. It will be an evil day for 
English homes Avhen fiction of this modern type forms the 
staple reading of our sons and daughters. 

The general impression left by a hnsty perusal of ‘David 
‘ Grieve ’ is not removed by a second reading. In spite of 
its careful workmanship and its occasiomil felicities of verbal 
expression — in spite also of some really line passages which 
few authors of to-day could rival — it appears to us to be as 
a novel a failure. Xovelists may be criticised as entertaining 
Avriters, as artists, or as teachers. The first category is not 
one in Avhich Mrs. Ward would desire to be classed, or, at 
all events, she Avould subordinate this feature in fiction to 
the other two. To Aveigh the merits of ‘ DaAud Grieve ’ as a 
Avork of art is, therefore, our first object ; to examine it as a 
gospel of life is our second. 

The defects and merits of Mrs. Ward's Avork can best be 
tested by comparing or contrasting her with previous writers. 
If the comparative method in literary criticism is, by itself, 
rarely productive of positive results, it possesses undoubted 
ad\'antages. To know Avhat an author is not is halfway 
towards knoAving Avhat she is, and concrete parallels or con- 
trasts are more convincing than abstract statements, however 
definite. To contrast Mrs. Ward Avith Miss Austen is to 
contrast two opposites ; to compare her with the Brontes or 
Avitli George Eliot is to accept a challenge Avhicli her writings 
almost irresistibly provoke. 

Miss Austen wrote at a time Avhen young gentlewomen 
walked out in pattens, talked of their hmu.v, busied them- 
selves with domestic duties, and sat al home in the parlour 
to sew or to practise music. A female author, some forty 
or fifty years ago, wrote under difficulties ; and Miss 
Austen, in deference to the feeling of the time, kept by 
lier side a piece of muslin to cover up lier manuscripts in 
order to conceal her occupation from callers. Contemporary 
politics, even though a relation who had escaped from the 
horrors of the French Eevolution lived in the house, did not 
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excite her interest ; neither social questions nor religious 
problems occupied her attention. Mrs. Ward’s 110761 is a 
striking illustration of the distance which the century has 
travelled — for good and for evil^ — from the ideal of woman- 
hood in 1800. ‘ David Grieve ’ "belongs to an age when 

women dispute with men the possession of every field of 
intellectual and physical activity, and surpass their rivals in 
the variety, if not in the accuracy, of their knowledge of the 
world. It shows that a woman’s mind can be absorbed and 
fascinated in those great questions of the hour which are 
the common problems of humanity. It proves, also, that a 
woman can be so keenly alive to what is marketable as to 
descend to competition with sensation scribblers in the 
elaboration of scenes, from the superfluous and gratuitous 
exhibition of which the self-respect of decent-minded men 
recoils in disgust. 

In range of interests, and in knowledge of the world, 
Miss Austen and Mrs. Ward stand at opposite poles. In 
material, in method, in treatment, in results, they are 
almost equally divided. Miss Austen has no poetic faith 
in humanity, no belief in entire goodness of heart, no 
conviction that marriages are made in heaven. If she 
does not actually regard life as vanity, she contemplates 
it with a certain iroiiicjil amused complacency. Hence 
she tells her story with a half-veiled disdain for the ab- 
surdities of her actors, which is revealed in her trenchant - 
politeness and her light sarcasm that plays over the surface 
in happily chosen words. The very limits tliat she recog- 
nises ill the novelist’s art secure for her work a completeness 
and a perfection which are almost impossible for those who 
ignore the conditions under which they work. Miss Austen 
painted only the class of society to which she herself be- 
longed, and with which she was intimately familiar. Social 
sympathies were exclusive, and she represents them in their 
clannisli restrictions. So far as we remember, only one 
servant appears in her hooks, and no farmers, tradesmen, or 
labourers are introduced on her stage. She drew only that 
which she saw. She is neither passionate nor picturesque. 
Many other novelists may have possessed more invention, 
greater vigour, more vivid imagination, more breadth of 
sympathy. There is in her novels little atmosphere ; there 
is, as Charlotte Bronte said of her, ‘ no open country, no fresh 
* air, no blue hills, no bonny beck.’ She does not study 
romantic, energetic, or impassioned characters ; her actors 
are ordinary people ; her events are those of daily occuri’ence ; 
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society presents itself to her observant eyes as a room full of 
figures dressed in plain clothes rather than as a fancy ball 
crowded with eccentric masks. She relies for her sdeoesfi 
on her feminine gifts of keen and faithful observation. If 
an average man and woman enter a room together, the 
woman sees twice as much as the man. Men only see the 
objects in which they are interested or have trained them- 
selves to see, while women have a*inuch more indiscriminate 
capacity for observation. Miss Austen never describes 
scenes or characters with which she was not thoroughly 
familiar. Her actors develope themselves in dialogue and 
in the progress of the story. We get to know them from 
the truthfiil individuality of everything that falls from 
their lips. She gives them certain marked traits for the 
sake of reality and animation; but we are never led to 
suppose that any sort of peculiarity is the salient attribute 
of their dispositions. The ]>ower of dramatic presentation 
as distinct from mere description never fails her. In scene 
after scene she continues her erc'ations with absolute 
naturalness and without a trace effort. Nothing is 
either forced or superfluous. Every toucli serves to heighten 
the effect of a ijicture, to develope a eharacter or unfold a 
climax. 

Mrs. Ward’s work is totally different. Her Avidth of 
interest and Avarmth of sympathy do her honour. But she 
vexes our soul with obnoxious theories, and poses as the ex- 
ponent of new views of life or freshly invented types of 
humanity. It is a lelief to turn from her militant pro-r 
pagandism to Miss Austen’s gentler and more feminine 
cynicism. In careful Avorkmanship they resemble each 
other ; but while Miss AusUm aims at the fastidious finish 
of the miniaturist, Mrs. Ward aspires to the grander and 
more massive effects of the painter. Miss Austen recognises, 
perhaps too clearly, the limits Avhich conditioned her work; 
Mrs. Ward is prepared to sacrifice symmetry and unity to 
the achievement of a didactic purpose, and Avhen the most 
that can be said of a work of art is that it has a moral aim, 
it stands condemned as an artistic failure. Miss Austen’s 
deficiencies are not those of Mrs. Ward. In ‘ David Grieve ’ 
there are passion and picturesqueness, abundance of descrip- 
tions of inanimate nature, and a series of characters who are 
nothing if not romantic and high-pitched. Miss Austen 
studies truth in the mass, Mrs. Ward in its exceptions. Mrs. 
Ward relies for her success less on observation than on 
imagination. She cannot have become thorouglil}' intimate, 
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as was Miss Austen, with the actors whom she describee, 
and the invention, which supplies the place of observation, 
is neither rich nor easy. Her •figures are manufactured; 
they do not grow ; they move stiffly, constrainedly, with 
eftbrt. Instead of dramatic representation, she has recourse 
to lengthy description^^, which introduce the actors, like the 
biographical notices appended to portraits in a picture 
gallery. She individualises them by emphasising the salient 
peculiarities ; she gives to each some staring cockade as a 
distinguishing mark, like the hai'd greed of Hannah, the 
passion of Louie, the commonplaceness of Lucy, the ritual- 
ism of Dora, the vindictive bigotry of Purcell, the feebleness 
of Reuben. She needs strong lights, because true lights 
are but little at her command. While Miss Austen works 
by gradation, Mrs. Ward works by exaggeration. The 
actors of the one are complex characters, those of the other 
are personifications of single virtues or vices. The one pre- 
serves the iudividuiilii y of her cdiarac tors through a variety 
of different sceij(‘s, in each of which tile figures are more 
fully developed ; the otln*r harps with monotonous iteration 
on a single string, and only calls np Louie for an out- 
break v)f passion, or TIa\nuih for a display of avarice. The 
creations of Miss Austen an; living real beings, who are wel- 
come visitors in our solitude, and their complex charactefb 
are developed with the oven, natural course of a growing 
plant ; li(*r purity, simplicity, and truth, her archness of 
style, her subdued humour and playful irony, her gift of 
taking the reader into her confidence and making him see 
with her the fun of tlu; iday, and her deft-fingered neatness 
of finish, engrave her quiet scenes on the memory like plea- 
sant recollections of actual life. Mrs. Ward’s actors, on the 
other hand, remain mere pant ins personifying theories, and 
their progress is developed in the midst of useless details, 
and forced on by abrupt transitions, Avhich u’eaken the 
general effect, mar the sense of unity, and even dissipate the 
individual interest. In spite, or in consequence, of the con- 
scientious labour whicli she has bestovred on the presenta- 
tion of her scenes and actors, the sense of effort is the first 
impression that they leave upon the mind ; and the second 
impression is, in our case, the wish to forget as speedily as 
possible most of the characters and of the incidents in which 
they figure. 

To compare Mrs. Ward with the Brontes, or with George 
Eliot, is to institute a legitimate comparison, which is, as we 
have said, almost challenged by her writings. Here the 
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merits or tlie faults of the resp(*etive writers move in parallel 
lines; they do not meet from opposite directions. The 
appojirance of Mane Eyre,^ nearly half a ceninry after the 
death of Miss Austen, revolutionised the orthodox system of 
novel- writing with its conventional heroes and heroines and 
its old-fashioned courtships. Hero were the passion, the 
picturesqueness, the iitiiiosphere, tlio vivid ])ortrayal of 
romantic characters which are wanting in IVIiss Austen’s 
writings, and which find a place in ‘David Gri('ve.’ Char- 
iotte Bronte and Mrs. Ward meet on the common ground of 
the modern novel. But tliat ground, though shared by both, 
is very differently occupii‘d. 

The strength of the Bronte sisters lay in thtu’r imaginative 
expression of experienee, and in tin* transcripts of aetual 
incidents by liands that ^^erl‘ cai»able of the deepest feiding. 
To the harnionious blending of the two feminine gilts i>f 
observation and passion they <‘\ved their pathos, their poetry, 
and their psychology. Brought up in the feociet3’of a violent, 
self-willed father, and of a brother uho drank liiinself to 
death, moving among the rnde, defiant, doggotl inhabitants 
of remt)te moorlands, conscious .»f wide ca})acities for en- 
joyment, yet exposed to the grinding car(‘S of povtTty, or 
to the hard experiences school ItMchtU's, or to the social 
iiiequaliiies of governesses, their views of life be‘came hard and 
bitter. They tied to inanimate nature as to a tried frituid, 
confident of finding there a refug(*. No element exci*pt the 
sea exercises so determining an intliienoe on the character 
as does the sombre scenery by wliich they were surrounded. 
The bleak expanses of the Yorkshire uplands— -their melan- 
choly moors rarely traversed (‘xcept by a, handful of itinerant 
packmen, or broken onl}' by a few gnarled and weather- 
beaten trees — harmonised with and intensified their habi- 
tually gloomy cast of thought. The grey colouring of 
wind-s>vept upland wastes is over their lives as well as tlieir 
books. They lived so near to the heart of Nature that they 
became her seers. 

The books of all three sisters are transodpts from their 
daily surroundings, direct utterances of the thoughts of 
strong and suffering souls. The}-^ saw clearly; but they saw 
onesidedly, and umler the influence of intcnise imaginative 
power. Their capacity for passionate omolion and their 
almost lyrical impetuosity of feeling may blind the reader to 
the power of close observation. But observation and ex- 
perience were the basis of everything they wrote. Especially 
is this true of Charlotte Bronte. Tlie timid shortsighted 
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girl Lad learned to regard life as the arena of covert hos- 
tilities, and expected her associates to be her enemies until 
they were proved to be her friends. She reconnoitred the 
strangers or the foreigners among whom she was plunged 
with a keen suspicious inspection which trained her to 
habits of almost microscopic observation, and enabled her to 
note and analyse a whole class of feelings that had never 
before been so miniiiely laid bare. Her held is narrow, but 
in it she moves alone as queen. Her realm is great, not 
from its depth, but from its intensity. The knowledge 
gained by grim experiences of life, and widened by her 
habitually watchful attitude, was coloured by a startling 
consciousness, derived from her sojourn in Belgium, of the 
stress that may be given to the material side of love. The 
combined product fills her books. She strikes the chords of 
the deeper passions of humanity, and she sweeps the strings 
with a firm and powerful touch. There is no feeble handling 
with the tingor-tips, no dread of detail, no fear of the 
subject, no pndtiness in the idace of power. Her initiation 
into the secrets of sensual j^ii-ssion, and her 'strong truthful 
touches, rondt/red it inevitable that the epithet ^ coarse ’ 
should be fluug at her; her preservation of her true delicacy 
made it ecpuilly certain that the missile would miss its mark. 
The charge is conti’udicted on the one side hy her purity of 
tone, on tlie other by her transparent genuineness. What 
she writes is frank and natural ; it is neither the echo nor 
the iniiUition of passion; it is a real cry, wrung from the 
lips of one wlio was bred among outspoken northerners, who 
had not practised tlu' politeness of euphuisms. And it is 
coiitradicted^ also, by the strict and simple code of morality 
that is enforced. Passion, she seems to say, has no right 
which it can plead against duty : it must always give way. 
There am be no question, no two opinions on the matter. 
The path is hard to follow, but it is perfectly plain and 
unmistakeable. 

When we compare the work of the Bronte sisters with 
that of Mrs. Ward, we arc at once conscious of enormous 
differences, which may be summed up in the differences 
between truth and its imitation. The power with which 
some of the scones in ^ David Grieve ’ are rendered is ver}- 
great, and occasionally passages occur which bear the stamp 
and impress of genuine feeling. But, as a whole, ‘ David 
‘ Grieve ’ conveys little impression of reality, because it fails 
to carry conviction of any deep emotion. It is the result of 
general, not particular experience ; of superficial rather than 
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jn’ofound observation. It is a critical reading from books 
and from newspapers, not a warm transcript from real life. 
The passion rings falsg and artificial ; it is made the most of 
instead of being choked. It is thin rather than deep ; 
extensive, not intense. It simulates, often with surprising 
skill, the real ciy ; but the note is not sustained, and its 
collapse proves the sound to be an imitation produced for a 
purpose. In the writing of Charlotte Bronte the white heat 
of the volcano, which glows beneath the surface, makes 
itself felt in the general impression ; it bursts forth, in spite 
of the strength of the retieeuce, in tlie overi)Owering force 
of the reality. But in Mrs. Ward there are the simulance 
of the smoke wreaths and the lava streams, but they proceed 
less from a resistless ebullition of nature than from a fire 
which is carefully fed and assiduously stirred. Mrs. Ward’s 
passion is studied ; tluit of Charlotte Bronti* is genuine. In 
their descriptions of nature the same kind of difterences is 
apparent. The direct glance of the Brontes, their fine 
appreciation of the meanings of external phenomena, their 
power of interpreting the eficet u]»on the mind of material 
aspects, their gift of making us ex[K'vience with our bodily 
senses the scenes tliat are described, are wanting in Mrs. 
Ward. All that a keen relish for scenery, a quick eye for 
its features, and a careful enumeration of the component 
elements which go. to make up a landsca]>e can do, has been 
done; but the (fenltfs lor I of Derbyshire has not entered into 
the vei7 being of Mrs. Ward as that of the Yorkshii’e moors 
has inspired the Brontes. xVnd, as a consequence, the 
descriptive realism of the later novelist is tedious in its 
fidelity ; the catalogue is complete, exact, and accurate, but 
we miss those sudden, unexpected touches which reveal an 
object in a phrase, like rays of light in a wood that fall upon 
a leaf, a branch, or a stump. 

In their choice of characters the Brontes and Mrs. Ward 
resemble one another, and equally differ from Miss Austen. 
Neither of the modem writers have much power in describing 
those gentler feelings which men associate with the female 
mind ; all prefer to delineate stronger and more masculine 
powers. But in the working out of tlieir characters Charlotte 
Bronte shows a far greater knowledge of human motives, a 
keener analysis, a subtler psychology, than her rival of to-day. 
In their strong and fearless handling of dangerous subjects, 
Mrs. Ward and Charlotte Bronte have, apparently, much in 
common. But can the same defence be made for both 
writers which has been made for the authoress of ^ Jane 
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‘ Eyre ’ ? lias Mrs. Ward been brought from her youth 
upwards into daily contact with experiences such as those of 
Charlotte Bronte ? Does the habitual delicacy of her tone 
contradict the inferences which may be legitimately drawn 
from her resolute handling of pitch? Does she in her 
writings constantly maintain the same high level of moral 
duty which made Charlotte Bronte appear to Thackeray’s 
fancy as ^ tbe austere fittle Joan of Arc marching in upon 
‘ us and rebuking our easy lives, our easy morals,’ or which 
left upon him the impression of her ‘ being a very pure, and 
‘ lofty, and higlimindod person,’ with whom there always 
seemed to be ‘a, great and holy reverence of right and 
‘ truth ’ ? 

Between Mrs. Ward and George Eliot more resemblance 
can be detected than can bo discovered between her and the 
Brouti% or Miss Austen. Like George Eliot she has medi- 
tated on the deep problems of life. Like her she is strongly 
determined to soften nothing, find to paint the naked truth. 
Like her she is struck willi the dingy, x^etty, narrow life of 
the British farmer, and illustratt^s its effect ui)on children of 
quick feeling or ideal aspirations. Like her she seems to 
write und(ir llie influence of the tlioughb, ‘ God was cruel 
‘ when He made women.’ Like her she dwells on the bodily 
feelings which enter into the jiassion of love with a coarse- 
ness that wo do Jiot find in Charlotte Broiiti\ Like her sh^ 
fails to subordinate lier pei'soiial to her artistic interests, and 
obtrudes lier intellectual views into the domain of art. Even 
offensive medical details are not ojnitted. But it is George 
Eliot in that decadence which dates from ‘ Felix Holt’ whom 
Mrs. W ard most resembles. It is less the George Eliot of 
‘ Silas Mainer ’ than the George Eliot who has sunk the 
artist in the teacher, who has become discursive, and has 
lost her ease and spontaneity, her style, and her figure, in 
the pursuit of i>olitics, science, or philosophy, whom we 
discover in ‘ David Grieve.’ 

As a child, George Eliot played in the old-fashioned 
garden at Griff, or fished in the neighbouring canal ; she 
watched the ‘‘ milky mothers ’ standing patiently in the cow- 
sheds, hid in the outhouses, or listened to the monotonous 
fall of the flail on the threshing floor ; she unconsciously 
observed and noted the eoming and going, the sayings and 
doings of rustic folk ; she drank in at the most impression- 
able age the freshness and colour and changeful aspects of 
inanimate nature, the habits of mind, settled opinions, and 
modes of speech of farmers and labourers. In her childhood 
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and her ^firlhood she laid up the rich stores of observation 
and experience from which she drew her studies of provincial 
scenery, life, and character. It was the memory of early 
years that enabled her ta strike out a now vein of society, 
and to walk in a hitherto unknown world with the same 
familiarity with which Miss Austen had moved among^ the 
moral squirearchy. She proved once more that writers 
need not pass beyond the bounds bf experience, and that, 
on the contrary, they must follow its teachiiijr, if they would 
give to their pictures the complete effect of reality and the 
rounded charms of homely truth. She made the new dis- 
covery that interest could be aroused and sustained by 
pictures of commonplace persons performing the everyday 
duties of ordinary life. Scott had sketched the characters 
of Andrew Fairservice, Caleb Balderstone, Dandie Diniiiont, 
and the Mucklebackit family. But their introdnetion was 
incidental. They formed part of the background, which 
relieved or threw forward the principal actors. They afford 
no adequate parallel to a book like ‘ Silas Marner,’ which is 
entirely made up of the sayings and doings of the unlettered, 
uneducated inhabitants of a quiet English parish. 

Ill her rustic pictures George Eliot showed the paramount 
gift of the great novelist — the gift of shaj>ing and handling 
liuman characters in their mutual relatu/us, and of making 
others realise the creations of her imagination as if they 
were actors in their daily life. She interprets, at once 
literally and imaginatively, the hinm)urs and idiosyncrasies 
of the bucolic world. Her figures are living beings, think- 
ing the thoughts and speaking the language of tlujir com 
ditions. Everything about them is individual, and belongs 
to them and not t(» the author; their opinions, feelings, 
motives, desires are part and parcel of their nature. They 
have the true rustic flavour ; there is about them the scent of 
earth and air. The three Dodson sisters, for instance, are 
as distinct from one another as each is distinct from 
Mrs. Poyser. Yet all possess a strong family likeness. The 
same individuality of personal character, combined with 
community of class feeling, belongs to their husbands. Each 
figure is kept separate, and yet all are shaded off into groups. 
Nor does George Eliot’s gift of noting characteristics, 
whether of individuals or of classes, stand alone. It is 
united with the yet higher gift of seizing the particular or 
the general key, and her complete mastery of the key is 
shown in the easy elaboration and almost careless profusion 
of the delineation. Her pictures owe their truth to their 
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comprehensiveness ; it is not one aim or purpose, or a single 
thought and passion, that is transcribed, but the many 
motives and emotions of life and character as they act and 
react upon each other, that arc represented. And to width 
of sympathy and of knowledge she adds that quick perception 
of contrasts which is the parent of true humour — the humour 
which is independent of mannerisms and artificialities, which 
creates a Mi^s. Poyser, and renders her best writings a store- 
Ijousc of shrewd mother wit and xn-overbial wisdom. 

In her later novels all this is gradually changed. Her 
eai-lier books grew, her later works are elaborately planned, and 
the measurements and the calculations arc distinctly visible. 
As she wanders further afield from rural life, she becomes 
more and more dis(iursive. Her love of reflecting on moral 
problems weakens her x^ower of weaving her stories into con- 
sistent wholes ; they are left disconnected and incoherent. 
She loses lier fine discernment of tlie due x^i’oportion and 
fitting relations between the different elements of her work, 
and is contented to leave two blocks in juxtaposition instead 
of welding them int() a unitied drama. fShe sinks the artist 
in the teacher or the thinker. She forgJts that the province 
of the novelist is to narrate, and that, though he may 
do far more than tell a sti>ry, the telling of the story ought 
to be his first aim. She loses her hold on the sympathies, 
as she teaches politics or explains science, or imx^roves the 
occasion like a Greek chorus. She loses sight of her object 
in order to speculate, moralise, or expound. She strains 
the x>atience of the reader by the introduction of technical 
jargon. She loses her style and her figure ; her sentences 
grow tumid, her novels uiiwiehly. She studies realism at the 
expensf* of sensibility. Her fine and conscientious analysis 
becomes wesiry from its X’l’olixity, and her easy and x^rofusc 
delineation is exchanged for a forced and artificial elabora- 
tion. Her ligures cease to live : the}' are the skeletons of 
subtle and x>rofouiul study. They are no longer traced with 
the unconscious skill which familiarity with the subject 
confers, but are laboriously pieced together from books, or, 
at the best, coinijounded from carefully selected models. 

If Mrs. Ward’s work is compared with the best work of 
George Eliot, its deficiencies are at once apparent. She has 
had none of the exceptional training and advantages which 
equipped George Eliot, and still more Thomas Plardy, for 
the natural treatment of peasant life. Knowledge of human 
nature however profound, observation however careful, will 
never supply the place of personal contact, intimate acquaint- 
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ance, primitive experience. Mrs. Ward is only a litemry 
reproducer of the Derbyshire farmer, and as such is driven 
to extra vaj^ance in order to conceal the poverty of her equip- 
ment, George Eliot eschewed exceptional characters and 
sought truth in the mass. Mrs. Ward’s characters are 
extraordinary, and the truth which she attains is only truth 
in the exceptions. Her ehildreji are not — like Maggie and 
Tom — an ordinary boy and girl, but , abnormal specimens of 
childhood, who may be true to the laws of their particular 
coiupositioii but are untrue to the general laws of child 
nature. In figures like Hannah or Eeubeii or ’Lias, the 
predominance that is -given to one salient peculiarity hides 
the poverty of the delineation. Wo do not see at once, what 
would be conspicuous if the characters were east in ordinary 
mould, that they have tht^ thinness of abstractions, the oue- 
sidediiess of personifications. Not one ray of liiunour, not 
one spark of mother wit, lightens the dnairiness of her rustic 
pictures. As on the one side she wants the intensity of 
Oharl<)tte Broiitt’*, so on the other slie lacks the coinprehoii- 
siveness of George Eliot. Her knowlodg»% like her passion, 
is but the gold leaf compared with the nugget. It is beaten 
out thill so as t<) cover the surface ; but it is too superficial 
to be capable of depth. 

But it* we compare Mrs. Ward to George Eliot in her 
decadence, the resemblance is so marked as to suggest that 
th^saino fundamental disease is at work in both. Almost 
all that has been said of the later works of George Eliot 
applies to ^ David Grieve.’ The book is a manufacture, not 
a growth, and no successful effort has been made to move 
the traces of the machine. There is the same discursiveness 
which results in a patchwork instead of a woven pattern, 
the same throwing t(»gether of separate blocks into a juxta- 
position which leaves them without connexion or coherence. 
There is the same tendency to preach instead of narrating, 
the same desire to expound, the same inclination to the 
introduction of technical jargon. And there are the same 
results — the same inorJiiiate length, the same irrelevancies 
and superfluities, the same uiiwieldiness of volume. There 
is the same careful analysis and the same lifelessness; there 
is the same prolixity of realism. And, finally, in both 
authors there is the same didactic purpose which ruins 
George Eliot’s work in the performance and Mrs. Ward’s in 
the promise. Neither is content with indirect teaching ; 
both desire to sot up a signpost. The genuine narrator 
thinks first of his story : he does not endeavour to set forth 
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a theory. Indirectly a novel must present its author’s view 
of life, because everyone sees things in a different way and 
is concerned to set them forth as he sees them. But 
though the tlieory may permeate botli character and action, 
it ought not to be ])resserl upon the^ render as a separate 
subject of eon temphition. If there is this insistence on a 
particular conception of life, the story inevitably suffers. 

And what is tlio teaching to which Mrs. Ward has sacri- 
ficed her work? If it is a/* true gospel of life which can 
elevate and inspire mankind, the inartistic defects of the 
novel may be pardcmed, thougli the form in which it is 
embodied, and the methods by which it is enforced, are 
necessarily unsatisfactory and inevitably lead to special 
iileading. It would be as wi^i* to depreciate the bone which 
holds the marrow. 

A keen-witted, self-tanght. sus(*eptible hoy, in whom the 
passionate blood of soutlieni France is tempered by the 
cooler nature of northern Puritanism, grnws up on a remote 
moorland farm wholly indiffiUMmt to religion, of wdiicli he 
knows nothing or only a repulsiv<» form, lie takes refngo 
from the dinginess of his surroundings in a , dreamland of 
poetry and history, or in the vision t>f the wider world of real 
life which lies beyond the Derbyshire hills that is opened to 
him by novels. His religii>us indifference melts before the 
zeal of a Revivalist preacher, only to become once more 
hardened and congealed by his moral disgrace. In Man- 
chester he passes into hostility towards C’hristianity as he 
gains a sense of freedom and omniscience Irom the teaching 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot. Then the contemptuous 
tone of his militant secularism is dissipatt^d by the romantic 
enthusiasm (ff tfoorge Sa.nd, and by the new ferment ofpassiou, 
l>()etry, and imagination that surges within him as he grows 
into manhood. Moral ]M'rcejdions he had none. Ethics 
Avere matters of taste. It is at tliis stage of his career that 
he conceives his wild love for Elise Delaunay, and with 
criminal selfishness acquiesces in tlie ruin of his sister. 
Awakening from his trance of passion he meditates suicide, 
but is saved from putting an «*nd to his life by the interven- 
tion of a Cliristian friend. For a brief space the spiritual 
emotions of Ancrum and Dora drtuv him like a magnet 
towards revealed religion. Ho wonders whether the true 
key to life may not after all lie in the will and not in know- 
ledge. But from this teiii[)orary landing-place he gradually 
drifts further and further away. Chiefly through the 
writings of German theologians he casts aside the ^ mytho- 
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‘ logy of the Trinity,’ the ‘ legend of Bethlehem,’ the 
mythical actions of the Gospel narratives, and reaches that 
point at which Mrs. Ward and Eobert Elsinore have arrived. 
Eejecting revelation and the miraculous facts of the Christian 
creed, he clings to ilieisin, the idea of a protecting Pro- 
vidence, and a belief in the iinnieasuiMble superiority of 
Jesus Christ as a human teacher, ("asting aside the divinity 
of Christ and the manifestation of God’s love in His Incar- 
nation, Heath, and EesurrectiAn, he retains the Christian 
spirit. His gospel is God’s Eathorhood and man’s immor- 
tality. 

This, as it seems to us, is tlie theological intention of 
‘David Grieve.’ The book is, therefore, the compleinent of 
‘Eobert Elsmere.’ In the earlier novel Mrs. Ward shows us 
how a representative of the cultured classes demolishes the 
ancient editice of his faith in order to erect his new tenement. 
In the later book, a representative of the wage-earning pro- 
letariat builds his dwelling upon a si>aee that is open and 
unoccupied. Eobert Elsmere finds salvation among the 
ruins ; David Grieve evolves it out of nothing. The two 
books, read together, are intended to illustrate the eifect of 
the tendencies of modern thought upon the classes and the 
masses, and to indicate the remedy. Analytical science, 
divorced from religion, is acting in many minds as a solvent 
of the old ideal synthesis whicli moulded the speculations, 
guided the energies, and formed the habits, of European 
thought. Through newspapers, magazines, lectures, conver- 
sation, it fills the atmosphere. Wlierovor it spreads, it 
withers faith in the unseen, the infinite, the supernatural. 
Our metaphysics, our poetry, our newspapers, our art, our 
divorce courts, our police reports, indicate the effect upon 
thought, literature, and morals of the decay of faith. 
Educated men and woiiion remain professing Christians; 
but they lapse into indifference, regard culture as incom- 
patible with religion, and wrap theniselvos up in the j)resent. 
Our wage-earning millions, who, if not anti-Christian, are, to 
a large extent, non-Christian, are ecpially, though differently, 
affected by the change in the intellectual atmosphere. The 
habits of thought which they insensibly chorishod slip off 
them ; they stand aloof from religious agencies, and look to 
the future for a creed Avhich shall satisfy their utilihirian 
requirements, tlieir economic needs, and tlic negative de- 
mands of such distorted ideas of agnostic science as may 
Lave filtered down to their minds. 

A time of trial is coming upon this country at a dangerous 
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crisis. A half-educated democracy is, for the first time, not 
only^alive to its wants, but awake to its powers, and deter- 
mined to use them. Tf religion is to be banished from 
public and private life — if those beliefs in supersensuous 
things, which have given life its ideft-s and chity its sanctions, 
are to be consigned to the catacombs — if the greatest witness 
to the truths of man’s moral freedom and man’s moral 
responsibility is to be repudiated, what is to be the con- 
sequence P If the coming democracy is not to be a Christian 
democracy, what is it to boV Can the negations of science 
dominate life or govern morals Can the Christian character 
be retained when the Christian creed is abandoned '? Will 
the British- workman be content with the Dieii ni maiire 
of the French artisan ‘P Will he place his Utopia in an open, 
instead of a restricted, scramble for the good things of this 
life? Will his highest goal consist in exchanging for the 
sovereignty of the utilitarian few the sovereignty of the 
utilitarian millions ? Will he enthrone appetites in the 
place of ideals, pursue his pleasure under the specious mask 
of some mc)re or less resounding plirase, or yarnibh the 
grosser passions of the human animal with an aesthetic 
veneer? Will he build his commonwealth on the shifting 
basis of a majority in the House of Commons, and, if so, 
will such a state endure a btorm ? 

Such are, as we think, some of the questions which most 
reflecting men and women are anxiously considering. They 
recognise the imperative need of ideals when an untrained, 
half-educated democracy is rising to power among the soli- 
tudes which utilitarian ethics, experimental science, and 
mechanical secularism hav(* produced. They see the danger, 
they ask anxiousl}' for the reined}'. Some, denViiig to reli- 
gion its miraculous claims, <lally with occult sciences and 
strive to penetrate the mystery of life with such aids as 
spiritualism and kindred forms of inquiry provide. Others 
nourish the hope of the advent of a new era of humanitarian 
progress, and, in a bankrupt age, draw heavy drafts upon 
faith by proclaiming its ai>proacli. Sonie hold fast, with 
undiminished confidence, to the historical creed of centuries 
as it is held in the Church of this country. Others seek a 
refuge from the storm in the bosom of Konian authority. 
Others, and Mrs. Ward among them, desert Christianity as 
a hopeless wreck, and trust for safety to rafts which their 
own hands have pieced together. 

Mrs. Ward’s creed is an attempt to meet the wants of 
the age, and to save something from tlm wreck. The ideal 
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which she offers is indisputably better than none at all. 
But, in the first place, the assumption which Mrs. \^rd 
makes at the outset remains unproved ; and, in the second 
place, the new gospel is far less reasonable than the old. 

Mrs. Ward assumes that Christianity is a wreck. So 
confident is she in her assumption as a patent fact, that she 
is astonished at ^ the contented ignorance of our clergy, the 
‘ solemn assurance of our religious press.’ But her only 
achievement in the way of Gospel criticism is to flourish in 
the faces of her feaders some of the best known positions of 
German theology. No one, we will venture to say, has ever 
studied the German critics as a school and retained his 
respect for their sobriety of judgement. Industrious and 
suggestive as they an*, their opinions are more wanting in 
balance than those of many who are their intellectual in- 
feriors. If the issue between the critics and the defenders of 
Christianity be one of evidence, that evidence must be treated 
with ordinal’}’ fairness. But the bias of the German theolo- 
gians is so strongly marked that their attitude and methods 
can only b^ compared to those of a gone ml, -who 

starts from the assumption that the evidence for the defence 
is necessarily false. Mrs. Ward cheerfully accepts the task 
of dramatising German theoiogical thought, without con- 
tributing anything more original than the dramatic setting. 
Asa serious teacher she has yet to make her mark. 

If, then, the initial assumption is unproved, there is no 
reason to regard Christianity as a wreck, and none to seek 
safety ill Mrs. Ward’s raft. But sup2)osing the historical creed, 
which affirms its faith in the actual revelation of God to man 
in the Person of Jesus Christ and in His Life, Passion, and 
Resurrection, to be obsolete, what is the proof that Mrs. 
Ward’s gospel is one whit more reasonable than the old 
By its reasonableness the new gospel holds together or falls 
to pieces. Let us test it in its two principal features— the 
Christian spirit and the Divine Fatherhood. 

Mrs. Ward seeks to appropriate the Christian spirit with- 
out the Christian creed — to proclaim the historical, and 
discard the miraculous, Christ. She repudiates the ‘ legend- 
^ ary accretions ’ of the Gosped narratives in which that 
Christina spirit is embodied; sbe rejects the miraculous 
elements which are there indissolubly interwoven with the 
moral and spiritual teaching. The answers are old as the 
hills ; but they have lost none of their cogency or force. 
Cut away the miracles from St. Mark’s Gospel, and what 
credibility can be claimed for any portion of the teaching 9 
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The Christian spirit necessarily evaporates in the critics^ 
process. The Gospel stands or falls as a whole. To dis- 
believe the miraculous portion is to reject the authority of 
the moral and'spiritual lessons. Or, ag^ain, to take the dis- 
courses in the Gospel of St. Matthew, which German criticism 
accepts a*s in the main trustworthy. The claims which 
Jesus Christ there makes upon the souls of men is not 
human, but Divine ; the Telation tliat He there occupies is 
that of Creator and Judgfe. ‘ Aut Deus aut vir non bonus.* 
What valid oscai)e can Mrs. Ward find in her German text- 
books from the horns of the dilemma? 

Mrs. Ward proclaims the Fatherhood of God. But if she 
seeks to establish the truth that God is love, on what facts 
does she rest her argument? Does she find it in the mass 
of misery and vice with which the world around is weltering? 
She denies the Incarnation of Jesus Christ ; she denies His 
Resurrection. Slie accepts His life of sacrifice and His 
death for mankind, but she accepts them only as historical 
facts ill the passage through existence of a human being. 
By rejecting the Incarnation, she robs the career of our 
Lord upon earth of its significance as tlie highest mani- 
f(»station of Divine love ; in denying His Resurrection, she 
destroys belief in that Divine victory which conquers for 
men the dreary conditions of finite human existence. She 
forgets that tlie beliel* in the Fatherhood of God has been 
called into being, maintained, and propagated by Christianity^ 
and she assumes, without an atom of experience to justify 
the assumption, that the belief wnll be preserved when the 
facts upon which it has hitherto rested are destroyed. 
Without the evidence of the miraculous facts of the Christian 
creed, wliat reasonable ground of hope can Mrs. Ward 
supply that God is a Father and not merely a Force ? 

Her gospel then is, in our opinion, far less reasonable than 
the Gospel for which she proposes its substitution. So long 
as Christianity holds its ground, her creed ma}’’ enjoy a 
vicarious existence. If Christianity were to fall, her creed 
could not live a moment. Does Mrs. Ward believe in it herself ? 
Her characters, and their actions, seem to contradict the 
supposition, and her hook as a whole demolishes her theories. 
It also affords negative evidence to the contrary. The live 
coal of religious inspiration touched the lips of an illiterate 
tinker, transformed him into a poet and a philosopher, and 
fused his allegory into a work of art and of genius. Any 
creed, be it even a creed of destruction, if firmly held and 
deeply felt, will exercise the same fusing power. But 
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Mrs. Wai'd’s negations, criticisms, doubts, and questions, even 
wlieu eked out assumptions and assertion^!, are powerless 
to awaken the grey ashes into life, incapable of supplying a 
central motive or creating an organic unity*, impotent to 
force into cohesion the separate masses which remain cold, 
solid, individual. 

Yet such an attack as Mrs. Ward's might well put the 
defenders of Christianity on the aiort. Some of the truths 
that they uphojd require to be n'stated and redefended. 
Results of scientific discovery need tf) be met with courage, 
and systematised into a CUirislian philosophy which shall 
satisfy the aspirations of tlie day. Tlie Christian religion 
must show its practical sympathy with the social questions 
that are on every lip. Thus only cau CTiristiauity, us an ever 
present reality, prove the ideal of the coming Deinocracy. 


Art. X. — 1. Tibrt, Being a translation of ‘ De 

‘ Paris ail Tonkin Ti t ravers le Tibet inconnii,’ by 
Gabriel Bonvalot. Translated by C. B. Pitman’. 2 vols. 
1891. 

2. The Land of the Lamas, Xotes of a Journey through 
China, Mongolia, and Tibet. With inai)s and illustra- 
tions. By William Woodville Rockhill. Ls91. 

I N this age of research and exploration there are few 
portions of the globe which liave not been tesbid by 
the boiling-point therm ometers and tlieotlolites of inquiring 
travellers, and obscure regions of the earth which were 
little known to our fathers have now been so systematically 
traversed that the searchers aftei* geographical knowledge 
are driven into still more remote and inhospitable districts 
ior the discovery of any new thing. Africa, which until 
lately has been a sealed book, is rapidly becoming a field 
for tourists and sportsmen, and we are almost as familiar 
wnth the features of Kilimanjaro as onr fatliers were with the 
form of Etna. At the present rate of research, the time is 
not far distant when every . corner of the globe will be 
mapped out with the accuracy of au English county. It 
is not long since that we noticed in the pages of this Journal 
a work* by an Indian civilian, who, when given a well- 
earned leave, instead of taking ship to England, sat down 
to consider in what un travelled part of the world he could 


* ‘ The Long White Mounlain.* By 11. E. M. James. 
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spend his holiday. His choice fell on the unknown portions 
of Manchuria, and the world at large benefited by his choice. 
Much the same sort of spirit of adventurous research seems 
to have instigated Mr. Kockhill, an(J M. Bonvalot and Prince 
Henry of Orlemis, to invade the inhospitable regions of Tibet. 

It is a peculiarity of this spirit of exploration that the 
beauty or fertility of the country to be traversed forms little 
or no part in the calculallons of Ihe pleasure to be derived 
from the journey. Arid ])lains, bleak mountains, and frozen 
seas const ihit(* an almost erjual temptation with ])eopled 
valleys, rich landscapes, and flourishing cities ; and the high- 
lands of Central Asia attract the restless feet of European 
exidorers erjually with ilie rich eitic's and crowded waterways 
of the still nufroquented districts of Central China. 

Tibet, however, offers an additional temptation in the fact 
that, besides bi'ing ])ra<‘iieally unknown, its fronti(TS are 
jealously guarded against the inroads of Kuropeans. Lh’asa, 
the su[H’eino object of every explorer's ambition, has been 
reaeh(*(l only by Thomas ^Vrahiiing fbsi 1) and Hue and Gabet 
(iHtt- 1(»), Itept'aded attempts have of late been made, both 
from India and Western China, to break tfirough the barrier 
drawn round the eoimtry. But they have one and all failed. 
Nor hav(‘ lhosi‘ who have approaelit'd the desired region from 
the North been much more fortunate. Prjtwalsky, and now 
Mr. lioekliill, M. Bonvalot and Prince Henry, succeeded only 
in traversing small portions of the most um'ongenial district 
of this ill-favoured hind. There eaiinot be a. doubt that 
before long the Cliineso cordon wliicli now surrounds Tibet 
will be completely withdrawn; hut it is a feature of tlie 
Chinese character th'at they give nothing until they give 
everything. U]) to the monuml when tl 103^ yield all along 
the lino they protest vehemejitl}- that no concession can be 
granted, and tliej’ will om? year declare war to the knife 
against an innovathui which they will the next 3"oar adopt 
in its entirety and jealously defend. The queue is a re- 
markable instance of this peculiarity. When first imposed 
on them by the conquering Mauchus as a badge of submis- 
sion, it was fiercely resisted vi ei armis^ and whole districts were 
laid waste and cities were depopulated in wars of which this 
badge formed the subject of discord. No sooner, however, 
had the conquerors succeeded in enforcing their decree than 
the people readily adopted the change, and at the present 
moment the queue forms one of the most cherished distinctive 
marks of the race. In the same way Corea, which was as 
much a forbidden land as Tibet itself, was thrown open from 
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north to south as soon as the Chinese power of resistance 
was overcome. While that country was unexplored, it was 
credited with all the magnificence which belongs to the un- 
known ; but so soon as its secrets were discovered, its barren 
dreariness saved it from all further curiosity on the part of 
travellers. So will it be with Tibet. It cannot be long 
before its high roads will be trodden by any European who 
may wish to spy out its nakedness, and with the disappear- 
ance of mystery the country will be left to its inherent 
wretchedness. 

At present, however, the frontiers are, besieged on all 
sides by travellers, merchants, and missionaries, who are 
anxious to break down the wall of partition which separates 
it from the rest of the world. Even now an army of 
Christian missionaries of all shades of belief — from members 
of the Inland China Mission to Eoman Catholics — are wait- 
ing to carry the tenets of their faiths into the nation of 
priests ; the Indian Government, warned by the failure of 
the Macaulay expedition, is watching for an opportunity 
to send a mission of more modest pretensions Lh asa- 
wards; and on the North travellers are constantly attempting 
to make their way over the dreary wtistes which form the 
most effectual protection to the inhabitable portion of the 
country. The two latest invasions from the North are those 
described in the two works which are placed at the head of 
this article. 

Both in design and conception these two expeditions 
were as unlike one another as they could possibly be. The 
one was begun in a spirit of adventure, wfthout any plan, 
in complete ignorance of the route 'to be followed, and 
without any provision for securing the scientific results 
which might be expected to flow from it ; while the other 
was undertaken after years of preparation and of study, 
with carefully mapped-out alternative itineraries, and with 
every precaution necessary to realise the full value of the 
facts and discoveries which it was hoped might reward the 
traveller. The inspiration which moved M. Bonvalot to 
march across Asia was found •in a trifling conversation in 
Paris, during which M. Bonvalot expressed a newly born wish 
to find his way from the Russian frontier to Tonquiu, and 
airily drew his pencil in a straight line ‘ through Chinese 
* Turkestan, the higher tablelands of Tibet, and the vallejrs 
‘ of the gi’eat rivers of China and of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,’ to indicate the route he would follow. Happily 
for him, he found a travelling companion in Prince Henry of 
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Orleans, who proved to be an invaluable support and most 
loyal friend in all the difficulties which overtook the 
expedition. 

After making some preliminary arrangements in Paris, 
the travellers went to Russia, where the real work of pre- 
paring for the journey had to be undertaken. Rachmed, 
an Uzbeg, who had accompanied M. Bonvalot in his two 
previous expeditions into Asia, and Patha* Dedeken, a Belgian 
priest with a knowledge of Chinese, and his Chinese servant, 
made up, wdth the two travellers, the nucleus of the ex- 
pedition. Having gathered together a certain number of 
followers, the oxplortMs, leaving Kuldja, plunged into the 
Central Asian wilds, and are most heartily to be congratu- 
lated on having survived the dangers and diflSculties to 
which their complete unpreparedness rendered them liable. 
They had no escort, no felt tents, and no Chinese passports. 
M. Bonvalot makes light of Chinese i^assports, and attributes 
such -measure of success as attended his venture to his 
omission to give notice of his journey to the Tsung-li- 
Yamun at Peking. , 

* By asking,’ lie adds, ‘ for a passport to travel in those parts of 
China which have beou lictic visited, wo sliould have excited the 
attention of Chinese diplomacy. The mandarins would have given us 
the warmest letters of recommendation, and then, as soon as our 
itinerary was known, would have sent orders for every sort of means 
to be used to stop us on the road, and compel us to turn back.’ ^ 

In reviewing this question in the light of subsequent ex- 
periences he must be aware that this omission was a great 
mistake. It is seldom that a foreigner armed with a pass- 
port receives indignity at the hands of the Chinese officials. 
From inquisitive and riotous people he is always subject to 
annoyance, but by presenting themselves on the Chinese 
frontier without any guarantee as to their respectability, or 
even their nationality, the travellers laid themselves open to 
the detention and contumely to which they were subjected 
during their passage through Western China. It is^ how- 
ever, much to be doubted whether M. Bonvalot was in a 
position at starting to have applied for a passport, since this 
would have necessitated a statement of the route he pro- 
posed to follow. At all events, his companions knew nothing 
of his intention to penetrate into Tibet, and even Prince 
Henry was not enlightened on the subject until by chance 
the party met some pilgrims returniijg from Lh’asa, from 
whom they learned the direction in which that city stood. 

In fact, from beginning to end, the expedition was a hap- 
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hazard adventure. The travellers entered the desert which 
separates Kuldja from the district around Lh’asa without 
any adequate idea of the hardships which they were about 
to endure, or any directions as to the exact course they were 
to steer. As a record of endurance the report of their 
journey is certainly noteworthy, but when we reckon results, 
we are obliged to admit that they wei^h lightly in the balance 
against the loss of Mfe and miseries which accompanied their 
march. On the surface of the globe there is not a more 
inhospitable and uninteresting line of country than that 
Jfollowed by M. Bonvalot and his companions until they 
reached the Chinese frontier. 

Separated from the sea by a vast distance and by ranges 
of lofty mountains, the uplands of Eastern Turkestan and 
Tibet are cut off from tlie sources of that nioistui-e which is 
necessary for the maintenance of vegetable life. No tree 
nor any green thing breaks the monotony of the sandy and 
rocky waste. So gi*eat is the dr^mess of the air that the 
very rocks crumble into dust, which, ming](‘d with the sand, 
is scattered in an, almost perpetual dust storm by the high 
winds which constantly prevail. From the same cause the 
cold is intensely severe, and more than twenty degrees below 
zero are often registered during the wintry months of the 
year. For many weeks M. Bonvalot and his companions 
travelled without seeing a human being or a habitation of 
a3y kind. No grandeur of scenery nor object of interest 
presented itself to their weary gaze, while disease and 
fatigue wrought havoc among their followers and animals. 
Two of their servants died on the road, and those horses and 
camels which survived the journey were reduced to the 
most pitiable condition. The horses were incapable of the 
slightest exertion, and the camels were kept alive only by 
meals of dough and paste. 

With such surroundings we are not surprised to find even 
M, Bonvalot admitting that their circumstances left much to 
be desired. 

‘ In the first place,' he says, * the food is such that the least fastidious 
appetite wearieR of it. Om bill of fare is always the same : meat 
boiled in mutton fat, tea which never really boils on account of our 
altitude, and made with water which is eometimes brackish and always 
dirty, which we get by melting icc which is full of impurities. The 
frozen meat, too, which we have to chop with an axe, is always tough 
and never cooked through, while when we try vegetables or rice we 
find it impossible to soften them, and they crackle between our teeth. 
The dust, mud, and sand which we have swallowed, and the numerous 
hurs from our furs and beasts which we find in our food, are things 
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to which we have long ceased to pay any attention, for here we have 
no longer any pretensions to clcjinliness, and we have come to consider 
even a washing of the liands as a thing of the past. Our cheeks are 
puffed out with tlie cold, our swollen eyes, our chapped lips, do not 
differ much in appearance from those of the natives.’ 

In this condition they arrived on the shores of the Tengri 
Nor, where they were niet by a Chinese mandarin from 
Lh’asa, whom M. Bonvalot describes as the Amban or 
resident at the court of the Tale Lama, and who, finding 
that they were travelling without passports, peremptorily 
forbade their moving in any direction but that from which 
they had come. In their exhausted state they were not in a 
position actively to resist. However, after much wrangling 
and persistence on their part, they were allowed, under sur- 
veillance, to take an easterly course towards the Chinese 
frontier. At Tatsieulii tliey received another check, and it 
was not until after a month’s delay that they were able to 
shake the dust of that city oli* their feet. By this time 
M. Bonvalot must have heartily regretted that he had not 
taken out passports. To attempt to tmvebthrough a popu- 
lous country like C^hiiia in defiance of the regulations laid 
down by the authorities is to court disaster and discomfort, 
and if this truth had not already forced itself upon him, 
his subsequent experiences between Tatsienlu and Tonquiu 
must have made him fully conscious of it. Fortunately for^ 
the travellers, they met at Tatsienlu an English naturalist, a 
Mr. Pratt, who undertook the charge of their natural history 
collections, which in their sorry plight they were unable to 
take with them, and who carried these solitary trophies of 
their journey safely down the Yangtszekiang to Shanghai. 
There, as at Tatsienhj, tlie irregular conduct of the expedi- 
tion produced its fruit. The French Consul would have 
nothing to say to the packages brought by Mr. Pratt, and 
it was only through the kindness of the Procurator of foreign 
missions that they w^ere eventually shipped to France. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the account of this reck- 
lessly conducted expedition to Mr. Rockhill’s pages. The 
difference between the two narratives is comparable to that 
which separates the story of a guerrilla raid, however dash- 
ingly conducted, from au account of a well organised cam- 
paign. For years, as Mr. Rockhill Tells us, he had dreamed 
of visiting Tibet, and in 1884 he joined the United States 
Legation at Peking with the sole object of preparing for the 
ambition of Lis life. After four years of study, devoted to 
acquiring a knowledge of Chinese and Tibetan, be started on 
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his journey. The question of routes had been long and 
deeply considered. Most travellers had attempted to enter 
Tibet either from India or Western China, and of late years 
all such attempts had failed. The campaign undertaken by 
the Chinese Government against the invading Nepaulese in 
1792, and which ended by the utter defeat of the Nepaulese 
within measurable distance of Kliatmandu, had sealed up the 
passes leading into India, forbidding either ingress or egress ; 
while the intrusion of a foreigner into the thickly populated 
districts adjoining the frontier of Western China had in- 
variably excited the suspicion and animosity of the people. 
On the northern frontier of Tibet no such obstacles existed, 
and there was evidence of the practicability of the route in 
the fact that it was by it that MM. Hue and Gabet pene- 
trated as far as Lh’asa itself. 

This, then, was the road taken by Mr. Kockhill,who, in the 
dress and with the outfit of a ('hinaman, left Peking in the 
winter of 1888 on his adventurous journey. Small-scale 
maps are much to blame for confusing our ideas of distance, 
and few people •would supj^ose that l,ii50 miles separate 
Peking from the first stage in his journey, Laiichou Fu, the 
capital city of the western province of Kansuh, Up to this 
point the journey was made in a Chinese cart, and in 
course of it were oncoiiiitered scenes and scenery such as 
* might of themselves have formed the subjects of a goodly 
sized volume. The walls which surround Chinese cities are 
palpable evidences of the unsettled state of the country, and 
scarcely had Mr. Itockhill got beyond the^utskirts of Peking 
when he found the country people armed and prepared to 
resist the banditti, who, as we have recent cause for knowing, 
make the neighbourhoods of large cities their happy • hunt- 
ing grounds as the wdnter closes in upon them. From this 
belt of disturbance Mr. Pockhill passed with safety into 
the more peaceful loCvSS country, where Nature has sug- 
gested to man the propriety of returning to the primitive 
state of troglodytes. This curious loess formation, which in 
north-western China extends over an area as largo as France, 
covers the ground in many places to the depth of a thousand 
feet. Being very light and friable, it is incajjahle of forming 
the beds of streams and rivers, which cut their way through it 
to the more solid surfa^ beneath, and as one of its peculiari- 
ties is that it cleaves vertically, the hanks of such waters are 
invariably bordered by perpendicular cliffs. On the faces 
of these precipices the people dig out their homes, which 
®^joy the advantages of costing a mere trifle, of being ex- 
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ceptionally warm, and of being capable of indefinite exten- 
sion as the requirements of the households increase. Though 
in years of seasonable rain rich crops are reaped from the sur- 
face of the loess, its porous nattire renders it peculiarly 
susceptible to drought, and the people here, as elsewhere in 
China, live * perpetually with the fear of starvation before 
them. The recollection of the Tartar tents which survives 
in the architecture of ordinary Chinese houses has often 
been remarked upon, and it is curious to find that some of 
the homes of the people in the neighbourhood of the loess 
country are, in the same way, built in strict imitation of 
the cave dwellings. Another stage carries the traveller into 
scenes which might meet his eye in Constantinople. The 
Buddhist population are exchanged for Moslems. Veiled 
women are to be seen in every street, and customs peculiar 
to Mahommedans take the place of those prescribed in the 
Book of Hites. Yet again, at the town of T’ungkwan, Mr. 
Rockhill was reminded of the veiw narrow frontier which 
separates British India from Chinese dependencies by the pre- 
sence of the Nepaulese ambassadors, who wore on their way to 
Peking with their quinquennial offerings of tribute. The 
regularity with which the Nepaiih*se jpresent themselves at 
the Chinese court would be a flattering testimony to the far- 
reaching powers of China were not the suspicion justified 
that a keen sense of personal self-interest sharpens the edge 
of their loyalty. No inquisitive custom-house officials at the 
frontier inquire into the contents of their ample ‘ baggage,’ 
which is transported free of cost to and from the capital. From 
the time the mission steps on Chinese soil until it leaves it 
again the envoy and his followers are the guests of the Son of 
Heaven, and in exchange for a ceremony at Peking, which, 
however derogatory it may appear to Europeans, is not so re- 
garded by Orientals, they are enabled to carry back with them 
substantial tokens of the commercial wealth of the Chinese. 
This system of rewarding political service by private per- 
quisites enters into all the Chinese relations with the border 
countries. At Sinning, near the Mongolian frontier, Mr. Hock- 
hill made the acquaintance of the Amban, or governor; of 
the Kokonor Tibetans. Under this functionary are thirty- 
two agents, whose duties are to carry the orders of the Amban 
to the different local chiefs, to arbitrate in matters in dispute 
between tribes, and to collect tribute. The official pay of 
these men amounts to about 61, per annum, hut the t^es 
which custom justifies them in levying on their visitation 
rounds supply them with incomes which enable them to 
make ample provision for their declining years. 
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Westward from Sinning tlie traveller passes beyond all 
semblance of CJiiuesc life. The innumerable dishes of a 
Chinese dinner are exchanged for a staple food of tea and 
tsamba, or parched barl^\ 

‘ To this Siiartari diet they occasionally add vermicelli, sour milk, 
granulated chee-^e, or boiled mutton. The tea, yiroviously reduced to 
powder, is put in the kettle when the water is hot, and is left to boil 
lor aboul five minutes, a little salt or soda being added. Then it is 
placed bcflire the inmate.s of the tent, s<piatting in a circle, l^acli one 
dniAVs from th^ bosom of his gown a little wooden bowl, also used on 
very rare occasions as a washboAvl, and tills it. Taking -with hi?^ 
fingers a chunk of butter from a shiH‘p’s ])annch filled with it, which 
has also been set before him, he lets it melt in his howl, drinking some 
of the tea and blowing his melted butter to one side, and then adds a 
handful of tsamba from the small ornamented b.ig in which it is kept, 
lie deftly woiks with his right hand the tea, butter, and tsamba into 
a ball of brown dough, which ho eats, drinking as much tea as is 
necessary to wash down tlie sodden lump.’ (1\ 7l>. ) 

This is not pleasant picture of a hiinily meal, but it is 
typical of the life of the people. Without any ray of light 
to lead them to ilny thing higher and better than tludr sur- 
roundings suggest to them, they pass their lives in a con- 
dition of squalor and coarseness which is unexampled among 
peoples ab(»ve the rank of savages. Water is rarely used 
for washing purposes, and the constant application of grease 
io the face, to preserve the skin against the parching influ- 
ence of the extremely dry climate, adds a repulsive feature 
to their usually plain countenances. Their domestic life 
reaches a level even below that of most 'Uncivilised races. 
Female chastity'- is regarded as a thing of nought. A wife is 
commonly bought for a few sheep, horses, or yaks, and the 
bargain in no way implies that she is the exclusive property 
of her purchaser. Mr. Rockhill gives a curious account of a 
fete d^amour which is held in the lamaseries of the Amdo 
country, within the borders of the province of Kansuh, and 
which afiEords a strange instance of this freedom from all 
domestic ties. This saturnalia is known as ‘ the hat-' 
‘ choosing festival,’ and lasts for two or three days. During 
that time any man may carry off the cap of any girl or 
woman he may meet in the temple grounds who pleases him, 
and she is obliged to come at night to redeem the pledge. 
Among Tibetans of this part of the country monogamy is the 
rule and polygamy the exception; but in other districts, 
where the struggle for existence is even more severe than 
among the flock-owning Tibetans of the Kokonor, the 
people reach a still lower social level, and, in common with 
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some few Hinialayan tribes, follow the strange practice 
of polyandry. So intensely poverty-stricken are the natives 
of these regions that the men are quite incapable of support- 
ing a wife apiece, and it is only b^ a combination among 
themselves that they can hope to secure the comforts of 
a home. As a rule, two or more brothers espouse one 
wife, and if there is any redeeming feature to be found 
in so d(}graded a (-.oinpact, it is in the fact that the wife 
benefits by the efforts made by each of her husbands to 
recommend himself in her eyes. Both in the Himalayan 
region and in Tibet it has been observed by travellers that 
poiyandrous wives are better dressed and cared for than the 
women of the monogamous section of the community. 
M. Bonvalot considers that the practice is fostered by the 
desm‘ of the several men to live as much as possible upon 
the labour of their common wife. But he forgets that any 
such desire would directly promote monogamy, since one 
woman w’ould obviously be better able to support one man 
than many. 

It is at least certain that the relative position of women in 
Tibet is infinitely better than among polygamous races. So 
soon as a woman enters the house of her husband or husbands, 
she assumes the control of the affairs of his family. No 
sales or purchases are made without her consent and 
approval ; and in all matters, from the choice of a camping 
ground to the exchange of a dog, her opinion is invited and 
followed. So completely does she take the position of the 
head of the family that the children are invariably spoken 
of as hers, partly no doubt from the uncertainty which exists 
as to their paternity. In the Chinese symbol for ‘ a clan,’ 
or ‘ a family name,’ which is composed of parts signifyino- 
born of a woman, a tradition of a similar state of society 
is preserved. 

A like pre-eminence attaches to Tibetan women in 
political as in domestic life. Many have reigned as queens, 
and at the present day the principality of Pomo is governed 
by a female sovereign. Custom has, however, imposed one 
disadvantage on the sex. In a nation of priests it was 
plainly inconvenient that women should be allowed to upset 
the composure of the holy men by walking about with their 
faces uncovered, and it was therefore decreed that they 
should daub their features over with a thick black paste, 
composed of grease and cutch. This unguent serves the 
double purpose of preserving the face from the cutting winds 
and of concealing the charms of those who possess any. 
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Unlike the Scythian women described by Herodotus, who 
plastered their faces over with a sweet-smelling compound, 
which, when removed, left the skin clean and glossy, 
Tibetan women are condemned to a perpetual disfigurement, 
and wear their tavja^ as ^liey call it, as a Mahommedan wears 
her veil, and as a Japanese married woman blackens her 
teeth, or, rather, used to, for in Japan all things have 
become new. * 

The whole position of the sexes in Tibet is abnormal- It 
is reckoned that for every household in the country there are 
three lamas, and though all lamas are not bound to vows of 
celibacy, the greater number of them are. This absorption 
of the men necessitates a similar withdrawal of women from 
the active concerns of life, and consequently nunneries 
abound. The number of married people is therefore com- 
paratively small, and as it rarely happens that there arc 
more than four or five cdiiklren in a fiiniily, the population 
does not show any tendency to increase, Mr. lloekhill 
estimates the present popuh.ition at about d, 500,000 souls, 
and when the vast extent of the ai'ea occu]>ied by this small 
number of inhabitants is considered, an idea can be gained 
of the unproductive barrenness of the soil. 

As is always the case where an ecclesiastical polity holds 
sway, the great bulk of the properly of the nation gravitates 
towards the priestly societies. The land in Tibet which is 
held by the lamas is enormuus both in extent and value, and 
the serfs and bondsmen who owe them allegiance are counted 
by thousands. In many parts of the country these priests 
exercise judicial functions over their underlings and tenants, 
under commissions from the Tale Lama at Lh'asa ; and 
though by faith and calling tbey profess to be consecrated 
+0 the cause of peace, necessity has compelled them to be 
ever ready to defend themselves in war. So constantly ai-e 
they obliged to appeal to arms that, like the abodes of the 
Knight Templars, a lamasery is more like an armed camp 
than a monastery. All lamas are well armed and mounted, 
though a declaration of war is necessary to enable them to 
take to the saddle for any length of time. In peaceful days 
trousers do not form part of their apparel, and the first inti- 
mation that war is determined upon is given by the order 
to the lamas to convert their shawls into breeches, to enable 
them to undertake long marches on horseback. 

But we have already kept Mr, Eockhill too long on the 
frontier, and we will now follow his fortunes into the un- 
lovely country which he chose for his journey. At first the 
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route lay by tbe Kokonor, or ^ Azure Lake/ about the forma- 
tion of which so many legends linger on its shores. This vast 
inland sea, which is about two liundred and thirty miles in 
circumference, lies at an altitude of 10,900 feet above the sea 
level, and its glassy surface is broken only by one island, to 
which strange natural attributes are said tO belong. On its 
northern and western sides it is surrounded by excellent graz- 
ing lands, which offer irresistible attractions to those nomads 
preparing to advance west\^ard into the desert, as well as to 
those who have survived the miseries of a •journey through 
that desolate region. Having secured a guide for the onward 
route, Mr. Rockhill again took the saddle, and advancing in 
the footprints of Hue and 0 abet, arrived, as they did, at the 
banks of the ‘ Wild Yak ’ river. Iteaders of Hue’s most 
interesting work will probably remember his very graphic 
description of the stream, with its twelve channels occupying 
a breadth of more than a league, and its awful appearance 
as the caravan approached its frozen waters in the blackness 
of the night. Turning from this account, and that of the 
stirring events which aecompanied the crossing, to Mr. 
Rockhill’s experiences, I hese last assume a vfery commonplace 
air. All tlie horrors of the passage have disappeared, and 
the stream, which was not more than forty feet wide and 
two feet deep, presents no difficulty to his horses and camels. 
He is careful, however, to point out that the bed of the river 
\vas considerably wider than the stream, and that it was^ 
probably still broader forty-five years ago. Colonel Prje- 
valaky is not so considerate, and, growing virtuously indig- 
nant at Hue’s figurative narrative, throws considerable 
doubts upon the general veracity of his statements. He 
forgets tlint the nbbe wrote from memciry at an interval of 
some years, and he makes no allowance for his habit of 
decorating the features of his story in such a way as 
to add a picturesque interest to tlie bare record of travel. 
This kind of severe criticism cannot always be indulged in 
with safety, and were the ahbe still alive he might, as 
Mr. Rockhill points out, return an effective ‘ tu quoque ’ to 
liis indignant critic. While crossing the desert of Ts’aidaiu 
the colonel’s party were attacked by a band of robbers, and 
in writing an account of the adventure to the Czarewitch 
the colonel describes 'the cliarge of ‘the bloodthirsty horde ’ 
with all the word-painting of Hue, and adds, with more than 
Huc-like picturesqueness, that as they rode down upon the 
travellers their commander cried aloud, ^ Charge, charge ! 
^’God is with us ! He will help us ! ’ It certainly was 
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presuming on the Czarewitch^s ignorance of the habits of the 
nomads to expect him to believe that the chief thus invoked 
the aid of the Deity. As well may we be told that Western 
footpads are in the habit of firing their zeal by calling on the 
names of Buddha or Confucius. The colonel further adds 
that, having driven off the robbers, ‘ they opened fire upon us 
‘ with their flint locks at 300 yards.’ Now, in the first 
place, flint-lock guns are unknown to the Tibetans, who use 
only matchlocks, and as these do not under any circumstances 
carry more than 150 yards, the perils of the situation were 
not such as it was intended to convey. 

The first few days of the onward inarch were through the 
Kokonor pasture lands, where the more favourable conditions 
of life affected advantageously the manners of the people, 
but with the advance into the Ts’aidain desert the plij’^sical 
and social surroundings became harsh and depressing. 

‘ We travelled,* writc3 Mr. Kockhill, * for four days in a soiitli- 
westerly direction tlirouiih this desert country, in one place .sindy, in 
another bogiiy, stopping on the bank of soim^ little stream or near a 
brackish pool where grew a coarse .<spear grass. The heat during the 
day was oppressive.* the nights very cold ; the alksiline dust raised hy 
the shuffling feet ol' the camels stuck to onr skins, which sor)n were 
cracked and bleeding.’ 

It need not be a matter of surprise that people living in 
such conditions should be morose and melancholic, as both 
Hue and Prjevalsky describe them to be. Mr. Rockhill takes 
a more favourable view of their diameter, and considers that 
they arti not more taciturn and morose than nomads accus- 
tomed only to 11)0 sight of vast prairies and desolate plains 
must necessarily be. But, however this may be, they 
certainly present in every resiiect a complete contrast to 
their settled neighbours the Chinese, and more especially is 
this the case in the entire want of reverence they show 
towards their elders. Filial piety finds no place in their 
character. It is no uncommon thing for a son to turn his 
father, when too old to work, out of doors, and to leave him 
to perish in the cold. The superstition that the souls of the 
dead can, if they will, haunt the living, drives their hardened 
natures to gain by the exercise of cruelty the promise of 
the dying that they will not return to earth. As death 
approaches, the dying jierson is asked, Will you come back, 
^ or will you not? ’ If he replies that he will, they pull a 
leather bag over liis head and smother him ; if he says he 
will not, he is allowed to die in peace. 

Notwithstanding these obliquities of character the people 
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are clevonily reli^^ions, and turn their praying wheels with 
an assiduity worthy of hotter things. They even place these 
strange vicarious petitioners on the roofs of their houses, that 
the passing breeze may reel out tl^eir requests and repeat 
their invocations. Tlio}' attribute the highest virtues to holy 
water, and make their offerings for guilt with praiseworthy 
Ijerseverance. The line of demarcation between religious 
observances of this sort tiiid superstition is faint, and rites 
which in other lands would be regarded as idle fancies are 
elevated among the Tibetans to the level of sacred beliefs. 
The Abbe Hu<' was, he tells us, a spectator of a religious 
(ceremony when from the suinniit of a mountain paper 
liorses, tents, and ])rovisi()ns were scattered by the wind to 
lielp travellers over the dreary Avastes of Tibet. The art of 
divination is looked upon as a hallowed qalliiig, and profes- 
sional fortune-telh'rs enjoy a reputation second only to that 
of priests. One member of this fraternity whom Mr. Rock- 
hill consulted was interesting from the iicculiarity of his 
appearance. Unlike the Tibetan ]>eople, he had ‘ a thin 
‘ aquiline nose, large (‘yes, and a tanglejJ mass of curly 
‘ locks hanging over his shoulders and half hiding his face. 
‘ He looked like a European in disguise, rather than an 
‘ Asiatic.’ Further observation showed that this type of 
features is not at all uncommon in Eastern Tibet, and 
M. Boiivalot mentions that he met natives in the neigh- 
bourhood of 8o, to IJie north-east of Lh’asa, having perfect 
(Ircek in’ofilos. J^Jthnologists have yet before them the 
unsolved problem of the genesis of this very uii-Easterii 
Asiatic type. 

Til their social observances the people are as far behind 
their neighbours as in their moral and religious practices. 
Their mode of salutation is so strange that if it were not 
attested by unimpeachahlo authorities it would scarcely be 
credited. ‘ They hold out both hands,’ writes Mr. Rockhill, 

‘ palms uiDpcrmost, bow with raised shoulders, stick out their 
‘ tongues and say^ Oji, OjL When desirous of showing 
‘ respect to a person, or expressing thankfulness, they stick 
‘ out their tongues and say KaJri,' In Central Tibet the 
protrusion of the tongue is accomj^anied by pulling the right 
ear and rubbing the left hip. The dirt of their persons and 
surroundings is phenomenal, and altogether their mode of 
life is little removed from that of the wild men who still 
haunt the forests in the eastern provinces. 

Some idea of the weariness of the journey through the 
Ts’aidam desert may be gathered from the fact that the 
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sight of even such peojile as these was a welcome change. 
For the most part the country was abandoned to wild asses 
and antelopes, while a few prowling bears in search of 
broken-down l3eagyts of burden deserted by travellers were 
occasionally met with. In this dreary region all the forces 
of nature appear to be in league ag.ainst th(‘ advance of 
travellers. The height of the plateau and loftiness of the 
mountain passes are such that the air becomes rarefied to an 
extent which is scarcely endurable. Giddiness, shortness of 
breath, and nausea add their miseries to those already to bo 
borne, while the continual wind, snow, and sleet cut and burn 
the skin and torture the eyes of those who are unwarv 
enough to go without horsehair veils. One peculiarity of 
the rarefied air is that it is not in the most elevated localities 
that its efiects arc^most painfully felt by either man or beast, 
and hence the belief has been engendered among the natives 
that it is the result of poisonous emanations from the soil. 
Hue was a supporter of this theory, and iij his very graphit*, 
account of his passage of the Bourhan-Bota mountains de- 
scribes how the yaj^our was nothing more than carbonic acid 
gas, which, being heavier than the atmosphere, coiulenst‘d 
on the surface of the ground. As an evidence of this, he 
states that when lying on the ground respiration was much 
more difficult than when standing upright. Fortunately the 
abbd’s fact is more trustwoi'thy than his theory, and finds 
bonfirmation in Mr. RockhiH’s experieiico that while at niglil 
snatches of sleep could be gained in a sitting attitude, the 
horizontal position was too painful to he endured. 

The prospect of being able to reach Lh’asa had buoyed up 
Mr. Eockhill in his toilsome march through the desert, but 
on emerging from it he was doomed to find that his project 
was impracticable. The chief to wliom he communicated 
his ambitious scheme raised no objection to it on principle, 
but proposed, through liis steward, such vast sums as the 
wages of the necessary guides and followers that Mr. RockhilJ 
was obliged to abandon the idea. Knowing the difficulty of 
reaching the capital, he had prepared alternative schemes. 
Lh’asa now being beyond his reach, his first desire was to 
make his way into Assam. But even this route was denied 
him, and he eventually determined to penetrate through 
Eastern Tibet to Tatsienlu, on the Chinese frontier. 

Having engaged the chief’s steward as his guide, and 
having bought new baggage animals, Mr. Bockhill started 
afresh on his new line of travel. From this j>oint his diffi- 
culties, though by no means inconsiderable, were not so 
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intensely been, and after a journey 

of about 200 miles be emerged from the purely nomadic 
country into more settled districts. At Takou he exchanged 
the canvas of his tent for the firsli house he had seen for 
months. Although not clean, it was an outward and visible 
sign of civilisation, which to a traveller accustomed only to 
the squalid tents of the desert was a welcome sight. It is 
necessary to remcniber what Mr. Kockhill had gone through 
in order to realise the pleasure ho evidently felt at the view 
of this and the surrounding dwellings. As might be ex- 
pected, these Avere mean and comfortless, and were, as is the 
case of most liouses in this quarter of Tibet, built on a 
rocky ledge so as ncjt to occupy any of the small extent of 
arable soil which is found in tlie district. Such houses 
commonly consist of several stories, to \Yhich access is ob- 
tained by means of notched logs set against the walls to serve 
as ladders. Of furniture there is none, nor are the people in 
a position to make tail}'. The only tools they possess are 
adzes and axes, and for these they are dependent on the 
Chinese. Their wooden vessels, basket-w;iro, and bamboo 
utensils aiv all of Chinese manufacture, and the only art they 
can call their own is that (»f making pottery. In this they 
are skilful, and show some success in reproducing Indian and 
Chinese designs in the shapes of their teapots and howls. 

Over this part of Tibet the influence of China is rather 
shadowy than real. The country is possessed by eighteen 
distinct tribes, each of which is ruled over by a chief, who, 
on occasions, is complimented with the regal title by the 
Ministers of the Son of Heaven. By these chieftains the 
sovereign power is exercised with varying autliorit}". Over 
the indolent and restless tribes which wander over the wild 
pastures on the north they have little control, hut in the 
more settled districts a rude system of administration suflSces 
to preserve the outward semblance of order. Such justice as 
is meted out to the people at all is directed by the light of 
nature, 'which bums with varying degrees of brightness in 
the breasts of the judges. Capital punishment is rarely 
inflicted, and as irnj)risoniiient is impossible in a country 
where there are no j^risons, fines arc the common penalties 
adjudged as the punishment for every crime from mis- 
demeanour to murder. The scale of mulcts for the supreme 
crime is determined in accordance with the social standing 
of the victim, from the payment of two hundred or three 
hundred bricks of tea as expiation for the murder of a lama 
to that of three or four bricks for killing a beggar or a wander- 
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ing foivij^iior. Tlio views of tlic people and tbeir rnlei’s on iho 
relative ranks of ilio classes and position of the sexes are as 
undefined as are their ideas of riy^ht and wrong, and a tone 
of democratic equality prevails among all orders and degrees 
of the population. Densely ignorant, and for the most part 
unacquainted with the use of letters, they are deprived of 
that enlightening intluence which raises a people above the 
rank of savages incapable of knowledge or reflection. As 
they are quite unaware of the real value of the products of 
the soil, aiid know nothing of weights and measures, the}" 
fall ready victims to Cfliiiiese traders, who prey upon their 
ignorance, and take as slaves those who by any chance 
become their debtors. In those oppressors of the poor tlie 
Christian missionaries find their most formidable opponents, 
since they arc fully aware tliat their main profits would melt 
away were tlie people to taste of tin* tree of knowledge and 
learn to know the ditference between good and evil. 

The principal eflbrts of the Cfliinese Government an* 
directed towards preserving its hold on the govorniiKMit of 
Lh'asa. In tliat/acred city resides the chief of the hiei’arehy 
which exercises authority over Ctuitral and AVestern Tibet. 
Siirrouiided by the mystery of religious seclusion, the Tale 
Lama is regarded by the people as the highest spiritual 
authority and the supreme ruler upon earth. For many 
centuries the holy light, whicli is now diffused from the 
Mountain of Buddha, where dwells this living divinity, lia.s 
never entirely been allowed to fail. Tempi>ral misfortunes 
have overtaken the kingdom and its hierarch, and even the 
spiritual existence of this potentate has at times beeiLecli])3ed, 
but it has always risen again to presoiwe the doctrines and 
wi.sdom of the ga-eat founder of tin* faith. Hue remarks at 
lengrli on the very noticeable similarities between Lainaism 
ami Homan Catholicism, and between the political history of 
LhVsa and that of If.onie. It is certainly iruo that in the 
records of Lh’asa there is much to remind one of the annals 
of the ‘ Mistress of the world.’ Ecclesiastical governments 
must necessarily be under disabilities when surrounded by 
warlike peoples to whom their claims to spiritual dominion 
are things of naught ; and Lh’asa, like Home, has felt the 
heel of the conqueror whom no force of flesli at its command 
nor exercise of spiritual denunciation lias been able to keep 
without its gates. 

In such emergencies the Tale Lama has turned to Peking 
for help, and, with that desire to extend its political influence 
which lias always marked the Government of China, the re- 
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quired help has on every occasion been forthcoming’. In 1720 
the Dzuijgariaiis attacked and took the sacred city, and held it 
until they in their turn were driven out by the Chinese. At 
that time the tlirone of China was occupied by one of the 
most enlightcmed sovereigns that has ever ruled the eininre. 
The news of the irruption of the Dzungarians into the 
tributary state of Tibet determined the Emperor K’anghi to 
secure the stability of tlfc^ country by converting it into a 
dependency of the crown, aiid in exchange for the ready and 
powerful assistance which he scut to Jjli’asa ho claimed the 
right to exercise a coniinanding voice in the council of the 
nation. Jleing powrrless to resist, tlie Tibetans yielded 
to the demand, and the Emperor at. once appointed an officer 
tc> r(‘side at Lh'asa, 'whose duties were to be very similar to 
those of an English llesident at the jeourt of a native 
Indian jirince. lie was to guide the foreign policy of the 
(*(>iintry, and was to have a voice in th(‘ ajq)ointment of the 
highest otHcials. Linder theEiji 2 >eror K'lenlung’, the second 
in succession to Iv'anghi, the bonds between the two coun- 
tries were drawm tightiT, and since the Imperial 

Ainbans have practically ruled Tibet. The election of the 
'J ale Lama even eaiinot be announced until tlie Ambaii lias 
rcpovl(‘d on the choice to Peking and a confirmation of the 
ajipoiiitment has bi‘en reeeivi'd in return. In like manner, 
all ocelesiastical appointments have to be a])proved by the 
Emperor before they can be recognised as valid, audnoodiel 
c.in become law witliuul the sanction of the Amban. As the 
Tale Lama is too ])iirely a spiritual ruUr to take au active 
part in matters of administration, his nuuidane powers are 
delogaU)d to a. viceroy, wdio holds very much the saane position 
with regard to Ihc Talc Lama, that the Shoguns of Japan 
used to occupy in relation to the Mikado. As it is of primary 
importance that this office should never be allowed to lapse, 
even for a day, the heir presumptive to the viecroyalty, 
commonly an infant, is elected at the same time as the 
viceroy hiins(*lf; and lost any rivalry should spring np be- 
tween the vic(?roy in rs.<c and the vicei’oy in fnturOy the 
‘ understudy ' is ko])t in strict seclusion until tlie death of 
his colleague, when lie at once t.ikes up the reins of govern- 
ment. 

The viceroy’s government consists of six iiiiiiistors, who 
regulate the departmenis of finance, justice, revenue, home 
atlairs, and ecclesiastical matters. Practically, however, 
the Chinese Anibaiis are the rulers of the country, and our 
admiration of their di[)lomutic skill is excited when we learn 
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that they are sui>port.e(l by only 4,500 men in all the 
garrisons of Tibet. 

But, to return to Mr. Rockhill. After leaving Talcou lie 
travelled to Jyekundo, where be Avould willingly have rested, 
had not the hostile action of the local chief compelled him to 
leave the town and to push on with all haste in the direction 
of Tatsiciilu. As he advanced towards the Chinese frontier, 
the bare and bleak aspect of the Qohntry began to relax its 
features, and in the Drenkon Valley 

‘ the scenery changed as if by magic. A biook ilowed down the glen, 
its banks covered with soft gree n grass, powdered over with white and 
jtink dowers. On iho nionntain sides grew jnnijior and ]>inc trees, and 
by the roadside wore wild pliiin, gooseberry, iumeysnckle, and other 
shrubs, the iragrance of their ]>los.si)ms iilling the air. From cavities 
in the tufa rocks pended neepors and ferns, from wliicli the water b'll 
in crysttil drops ; and we licard the cuckoo’s cry echoing across tho 
valley. We were filled with amazement and delijht ; even my stolid 
Chinese lIiowcmI tlieir admiration for this lovely sft*nery.’ 

‘From this point onward tbo journey was comparatively 
easy, and Mr. Rgckhill was able to proceed without l(*t or 
hindrance to Tatsienlu. There he was corditilly received by 
Mgr. Bict, the Ibmian Catholic bishoj), who extended to 
liim all the hospitable care wliicli be so mneb needed. For 
the rest, liis wtiy lay over tho well-trodden ]){ilhs of Central 
China, and he eventually reached Shanghai exactly eight 
iflonths from the da}" on which In^ had started from Peking. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. liockhiirs most interesting 
book w'ithout expressing our admiration at tho coiinige, 
wisdom, and endurance which enabled him to accomplish 
this most difficult and dangerous jonriiey, which, though 
falling short of his liigliost ambition, lias yet been fruitful 
ill bringing to onr knowledge a vast array of new and well- 
authenticated facts about tho land and the people of Tibet. 
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Art. Xr, — 1. Letters oh Home Rule. By John Bright, tlio 
People’s Tribune. Pablished by tlic Daily Gazette Com- 
pany (Limited). Biriningliam : 1892. 

2. Speech of the Right Tfou. Joseph dhamherlain, in the 

House of Commons, on the Address to the Qnceids Speech^ 
Ft'briuiry It, 1892. Hansard’s Debates. 

The Right Hon. O. Onscluiiy Jf.P., at Islington, ‘ Times,’ 
March HI, 1892. 

"\Fr. Glad.stoxi: will, his friends tell ns, at the coming 
general election, gel. a majority. What will he do 
with it V 

The condition of political parlies at the present time is a 
strcing(^ one. In some respects the situation is without 
precedent in the modern history of the (’ountry. We have 
been long accuhtomed to the rivalry and keen contests of 
great parties ; and it is natural and usual that after one 
])arty has been in power f<>r several years, the other should 
reckon coiilidently, and often with good reason, on the result 
of an appeal to the peojde to turn the balaifce once more in its 
favour. Hitherto, however, the rivalry has been between two 
well-dclined and organi$*»d parties, each based upon recog- 
nised political principles, each led by a statesman, or a group 
of statesmen, imbued with a high sense of ivspoiisibility to 
the coiinlry, statesmen who >vero seeking power by teaching 
the people to understand and adopt the policy which they 
professt^d. Especially Ims this been true of the Liberal party, 
whose greatest leaders in the past have triumphed by the 
persistency with which they explained their views, and urged 
their policy upon the public mind and conscience. 

Catholic Emancipation, and Reform, and Free Trade, were 
advocated on their own merits, not merely adopted as 
electioneering cries by politicians in distress. A general 
edection may be won by a cry ; but a party, if it is to have 
any stability, if it is to have any power, must rest upon some 
principle. 

Does tln^ Oj)position constitute a party at all? Can the 
gentlemen sitting on the Speaker's left hand be described 
with truth, in the words of Burke, as ‘ a body of men united 
‘ for promoting, by their joint endeavours, the national 
‘ interest upon some particular principle in which they are 
‘ all agreed ’ ? Upon what ‘ particular principle ’ are they 
all agreed ? Irish separatists, Welsh disestablishers, English 
and Scotch Gladstoiiians, are, doubtless, united in a common 
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wish to overthrow the present Government, but, to all 
appearance, this is tlie only aim they have in common. A 
success achieved at the polls under these conditions may b(% 
nay, must be, the prelude to fresh dissension in their own 
ranks, and to the iutrocfuction of much confusion into the 
government of the countiy. 

We are on the eve of a general electuui. Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues are already counting upon success ; yet 
not one of them seems to have the slightest idea of what a 
Gladstonian success will moan. In England and Scotland it 
seems to be sufficient at elections to (ioiijure with the name 
of ‘Liberal,’ and, if it is iioeessary to mention, never to 
forget at the same time to minimiso ‘ Home Itulo.’ A y(*nr 
and a lialf ago we endeavoured, with but little success, to 
discover iu -what consisted the principles of the self-styled 
Liberal party. Assuixnlly they are not the principles pro- 
fessed by tlio statesmen, from Lord (irey to Mr. John Bright, 
whose names have been lield in the highest honour by 
Liberals of every degree, from the moderate Wliig i») tbe 
advanced Radical. Yet, perhaps, tlie word ‘ ljibei*al ’ for 
electioneering purposes grows in power iis it loses in 
meaning; and it is to its electioneering tactics, not to its 
political principles, that ilui Opposition looks to acbieve a 
victory. 

If Mr. Gladstone obtains a majority, wliat will lie do uilli 
itV The Tapers and Tadpoles of his party -and never uas a 
party richer in Tai)ers and in Tadpoles - are already employing 
their leisure in the construction of a new Gabinet, and in 
awarding subordinate offices amongst the many applicants 
for the favour of Gladstonian patronage : matters of mucli 
interest to the haugers-on of the party, hut of less import- 
ance to the general public. Is there to be a general reversal 
of the political system of tlie present Governments The 
country does not desire this, as it knows that its foreign 
Xiolicy, its financial policy, and its general domestic policy 
and administration, have all been singularly su(*cessful. 
Yet, if Lord Salisbury is exchanged for Mr. Gladstone, at 
once our foi’oign relations, which have become heartily cor- 
dial with the Powers of Europe, which have tended steadily 
to the jnaintenance of peace, w’ill suffer a heavy shock. Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy is understood, both at home and 
abroad ; no one can answer for Mr. Gladstone’s. The evji- 
cuation of Egypt, before Egypt can stand upon its own feet, 
would at once plunge that country into fresh difficulties, and 
might, not improbably, again reopen the Eastern question 
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amongst the great Powers of Europe. Yet, if words have 
ineaniiig, Mr. Gladstone, at Newcastle, advised the imme- 
diate evacuation of Egypt. He was so understood on the 
Continent, and on the platforms of his adherents at home. 
Mr.Morloy has since given a halting *expl an ation of his leader’s 
language. But Mr. Morley himself, not to mention a hardly 
less powerful member of his parly, Mr. Labouchere, has 
never disguised his eagerness to fly from all those responsi- 
bilities towards Egypt which our own conduct has created 
for ns. Outside the ranks of professional politicians, there 
are probably not half a dozen educated men in England who 
would not, in the iiiteivsts of tlieir countr}^, regret the 
term illation of Lord Salisbury’s rule at the Eoreign Office. 

Again, if IVIr. Goscheii is to leave the Exchequer, is the 
nalion likely to be a gainer by the transference of the 
guardianship of the ]>ublie purse to Sir* William Harcourt, 
or to Mr. Eowler ? Mr. Goschen’s five years of office have 
witnessed a reduction of debt, and a lightening of taxation, 
without parallel in any previous period of the same length. 
Y<jt the lightening of the burdens on the people has not 
been accompanit*d by the starvation of • tfie services ; ’ and 
never before has the nation rendered from its imperial 
resources such generous contributions to local ratepayers. 
The esiablishment of free primary ('diicaiion has entailed 
a cost of nearly two millions annually upon the nation, 
3t“t fur this also Mr. Goschen has found the money, notwitlf- 
slanding his steady reduction of taxation. 

^I-lie truth is, that the country is not prepared to tolerate 
an'' great departure from tlie lines of the present Govern- 
j* n the great subjects of foreign p(>licy and finance. 
►Shi ;Mr. tlhidstone succeed to ])ower, it is the hope, 
undoubtedly of the most responsible of his own followers, 
tliat Lord Jtosebery will follow in the footsteps of Lord 
Salisbury, and his Chancellor of the Exchequer in those of 
Mr. (loschen. The competence of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues 
to do this, the willingness of their party as a whole to allow 
this, n may doubt ; but few persons really question that 
ilui iuieresis of tlu country require the perseverance of the 
nation in f,h<: same ])ath upon wdiich during the last few 
years it has been safely guided by the present Ministry. 

Neither can it l)c serii>iisly maintained that the legislation 
of the last six years Jius l»e(*u distasteful to the country, or 
that the i^eople have the slightest intention of condemning 
it. G^he conversion of the national debt, the establishment 
of representative government in the counties of Great 
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Britain, the building up of a peasant proprietary in Ireland, 
could only liave been successfully atieuipted by an able 
Ministry, heartily supported by the House of Commons. 
The Opposition, when it dared not openly resist, has en- 
deavoured by indirect ineans to wreck the measures of the 
Government. In the session of 1H90, the tactics of the 
former for the time prevailed ; but fresh energy on the })art 
of the majority has enabled them to overcome all resistance, 
and to give legislative effect to polic}" undoubtedly approved 
by the country. The truth is, that if we take a comprehen- 
sive view of the history of the last six years, turning our 
eyes away from the contests of the House cd’ Commons, often 
of ephemeral interest, to the general tendency and drift of 
public opinion out of doors, we c.annot fail to discern bow 
spiritless has been the popular o[»position to the Government, 
<»xcopt upon one 'subject. For .a time the question of 
‘ coercion’ in Ireland did keenly divide men's feelings, and 
]\[r. Gladstone, unequalled in the faculty of detecting the 
slightest spark of genuine enthusiasm, and unequalled also 
in the power of fanning the spark into a flame, seized tlu* 
opportunity witlF a zeal akin to that which roused^ the 
country to frenzy in the days of Bulgarian atrocities. 

‘ Itemembor Mitchelstowii ’ Avas to be the watchword with 
which an indignant people were to sweep into ignominious 
extinction the brutal oppressors id’ the Irish people. It is Ji<»t 
ipw-atchword which will be beard ujiuii a single platform at 
the approaching general election. ‘ Mitchelstowii ’ has ht'cii 
long forgotten. The only genuine p(q)iilar battle has been 
lost and won. The misrepresentations by Irish members 
of Mr. Balfour’s oppression were exposed, us completely as 
the no less grave Jiiisrepresentatious by Ghulstoiiian states- 
men of the nature of the (Joercion Act. Law' was vindicated, 
order was maintained, and the most vilified member of the 
C^abiiiet has become the leader of the House of Commons, 
the most powerful jiieuiber of the (Conservative party, and 
by universal consent one of the most popular and re.spcctud 
statesmen of the day. 

Few Governments, after so long a, periud of power, have 
had such a good record to })uint tt> as tbe existing Ministry 
can show. Air. Goschen, in vindicating his own linance 
from the charge made by his opponents lliat he had frittered 
away his surpluses, has only to ask the question, in what 
direction has he frittered? To reduce the income tax by 
2tZ., the tea duty by one-third, the tobacco duty by 4d,, to 
take tbe duty off workmen’s houses svheii of less value than 
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20Z. a year, and to diminish it on houses of less value than 
COZ. a year, to reduce the duty on currants and raisins from 
to 2/?. per cwt., is to have accomplished work which has 
very greatly lightened the burdens of the people. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, showing his customary courage 
when dealing with popular audiences, put forward in the 
same speech another claim to public gratitude — viz. that he 
has been able to lay on 'new taxes, thereby putting at the 
service of the State new sources of supply in case of future 
necessity. The mere ‘ turn ot* the screw ’ by which the 
income tax is increased is the simplest of all expedients to 
which a CUiancellor of the Exchequer can have recourse. 
3ktr. Goschen has, however, again expressed his dislike to 
confining the means of expansion of our national income 
to operations on th(‘ income tax. It is not, however, on 
finance alone that the coming appeal by the Unionist 
Ministry to the people of the United Kingdom is to be made. 

‘ We intend to go to the country U2>on that which, during 
‘ the last five or six years, we have been able to perform. We 
‘ shall go to the country upon our foreign policy as well ; we 
‘ shall go to the country upon a strengthened navy and upon 
‘ a sounder army ; we shall go to the country upon an 
‘ administration of our affairs which, in the unparalleled 
‘ opposition which wc have met with during the past six 
‘ years, we think will not disgrace the men wlio have cn- 
^ trusted us with their confidence.’ • 

Successful finance is dependent on successful administra- 
lion in other departments. Economies cannot be effected 
if the blunders of the Foreign Office or the Colonial Office 
have necessitated great expenditure, or kept the nation on 
strained terms with its neighbours. 

It is unnecessary here to go into any detail as to the 
legislative programme of the Goveriiineiit. Their policy is 
put before the country, not in vague phrases or attractive 
promises, but in the concrete form of bills which they are 
inviting Parliament to pass into law. They propose to give 
to Irish counties substantially the some powers of local 
representative government that have been given to English 
and Scotch counties, the Irish Bill differing only from the 
Acts affecting Great Britain in the i>rovisions deemed neces- 
sary to prevent an abuse of these powers by the spirit of 
faction so lamentably prevalent in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment propose to encourage, and to assist with public money, 
the establishment of a class of yeomen farmers in Great 
Britain ; and they propose, too, with regard to Scotland and 
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Ireland, to substitute local inquiry in matters of private 
bill legislation for the costly and distant investigations now 
held before parliamentary committees at Westminster. 

Let us turn from thp Government to the Opposition. 
To what part of the past polic}’- of the Ministry, to what part 
of its present programme, is Mr. Gladstone opposed ? As ^we 
have seen, the past policy of the Government has not been 
met by open opposition, so much as by tactics of delay and 
of obstruction. The effort has been to weary the Ministry, 
so to prolong discussion as to necessitate the dropping of 
measures, and then to describe the Government to the con- 
stituencies as a Ministry incapable of legislation. All this 
has failed, for the principal measures proposed by the Govorn- 
inent have been passed, and, for their own feakes, the Oppo- 
sition dare not on public platforms attack Acts of Parliament 
which they know liave the full approbation of the people. 
The Opposition, then, if they are to j>revail with the con- 
stituencies^ must succeed by virtue of the merits or attrac- 
tiveness of their own i>rogramme, since the Government, 
after six years of office, are in the singularly fortunate 
condition of having offered no ground for vigorous criticism 
which finds favour with the general public. 

Before seeking an answer to the question what is the 
gramme of the Opposition, lei us consider, first of all, what 
is the composition of the part}'^ which faces the Government 
in*the House of Commons, and wdiich hopes to take its place. 
Mr. Gladstone is titularly, but not in fact, the leader of tlie 
Opposition. His great age, his unequalled experience, his 
splendid abilities, his unwearied energy, and the high respect 
in which his character is held in the country, give him, in 
appearance, a personal ascendency and a conspicuous posi- 
tion, which arc too apt to be mistaken for real power. A 
rider sometimes remains erect in the saddle long after he has 
lost control of the reins. His steed has run away with him, 
and though when looked at from a distance the real state 
of affairs may not he perceived, a nearer view discloses the 
imminent peril that is awaiting them both. Mr. Gladstone 
no longer leads by virtue of impressing himself upon his 
following. That is to say, he does not lead in the sense in 
Avhich he led the Liberal party ten years ago, in the sense in 
w’hich Lord Hai’tingtoii has led so large a share of the sub- 
stantial liberalism of the country for the last six years, still 
less iu the sense in which Mr. Parnell led the majority of the 
Irish people towards his ideal of an independent Irish nation. 
The political ideals in the minds of Gladstonians are not the 
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political iiloals of Mr. (ilad«t.oue. Whether it be the dis- 
establishment of the Church, the payment of members, or 
other of ‘ the planks ’ of the elaborate ‘ platform ’ con- 
structed at Newcastle last Octobej*, eren whilst accepting 
them, the leader of the Liberal party does not affect the 
slightest personal desire to forward their accomplishment. 
It will be the business of others, not of himself, so he seems 
to say, to bring these nitrtters to a conclusion. There is one 
question only for which he cares. If those who are striving 
for other ends will but help him to attain his own, he will be 
satisfied. The responsibility for everything else rests with 
others, not with liiin. And so it comes to pass that, for the 
time being, those who arrogate to themselves the name of 
the Liberal party are without a responsible leader. In the 
daily i)ar]iaim‘nt{iry life of the party the same unsatisfactory 
state of things is apparent. In the inevitable * hitches ’ that 
iirise in the progress of business, in the making of arrange- 
ments between the two Front Benches, that often do so much 
to facilitate the work of the House of Commons, members 
on both sides have continually to deplore the absence of the 
l(*ader of the Opposition. Let us look facts fairly in the face. 
The victory of tlie Oladstonian party at the polls will not 
entail the placing in powder of Mr. OUuhUme^ His name, his 
lame, his cha racier, and his authority, are to be made use of 
to secure the power of others, and the accomplishment of 
objects other than those iqion which he has set his heaft. 
The Liberal and Itadical party are, in the nature of things, 
always straining towards the future. Can a statesman in his 
eighty-third year, immeasurably superior though he be to 
those by whom he is surrounded, be, in fact, a responsible 
leader for a paily which prides itself upon being pre- 
eminently the party of the future ? Whether it suits some 
paltry party ends, whether it suits the special views of 
individuals, that the Liberal party should be led, in appear- 
ance, by a statesman wdio is not responsible, we forbear to 
inquire. That such leadership is injurious to the best 
interests of the country it is impossible to deny. 

From Mr. Gladstone let us turn to the Gladstonians. In 
the present House, the English and Scotch Home Eule 
members number about two hundred, the Irish eighty-four. 
It is hardly yet realised in the country, though it is 
universially recognised in the House of Commons, how slight 
is the authority which Mr. Gladstone now wields even over 
the two hundred British Gladstonian members. It is quite 
certain that were any difference to arise between Mr. Glad- 
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stone and Mr. Laboucliere, representing the more and the less 
moderate sections of the party, the following of the latter 
would be larger than that of the former ; and because the 
action of Mr. Laboucherje would be the more extravagant oi- 
even outrageous course, he w'ould always be able to count 
upon the support of the Irish party as well as on that of his 
own followers. The extreme Radicals, now for the first 
time organised and officered, apart*" from the more moderate 
and ex-official Home Rulers, and the representatives of 
gallant little Wales, fired with a desire to imitate the tactics 
of Irish Nationalists, have no notion of bowing down before 
what they look upon as the effete whiggism of the Front 
Opposition Bench. When a few weeks ago the Welsh 
members proposed to introduce the system of the Irish Land 
Act, fixity of tenui’Q, fair-rent courts, and all the rest of it, 
into Wales, the strongest remonstrances of Mr. Gladstone 
and his whips were disregarded. A division was taken, and 
the so-called leader of the Opposition led into the lobby Avith 
him hardly more than the little band of subordinate cx- 
officials, and by n<j> means all even of these. 

The parliamentary opposition to the present Government 
comes not so much from a, party as from a number of groups, 
forced into co-operation by their hostility to the Ministry, 
but not welded by community of political principles into 
what has hitherto in this country been considered a poli- 
tical party. It is Mr. Gladstone’s name, bright from liis 
past achievements, and not his power of leadership in 
present difficulties, which is expected to rally against the 
Unionist party, in the coming Parliament, a majority com- 
posed of the heterogeneous elements of which wo have si)oken. 
To what does all this tend? Granted, for the sake of 
argument, that Mr. Gladstone will get a majority. What 
will he do with it ? Elements, which in combination are 
strong enough to harcass a Ministry, may possibly be found 
insufficient to sustain a Government. 

There is, how'ever, supposed to be one policy to which the 
whole of the various sections of the Opposition are firmly 
attached. It is this which is to make their opposition 
triumphant, and their majority (when they get it) a success. 
Once more, let us speak plainly. We have shown that there 
is no reality in the authority of the Home Rule leader. We 
maintain, further, that there is no reality in the policy of 
Home Rule. Home Rule as a cry for an Opposition, is one 
thing ; Home Rule as a definite policy to be carried out by 
a Government, is another thing. We believe that those who 
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are trying to construct a party by virtue of the name of 
Mr. (iladstone, and the policy of Home Rule, will find, if 
ever they acquire power, that they have built on treacherous 
foundations, and that neither the.one nor the other will 
support th(!ni. 

The greatest question of all remains. Supposing that 
Mr. Gladstone obtains a Home Rule majority, what will he 
do with Home Rule? It^is the desire to establish Home 
Rule in Ireland which is supposed to bind together the 
various bands of (J])position inoinbers into one army. In 
what way, llien, is Mr. Gladstone to accomplish the one 
political object for which alone he' appears to believe that 
his own leadership exists, and for which all devout Glad- 
stonians in 1880 began so suddenly and so energetically to 
pray ? 

There is no doubt that at first and for a time the more 
timid amongst his English follow'ors found comfort in the 
Ihonght, tlijit the constitutional changes necessarily involved 
in any system of Homo Rub' liad been magnified by'lTiiionists 
in order to iiicrGas(' its terrors, and that end Mr. 

(Radsiunes plan would turn out to be little more than is 
usually meant by the expression ‘.local government.’ Some 
(.tladsioiiian iicnvspapers, at the opening ot the present session, 
l)reloiided to believe (we have too much respect for their good 
sense to suppose the belief was genuine) that Mr. Balfour’s 
Irisli Local Government Bill would disclose the Unionist 
< iovernincnt and party as, in fact, Home Rulers ! Of course, 
in reality the two things ‘ Home Rule’ and ‘Local Govern- 
‘ meiit ’ are fuiidainonially difterent ; and surely at the present 
day every Home Ruler is UAvare that, whatever else Home 
Rule may mean, it n(?cessarily involves the establishment in 
Dublin of a National D(Mnocratic Parliament, with an Irish 
Executive Governineut absolutely dependent upon it. It 
involves, therefore, the creation of such a condition of 
‘separation’ between the systems of government of these 
two islands as has never yet either existed in fact or been 
contemplated as a possibility by British statesmen. Grattan’s 
Parliament, constitutionally independent of the control of 
the British Parliament, was swayed, and Ireland was governed, 
by an Executive which was, in fact, nothing more than a 
branch of the king’s Administration in London. The Irish 
l)olicy of the Opposition means ‘ Repeal of the Union,’ and 
something more, for it contemplates the creation not merely 
of two Legislatures, but of a National Irish Executive Govern- 
ment, amenable only to the Parliament of Ireland, which is 
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to govern tlie Irish ‘Nation.’ Yet Home Rulers, when on 
English platforms, fear nothing more than the charge of 
being ‘ Repealers ’-or Separatists ! 

Mr. Chamberlain, on J^ebruary 11, in the debate on the 
address, ampl}" justified his selection on the previous day by 
Liberal Unionist members of the House of Commons as their 
leader in this great controversy. Does the Opposition intend 
to establish in Ireland an independent or a subordinate 
Parliament ? That question was the burden of his speech. 
In January of last year Mr. Parnell at Waterford, and again 
six months later in Dublin, had declared his views. Mi*, 
(.'hamberlain quoted his very words : ‘ It is now knowai to 
‘ all men that when our Parliament has been restored to us 
‘ it shall have power to inako laws for Ireland, and that there 
‘ shall be no English veto upon those laws, except the coii- 
‘ stitutioiial veto of the Crown, exercised in the same way as 
‘ in the Imperial Parliament.’ This language, Mr. Chamber- 
lain pointed out, had been fully approved by the Irish 
Nationalists who xwofessed to follow the lead of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. Agaip and again Mr. Gladstom? liad declared 
that lie was jjrepared to satisfy the demands of the repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people. Then turning to Sir William 
Harcourt, who, in the absence of Mr. Gladstone, was acting 
as the leader of the Opposition, Mr. Chamberlain quoted to 
him the words of his speech of April 17, as follows: ‘The 
‘‘principle for which the Liberal party had contended,’ said 
Sir William Harcourt, ‘ had been the right of the Irish 
‘ people to manage their own atfairs, subject — always siib- 
‘ ject — to the control of the Imperhil ]?arliament. That was 
‘ the principle they had always proclaimed and depended 
‘ upon, and that was the principle upon which they would 
‘ always stand.’ 'What was the House of Commons, what 
was the public, to understand? ‘Will the right hon. 
‘ member foi’ Derb}-,’ .Mr. Chamberlain asks him to his faces 
‘ say now whether he now sticks to his declaration that 
‘ there shall be the control of the Imperial Parliament, or 
‘ does he mean to surrender that as he has surrendered so 
‘ much else ? ’ Sir William Harcourt made no reply, and 
every other leader and follower in the Gladstonian army held 
his peace ! 

What does this mean? The Home Rule party is going 
to the country with the cry of ‘ Home Rule,’ and the Home 
Rule leaders dare not indicate to the people even the 
outlines of their Home Rule policy. It is, of course, not 
easy to reason against ‘ a cry ’ ! Unionist statesmen have 
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ciicouiiturotl Home liulo in various forms. As a BilJ, tlioy 
riddled it with criticism and argument. They destroyed it. 
Asa policy, their opponents are now afraid to discuss it, 
having no desire that their projects sl’iould once more be 
exposed to the test of hostile criticisin. As a ^cry^ it 
remains. A cry may serve an Opposition for the moment; it 
nuiy win a majority for Mr. Gladstone at a general election. 
But what then ‘r* What j)rogress is made to>vards the settle- 
ment of a problem, admitted by Homo Itulers themselves to 
be a dilhcult one, b}' all their shouting and waving of flags 
‘ Home Itule ’ may be a good phrase, and Gladstone be a 
name to conjure with. Nevertheless, Home Itulers if they 
gel a majority will tind that it is with more than phrases 
and nann's that they must reckon. The Liberal i»avty, they 
assTire us, lias in the past always been \ictoj-ions. Was it 
the name of Liberal, do they suppose, thiil brought it victory, 
(»r the fact that the thing that name represented was a 
polic}’ suited to the* exigencies of the time and to the 
enlightened desires of the people? 

The notion of (establishing two ‘ Nationar Governments 
in the British Islands is a mdion almo.st Kidicrously opposed 
to the eonditiuiis of tin' ])resont age, and no one knows better 
than the Hoiiu* L’nle leader liimself liow little he can rely 
for support on the t>ld stronglndds of Liberal oi)inion. The 
Irish ouisid(' risloi*, the Scottish crofters, and the peasantry 
of Wales comhiiu^ to bring liim strength. At the lust 
gemn’al election England dechiivd in favour of the Union 
i)y m*arly tliree to one. Gladstone gi\es up, in apparent 
des]>air, all hope of recalling to his .standard a large following 
of educated men in any of the three kingdoms. An 
edncatiMl middl(i elass was long the backbone of Liberalism, 
but it is to " the ma.sses’ only that he now appeals for help. 
Jn Ireland, Scothiiid, and Wales h^cal pride or patriotism is 
made to serve the baser purposes of parly. An anti-English 
ieeling is to be created and U»be sedulously fanned, in the hope 
that a policy which reason has w recked may prevail through 
prejudice. AVill arts of this kiiul, even if they prevail for 
the moment, make government easy in the future, or make 
even the passage of a Home Itnlo Bill a simple matter? We 
Avillingly turn from tactics such as these to the manly 
utteranc(js of a groat statesman. 

The imbliciilion for general circulation of the collected 
letters of Mr. John Bright on Home Buie is exceedingly 
well timed. His sympathy with Inland, his love of justice 
and peace, his aflbctioii for the Liberal parly, and liis distress 
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at its liiuniliiition, aro expressed in a series of letters which 
may be read to-day w,ith as much advantage as on the day 
they wei'C written, 

‘ It is,’ he writes in Mil}' 188C, ‘ niy sympathy with Ireland, Nortli 
and Soutli, which coiiipels me ro condemn the ])ropoaed Jogishition. J 
believe the United rarliamont can be and will bo more just to all 
classes in Ireland than any Parliament tint can meet in Dublin wndcr 
the provisions of^Mr. Gladsttme's Bill.’ . . . ‘ 1 am asked,’ he writc.^ in 
March 1887, ‘ why I cannot trust tha Irish leadeis. T do trust them 
inoat entirely. I have seen their eourse for seven years jjast, and have 
licard and reatl their speeches. I believe in those speech* s. and see in 
them only hatred to England and dish>yalty to the Crown, end I am 
niiwilling lo entru:'t to their tender mercies any pt*rtion of the pupul.i- 
tiou now under the govornnn*nt of the Imperial Parliament.’ 

In July of tlio bitter year, when Sir George Trevelyan was 
standing fur Glasgow against Mr. FacIvu Ashley, Mr. Driglil 
wrote as follows : — 

‘1 value tlie Liberal paity, and havt woilced much longer for it and 
with it than either Mr. Gladstone or Sir (Jeorge Trevelyan has done, 
but I will not follow a majority of the i)aity led by a ^tate?nlan who^c 
Irish p(diey Jittlo iikuc than a }oar ag" the whole party almo.'.t unani- 
mously condemned. Mr. Glad>tonc has led the LibtTtil j)arty int*) 
ditficulty and danger. The ,c( antry A\ill not let him go forward, and 
^Ir. Parnell will not lot him go back. Of tin futun* ir is ditTioiiIt to 
speak, blit to my view our duty is ehar. . . . dlic Jiialj ]»olicy cf Mr. 
Gladstone tends only to confusion and dangei.* 

In October 1887, lie (loclavcH Unit bis s^inpjitby for 
Irehiiul 

‘ was not born of faction and a struggle fur othce .Mnd pay and pension. 
Thcleadei^ [of the bulk of tin* Liberal jaity , forgetting whatever is 
honourable in ils ];nst liistnry, a.^k llieir followeis to march in a ]»afh 
Avhich can lead only to ]'ajly disgrace and nalhaial disa.stcr. I would 
Bavi the Liberal jiarty, with which I have Ijcen much loncer associated, 
and for which I have w^oiked more than any of its present acting 
leaders, from the humiliation with wliicli it is threatened ; ami I wouM 
with my .sympathy lor Ireland save its pojmlatioii from the future con- 
duct of the men who are ausucrahlc lor much <>f its present .siilltiriiigs, 
and for all the disorder by which it is now afllicted and disgraced. 
There arc two millions ol lo}al people in Ircdaiid. Lot us be firm in 
our resolve, if it be possible, a.s 1 i>elieve it is pos-sible, not lo bcvct 
them from the guardianship of fhc Crown of the United Kingdom, and 
from the shelter of the justice of the Imperial Parliament.' 

Again in Letter XXIV., dated October 3, 1S87 : — 

‘ For myself I do not discus.s the <picbtion of a little more or a little 
los.sof a l*arliamont in Dublin. A l^urliamcnt is a great weapon if once 
created and opened — not diilicult to form, but dangerous to deal with ; 
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and to Kot up ii Dublin Parliament now would make Mr. Parnell one 
of the Prime Ministers of the Queen, at least nominally of the Queen. 
. . . Ills right hand clasps the hand of Mr. Gladstone on this side of 
the Atlantic, and with the other he maintains .'i fraternal greeting with 
the gang in New ’^'(•rk by whom outrage and murder were and are 
deemed patriotism in Ireland, and who collect the funds out of which 
more than lialf the Irish party in the Parliament at Westminster 
receive their Avcekly and monthly pay to insult the Speaker and make 
useful legislation impossible? 

‘ Mr. Ciladstone tells us tbaf a preliminary condition as to the future 
Irish nioa.sure is that it must be siitisfactory to Ireland — meaning Mr. 
Parnell. Thus his coming Pill or Bills must run on the lines of the 
leader of the .section of the IIuus<‘ who are paid to play at rebcdlion 
in Ireland, and to disci odll tlie I’arliamcnt of Great Britain.’ 

We have jj^ixen a few extracts from tlicse most telling 
letters of a great Liberal statesman. In every one of ihem 
Mr. Bright goes straight to the root of the matter. What 
hr means, at all events, i.s never left uncertain or vague for 
a moment. AVTiat wonhl lie have said now, when it is clear 
that an attempt is to bo made to gain a popular majority 
in favour of lloine liule without first explaining it to the 
l)eopleV The dislione.sty of such a proceeding, the distrust 
of tin* people tliat it manifests, the want of confidence* in 
their own i^lans thus displayed b;^ Home Rule leaders tliem- 
selves, would Jiave ix'volted the straightforward nature of 
‘ the i\*ople\s Ti-ibiine,’ as it revolts many of the strongest 
Liberals of the day. As Mr. Bright said, ‘ of the future i^ is 
‘ difiieult to speak, but our duty is clear.’ Wc insist that 
the British people liave a right to know before the general 
election what are those iirojects for remodelling the British 
( Constitution whieli Mr. Gladstone describes by the name of 
‘ Home Eule.’ If this knowledge is denied them, a Homo 
Eule majority thus immorally obtained, will assuredly be 
found to have no moral authority with tlie people. If the 
Home Eule parly is an honest parly, if those who lead it 
are not merely ofiice seekers, but statesmen, the obtaining of 
a majority is oidy a step on their way. Their end is the 
passing into law of a satisfactory Homo Eule Bill. Yet the 
leaders of the p.irty rigidly shut their eyes to everything but 
the first step. To the future they prefer to remain blind, and 
they insist upon keeping the few of their followers who are 
seeking liglit in similar darkness. How long ctm this last ? 
Wc hold with Mr, Ih'ight that ^the path cun lead only to 
‘ party disgrace and national disaster.’ It is because the 
})cople would see this, if they could look beyond the first 
step, that the word has gone forth that they are to bo told 
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noiliing. Let Home Eiile remain a pliriiiso llien, for if it 
becomes a policy these wicked Unionists will once more 
knock it to pieces ! 

Mr. Gladstone has got himself and his j)arty into iin 
tinpass^e, ‘ The country will not let him go forward, and the 
‘ Irish Nationalists will not let him go back.’ 8o stands at 
the present moment ‘ Home Rule.’ and there let ns leave it ! 
We have discussed the merits of a Homo Rnle policy too 
often to wish to discuss it again at the present time. Rut 
do not let there bo any mistak(‘. A National Democratic 
Irish Parliament and Executive Government, if created, 
cannot in the nature of things, whatever safeguards may be 
introduced, be in truth *• subordinate’ to a l^irliament at 
Westminster. Tlie colonial Parliaments are, in fact, inde- 
pendent, though ill theory tlunr ‘subordination’ to West- 
minster is, of course, complete. It is strange that J^idicals, 
of all men, should forget, that in these democratic days it 
is with National Parliaments that sovereignty rests. The 
question between the Home Ruler and the Unionist is not, 
therefore, one of degree, one of safeguards, one of the 
presence or absence of an imperial parliannmtary veto ; it is 
the question whether there shall ]»e more than one National 
Parliament and National Government within the limits of 
the United Kingdom. On this qiiosiiuu the minds <d 
Unionists are made up ; and they hold their faith with tin* 
cfh’tainty that it wall ultimately prevail. 

Tf then Mr. Gladstone gains liis majoiity, what will hr 
do w'itli it? AVe feel the utmost <‘untidence that no i*ar- 
liaiiient elected in tlu, dark will consent to sever into twt) 
IHirtions the National Parliamentarj^ ({overnuient of the 
United Kingdom. The Gladstonian party is without a 
practical policy; for Home Rule is not- merely a policy to 
which it is inijpossible to give legitimate effect. It is a 
policy wdiicli lias not yet become strong emjugh to boar tin* 
light of day. Yet it is upon this precious policy alone that 
Gladstonians are all agreed ! And they are all agreed upon 
it simply because they do not know what it is. Oan such 
a majority succeed in governing the Stated AVas such an 
exhibition of party incompetence ever bc'fore witnessed in 
our long history of party conflicts • And wdio is the future 
leader of the iiartyV Mr. Gladstone Las for all purposes, 
save one, already thrown down the reins. It is notorious 
that lie has but little sympathy wdth ‘ New Radicalism.’ Ho 
is not a hearty disostablisher. On the division on the second 
reading of the Eight Hours Bill for Miners he walks out of 
the House ^ on the question of payment of members of Parlia- 
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moiit 3 io absents Iiiinsolf from both the debate and the 
division. TJiis is not leading. Who leads P 

At the in'csent moment the Opposition is to be coin- 
iiiiserated. It has neither a leader to whom it can trust its 
future, nor a policy which it can a\A)vv. If it triumphs at the 
polls, it will be a triumph under conditions which cannot 
give it 2^0 wer. It may create — indeed, if Mr. Gladstone 
succeeds, it must create-^ much confusion, in Ireland and else- 
where. There is in truth but one organised i^arty in the 
State, such as w’e have hitherto known x^arties. The choice 
for the electors lies between this 2>ariy and confusion. 

There are amongst us x^oliticians whose forecasts of the 
future are confined to the most uncertain of all studies, the 
calculation of (doctoral chances— the science of political 
meteorol(’»gy. For these x^orsoiis it is enough to count U2)0U 
a majority. Ilcuv that inajorit}' may be com2iosed, and in 
A\liat way it may have been obtained, are iiuiuiries beyond 
the range c*f vision of the i>arty wun‘-2)uller. Yet these 
lliiugs are of the utmost im2>ortanee. To cany a few county 
seats by the free use of tlioso great weapons of the modern 
rural (doctioiuH^rer, tlie 2>^'i’ipatetic vart and the magic- 
la nteJii, is jiot to carry llome Jlnlo. Much of the loose 
language of tlu* 2>biiform, after having served its i)ur2iose, 
will be forgotten. lJut the 2 ^‘'oph‘ of the United Kingdom 
will remain face to Jace with serious fact. Are the men of 
lTlst('r to bo cast out from ilie 2^1'otection of tin? Parliami?nt 
of llui United Kingdom; and to bo subjected to inon Avlioiu 
Knglishnieii and JScotelimen would scorn to obey? Are the 
})(‘o2ile of the United Kingdom to constitute om? nation, 
(»r are they to be broken n 2 > into Iw^o nations? Where the 
Uritisli Parliament denies the 2>rotection of its laws, has it a 
moral right to look lor allegiance? If the Home Eiile party 
gai)is a majority, it will be necessary for its leader to answer 
lliese questions. They are questions w-hich Mr. Gladstone 
cannot answa*r now’, and which he w’ill be as little able to 
aiisw'er six mouths or a year hence. It is the intention of 
Gladstoniaiis that Mr. Gladstone should wdn for them their 
majority. It will not be in his 230 wer effeetivelj’^ to employ 
it in the realisation of his own 2)olitical ideals. To w hom 
will he hand over the mighty instrument of a Parliamentary 
majority? For what purposes wdll that majority be em- 
2 doyed ? Verily, for the Gladstoniau party, and (should it 
wuii) for the country, the coming dissolution is a ‘ leap in 
‘ the dark.’ 


No, CCCLXl, will he published in July, 
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A 

ArfijiUy T)\il:e ci\ speech at ^Manciiest^'r reviewed, 274. 

B 

hulfour^ A. review of speech at Plymoutli, 274. 

l^nUy Si/ If. S., his hook on ‘ C:iii«<e oflco -Ago’ reviewed, 297. 

/ji'isfs and Jftpfdrs o/' J/aha^ review of works oii, 409 — Hindu treat- 
iMcutol', 47i — gihhoiis, or long-armed apes, 472 —sacred monke)', 
4Td — Jjcngal monkey, <17.’> — AVanderoo monko}’^, 470 — tigers, 470 
— leopards and ehetahs, 47iS — hears, dfO—tloth hear, 4S() — wolvc«, 
ja(‘kals, and dog.*', 480 tdepliants, 4tSl — Brahminy cattle, 484 — 
liorses, ijsO wild ass, lS.S-~>>vild oxen, shdcp^ and goats, 488 — 
deer, 189 — wild ])ig’s, I9h — rhinocerus, 491-- liats, 491 — vampire, 
492 — rej»tilc.'», 19d- -snper.«-.tit ions regarding, 4 90. 

Bhtnfard. IT, 7’., lii^ hook on Aliinimalia of India reviewed, 409. 

Jj/mra/af^ (/., his aeeonnt ol'journey across Tibet reviewed, 540. 

lio/'ifo, C. J^oz'o f//, Ins correspeindenco reviewed, 1 — parentage, 

2 - rt'jiresent.s Corsica in French Asseinhly, C — returns to CorMCJ^ 
liming th(’ Terror, 4 — jwuscrihed by the lionapartes, 5 — supported 
by iho Corsicans, 0 — Corsica handeil over to the British, 7 — island 
retaken ]>v tin* French, 8 — Fozzo a fugitive in London, 9— acconi- 
])anies tlio I'lriti.'^li Knvoy to Vienna, 9 services accepted by 
iiii.ssia, JO— ag.'iin at A'ieiina, LO - takes refuge in England, 14 — 
recalled the C;^ar and sent on a mission to Sweden, 15 -mis.sion 
to England and to J*aris, 10 -.summoned to A'ienna, 19- -his opinion 
of Foiiclie, 2 i --with WoJlingtoii after Waterloo, 23 — overture.s 
from Talleyrand, 25 oHers from King Louis, 2(5 — Iii.s policy of 
alliance between France and Kussia, 29 -transferred to liussian 
Embassy in London, 31— private life and friendships, 32 — liis 
character, 3:b 

nrif/htj John, his ‘ Letters on Home liulc ’ reviewed, 559. 

Jitdlcry A, his translations of General Marbot’s memoirs reviewed, 
435. 

C 

Catherine of Aid(jo/}j revicAv of Mr. Fronde's book on, 201 — the 
Pope’s breve for her marriage with King Henry VI JL, 200 — pre- 
tended Pupil dispensation, 208 — document of Cranmer concerning 
jirojicsed divorce, 212— birth of Mfiry, 214 — Henry’s reasons for 
desiring divorce, 215- mission of Chapuys, 217 — alleged dangers 
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nf a rising in her favour, 210 — niifiirc of licr previous mnrria/ro 
with Henry’s brother Arthur, 222— Pope’s bull against the divoice, 
223 — threatened insurrection, 221 — Henry's treatment of her, and 
murder of More and Fisher, 225— her death, and fall of her rival, 
228 — Pilgrimage of Gracej 231. 

Chamherlauiy J.j speech on the Address reviewed, 550. 

1 ) 

Dasent, J. 7t., his edition of ‘Acts of Privy Council ’ reviewed, 1 45. 

^ David Grievey hy Mrs. Humphry Ward, reviewed, 518 — defects of 
religious novels, 510 — outline of plot, 521 — treatment of character, 
522 — merits as a work of art examined, 521 — contrast with Miss 
Austen’s works, 525 — comparison with writings of the Brontes, 527 ; 
and with George Eliot’s works, 531 — sketc*h of princij^al character, 
535 — didactic purpose, 530. 

DcUtnfjer, Ignatius von, review' of life .and Avriiings of, IK — early da 3 ’s, 
50 — predilection foi’ theology, 51 — ]>rofessor at JMiiiiich, 52 
modification of his Ultramontanism, 53 — theory of Doctrinal 

Development, 54 — attitude tow'ards Vatican Council, 57 — letters on 
Vatican decrees, 59 — organisation of Council, 01 — Papal Infalli- 
bility, C2 — arguments against nov dogma, C3 — public refusal to 
accept the dogma, (17 — excommunicated, 08 -honours and sympathy, 
09 — later litorar}^ W'ork, 72 —personal habits and tastes, 73 - rejdy 
to overtures from Romc*,^ 75 - deatb, 75 -cliaracterivtics a-' an 
lustorian, 76 — final rdation to Papacy and to Old Catludics, 81 ■ 
his interest in England, 8l. 

P 

fardell, T. 6'., hU ;nticlc on London County Council reviewer!, 
500. 

Froiulpy J. -.1., his book on ‘Divorce of (’atheiine <»(' Aragon ' review cm], 

2 (» 1 . 

G 

Gltidf-ioae, IV. A’., speech at Newcastle reviewed, 271. 

Gosrhciiy G.y Hjicecli at Islington rcviow'cd, 559. 


H 

Jltinmvj^ />., life of J’odricy reviewed, 100. • 

TIartingfnny l.ordy spcecli at Manche.ster reviewed, 271. 

I 

Ice Age in Xorth America^ review of books upon, 2*.)7 -conditions of 
icc-lbrmation, 299 - movement of glaciers, 300 — ratc.s of advance of 
glaciers, 302 — glacial self-recorded history, 303 — evidences of 
Glacial Epoch, 305 — North American glacial deposits, 306 — effects 
of drifts upon agriculture, 310 — erosive power of ice, 311 — lakes of 
glacial origin, 312 — cataracts as glacial chronometers, 315 — date of 
termination of ice-age, 317 — bearing upon antiquity of man, 319 — 
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aiitronoiiiiciil hypothesis as to oausc of ice age, ^520 — various theories 
eon''hl(*retl, olU. 

K 

/\ijtlun/, J. A., liis book on ‘Boast and Man in India’ revioAved, 
lOO’ ' 

Kohelf, /jiiise cunj her book on Dollinger reviewed, 1>S. 

L 

/^(fjn(itfFnu)roiiijYC\'\iiVf of books concerning the adventures of, 342 
— Mascaronc archipedago, 342 — early life, 344 — ‘ major ’ of Pro- 
ti staiit emigrants for ‘ Isle of Eden,’ 344 — landed in Rodriguez, 345 
airricultural dillicultics, 347 — drawbacks in the 2)aradise, 348 — 
rtrrealions, 3 11) — atteiniit to escape, 350 — ^hiI)wrcck, 3»51 -arrival 
ii\ ^Iaurilius,352 ill-treatmonl by Dutch, 352 — removal to Batavia, 
351;— (’a[>e Colony a hundred years ago, 351 — St. Heler^, 355 
refuge in England, 355 — fauna of Mascarene islands, 357 — tlie dodo, 
35s present inhabitants of liodriguez, 3(57. 

Lnmhm MutiicijHil Admiuhtntiion^ leview of works concerning, 500 — 
government l»y coniinittees, 501 — responsible (executive wanted, 
5(15 — financial dangers of ])resnnt system, 507 — payment of execu- 
tive, 511 — iiroblems f(ir the ('mineil, 512 — ^^ibstentions at recent 
election, 515. 

JjMock, Sir bis letter on Covernmeut of London revicAved, 


Vironitr *1., bis book on Pozzo di Borgo reviewed, 1. 

J/u//c/, review of bis reminiscences, 300 — character, .‘)7\) 

-orii.dn (»!’ his ilimily, 371— his iiither, Mallet du Jhiii, 372 — child- 
hood, 371 -visit to England, 377 — in I’aris during lieigri of Terror, 
37«’^ life at (Geneva, 37?^— refuge at Berne, 383 — in Paris after the 
Tenor, 3 mS 5 — in England again, il80 — Warren Hastings, 387 — 
refuge at Freiberg m the Breisgau, 301 — invilation to England, 
302 — ‘ Mereiire Britannique ’ issued, 395 — obtiiins a Government 
ai)i)ointmcnt 308 -deatli of his father, 308. 

Marbot^ General y review ol the memoirs of, 114 — parentage, 115 — 
early years, 1 l(i — I’onaparte’s overtures to his father, 118 — descriji- 
tion of French generals, 110— death of his father, 121 — at cavalry 
school of Verhiiilles, 123 — description of Prussian army, 12-5 — re- 
flections on Napoleon’s system of A\^ar, 12C — captaincy, 128 — adven- 
tures at Eylaii, 120 - aidc-de-camp to Murat, 130— on gtalF of 
Ijaiincs, 131 — cross of Legion of Honour, 131 — invasion of Spain 
and pursuit of Moore, 132 — siege of Ratisbon, 133 — perilous feat, 
135— chef d’escadroii, 137 -Wagram, 138 — on staff of Massena,, 

138 — tribute to Wellington, 111 lines of Torres Vedras, 142 * 

campaign in l>rtugal, 11 4— decline and fall of Napoleon’s emjjirc, 
435 — anecdotes of IMasseiia, 43G — story of Soult, -437 — invasion of 
Russia, 437 — couniosilioii of the Grand Arni}', 440 — Marshal 
Oudiuot, 443 — Marbot’s skill us a cavalry leader, 443 — General 
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Si. Cyr, 4+ri -batilo ot‘ JJorotlino, 140 - rotroat IVum Moscow, iJ7 - 
]\Iarbot's caro of his troops, 118 — passage oL' tlio l>cTe.siiin,45I - 
sii He rings of the tlraiul Army. 15:^ -Marbot a full colonel, 4 oG — 
cainjxiign of 18K>, 157- -baltio of Leipzig, 1G2 "Kruiidi (liaa-lor.s, 
1G.*5 - WaUa-loo, -IG8 -exilo, IGH. 


X 

yirhtihxs, Sir 7/., his edition of M’rivy Council I’rooeediiigfs ’ reviewcil, 
115 

< ) 

<f!ic€i\ Copidir 7\, liis book on Franvois Legiiat ivvicwrcl, o 12. 


P 

Pffi liifmcnty review of the A\ork ol‘ the pro.sont, 271 —legislation and 
admitiistralion, 275 — concliidiiig session, 27G — ]>y-electi(ms, 277 -- 
(■hanges in leaderships, 27 n — L ord llartington and Mr. Chaniborlaiti, 
27*J — Mr. Smith and Mr. Purnell, 281 — Mr. lialfonr as leadia*, 282 
— next election and Home Pule, 28;3 — -tactics of ()pj)o.sitiun, 285 ‘ 
(iladstonian promises, 28G — Mr. (lladstone’s declaration or])olicy,287 
— Newcastle programme, 201 — Duke of Argyll on Ilumc Jviile 
ftdlacies, 2H2 - Irfcli Local (lovernim at, 21H — Government i>oHt*y, 
201 — review of j)r(‘scnt p()>ition of parli<‘s in, .^oO - ('Ipposition 
without a policy, 550 —Glad stun ian principles not Liberal, 5G0 — 
Jiord Salisbury’s foreign policy, 5Gi) — Mr. GosclienV fnian(;(‘. 5GI - 
ji.'i'-'t and prospective logisliitiou, 562 — Glad.^tonian tactics 561 — 5lr. 
Gladstone’s leadership, 56 1 —Horne liUle as an election cry, 567 - 
*Mr. Chamberlain on Home liulo, 56s-^Mi’. dolin Bright tm Homo 
liiile, 569 — Gladstonian //apns.% 572. 

Pictrt ih JiOrhemoKfy biogia]diy by K, Pictet noticed, 60s, 

Pliiuimery A., liih ‘ Kecollectinnst>f Dnllinger ’ reviewed, 18. 

PoUtieSy (he Khn)(uits (>t\ review of Prof(t.‘*''Or Sidguick’s bo’)k on, 
Hi— relations of morality to eovt runicnt, h 6 — immigration id' 
pauper aliens, 87 — ditlercnce between moral code of rnotlier country 
and dependencies, HH — general ]ia[tpincss the critciion of goodness 
of law', SO --Govcrnnicnt interference in private .-ilhiirs, 00- -advan- 
tages of i)roperty, 06 — interference for individual |)rotcction, 05 - 
paternal legislation, 06 — sociali.'stic legislation, 97 — enabling and 
di.sabling socialism, OH — foreign policy, ItO — -j)atriolisin and humanity, 
100— international co-operationagainst aggression, 101 — Fovereignty, 
103 — methods and instruments of government, 105 - -functions of 
parliamentary ministerp, 107- advantages of seeorid chamber, I OH 
— electorate of louver chamber, 110— gr()\vth of constitutibn, 112. 

Prioif Counnl, (he Aci.s uf tliCy review of, 145 -Book of the Council, 
117 — collection of regi.sters, 150 -authorship of registers, 151-- 
quail tication.s of Clerk of Council, 152 — silence jcspccting some im- 
])ortant events, 156 wide range of sulqccts, 151 — references to 
J'arliament, 155 -trials of I'rotcctor Somer.sct and his brother, 156 
— Church matters and Crown grauts, 157 — Pi iiices.s Mary Tudor, 
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ITkS iiilorforciicc with trmlo, coDdition of jiojjiilation, IGl — 
loss orCoiitineiital posKcssioiis, IGl — Ireland, 103 — eiiforcir.g decrees, 
lOl —dramatic episodes, 165, 

K . 

JiiiUnij and Palo, review of * Badminton ’ hook on, 31 — ‘ tlie pilot ’ in 
hunting field, 35 — ideal riding, 36 — national styles of horsemanship, 
3)7 — (jrjcek horsemanship, 38 — polo, U) — superiority of English 
horsemen, 41 — breeding the horse, 42 —housing and grooming, 

'15 — rules for good riding, 15, 

Pabhison, Commander, hi*! book on Sea Service ]‘eviewod, IGG. 

PacLInll, ir. ir., his ‘ Land of the Lamas’ reviewed, 510. 

Poduei/, review of Mr. Ilannay’s life of, ICG— early days, 160 — 
lii'utenant on the ‘Dolphin,' i7t>- -in command of tlic ‘ Sheerncss,’ 
173— a])pointed to the ‘Eagle/ 173i — victory over the French off 
IJochefort, 171 governor of Newfoundland, 175 — marriage, 177 — 
roar-admiial, 17S — !M.P. for Saltash, 170— coinrnandcr-in-chicf on 
Leeward Islands station, 180- governor of Greenwich Hospital, 181 
— in debt, 182 — in command at dainaica, 183 — pecuniary assistance 
from Fiance, 181 — relief of Gibraltar, 18G--naval engagements in 
West Indies, 100 — .seizun; of St. Eustatius, 10-1 — victory over 
Fiorieh off Dominica, 107 — position among English admirals, 200, 
//,, and IF. Galtie, their book on the Sudan ^evio^ved, 232. 


S 

Sdiltcinaun^ />/•., review of Dr. Schuclihardt's aceouiit ofhiscxcava* 
ti<-ns, 300- ex])loratiuns at Mycome, lOl — discoveries at Troy, 411 
armour and wea])on.s, 111 — ^Norksof art, -J17 — Myccnaian citadel 
and p.'ilace, 120— slialt-graves, 12J -stelai, -123 — golden vessels and 
seals, 421 — w'all decoration, 425 — beehive tomb.s, 426 — graves of 
tbe pnpulace, 128— -Tiryns, 420 — Ithaca, 131 — biographical sketch, 
432. 

Sr /null /at rdf, Dr., bis book on Schliemann's excavations reviewed, 
3')‘). 

Sellers, Miss Jl., ber translation of ‘ Sebliemann’s Excavations * re- 
viewed, 300. 

Stnnlir Peliifions, review of Dr. Kobertson Smith’s books upon, 325 — 
])rimitivc beliefs of Arabia, 327 — totemism, 330— dualistic concep- 
tion of nature, 332— ‘tribal’ deities, 333 — the God of the Hebrews 
not a tribal deity, 336 — taboo, 3.‘>G — animal representations of 
deities, 337- -reason of sacrifices, 338 — relations of the sexes, 330 — 
the inatriarchatc, 340. 

SidtjwicP, Prof., his work on the Elements of Politics reviewed, 
84. 

Smit/i, Dr. R., his books upon Semitic Religions review'cd, 325. 

Sudan, the, review of books upon, 232 — subjugated by Mehemet Ali, 
232 -annexation under Ismail, 233 — Egyptian garrisons, 231 — 
mixed jiopulations, 235 — the Mabdi, 23G — revolt, 237 — British 
])elicy, 230— Hicks’s expedition, 240— abandonment recommended 
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by British Government, 242 — Mahdi's successes, 21;» — Gordon’s 
mission, 244 — Baker Pasha’s disaster and Graham’s expedition, 2 IT) 
— Gordon at IChiutourn, 247 — relief expedition, 250 — last days of 
Khartoum, 251 — desert column, 252 — Abyssinian co-operation, 25**1 
— King John' abandoned by British, 256 — Mahdi’s successor, 257f— 
Arab invasion of Egypt, 258- Sir C. Warren, 250 — Col. Kftcherier, 
2G0 — policy of re-opening trade with Sudan, 262 — Gen. Grenfeli 
at Siiakin, 2G4 — Stanley and Emin, 2G5 — famine, 267 -- Osman 
Digna, 2G8 — Mahdiism, 27(t - pro^fticts, 272 — solution of Sudan 
problem, 275. 

T 

review of accounts of travel in, 510 — unsuecessful atlcmi)t3 at 
exploration, 511 — ^journey of M. Honvalot and Prince Henry of 
Orleans in, 542 ; travelling without passports, 5 13 ; desert border- 
land, 5 li — Mr. liockhill’s expedition, 515; northern route, 516 — 
troglodyte natives, 516 — Nejiaule.-e embassy to Chi?ia, 5 17 - Tibetan 
domestic life, 5-l8--polyandrous tribes, 510- portion of W'oinrn. 
540 — lamas and nuns, 55tt — Kokonor and Wild Yak rivei-, 551 
religious and social observances, 553 - IVaidam do'^eit, 553— • 
Eastern Tibet, 554 -Chinese influence in Tibet, 55G - from Takou 
to Tatsienlu and Shanghai, 55s. 

W 

Wajdf J//V. II. y lier ‘David Grieve ’ reviewed, 5 is. 

Wdi'y Citpi.y and J. J/. Ihointy their book on Hiding and P<‘lo 
reviewed, 31. 

Whiinet/y D.y his book on Geological Climatic Chance-^ reviewed, 

‘ 207.' 

WingalCy Major F, //., his book on the Sudan reviewed, 232. 

Wj'ighiy G. F.y his book on the Ice Age review'ed, 207. 
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